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ENGLISH  IN  OUR  COLLEGES- 


I. 

The  opinion  has  prevailed  in  some 
quarters  that  English  is  not  taught  in 
many  of  our  American  colleges.  The 
charge  is  made  that  while  other  lan- 
guages, Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ger- 
man, French,  receive  attention,  Eng- 
lish is  neglected.  Perhaps  many  of 
those  who  make  this  charge  would 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  what  they 
mean  by  the  expression  ''teaching 
English." 

There  seems  to  be  a  vague  belief 
that  the  same  kind  of  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  study  of  English  that 
any  foreign  language  receives.  If  this 
be  the  meaning  of  the  critic,  then 
manifestly  the  English  appears  to  him 
in  the  curriculum  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  any  foreign  language 
taught.  For  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  reading,  spelling,  pronun- 
ciation, the  meaning  and  use  of  words, 
are  taught ;  in  the  former,  work  in  this 


direction  is  supposed  to  have  been,  in 
the  main,  already  done  in  the  nursery, 
I  the  school-room,  and  the  academy. 
Indeed,  the  course  at  college  takes 
for  granted— must  do  so — that  the 
student  is  acquainted  with  many,  very 
many  things  in  the  English  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  study  of  those 
very  things  in  the  foreign  language 
taught.  How  a  boy  at  college  is  to 
study  English  there  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  he  studies  Latin  is  incon- 
ceivable. That  he  should  study  the 
two  pari  passu  is  impossible.  He  must 
have  acquired  a  pretty  fair  command 
of  English  before  being  in  a  condi- 
tion to  begin  the  study  of  an  unknown 
tongue. 

Another  and  less  vague  form  in 
which  it  is  alleged  that  this  neglect 
manifests  itself  is,  that  English  Gram- 
mar does  not  hold  as  conspicuous  a**- 
place  in  the  college  course  as  that  of 
the  foreign  languages  taught.  "You 
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spend  two  or  three  years  on  the  Latin 
Grammar,  and  do  not  mention  in  your 
scheme  of  studies,  a  single  time,  Eng- 
lish Grammar."  This  charge  is  largely 
based  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
ofifice  of  Grammar.  If  we  conceive  of 
it  as  a  science  constructed  upon  prin- 
ciples more  or  less  arbitrary  wherein 
we  are  taught  authoritatively  how 
language  should  be  formed  and  con- 
strued, then  the  absence  of  it  from  the 
curriculum  would  mean  something. 
But  if  it  be  viewed  as  a  science  or  an 
art  which  records  and  classifies  the 
methods  of  using  language  which  pre- 
vail among  scholars,  then  it  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  scholars 
whether  it  shall  be  taught  formally 
and  as  a  specific  branch,  or  be  left  to 
be  absorbed  by  contact  with  literary 
men  and  by  the  daily  and  hourly  con- 
verse with  books  which  the  college 
course  involves.  And  it  ought  really 
to  be  impossible  for  a  young  man  to 
obtain  a  diploma  from  a  college  if 
he  has  failed  to  acquire  from  these 
sources  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge 
of  Orthography,  Syntax,  Punctuation, 
and,  generally,  of  Composition.  It 
may  happen,  however,  .that  from  early 
associations,  or  from  parental  neglect, 
one  has  acquired  such  bad  habits  of 
speech  that  a  lifetime  will  not  suffice  for 
their  correction.  Some  men  will  spell 
incorrectly  and  violate  the  plainest 
rules  of  Grammar  after  years  spent  in 
the  study  of  that  subject  and  in  the 
practice  of  writing.  Many  of  these, 
by  virtue  of  their  innate  vigor  of  in- 
tellect, pass  through  college  and 
achieve  great  success  in  life.  It  is  re- 
lated of  a  distinguished  South  Caro- 
lina statesman  that  on  one  occasion 


he  stated  that,  such  was  the  withering 
effect  of  the  Tariff,  "  grass  growed  in 
the  streets  of  Charleston."  I  doubt 
much  whether,  if  he  had  studied  a 
dozen  treatises  on  Grammar  while  at 
Yale  (where  he  graduated),  he  would 
have  done  any  better. 

It  ought  to  be  said,  too,  that 
perhaps  the  best  method  of  learn- 
ing English  Grammar  is  found  in  the 
proper  teaching  and  careful  study  of 
a  strange  tongue.  In  order  to  the 
translation  of  another  language  there 
must  be  a  knowledge  of  English  words 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  nicer 
shades  of  meaning  given  out  by  syno- 
nyms. This  calls  for  and  produces 
a  constantly  enlarging  vocabulary. 
Then,  there  is  necessarily  going  on  in 
the  mind  a  comparison  between  what 
is  required  in  English  on  the  one  hand 
and  in  the  alien  language  on  the  other, 
for  the  expression  of  the  thought. 
This  fixes  on  the  mind  the  syntax  of 
the  language,  "  How  does  the  English 
express  this  or  that  thought  which  I 
find  in  Livy  ?"  This  requires  the  con- 
struction of  an  English  sentence. 
And  the  teacher  is  at  hand  to  inform 
you  if  you  are  at  a  loss,  or  to  correct 
you  if  you  are  in  error.  In  doing  this 
he  is  teaching  you  English  Grammar 
the  most  effectually.  Indeed,  it  is  in 
evidence  that  some  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish scholars  have  received  their  knowl- 
edge of  English  Grammar,  in  the 
main,  by  this  indirect  method.  The 
writer  knows  one  teacher  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  department  of  English 
who  had  only  so  much  knowlege  of 
the  Grammar  of  the  language  as  one 
at  the  age  of  nine  could  acquire  from 
'  Lindley  Murray  in  a  six  weeks'  course 
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under  an  "  old  field  "  teacher.  Imme- 
diately on  graduation  he  was  installed 
as  head  of  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish in  a  celebrated  High  School,  and 
did  good  work. 

If  by  teaching  English  is  meant 
giving  instruction  in  the  various  sci- 
ences, Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Rhet- 
oric, and  the  like,  then  obviously  the 
charge  of  neglecting  English  is  a 
groundless  one.  For  there  is  usually 
as  much  of  these  branches  taught — 
and  that  in  text-books  written  in  the 
English  tongue — as  can  be  put  into  a 
four  years'  course  of  study. 


II. 

But  there  is  a  very  important  sense 
in  which  it  is  true  that  English  has 
not  been  taught  to  much  extent  or  in 
the  most  profitable  way  in  our  col- 
leges. This  we  propose  now  to  no- 
tice, after  stating,  however,  that  the 
neglect  in  the  case  is  due  largely  to 
the  want  of  facilities  for  pursuing  the 
study  of  English  and  to  the  limited 
knowledge  of  scholars  themselves,  re- 
sulting from  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
learned  men  at  some  point  in  the  chain 
of  history  to  transmit  to  us  the  mate- 
rial from  which  this  knowledge  is  to 
be  acquired. 

The  Norman  Conquest,  as  is  well 
known,  introduced  into  England  a 
race  of;  men  speaking  a  language 
mainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  In 
England  they  found  a  people  whose 
speech,  called  now  Anglo-Saxon,  was 
an  off-shoot  of  the  great  Teutonic 
family  of  languages,  spoken  in  large 
districts  of  continental  Europe.  The 


Anglo-Saxon  possessed  a  copious  vo- 
cabulary, and  rivalled  the  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  fulness  of  its  inflections. 
As  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  its 
leading  poets  and  chroniclers,  it  was 
surpassed  in  power  of  expression  only 
by  these  two  incomparable  languages. 
Now,  during  the  period  of  Norman 
supremacy  and  before  the  people  coa- 
lesced into  one  nationality,  for  two  or 
three  hundred  years,  bc«th  these  lan- 
guages were  spoken  and  used  in  Eng- 
land. But  because  the  Norman  was 
the  language  of  the  conquerors,  who 
had  power  and  wealth,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  became  the  language  of  the 
common  people.  Writers  in  the 
mother  tongue  became  fewer  and 
fewer,  until  the  period  was  reached 
when  there  was  no  living  literature  in 
that  tongue  to  conserve  and  hold  it  in 
its  purity.  Then  it  began  to  deterio- 
rate. The  loss  of  its  inflections  fol- 
lowed, dialects  and  brogues  prevailed, 
and  confusion  almost  amounting  to 
chaos  reigned. 

Just  then  the  Norman  population, 
who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the 
natives,  found  themselves,  from  politi- 
cal causes,  forced  to  make  their  homes 
in  England,  instead  of  living  as 
they  had  done  partly  in  Normandy 
and  partly  in  England.  Thus  being 
brought  in  contact  exclusively  with 
the  natives,  they  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  holding  intercourse  with 
them  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The 
two  languages  which  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted side  by  side  without  being  af- 
fected materially  by  that  circum- 
stance, began  to  blend.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  its  different  dialects,  bor- 
rowed   Norman    (Latin)  words,  the 
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Norman  conforming  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  syntax  and  grammar. 

By  the  time  of  Chaucer,  in  the  14th 
century,  this  process  of  gradual  coa- 
lescence had  culminated  in  what  we 
may  venture,  with  some  essential  de- 
ductions and  modifications,  to  call  the 
English  language. 

During  this  whole  period  there  were 
no  writings  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage worthy  to  be  called  classic,  and 
the  monuments  of  that  language  when 
it  existed  in  its  glory  were  buried  away 
in  cloisters  and  virtually  forgotten. 

Afterwards  grammarians  and  philol- 
ogists seem  to  have  been  occupied 
with  investigations  bearing  upon 
those  languages  which  seemed  to  have 
had  most  direct  influence  upon  medi- 
eval and  modern  civilization  and  upon 
Christianity.  Anglo-Saxon  seems  to 
have  been  studied  in  the  English  col- 
leges by  the  curious,  by  men  regarded 
as  possessing  odd  tastes.  Its  relation 
to  Modern  English  and  its  great  ser- 
vice in  aiding  to  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  our  language  seem  not 
at  all  to  have  occurred  to  the  most 
eminent  scholars. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Latin 
element  in  our  language  was  empha- 
sized at  the  expense  of  the  equally 
important  Anglo-Saxon.  Boys  for 
centuries  were  drilled  in  the  Latin 
Grammar,  and  familiarized  with  Latin 
modes  of  thought  and  expression.  So 
much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  study 
that  he  could  only  be  reckoned  a 
scholar  who  spoke  and  wrote  that  lan- 
guage. Works  first  prepared  in  Eng- 
lish were  laboriously  translated  into 
Latin,  as  if  to  prove  the  author's 
claim  to  merit. 


All  this  time  English  Grammar  suf- 
fered both  in  its  Syntax  and  Etymol- 
ogy (using  this  term  in  its  larger  sense) 
for  want  of  acquaintance  with  those 
principles  upon  which  these  largely 
rested — at  least  so  far  as  these  princi- 
ples were  to  be  sought  for  in  the  con- 
struction and  vocabulary  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  early  English.  Many  idi- 
oms and  "whimsicalities"  of  speech 
were  to  be  accepted  as  unsolved,  or 
indeed  insolvable.  The  translators  of 
the  Bible  caught  it  on  every  hand. 
What  could  they  have  meant  by  "we 
do  you  to  wit,"  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Paul?  How  could  this  Apostle  be 
"let  hitherto"?  These,  and  many 
other  expressions,  were  "nuts  to  crack," 
and  produced  as  much  perplexity  as 
"  the  sun  do  move  "  proposition  of  the 
immortal  Jasper. 

Add  to  this  that  some  of  the  best 
literature  of  our  language  was  as  good 
as  lost  to  whole  generations  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people.  Chaucer,  Lang- 
lande,  Spenser,  and  even  Shakespeare, 
were  rapidly  becoming  unreadable. 
Their  antiquated  forms  and  obsoles- 
cent expressions  must  soon  have  been 
regarded  as  gypsy-talk,  and  "  full 
many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene," 
after  having  been  laboriously  polished 
by  poet  and  scribe,  seemed  doomed 
to  find  its  home  in  the  "  dark,  unfath- 
omed  depths"  of  that  ocean  which 
hides  the  things  that  were. 

After  having  faithfully  explored  the 
rich  mines  which  Greek  and  Latin 
furnished  to  the  student  of  Philology, 
and  having  been  startled  by  the  dis- 
closures which  the  newly  discovered 
Sanscrit  made,  Grammarians  —  the 
Germans  taking  the  lead — turned  their 
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attention  to  fresh  mines  opened  in  "the 
eight  sister  languages,"  the  relation- 
ship between  them  having  been  estab- 
lished by  infallible  proofs,  finding  their 
basis  in  the  revelations  made  by  the 
Sanscrit.    In  each  one  of  these  eight 
there  were  found  evidences  of  a  de- 
velopment   and     synthetic  growth 
which  entitled  it  to  take  rank  with 
the  Latin  and  even  the  Greek  as  a 
vehicle  of  thought.   The  term  Gothic, 
which  for  a  long  time  conveyed  only 
the  idea  of  the  terrible  and  the  sav- 
age, under  the  investigations  of  sci- 
entists into  this  grand  language,  was 
softened  into  "  Teutonic,"  with  some- 
times an  added  "  or  Gothic."  And 
the  timid  allusions  of  Caesar  to  Ger- 
man virtue,  which  had  hitherto  been 
read  out  of  his  pages,  by  attention  to 
the  more    conspicuous    accounts  of 
their  savage  traits  and  customs,  now 
came  to  the  front,  and   for  a  time 
threatened  to  throw  the  latter  into 
the  shade  which  they  had  themselves 
ingloriously  occupied.     Such  is  the 
power  of  a  noble  language.  This  Teu- 
tonic— daughter  of  a  mother  whose 
progeny  covers  nine-tenths  of  Modern 
Europe — was  found  to  be  as  grand  a 
monument  of  human  skill  and  study 
as  Greek  itseK.  It  had  inherited  many 
of  the  features  of  those  model  syn- 
thetic tongues,  which   have  so  long 
been  the  wonder  of  the  world  and  a 
rock  of  offence  to  students,  and  had 
even  retained  some   features  of  the 
mother-tongue  (Indo-European)  which 
those  languages  had  lost.    It  is  not  in 
point  to  carry  the  comparison  into 
details.   Treatises  on  this  subject  now 
abound.    These  fully  attest  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  position. 


Now  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  grand- 
child of  this  Teutonic  language,  re- 
tained many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
original  tongue — was  rich  in  inflec- 
tions— maintained  the  distinction  be- 
tween "  strong  "  and  "  weak  "  words — 
recognized  the  influence  of  "  umlaut," 
"  ablaut,"  and  other  revolutionizing 
forces  so  abundantly  exemplified  in 
the  primitive  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  stock,  and  possessed  a  lit- 
erature the  extent  and  vigor  of  which 
are  slowly  developing  under  the  hands 
of  the  race  of  Philologers  who  have 
sprung  up  within  the  last  fifty  years. 


III. 

If  the  study  of  English  in  our  col- 
leges has  been  neglected,  it  is  mainly 
in  the  direction  of  Etymology. 

Scholars  affirm  that  at  least  one-half 
of  the  words  of  our  language  are 
Anglo-Saxon  in  their  origin,  and  if  we 
count  them  word  for  word  as  used  by 
our  best  writers,  it  will  be  found  that  * 
the  per  cent,  of  such  words  is  above 

-50 — sometimes  as  high  as  70. 

For  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  this 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
March,  Whitney, .  Angus,  Lounsbury, 
and  many  other  writers  of  that  class. 
And  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  con- 
sult these  authorities  for  the  facts 
which,  if  clearly  set  before  the  mind, 
would  justify  an  assertion  which  the 
writer  feels  amply  warranted  in  mak- 
ing, viz.  :  that  in  order  to  a  proper  and 
satisfactory  acquaintance  wjth  the 
meaning  and  force  of  English  words, 
it  is  as  necessary  to  know  the  Anglo- 

.  Saxon  as  the  Latin.    We  might  vary 
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this  by  saying  that,  whatever  knowl- 
edge of  English  words  may  be  acquired 
by  the  aid  of  the  Latin,  there  will  re- 
main an  equal  number  of  words  upon 
whose  radical  meaning  nothing  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  will 
throw  light.  If,  then, we  are  aided  in  the 
mastery  of  our  vocabulary  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  for  the  same  reason 
should  a  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  be  acquired. 

There  are  two  additional  reasons 
why  Anglo-Saxon  should  be  taught 
in  our  colleges — taught  so  far  at  least 
as  to  lay  well  the  foundations  of  an 
acquaintance  to  be  built  up  in  post- 
graduate years.  All  judges  of  style 
agree  in  affirming  that  the  Saxon  ele- 
ment in  our  language  has  more  to  do 
with  terseness  of  expression,  and  with 
pathos  and  tenderness  of  appeal  than 
the  Norman.  The  latter  is  mainly 
the  language  of  the  Abstract,  the 
former  that  of  the  Concrete.  General 
terms  or  higher  class  names  are  gen- 
erally Norman,  while  the  names  of 
species  and  of  individuals  are  Sax- 
on. Now,  to  be  master  of  the 
latter  must  have  its  effect  in  im- 
parting the  power  of  vivid  and  life- 
like expression.  The  difference  be- 
tween a  parable  in  the  Bible  and  the 
rendering  of  the  same  in  highly  classic 
language,  would  exhibit  the  quality 
in  the  parable  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending. Now,  to  have  the  mind  im- 
bued with  the  Saxon  idea,  and  per- 
vaded by  the  Saxon  spirit,  must  be 
an  accomplishment  not  to  be  valued 
too  highly,  if  the  result  indicated  fol- 
lows. Hence  Macaulay  and  other 
eminent  writers  advise  that  he  who 
aims  to  write  or  speak  with  vigor  and 


directness  must  read  frequently  those 
books — like  Bunyan  and  the  English 
Bible,  in  which  the  Saxon  largely  pre- 
dominates. Would  it  not  be  even 
better  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  and 
quaff  the  waters  as  they  flow  pure  and 
clear  from  the  spring  itself? 

This  opens  the  way  for  the  presen- 
tation of  another  reason  for  its  study. 

This  language  is  not  without  a  val- 
uable literature.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  its  poetry  has  furnished  materials 
for  bards  of  no  mean  note  in  more 
modern  times,  and  that  in  one  noted 
case  the  conception  of  the  peerless 
and  divine  "  Cadmon  "  is  thought  to 
-have  been  borrowed  by  one  of  Eng- 
land's grandest  men  and  poets.  Doubt- 
less the  soul  of  Milton,  enchanted  by 
the  picture  of  the  artist,  could  not — 
after  manly  efforts  to  do  so — break 
the  spell  and  soar  into  original  and 
untrodden  fields  of  thought. 

Surely  it  should  concern  us  to  know 
the  beginnings  of  the  race  to  which 
we  belong,  their  customs,  spirit, 
thought.  If  Roman  and  Greek  liter- 
ature form  a  part  of  the  curriculum, 
why  should  English  literature  be  ex- 
cluded ?  Now,  for  the  proper  study 
of  this  branch,  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  language  is  necessary. 
The  successive  changes  in  inflection 
and  in  the  spelling  of  words  should 
be  known  in  order  to  the  reading  of 
works  written  at  the  various  epochs 
in  the  history  of  the  language.  And 
the  foundation  of  this  knowledge 
must  be  laid,  it  is  evident,  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  in  its 
earliest  forms. 

One  object  in  this  article  is  to  show 
what  direction  the  demand  for  Eng- 
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lish  in  our  colleges  should  take.  On 
the  part  of  many  it  is  altogether  un- 
meaning, while  others  demand  what 
is  already  being  done  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial way. 

Both  of  these  classes  overlook  the 
real  needs  of  the  hour,  while  only  a 
few  in  any  quarter  have  reached  the 
point  of  attempting  to  meet  them. 

Those  institutions  of  learning  which 


have  recognized  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  as  an  important  portion 
of  the  curriculum,  and  have  made 
provision  for  instruction  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  language  and  of  its  litera- 
ture are,  while  not  necessarily  "  for- 
getting the  things  which  are  behind," 
evidently  "  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before." 

Wm.  Royall. 


THOMAS 

Those  who  quote  Marc  Antony's 
saying  in  his  oration  over  the  dead 
body  of  Caesar, — 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones — 

as  a  general  rule,  too  often  forget 
the  circumstances  under  which  these 
words  were  spoken.  Marc  Antony, 
we  know,  was  the  very  impersonation 
of  the  crafty  man  ;  and  his  craftiness 
is  strikingly  brought  out  by  this  ora- 
tion. These  words  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  wild  mob  which  he  was 
addressing.  Excited  as  they  were  by 
the  words  of  Brutus,  who  had  just 
spoken  to  them,  they  saw  in  Caesar 
only  a  tyrant,  and  in  his  death  only 
a  blessing  for  themselves  :  so  Antony, 
by  using  these  words,  gains  the  good 
will  of  the  mob  in  the  very  start,  thus, 
preparing  their  minds  for  the  sowing 
of  those  seeds  of  "  mischief "  which 
afteward  bore  such  an  abundant  har- 
vest. This  saying,  then,  is  not  a  gen- 
eral truth — or,  rather,  we  should  say, 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  general 
truth.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting 
modern  biographers  who  do,  in  so  far 


CARLYLE. 

as  by  their  biographies  they  can,  make 
"  the  evil  that  a  man  does  live  after 
him,"  and  "  inter  the  good  with  his 
bones."  They  have  an  eye  only  for 
the  filth  and  the  garbage  which  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  whilst 
the  deep  flowing  whirling  under-cur- 
rent— the  inner  life  of  a  man — the 
motive  of  his  actions — his  joys  and 
his  sorrows — in  a  word,  the  soul-life 
of  men — these  they  never  fathom. 

Notably  is  this  the  case  with  Froude 
in  his  life  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  But  it 
really  seems  that  Fraude  very  often 
has  a  way  of  making  out  of  the  sub- 
jects of  his  biographies  either  saints 
or  semi-devils — of  lauding  them  to 
the  skies,  or  defaming  them,  as  Car- 
lyle would  say,  to  the  nethermost 
hell.  Of  Caesar  he  has  made  a  saint  ; 
with  Carlyle  he  has  gone  almost  to 
the  other  extreme. 

The  view  we  get  of  Carlyle  in 
Froude's  life  of  him  is  that  of  a  dys- 
peptic old  man  kicking  over  pots  and 
pans,  cursing  and  swearing  at  every 
chicken  that  crowed,  and  beating  the 
house-maid  with  the  broom.    But  the 
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man  filling  his  pockets  full  of  candies 
for  the  poor,  ragged  urchins  whom  he 
met  in  his  walks  about  the  streets  of 
London,  we  do  not  see.  The  former 
picture  is  that  of  a  man  upon  whom 
dyspepsia  is  doing  its  full  work  ;  the 
latter  that  of  a  man  whose  heart 
beats  with  sympathetic  throbs  for 
suffering  humanity.. 

Why  is  it  that  biographers  do  not, 
as  far  as  possible,  make  the  reverse  of 
Antony's  saying  true,  and  inter  the 
evil  that  a  man  does  with  his  bones, 
leaving  the  good  to  live  after  him  ? 
Will  not  the  evil  live,  alas  !  too  long, 
without  feeding  it  with  the  foul  breath 
of  notoriety?  and  will  not  the  good 
have  a  hard  life  to  live  at  best?  At 
least  we  should  not  have  all  of  the 
evil  and  none  of  the  good  in  a  man's 
life. 

May-be  it  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter for  the  memory  of  Carlyle  if  his 
life  had  not  been  written  in  this  age. 
It  is  a  question  whether  any  man's 
life  can  be  fairly  dealt  with  in  this  age 
of  prejudice  and  of  partizanship,  until 
the  waves  of  public  opinion  which  his 
life,  and,  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
his  death,  set  a-roiling,  subside.  And 
could  Carlyle's  spirit  come  forth  and 
speak  to  the  world,  we  might  hear 
him  saying,  as  Robert  Emmett  said  to 
his  judges,  ".Let  no  man  write  my 
epitaph  ;  for,  as  no  one  who  knows 
my  motives,  dares  now  vindicate 
them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance 
asperse  them.  Let  them  and  me  re- 
pose in  'obscurity  and  peace,  and  my 
tomb  remain  uninscribed  until  other 
times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to 
my  character."  Speaking  from  bitter 
experience}  King  Henry  said,  "  Un-  ! 


easy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown," 
and  if  some  one  should  say,  Reviled 
the  memory  of  him  whom  Genius 
owns,  the  truth  would  not  suffer  much 
at  the  saying  of  it. 

But  what  is  the  true  estimate  of 
Carlyle's  character?  In  view  of  what 
has  been  said,  the  answer  comes,  His 
character  is  an  enigma  which  another 
century  must  solve  Yet  we  do  know 
something  of  him.  He  calls  himself 
a  writer  of  books.  Literature  was  his 
profession.  The  study  of  his  works 
is  the  only  proper  means  of  studying 
the  man.  As  he  wrote,  so  was  he  : 
or  better,  as  he  was,  so  wrote  he. 
"  Out  of  the  abundance  of,  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh  ;"  and  out  of  the 
abundance  of  an  honest  author's 
heart  his  pen  writeth.  But  although 
no  one  doubts  the  honesty  of  Carlyle's 
writing,  yet  the  same  difficulty  meets 
us  in  the  study  of  his  works  as  in  the 
study  of  his  character,  seeing  that 
the  study  of  his  works  is  the  study  of 
his  character.  He  is  a  great  bundle 
of  contradictions. 

Carlyle's  main  characteristic,  per- 
haps, was  earnestness  ;  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  enables  us  better 
than  anything  else  to  get  a  true  solu- 
tion of  his  character.  This  terrible 
earnestness— excellent  thing  in  itself 
— was  not  always  backed  up  by  sound 
judgment  ;  for,  whether  in  the  right 
or  in  the  wrong,  whatever  he  did  he 
did  vehemently.  He  was  like  an  en- 
gine rushing  down  grade  with  a  full 
head  of  steam,  throttle-valve  wide 
open,  and  no  brakes.  If  he  liked  a 
man,  he  liked  him  with  all  his  power 
of  liking.  If  he  disliked  a  man,  he 
disliked  him  with  all  his  powers  of  dis- 
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liking.  For  Napoleon  he  had  a  su- 
preme contempt.  He  calls  him  "  the 
great  highwayman  of  history,  his 
habit  being  to  catch  king  or  kaiser  by 
the  throat  and  swear  by  the  eternal, 
'  If  you  don't  stand  and  deliver  in- 
stantly, I'll  blow  your  brains  out !'  A 
profitable  trade  he  did  at  this  sort  of 
thing,  until  another  man — Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington  by  name — suc- 
ceeded in  clutching  him,  and  there 
was  the  end  of  him."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  came  nearer  making  a  saint 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  than  any  man  that 
has  ever  written  about  him.  In  Car- 
lyle's  eyes,  Cromwell  does  nothing 
wrong  whatever.  In  his  wild,  puri- 
tanical fanaticism,  he  sees  nothing  but 
all-right  earnestness. 

But  this  piece  is  written  mainly  to 
suggest  the  thought  that  justice  should 
be  done  Carlyle.  So  one  word  in  con- 
clusion as  to  his  domestic  relations. 
Here  again  Froude  has  painted  the 
picture  in  colors  of  blackest  ink. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Car- 
lyle's  domestic  life  was  somewhat  un- 
happy. But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
only  the  dark  side  of  it  shown  to  us? 
why  not  let  us  see  whatever  of  bright- 
ness there  is  in  it,  too  ?  As  a  picture 
to  be  artistic  requires  a  proper  relation 
between  light  and  shade,  even  so  here 
let  us  have  some  light  as  well  as  shade. 
What  we  have  is  a  scene  of  darkness 
only.  Let  another  scene — a  scene  en- 
acted after  his  wife,  Jane  Welch  Carr 
lyle's  death — shed  one  ray  of  light 
upon  this  domestic  life  so  blackly  por- 
trayed. The  place  of  it  is  the  grave- 
yard of  the  old  Cathedral  church,  at 
Jane  Welch  Carlyle's  native  Hadding- 


ton. 'Tis  midnight.  All  is  still 
save  the  frolicsome  shadows  sporting 
among  the  graves.  The  full  moon 
calmly  shines  .  on  all  below,  the 
only  watcher  o'er  the  silent  abodes 
of  the  dead.  But  who  is  that  coming 
through  the  gate  ?  Watch  him  and 
see  whither  he  goes.  See  how  he 
totters  !  May-be  he  is  but  getting 
familiar  with  this  place  where  he  must 
soon  take  his  long,  last  sleep.  And 
now,  leaning  heavily  on  his  cane  he 
slowly  makes  his  way  to  a  new-made 
grave  and  kneels  there.  The  moon- 
beams, gently  toying  with  his  gray 
locks,  turn  them  into  threads  of  sil- 
ver. A  tear  falls  upon  the  marble 
slab,  glistening  there  like  a  diamond. 
He  is  reading  the  epitaph  which  his 
own  pen  wrote  :  "  Here,  likewise,  now 
rests  Jane  Welch  Carlyle,  spouse  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Chelsea,  London. 
She  was  born  at  Haddington,  14th 
July,  1801  ;  only  child  of  the  above 
John  Welch,  and  of  Grace  Welch, 
Caplegell,  Dumfriesshire,  his  wife.  In 
her  bright  existence  she  had  more 
sorrows  than  are  common,  but  also  a 
soft  invincibility,  a  capacity  of  dis- 
cernment, and  a  noble  loyalty  of  heart 
which  are  rare.  For  forty  years  she 
was  the  true  and  loving  helpmate  of 
her  husband,  and  by  act  and  word  for- 
warded him  as  none  else  could  in  all 
of  worthy  he  attempted.  She  died 
at  London,  21st  April,  1866,  suddenly 
snatched  away  from  him,  and  the 
light  of  his  life  as  if  gone  out/' 

And  as  he  reads  a  groan  escapes  his 
lips.  Do  not  disturb  him.  Leave  the 
mourner  alone  with  his  dead.  Justitia 
fiat!         Walter  P.  Stradley. 
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THE  YELLOW  POND-LILY. 


0  golden  globes  with  your  fair  green  robes 
The  waving  water  weaves, — 

How  beautif'lly  dressed  is  the  river's  breast 
With  thy  floating  arrow-leaves  ! 

Oh  !  richer  far  than  the  polished  star 

That  burns  in  the  highest  air, 
Is  the  glow  of  the  gold  that  blooms  in  the  fold 

Of  thy  molten  sundrops  there. 

Ah  !  willing  sraves,  the  amorous  waves 

All  lovingly  linger  about  you, 
But  kiss  them  not  yet ;  they'll  soon  you  forget 

And  frolic  along  without  you. 

As  I  gaze  from  the  bridge  at  thy  green  drift  ridge 
With  thick  sprinkled  gold  upon  it, 

1  have  dreams  of  a  flower  I'll  give  a  sweet  shower 
Of  kisses  when  I've  won  it. 

In  swift  unrest  thy  river's  fond  breast 

Goes  longing  from  thee  to  the  sea  ; — 
O  world-tide  of  strife,  as  well  guard  the  life 

Of  my  flower-love  for  me. 

W.  F.  Marshall. 


CLIMBING  LINVILLE  PINNACLE. 


The  sun  was  lazily  creeping  from 
his  hiding-place  in  the  east,  and  ting- 
ing everything  in  nature  with  golden 
hues,  when  a  hand,  lightly  laid  upon 
my  shoulder,  suddenly  brought  my 
wanderings  in  the  land  of  Nod  to  a 
close.  "  Up,  brethren,  up  !"  ejacu- 
lated the  good  old  man  of  the  house  ; 
"  for  if  you  would  climb  the  Linville 
to-day,  the  sun  must  not  be  far  in 
advance  of  your  start." 


So,  shaking  the  "  slumber  drops  " 
from  our  eyes,  and  arranging  our  toil- 
ets hurriedly,  we  hastened  to  the  din- 
ing-room, where  breakfast  already 
awaited  us.  We  were  soon  on  our 
way  to  the  Linville  Pinnacle,  which 
was  eight  miles  distant.  Our  company 
consisted  of  two  ladies,  four  gentle- 
men, two  buggies,  a  horse  and  a  mule 
— and  the  mule,  Mr.  Editor,  the  tallest 
of  the  species.    Why,  it  was  almost 
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like  climbing  a  mountain  to  get  on 
him.  But  who  rode  that  mule?  Echo 
answers,  Who  ?  Mr.  Editor,  did  you 
ever  ride  a  mule?  Well,  it's  nice; 
especially  if  he  is  a  trotter,  and  oc- 
casionally sends  you  up  to  the  moon, 
and  then  suddenly  lets  you  down  to 
earth  again.  Oh  !  the  delightful  ex- 
ercise ! 

But  before  proceeding  far  we  ford 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Catawba  ; 
and,  following  its  banks  for  nearly  a 
mile,  we  come  across  a  singular  specta- 
cle. The  water  is  literally  covered 
with  staves.  Fourteen  thousand  were 
thrown  in  six  miles  above  the  evening 
before  in  order  that  they  might  float 
down  to  the  ford,  half  a  mile  from 
the  depot,  where  they  are  arranged 
for  shipping.  They  cost  $45.00  per 
thousand  at  the  landing,  and  are 
shipped  to  Germany  at  a  cost  of  about 
$45.00  per  thousand  more. 

We  travel  on  slowly  after  leaving 
the  river,  for  it  is  impossible  to  travel 
fast  in  the  land  of  hills.  Over  hill 
and  vale  we  continue  to  go,  till  sud- 
denly we  come  to  a  halt,  and  are  in- 
formed that  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
has  been  reached,  and  that  the  ascent 
must  begin  in  earnest.  While  waiting 
to  rest  before  attempting  the  ascent, 
we  learn  that  we  are  now  in  a  great 
whortleberry  section.  One  man  and 
his  family  during  the  summer  had 
picked  enough  from  Linville  Moun- 
tain to  dry  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  were  worth  at  the  least  calcu- 
lation seven  cents  per  pound — and  it 
was  not  an  extra  season  for  picking 
berries  either.  When  one  gets  through 
school  wouldn't  one  do  well  to  go  to 
Western  North  Carolina  and  go  into 


the  whortleberry  business?  There  is 
more  money  in  it  than  in  practising 
medicine  in  this  day  of  physicians. 
And  then  it  would  be  so  nice  and 
cool  to  camp  out  on  the  mountain 
side  at  night,  in  order  to  take  an  early 
start  next  morning  ! 

The  ascent  begins.    Up,  up,  up  we 
go,  over  shrubs  and  tremendous  rocks, 
for  rugged  and  steep  is  the  road  that 
leads  to  Linville  Pinnacle.    But  stop  ! 
What  grand  panoramic  view  is  this 
that  suddenly  breaks  upon  the  vision  ? 
It  is  the  noted  ShortofT  Mountain, 
which  certainly  has  heen  well  named  ; 
for  it  seems  as  if  the  intention  from 
the  beginning  was  to  make  a  long 
range  of  mountains,  but  before  the 
work  was  complete  the  material  gave 
out,  and  the  mountain  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  suddenly  cut  off.    Here  we 
pause  for  a  moment  to  watch  the 
shadows  as  they  chase    each  other 
across  it's  rocky  breast,  and  to  drink 
in  the  beauties  of  nature,  while  our 
souls  are  filled  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration at  this  piece  of  God's  masonry. 
But  this  is  not  all.    Look  again,  and 
this  time  a  little  more  to  the  left. 
There    the  celebrated    Table  Rock 
stands  in  ■lonely  grandeur  to  tell  the 
traveller  the  story  of  God's  goodness 
and  wisdom.    The  guide  who  points 
out  to  you  all  the  places  of  interest 
on  the  Table  Rock  will  tell  you  while 
ascending  that  he  is  going  to  carry 
you  to  the  same  spot  to  which  the 
Devil  took  the  Saviour  and  showed 
him  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
all  their  glory,  and  as  your  eye  takes 
in  the  view  you  are  made  to  feel  that 
after  all,  perhaps,  he  is  not  far  wrong. 
Up  here  one  feels  like  reciting  vol- 
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umes  of  poetry,  but  somehow  one 
forgets  all  his  cherished  quotations 
and  stands  speechless  listening  to  na- 
ture's silent,  but  eloquent  poetry. 

The  horses  begin  now  to  feel  the 
burdens  that  they  have  been  carry- 
ing;  for  nearly,  three  miles  we  have 
been  going  up  hill.  But  now  it  comes' 
our  turn  to  pull,  for  we  are  in  a  half 
mile  of  the  pinnacle,  and  the  way  is 
so  rugged  and  steep  that  the  horses 
can  go  no  further.  So  taking  basket 
in  hand,  and  melons  (for  you  know 
we  must  have  something  to  eat),  we 
start  "  sheep  fashion"  to  reach  the 
summit.  Twenty  minutes  to  twelve 
we  stand  upon  the  pinnacle,  and  from 
among  its  turreted  cliffs  that  over- 
hang the  awful  gorge  below  we  look 
down  upon  the  silvery  thread  of  the 
leaping  Linville  River,  winding  around 
the  base  of  rock-breasted  Shortoff,  and 
then  gliding  smoothly  down  its  fer- 
tile vale  to  mingle  with  the  Catawba. 
Here  we  have  a  picture  of  rare  and 
indescribable  beauty,  painted  by  the 
Master  Painter's  own  hand.  And  as 
you  stand  filled  with  reverence,  look- 
ing upon  the  valley  below,  human 
habitations  dwindle  into  mere  ant- 
hills, and  the  wealthy  owners  of  those 


lovely  valley  farms  move  about  their 
fields  like  small  insects  in  patches  of 
green.  Their  horses  and  cattle  graz- 
ing in  the  rich  meadows  are  dimin- 
ished to  the  size  of  ants,  and  the 
giants  of  the  forest  appear  no  larger 
than  the  spears  of  grass  at  ypur  feet. 
See  that  bird  of  prey  sailing  leisurely 
along  over  the  fearful  gorge  you  dare 
not  descend,  and  proudly  flapping  his 
wings  above  yon  rocky  pinnacle  you 
cannot  climb.  Compare  his  easy 
flight  with  your  own  toilsome  ascent, 
and  his  wide  range  of  vision  with  your 
narrow  one,  and  the  question  will 
arise  with  emphasis,  "  What  is  man 
that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 

With  feelings  like  these  we  slowly 
descend  from  the  pinnacle,  for  the 
hour  has  arrived  when  we  must  start 
home,  if  we  desire  to  make  it  before 
night,  for  mountaineers  travel  little 
faster  down  the  mountain  side  than 
up.  They  say  that  the  horses  can't 
stand  a  rapid  ascent,  nor  the  buggies 
a  rapid  descent. 

Thus  the  first  day  on  Linville 
closed,  and  when  we  arrived  at  home 
the  fiery  chariot  of  the  sun  had  well 
nigh  disappeared  behind  the  western 
hills.  -  W.  F.  Watson. 


AN  OLD  STUDENT  TO  A  NEW  ONE* 


Locust  Avenue,  Sept.  5,  1885. 
My  D'ear  Nephew  : — Just  thirty-two 
years  ago  I  left  home  for  college,  and 
I  was  very  vividly  reminded  of  long 

*This  letter  came  into  our  hands  after  the  rest 
of  the  Student  had  gone  to  press.  Having  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  the  writer,  we  give  it  a 
place  in  our  magazine,  hoping  that  it  may  be  of 
general  interest  and  value. 

Editors  of  Student. 


past  scenes  as  I  witnessed  your  de- 
parture last  Monday — your  trunk 
strapped  behind  the  carriage,  your 
mother  half  smiling  for  joy  and  half 
weeping  for  sorrow,  and  your  father 
emphasizing  his  "  God  bless  you, 
John,"  by  the  earnest,  loving  grasp  of 
his  hand.  The  lapse  of  years  has 
dimmed  the  recollection  of  many  of 
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my  youthful  experiences,  but  the 
memory  of  my  home-leaving  and  early 
college  days  is  still  so  fresh  and  green 
that  I  feel  my  heart  warming  toward 
you  with  a  peculiar  glow  as  you  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  your  college  course. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  im- 
portance of  choosing  your  associates. 
You  will  find  "  many  men  of  many 
kinds "  in  college,  and  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  there  are  not  some 
whose  companionship  will  do  you 
more  harm  than  good.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  you  do  not  allow  yourself  to 
form  intimacies  with  young  men 
whom  you  would  not  introduce  to 
your  sisters?  And  do  not  be  too  fast 
in  forming  any  intimacies.  Be  court- 
eous to  all,  but  slow  in  taking  any 
man  to  your  heart. 

I  used  to  notice,  when  I  was 
a  student,  that  early  in  a  session 
some  young  men  were  very  ob- 
trusive and  loud,  and  a  stranger 
would  have  thought  that  they  were 
the  real  leaders  in  college  life  and  so- 
ciety. But  you  will  find,  by  and  by, 
that  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  workers 
are  the  men  who  control  public  senti- 
ment, and  win  the  widest  and  largest 
respect. 

Loudness  is  essentially  vulga^ 
The  true  gentleman  does  not  lack 
spirit  or  turn  away  from  any  ra. 
tional  enjoyment,  but  he  is  quiet,  and 
refrains  from  anything  which  would 
be  disagreeable  to  others.  There 
never  was  a  "  brassy  "  gentleman.  The 
terms  are  contradictory.  Now,  these 
are  not  merely  the  views  of  your  old 
fogy  uncle,  but  they  are  recognized  as 
true  by  refined  people  all  over  the 
world.  And,  John,  I  beg  you,  whether 
you  graduate  or  not,  BE  A  GENTLEMAN. 


I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are 
some  sort  of  rules  or  laws  in  the  col- 
lege to  which  you  have  gone.  There 
used  to  be  when  I  went  to  college, 
and  ought  to  be  now.  Any  commu- 
nity without  its  laws  would  be  in  a 
dismal  state  of  anarchy.  Let  me 
urge  you  to  inform  yourself  very  care- 
fully as  to  what  these  laws  are,  and 
then,  if  you  think  that  they  are  un- 
reasonable, or  that  you  cannot  keep 
them,  write  to  your  father  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  send  you  somewhere 
else.  You  cannot,  with  honor,  make 
any  reservation,  when  you,  without 
compulsion,  put  yourself  under  law. 

I  have  heard  thoughtless  young 
men  object  that  doing  this  de- 
prived them  of  their  liberty.  Let 
me  quote  to  you  a  few  sentences 
from  Blackstone,  the  greatest  wri- 
ter on  English  law.  I  wish  every 
man  in  the  land  knew  them  by  heart  : 
"  Every  man,  when  he  enters  into  so- 
ciety, gives  up  a  part  of  his  natural 
liberty  as  the  price  of  so  valuable  a 
purchase,  and,  in  consideration  of  re- 
ceiving the  advantages  of  mutual 
commerce  (i.  e.,  association,  protec- 
tion, etc.),  obliges  himself  to  conform 
to  those  laws  which  the  community 
has  thought  proper  to  establish.  And 
this  species  of  legal  obedience  and 
conformity  is  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  that  wild  and  savage  liberty 
which  is  sacrificed  to  obtain  it,  for  no 
man,  that  considers  a  moment,  would 
wish  to  retain  the  absolute  and  un- 
controlled power  of  doing  whatever 
he  pleases  :  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  every  other  man  would  also 
have  the  same  power  ;  and  then  there 
would  be  no  security  to  individuals  in 
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any  of  the  enjoyments  of  life." 
Now,  it  is  with  college  law  as  it  is  on 
a  wider  scale  with  civil  law.  Yoff  do, 
and  ought  to,  part  with  your  liberty 
to  do  what  is  forbidden.  But  out  of 
this  comes  order,  peace,  amenity,  civ- 
ilization." 

My  quotation  has  taken  up  more  of 
my  paper  than  I  had  intended  to  de- 
vote to  it,  and  my  sheet  is  full.    If  I 


can  get  time,  I  shall  write  to  you 
again  shortly,  and  give  you  some  sug- 
gestions about  how  to  study.  Mean- 
time write  often  and  at  length.  Tell 
us  how  you  like  Wake  Forest,  the 
young  men,  etc. 

Your  mother's  letter,  which  goes 
with  this,  will  give  you  the  news 
about  us  all. 

Your  affectionate  uncle,  ***** 


OBITUAB,  7. —EENR  Y  B.  CONRAD. 


In  the  midst  of  life  cometh  death. 
In  returning  to  College  there  are  many 
things  to  remind  us  of  our  friend, 
Henry  B.  Conrad,  who,  after  a  short 
illness,  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  his 
home  near  Lewisville,  N.  C,  July  13, 
1885,  aged  twenty-three  years,  seven 
months,  and  one  day.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Wake  Forest  College,  June  1 1, 
1885. 

Last  session  he  was  among  us  as  an 
Anniversary  representative,  Business 
Manager  of  The  Student,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Reading  Room,  and 
an  honored  member  of  the  Philoma- 
thesian  Society.  These  positions  all 
promised  a  life  of  great  usefulness. 
It  seems  strange  to  our  short-sighted 
vision  that  any  one  should  be  called 
from  life  just  after  having  completed 
such  .honest  and  liberal  preparation 
for  living.  What  a  joy  now  to  re- 
member that,  while  he  prepared  for  this 
life,  he  did  not  forget  the  preparation 
for  the  true  life  which  is  to  come. 
He  said  that,  whatever  might  be  his 
life-work,  he  expected  to  live  for  the 
glory  of  God.  His  is  the  gain  ;  to 
many  is  the  loss.  .  Therefore  be  it 


Resolved  1.  That  in  the  death  of  our 
brother  Henry  B.  Conrad,  the  Wake 
Forest  Alumni  Association  loses  one 
of  its  youngest  and  most  promising 
members,  the  Philomathesian  Society 
one  of  its  ornaments,  and  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends  a  congenial  companion. 

2.  That  we  would  be  resigned  to 
this  mysterious  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, and  be  persuaded  that  God  is 
good,  and  that  He  doeth  all  things  well. 

3.  That  we  sympathize  with  the  in- 
mates of  the  home  far  away,  which 
death  has  rudely  entered,  and  tender 
them  our  condolence  in  their  deep 
affliction. 

4.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  the  Philomathesian 
Society,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  our  lamented  brother, 
and  that  The  Wake  Forest  Stu- 
dent be  requested  to  publish  the 
same. 

E.  F.  Tatum, 

E.  H.  McCullers, 

C.  E.  Brewer, 

Committee. 
Philomathesian  Halt,    Wake  Forest 
College,  N.  C,  Sept.  15,  1885. 
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EDITORIAL 


SALUTATORY. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Student 
it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  untried 
editors.  Started  at  a  perriod  not  at 
all  favorable  to  the  success  of  college 
magazines,  it  overcame  all  opposi- 
tion, removed  every  difficulty,  demon- 
strated as  groundless  the  predictions 
of  all  the  prophets  of  evil,  and,  hav- 
ing made  a  character  for  itself,  begins 
its  fifth  volume  with  bright  pros- 
pects. Before  it  has  attained  to  its 
fourth  birthday  it  has  undoubtedly 
impressed  the  friends  of  the  College 
and  the  reading  public  generally  by 
its  intrinsic  merit.  The  untiring  ef- 
forts of  friends,  the  energy  and  talent 
of  its  managers,  and  the  co-operation 
of  a  generous  public  have  placed  THE 
STUDENT  on  a  firm  and  solid  basis, 
and  given  it  an  enviable  reputation 
among  the  college  magazines  of  our 
country.  It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the 
present  editorial  staff  to  sustain  the 
literary  standard  already  established, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  Wake  For- 
est College,  to  afford  to  its  students, 
patrons,  and  friends  a  medium  of  com- 
munication, and  to  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  the  magazine  by  enlarging 
its  circulation. 

In  the  attainment  of  these  desira- 
ble and  necessary  results,  we  ask  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  the  friends  of 
education  generally,  and  of  Wake 
Forest  in  particular. 

E.  H.  McC. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 


Not  one-fourth  of  the  number  of 
students  who  enter  our  colleges  re- 
main in  their  class  until  graduation; 
The  freshman  class  is  alvyays  large, 
but  there  is  a  continual  falling  off 
from  year  to  year  until  only  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  remain. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  for 
this  decrease  in  the  class  as  it  ad- 
vances. Some  say  that  they  are  una- 
ble to  pursue  their  course  further  for 
want  of  means, — a  very  timid  excuse 
for  a  young  man  of  energy  to  render 
in  this  day  and  time.  Others  are 
hindered  on  account  of  sickness  for  a 
short  period,  and  becoming  discour- 
aged give  up  in  despair.  But  the 
greater  part  yield  to  the  erroneous 
idea,  now  too  prevalent,  that  only  a 
so  called  "  practical  "  education  is 
necessary  for  a  business  man.  Their 
fathers  and  uncles  have  been  able  to 
live  in  fair  circumstances  without  a 
college  education,  and  being  satisfied 
to  do  equally  as  well,  they  plunge 
into  the  same  old  ruts,  leaving  prog- 
ress and  improvement  to  other  men 
not  more  heroic  but  more  brilliant. 
A  more  hot-blooded  class  of  boys  keep 
their  eyes  upon  those  geniuses  who 
have  with  a  limited  education  burst 
upon  the  world  at  once,  swayed  mul- 
titudes at  their  bidding,  lived  amid 
the  splendors  of  national  glory,  and 
died  for  national  honor  to  be  heaped 
over  their  remains.    But  it  is  great 
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presumption  for  a  young  man  to  con- 
sider himself  a  genius. 

When  the  truth  is  all  told,  there  is 
a  lack  of  manly  independence  which 
causes  this  falling  off  from  the  class,  — 
a  cowardly  spirit  lurking  in  ignorance 
and  inferiority  and  assuming  a  very 
respectable  epithet,  the  "practical." 
This  ''practical"  idea  has  completely 
upset  the  fundamental  notion  of  true 
education.  A  mere  glance  will'  show 
that  all  the  professions  and  all  the 
business  departments  are  swarming 
with  ill  equipped  men  :  lawyers  unfit 
for  counsel ;  doctors  dangerous  to  be 
patronized;  half-starved  businessmen 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence. 
These  are  the  results  of  this  business 
education.  Truly  competent  and  well 
educated  men  are  in  demand  every- 
where. A  classical  education  is  the 
most  practical  after  all.  It  prepares 
the  mind  to  use  materials  to  be  gath- 
ered hereafter ;  gives  it  patience  to 
endure  the  burning  heat  and  pelting 
storms,  of  life ;  gives  it  the  power  to 
know,  intuitively,  how  to  get  light  on 
any  subject,  and,  like  a  burning  glass 
bring  to  a  focus  all  the  rays  of  light 
and  heat  which  are  necessary  to  con. 
sume  all  obstacles  and  objections. 

O.  F.  T. 


THE  STUDENT  MEDAL. 

A  gold  medal,  offered  by  the  Socie- 
ties, is  presented  at  each  commence- 
ment to  the  student  of  Wake  Forest 
College  who  contributes  the  best  essay 
to  the  magazine  during  the  session. 
This  medal  was  first  presented  at  the 
Anniversary  of  1883  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Os- 


borne, of  Asheville,  now  Editor  of 
The  New  Era,  Shelby,  N.  C.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Royall,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  was 
the  second  to  win  it,  the  presentation 
being  made  at  the  Commencement  of 
1884.  The  honor  was  borne  off  at  last 
Commencement  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Allen, 
of  Halifax  county,  N.  C,  now  princi- 
pal of  the  Academy  at  Pantego,  N.  C. 

The  medal  is  now  provided  by  the 
Euzelian  and  Philomathesian  Socie- 
ties. It  was,  however,  originally  sug- 
gested, and  the  first  medal  was  given, 
by  a  friend  of  THE  STUDENT.  In 
his  communication  to  the  editors  on 
the  subject  he  had  this  to  say : 

"Many  who  would  feel  themselves  unable  to 
write  a  critical  essay  or  to  handle  an  abstract  sub- 
ject would  give  you  most  readable  articles  in  the 
simple,  easy,  and  natural  style,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  best  and  most  desirable  of  all  styles.  The 
young  writer  who  gives  a  plain  and  unadorned  ac- 
count of  a  trip  that  he  has  made,  or  a  fishing 
frolic,  or  some  incident  of  his  own  boyhood,  is 
training  himself  to  make  a  writer  to  whom  the 
great  magazines  will  some  day  pay  five  to  ten  dol- 
lars a  page.  The  young  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  aims  too  high  at  first  is  likely  to  lose  his 
hatchet  altogether." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  extract 
is  directed  against  the  soaring  habit  of 
young  writers.  As  a  class  they  seem 
to  be  constantly  striving  to  set  down 
words  in  the  most  rhythmical  order, 
rather  than  to  express  their  thoughts 
clearly  and  forcibly.  That  is  as  if  a 
would-be  carpenter  should  spend  his 
time  in  gaudily  painting  his  planes, 
saw,  and  hammer,  and  arranging  them 
now  this  way,  now  that  on  his  bench, 
expecting  so  to  show  his  skill,  rather 
than  in  pointing  to  the  house  that  he 
had  built.  This  faulty  style  is,  for 
I  the  most  part,  chargeable  to  the 
1  choice   of   abstract  subjects,  about 
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which  the  young  writer  knows  little, 
and,  therefore,  has  little  to  say.  Hav- 
ing little  or  nothing  to  say,  he  sets 
himself  to  the  ornamentation  of  that 
little  or  nothing  in  order  that  it  may 
pass  for  something.  The  judicious 
reader  soon  recognizes  in  this  exces- 
sive flourish  and  decoration  the  sign 
of  emptiness,  and  reads  no  more  of  it. 
Among  a  number  of  subjects  for  com- 
position the  choice  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  writer. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  engage  in 
the  honorable  contest  for  the  STUDENT 
Medal,  we  commend  the  line  of  sub- 
jects indicated  in  the  above  quotation. 
We  would  suggest  further  that  the 
excellence  of  the  essays  in  the  minds 
of  the  judges  next  May  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  month  in  which  they 
were  composed :  November  will  an- 
swer as  well  as  April.  The  pressure 
on  our  space  is  so  great  as  the  contest 
draws  to  a  close  that  we  cannot  insert 
all  that  would  otherwise  appear. 

W.  L.  P. 


COMMITTEE  GOVERNMENT. 


To  one  reflecting  upon  the  last 
presidential  campaign  it  would  seem 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
ignorant  of  the  distinction  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  government.  After  the  con- 
ventions made  their  several  nomina- 
tions, the  newspapers  proceeded  to 
discuss,  with  the  greatest  zeal,,  the 
characters  and  political  creeds  of  their 
respective  favorites.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  "stumped"  by  enthusiastic 
3 


adherents,  each  declaring  that  his 
choice  was  the  most  honorable  and 
intelligent  man,  and  his  opponent  the 
greatest  villain  and  numskull  in  the 
world,  and  that  unless  Blaine  or  Cleve- 
land, as  the  case  might  be,  were  elect- 
ed, the  country  was  ruined  forever. 
Each  voter  seemed  to  think  that  the 
election  of  his  candidate  would  in- 
volve a  teetotal  change  of  govern- 
mental policy.  The  Prohibitionist 
drank  many  a  toast  to  the  time  when 
cold  water  should  be  the  national 
beverage.  The  fair  adherents  of  Mrs. 
Lockwood  feasted  upon  the  hope  that 
the  female  millennium  was  nigh  at 
hand,  when  pantaloons  might  be  worn 
with  impunity  and  "mother-hub- 
bards  "  stalk  abroad  without  fear  of 
molestation  at  the  hands  of  brutal 
police,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  should 
be  succeeded  by  the  sun-bonnet. 
Then  followed  a  period  of  vitupera- 
tion and  eulogizing  until  November 
4th  decided  the  election.  The  Dem- 
ocrats gave  themselves  up  to  ratifica- 
tion meetings,  while  the  Republicans 
waited  in  suspense  for  the  crash  of 
the  government  structure.  But  to 
the  surprise  of  many,  the  old  ship 
moved  on  in  pretty  much  the  same 
course  as  before. 

The  truth  is,  the  President's  influence 
on  legislation  does  not  amount  to|a  row 
of  pins.  It  is  true  that  he  has  the  power 
of  the  veto,  but  this  is  a  negative  and 
not  a  positive  force.  He  may  send  his 
(  messages  to  Congress,  but  these  are  no- 
toriously disregarded.  The  Chairmen 
of  the  Standing  Committees  virtually 
control  legislation.  Many  labor  under 
the  hallucination  that  by  electing  this 
I  or  that  man  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
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gress,  their  views  will  be  impressed 
upon  national  legislation,  but  the 
Representative  soon  learns  that  it  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  make 
his  voice  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
country.  He  usually  draws  up  a  bill 
of  importance  to  his  constituents.  He 
seizes,  as  he  thinks,  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  presenting  it,  but  finds  to 
his  disgust  that  the  Speaker  has  rec- 
ognized some  older  member.  He 
tries  again,  but  this  time,  is  "  out  of 
order."  After  various  disappoint- 
ments his  bill  is  read  and  referred  to 
one  of  the  committees,  a  bourn  from 
which  few  bills  ever  return. 

Since  Congress  virtually  grants  to 
the  committers  the  power  of-deciding 
upon  all  bills,  they  report  only  such 
as  they  are  interested  in,  and  the 
young  member's  bill  is  never  heard 
from.  When  he  returns  to  his  con- 
stituents he  is  met  with  the  remark, 
"  Why,  he's  no  'count.  He  didn't 
even  make  a  speech,  much  less  pass  a 
bill  "  ;  and  then  he  takes  his  rank 
among  disappointed  politicans.  The 
man  who  thinks  his  interest  can  be 
served  by  the  member  from  his  dis- 
trict is  wofully  mistaken.  The  Stand- 
ing Committees  control  legislation, 
and  the  Speaker  controls  the  Stand- 
ing Committees,  for  he  appoints 
them  and  is  apt  to  appoint  a 
majority  of  men  who  favor  his  own 
policy.  It  is  evident  that  reform  is 
needed  in  this  direction.  Yet  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  amount  of  business 
which  demands  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, the  committee  system  cannot 
be  avoided,  as  it  is  the  most  time  sav- 
ing system  known. 

R.  H.  W. 


A  FRESHMAN'S  DREAM. 


It  was  a  balmy  evening  in  autumn. 
The  clouds,  decked  with  the  hues  of 
the  sun's  lingering  rays,  floated  softly 
above  the  dull  earth.  The  spacious 
forest's  foliage,  tinged  with  brown  as 
a  token  of  the  coming  winter,  filled 
the  mind  with  the  sense  of  rest  and 
with  sober  reflections  on  the  autumn 
of  life.  The  lowing  herds,  crowding 
homeward,  filled  the  woods  with  the 
cheerful  tinkling  of  bells.  All  nature 
seemed  full  of  life — full  of  music. 
On  this  eve  at  the  railroad  station  of 
a  quiet  rural  district,  might  have  been 
seen  awaiting  the  train's  arrival  a 
youth  of  eighteen  summers.  On  his 
face  was  that  quiet,  determined  ex- 
pression which  betokens  a  true  heart 
animated  by  noble  purposes.  As  he 
waited  a  shade  of  sadness  crossed  his 
countenance.  He  was  thinking  of 
those  behind,  of  the  mother's  kiss, 
the  sister's  caress,  and  the  father's 
parting  admonition.  And  more,  per- 
haps, than  all,  he  thought  of  that 
other  parting,  when  those  lovely  eyes 
— to  him  more  than  heavenly  in  their 
beauty — spoke  what  the  lips  failed  to 
utter,  and  inspired  him  with  fresh 
hopes.  But  the  arrival  of  the  train 
disturbed  this  train  of  reflections,  and 
he  started — yes,  started  to  college. 
As  the  train  sped  on,  he  began  to 
dream.  He  saw  "himself,  first,  a  stu- 
dent in  classic  walls — an  object  of  ad- 
miration to  professors  and  associates  ; 
the  first  in  every  class,  the  master  of 
Greek  roots,  Latin  rules,  and  Loga~ 
rithms.  In  fact,  he  imagined  himself 
the  ladies'  favorite,  the  pride  and  pet 
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of  the  whole  college.  Suddenly  a 
change  came  over  the  spirit  of  his 
dreams  ;  years  had  rapidly  sped  by, 
and  he  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
senior's  dignity,  gazed  upon  as  a  per- 
fect compendium  of  knowledge,  ad- 
mired, petted,  and  worshipped  by  all. 
Soon  came  the  graduation  day,  and 
he  saw  himself,  crowned  with  honors, 
step  forth  a  knight  plumed  for  a 
world's  triumphs.  The  whistle  had 
given  forth  its  shrill  note  and  the  cars 
were  soon  still.  From  his  dreaming 
he  was  rudely  aroused  by  shouts  of 
"  fresh  !  fresh  !"  and  as  he  stepped 
from  the  car  he  was  greeted  by  a  per- 
fect whirlwind  of  hisses  and  sneers 
from  the  rude  and  mirth-loving  soph- 
omores. The  faces  of  all  were  shroud- 
ed in  darkness  and  their  remarks  were 
peculiarly  alarming  to  a  new  student. 
"A  well  proportioned  fellow,"  says 
one.  "  A  fine  racer  he  will  be."  "Boys, 
get  your  pipes  ready  ;  smoke  will  do 
him  good,"  says  another.  Numerous 
other  ways  of  hazing  were  being  dis- 
cussed as  they  hurried  him  off. 

Such  were  the  scenes  of  former 
days  at  nearly  all  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. Although  this  barbarous  and 
dastardly  practice  has  been  in  vogue 
for  centuries,  it  is  fast  yielding  to  the 
refined  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
times.  It  still  asserts  itself  at  some 
institutions  in  occasional  spirts,  which, 
however,  testify  that  its  vitality  is  on 
the  wane.  This  is  a  day  of  delight  to 
the  freshman,  and  no  other  age  can 
boast  of  so  many  privileges  accorded 
him.  Now,  instead  of  a  hazing,  a  cor- 
dial and  friendly  greeting  is  tendered 
him. 

E.  H.  Mc. 


"  THE  GREAT  SOLDIER'S"  MONUMENT. 


Although  Americans  are  gener- 
ally slow  to  testify  their  honor  for 
their  famous  men  in  this  way,  it  is  a 
little  surprising  that  the  subscription 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  General  Grant  is  be- 
ing increased  so  slowly.  This  is  due, 
principally,  to  the  fact  that  quite  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  were  opposed  to  the 
selection  of  Riverside  Park  as  the 
resting-place  for  his  remains.  Con- 
sidering him  as  a  national  hero,  they 
contend  that  his  remains  should  rest 
at  the  national  capital,  and  are  not 
disposed  to  give  much  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  a  city  with  which 
he  was  in  no  way  identified.  And  as 
the  people  of  New  York  think  it  is 
probable  that  his  remains  will  be  re- 
moved from  their  State,  the  subcrip- 
tion  is  languishing  there  also. 

The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and 
young — all  having  been  asked  to  give 
what  they  see  fit,  many  fifty  cents,  ten 
and  five  cents  contributions  are  now 
being  made.  The  grand  total  of  the 
monument  fund  at  present  is  about 
seventy-two  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
contributions  of  each  day  are  very 
small.  As  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
any  general  popular  or  national  con- 
tribution will  be  made,  New  York  will, 
doubtless,  contribute  very  largely  to 
the  fund. 

No  design  for  the  memorial  has,  as 
yet,  been  accepted,  though  many  have 
been  suggested.  It  is  probable  that 
the  design  of  the  monument  will  be 
purely  American,  and  that  American 
Architects  only  will  be  employed  to 
erect  it.  J.  S. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Silver  Dollar. — The  cry 
comes  up  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Bland  act.  Financiers  and  business 
men  fear  that  we  are  approaching  a 
fearful  crisis,  in  which  all  classes  are 
bound  to  suffer  more  or  less.  Enough 
of  the  silver  dollar !  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  sentiment.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
present  rate  of  $2,000,000  worth  every 
month  shall  continue,  we  shall  grad- 
ually drift  to  a  silver  basis.  In  that 
event  there  will  be  a  depreciation  in 
silver,  and  gold  will  be  at  a  premium. 
The  silver  dollar  will  not  now  pass  for 
its  face  value  in  foreign  lands,  and 
gold  must  be  paid  instead.  In  this 
way  our  gold  is  likely  to  pass  out  of 
our  country. 

The  silver  dollar  is  now  worth  only 
about  eighty-three  cents,  and  unless 
Bland  act  is  repealed,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  maintain  our  present  gold 
standard.  It  has  already  begun  to 
derange  our  entire  financial  and  indus- 
trial system.  Harmony,  however,  ex- 
ists now  between  our  financial  system 
and  that  of  other  great  commercial 
countries,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to 
maintain  this  harmony.  But  it  will 
be  impossible  unless  all  shall  have  the 
same  standard  of  money.  Hence  it 
is  thought  expedient  for  all  the  na- 
tions to  agree  on  one  standard.  A  gold 
basis  is  preferable,  since  experience 
has  shown  that  silver  has  its  true  value 
only  as  a  subsidiary  coin.  And  it  is 
not  possible  to  place  gold  and  silver 
on  an  equal  financial  basis  any  more 


than  it  is  any  other  articles  of  une- 
qual value. 

The  Bland  act  with  all  its  attend- 
ing consequences  is  but  another  in- 
stance where  wealth  governs  legisla- 
tion. It  was  by  the  influence  of  a 
few  wealthy  silver  men  that  the  bill 
was  first  passed,  just  to  secure  a  mar- 
ket for  their  silver.  It  is  true  that  the 
production  of  silver  is  an  important 
industry  in  this  country ;  but  what 
are  the  interests  of  a  few  wealthy 
men  in  comparison  with  the  disastrous 
effects  of  allowing  our  currency  to  be 
debased  ?  It  is  hoped  that  the  next 
Congress  will  take  this  matter  in  hand 
at  an  early  day  and  that  business  con- 
fidence will  be  restored. 

Cholera  in  Europe  — When  will 
this  fearful  epidemic  cease  its  ravages 
upon  the  people  of  Europe?  Year 
after  year  hundreds  and  thousands 
fall  victims  to  this  scourge.  All 
through  the  summer  season  of  each 
year  the  newspapers  have  to  record 
the  destruction  it  has  wrought,  yet 
the  cause  of  its  visits  has  not  been 
removed,  nor  has  a  remedy  been  dis- 
covered sufficient  to  check  it.  Last 
year  France  was  the  greatest  sufferer- 
from  its  awful  work,  nor  is  she  free 
from  its  ravages  this  year;  but  Spain 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  epidemic  this 
season.  Despite  all  the  precautions 
of  quarantine,  the  fatal  malady  spreads 
far  and  wide;  even  the  sailors  in  port 
do  not  escape  its  awful  grasp.  They 
have  suffered  this  year  more  than  ever 
before,    Will  the  authorities  of  these 
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unfortunate  districts  never  manage  to 
avoid  a  plague  which  so  embarrasses 
the  business  world,  when  they  have 
so  often  been  reminded  by  the  best 
physicians  that  the  disease  has  a  mani- 
fest preference  for  the  dissipated  and 
unclean?  Shall  uncleanliness  in  this 
enlightened  age  of  the  nineteenth 
century  continue  to  be  the  source  of 
so  much  suffering  and  death  ?  The 
authorities  are  greatly  responsible  for 
this  squalor,  owing  to  their  imperfect 
system  of  drainage.  According  to  the 
report  of  a  prominent  physician  from 
Marseilles,  "  if  it  had  been  desired  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  a  new  epi- 
demic, it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  adopted  a  more  effective  pro- 
cess." Notwithstanding  all  these  facts, 
it  is  feared  that  some  of  our  largest 
cities  in  America  will,  by  sheer  negli- 
gence, allow  some  parts  within  their 
suburbs  to  degenerate  into  unclean- 
liness until  they  shall  attract  this  real 
Asiatic  cholera.  It  is  remarkably 
strange  why  any  people  will  suffer 
such  degradation,  much  more  in  re- 
gard to  Americans.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  scourge  has  reached 
its  greatest  fatality  this  season  in  Eu- 
rope, and  will  finally  disappear  per- 
haps about  November. 

England   and   Ireland.— The 


great  question  of  Ireland's  relations 
to  the  British  government  is  again  at- 
tracting public  attention.  The  speech 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  recently  delivered  at 
Dublin  before  a  conference  of  the 
Nationalists  has  brought  forth  many 
denunciations  from  the  press  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Parnell  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  achieve  legislative  inde- 
pendence for  Ireland.  This  pronun- 
ciamento  took  the  people  of  England 
by  surprise  and  caused  great  excite- 
ment througout  the  kingdom,  for  it  is 
a  manifest  evidence  of  the  powerful 
influence  which  Mr.  Parnell  exerts 
over  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  Lon- 
don papers  seem  wilfully  indisposed 
to  comprehend  the  real  questions  at 
issue.  They  claim  that  Mr.  Parnell 
aims  at  a  complete  separation  of  Ire- 
land from  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  He  made  no  such  allusion, 
however,  in  his  speech,  but  boldly  set 
forth  his  intention  not  to  entertain  the 
project  of  local  board  or  county  gov- 
ernment, but  that  legislative  inde- 
pendence was  Ireland's  desire,  and 
this  he  had  determined  to  secure. 

This  manifesto  shows  to  the  people 
of  England  that  the  Irish  have  deter- 
mined to  make  the  new  parliament  the 
last  in  which  they  will  take  part. 

O.  F.  T. 
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— One  week  after  the  opening  there 
were  135  students  at  Chapel  Hill. 

— The  Shelby  Female  College  open- 
ed last  week  under  most  favorable  aus- 
pices. 

— Trinity  College  opened  with  85 
students.  We  wish  for  Trinity  a  new 
and  more  brilliant  career. 

— More  than  375  candidates  applied 
for  admission  at  Harvard  this  year. 
It  is  believed  that  the  freshman  class 
this  year  will  be  the  largest  on  record. 

—Oxford  Female  Seminary  opened 
on  the  2nd  inst.  with  seventy  pupils 
and  many  more  are  expected  soon. 
The  attendance  is  larger  than  ever 
before. 

— Of  the  American  women  students 
at  the  University  of  Zurich  the  lar- 
gest number  are  registered  in  the 
Medical  school,  and  the  second  largest 
in  the  school  of  Philosophy. 

— Prof  H.  W.  Reinhart  has  dispos- 
ed of  his  entire  interest  in  Thomas- 
ville  Female  College  to  Prof.  J.  N. 
Stallings,  who  has  associated  with  * 
him  Prof.  J.  A.  Delke,  formerly  of 
Murfreesboro. 

— The  total  number  reported  pres- 
ent last  year  at  the  nine  Prussian  Uni- 
versities was  12,937.  According  to 
faculties  the  students  were  divided  as 
follows  :  Evangelical  theology  2,322  ; 
Catholic  theology  236;  law  2,244; 
medicine  3,256  ;  philosophy  4,879. 

—According  to  a  report  recently 
presented  $24,200,000  have  been  given 
by  gifts  and  bequests  within  the  last 


fifteen  years  for  the  endowment  of 
colleges,  not  counting  sums  under 
$ioc,ooo,  nor  gifts  for  buildings,  ap_ 
paratus,  libraries,  etc.  Of  this  amount 
$1,849,000  is  credited  to  Baptists. 

— John  Ruskin  once  wrote  to  a  young 
collegian  :  "  To  do  as  much  as  you  can 
healthily  and  happily  do  each  day  in 
a  well-determined  direction,  with  a 
view  to  far-off  results,  and  with  pres- 
ent enjoyment  of  one's  work,  is  the 
only  proper,  the  only  essentially  prof- 
itable way." 

— The  Catholics  are  earnestly  at 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  gifts  to 
found  a  Catholic  University  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  amount  to  $5,000,000. 
It  is  expected  to  raise  at  least  a 
$1,000,000  endowment  fund.  The 
theological  department  will  be  estab- 
lished first,  and  afterwards  schools  of 
law,  medicine,  etc.,  will  be  added. 

— The  next  session  of  the  N.  C. 
Teachers'  Assembly  will  be  held  at 
Black  Mountain  Hotel,  where  the  last 
was  held.  Some  of  the  papers  stated 
that  the  accommodations  last  summer 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  which, 
however,  happened  not  to  be  so.  It 
is  hoped  that  great  improvements  will 
be  made  for  the  next  meeting. 

—The  University  of  N.orth  Caroli- 
na has  never  been  so  prominently  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  State  as  during 
the  last  six  months.  Long  articles 
pro  and  con  have  appeared  in  many 
papers,  the  pro's  insisting  that  the 
University  is  at  the  head  of  the  sys- 
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tern  of  education  by  the  State,  the 
con's  objecting  for  the  most  part  to 
the  free  tuition  now  given  to  county 
students.  The  former  would  find  by 
a  little  historical  study  of  the  statutes 
touching  the  University  that  their  po- 
sition was  once  true,  but  happens  now 
not  to  be  true. 

— There  has  been  much  bitterness 
associated  with  the  election  of  the 
President  of  Vassar  College.  The 
committee  to  nominate  placed  before 
the  trustees  three  times  unanimously 
the  name  of  Dr.  Galusha  Anderson, 
of  Chicago.  But  he  could  not  be 
elected.  The  opposition  to  him  orig- 
inated in  a  secret  society  feud  in  col- 
lege thirty-four  years  ago.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  conspiracy  to 
defeat  him.  A  compromise  was  effect- 
ed, and  Rev.  S.  W.  Duncan,  D.  D.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  without 
dissent.  We  should  expect  him  to 
decline.  Since  the  above  was  written 
Dr.  Duncan  has  declined. 

— The  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  at  their  meeting  on 
the  31st  of  June  last,  elected  four  new 
professors  and  two  assistant  professors. 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  Prof,  of 
English  Literature,  is  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  about  forty-five  years  old. 
He  holds  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  is  a  Baptist. 
Prof.  Nelson  B.  Henry,  who  fills  the 
chair  of  Pedagogics,  is  a  native  of 
Missouri.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Normal  College  of  that  State,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  was  associate 
editor  of  The  Missouri  School  Journal. 
He  is  about  forty  years  of  age  and  a 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South. 


The  chair  of  Modern  Languages  is 
given  to  Prof.  Walter  D.  Toy,  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  brother  of  Dr.  Crawford  H. 
Toy,  of  Harvard.  He  holds  the  A. 
M.  degree  of  the  University  of  Va. 
He  has  spent  the  past  three'years  in 
Germany  and  Paris.  He  is  a  Baptist, 
about  twenty-nine  years  old.  The 
chair  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Mining  falls  to  Prof.  William  B.  Phil- 
lips, son  of  Dr.  Charles  Phillips,  of 
Chapel  Hill.  In  1877  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  N.  C, 
and  by  post-graduate  study  obtained 
there  in  '83  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  He 
will  spend  the  ensuing  scholastic  year 
in  Europe.  He  is  a  Presbyterian.  Mr. 
James  L.  Love,  of  Gastonia,  N.  C, 
holds  the  assistant-professorship  of 
Pure  Mathematics.  Afier  his  gradua 
tion  in  the  school  of  Mathematics  at 
Chapel  Hill,  he  continued  his  studies 
at  Johns  Hopkins  for  one  year.  He 
is  a  Presbyterian.  Mr.  George  F.  At- 
kinson is  the  assistant  professor  of 
Natural  History.  He  holds  a  diploma 
from  Cornell  University.  His  eccle- 
siastical connection  is  not  stated. 

— Representatives  of  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  of  South  Carolina  met 
in  Greenville,  S.  C,  Aug.  27th,  to  con- 
sult about  the  free  tuition  feature  in 
South  Carolina  College.  They  adopt- 
ed a  paper  declaring  that  they  were 
not  opposed  to  the  existence  and 
maintenance  of  that  institution,  but 
in  favor  of  any  appropriate  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  make  it  a 
university  of  highest  grade.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  "  Resolved,  That  we 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ing feature  of  free  tuition  which  pre- 
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vails  in  the  South  Carolina  College, 
because  we  believe  that  it  is  wrong  in 
principle  and  injurious  in  policy  to  use 
the  taxing  power  of  the  State  to  afford 
collegiate  education  without  charge 
to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  therefor, 


by  which  the  College  is  brought  into 
unfair  competition  with  the  other  col- 
leges of  the  State  on  a  basis  other 
than  their  relative  merits  of  excel- 
lence." 


LITERARY  GOSS/P. 


— CANON  FARRAR  was  expected  to 
visit  America  last  month  and  enter 
upon  a  lecturing  tour. 

— Miss  Cleveland's  book  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  will 
shortly  be  translated  into  Russian  and 
German. 

— T.  B.  Aldrich,  the  editor  of  The  At- 
lantic Monthly,  has  recently  fallen  heir 
to  a  legacy  of  $70,000:  Not  all  edi- 
tors are  unlucky. 

— Bryant  and  his  Friends  is  a 
biographical  work  by  Gen.  James 
Wilson,  soon  to  be  ready  for  delivery. 
It  will  contain  tales  and  sketches  of 
Bryant,  Irving,  Paulding,  Dana, 
Cooper,  Poe,  Taylor,  and  others, 
and  promises  to  be  very  entertaining. 

— Very  entertaining  are  the  articles 
now  appearing  in  The  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, entitled  "  On  Horseback,"  by 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  describ- 
ing his  ride  through  the  moun- 
tains of  this  State.  While,  perhaps,"' 
his  narrative  is  somewhat  exaggerated 
and  written  more  with  the  desire  to 
entertain  than  to  tell  strictly  the 
truth,  it  will  be  found  instructive  as 
well  as  very  pleasant  reading. 


"  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end." 

The  above  line,  which  applies  more 
forcibly  in  our  day. than  it  did  in  his? 
was  evidently  written  by  "  the  Preach- 
er "  at  a  time  when  he  had  in  view  the 
troubles  of  .the  literary  reviewer. 
When  he  attempts  to  review  even  a 
small  fraction  of  the  hundreds  which 
are  weekly  turned  out  by  the  press  the 
panting  reviewer  is  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  next  line,  "  and  much  study  is 
a  weariness  of  the  flesh." 

— We  cull  the  following  extract 
from  George  MacDonald's  "  Sir 
Gibbie  "  ;  "  Not  until  he  actually  stood 
upon  the  peak  did  he  know  that  there 
was  the  eartWy  hitherto — the  final  ob- 
stacle of  unobstancy,  the  everywhere 
which,  from  excess  of  perviousness, 
was  tojiuman  foot  impervious."  This 
little  literary  gem  has  caused  us  many 
sleepless  nights,  and  the  vain  endeav. 
or  to  solve  the  conundrum  and  dis- 
cern the  hidden  meaning  has  seriously 
impaired  our  health.  Any  one  who 
will  translate  this  into  English  will 
earn  our  life-long  gratitude. 

—By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hellen  Hunt 
Jackson,  Aug.  12,  American  litera- 
ture has  been  bereft  of   one  of  its 
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brightest  ornaments,  and  a  large  cir- 
cle of  literary  friends,  to  whom  her 
winning  manners  and  sympathetic 
heart  had  endeared  her,  mourn  her 
loss.  The  slowness  with  which  dor. 
mant  qualities  are  sometimes  devel- 
oped is  well  illustrated  in  her  case. 
Not  until  the  age  of  33,  after  the 
death  of  her  first  husband  and  of  her 
children,  did  she  exhibit  any  signs  of 
that  talent  which  afterwards  rendered 
her  famous.  Then,  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle with  her  grief,  she  turned  to  liter- 
ary work  as  a  solace,  and  became  a 
powerful  writer  of  both  poetry  and 
prose,  devoting  herself  especially  to 
the  cause  of  the  Indians.  Her  sweet 
and  simple  verses  have  comforted  and 
stimulated  many  fainting  hearts. 

— Mr.  Lowe,  the  Berlin  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Times,  has  nearly 
completed  a  Life  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

— Brains  should  govern  this  world, 
not  muscle.  Woman  has  the  brains, 
man  has  the  muscle. — From  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's Lai. 

— Half  the  perplexities  of  men  are 
traceable  to  obscurity  of  thought 
hiding  and  breeding  under  obscurity 
of  language. — Duke  of  Argyll. 

— The  fall  book  trade  is  likely  to 
be  dull.  "  Comparatively  few  books 
of  importance  are  in  press,  and  of 
these  the  greater  part  relate  to  Amer- 
ican history  and  biography." 

— The  firm  of  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co. 
has  been  dissolved.  Heath  &  Co.  will 
continue  publication  in  Boston,  while 
Ginn  &  Co.  will  carry  on  the  business 
at  743  Broadway,  New  York. 

— Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  was  seventy- 
4 


six  years  old  on  the  29th  of  August 
last.  Tennyson  is  in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year.  The  genial  Autocrat  is  a 
much  younger  man  than  the  Laureate 
— Lectures  on  '  Teaching,  by  J.  A. 
Fitch,  of  Cambridge,  England,  are 
strongly  recommended  to  teachers  for 
their  new  and  interesting  matter  and 
practical  usefulness. 

—  The  Bar  Sinister  is  a  recent  novel 
in  which  the  bar  sinister  on  the  arms 
of  the  United  States  is  interpreted  as 
representing  Mormonism.  The  author 
vigorously  attacks  polygamy  and  de- 
clares that  the  majority  of  the  women 
are  unwilling  polygamists* 

—Archibald  Forbes,  upon  whom 
has  been  lately  conferred  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  will  soon  publish  a  book 
to  be  called  Souvenirs  of  Some  Conti- 
nents, which  will  doubtless  be  very  en- 
tertaining, as  he  has  been  a  great 
traveller  and  is  a  man  of  vast  expe- 
rience. 

—Max  O'Rell,  the  author  of  John 
Bull  and  his  Lsland,  has  now  in  prep- 
aration a  book,  Les  Chers  Voisins,  in- 
tended to  contrast  peculiarities  of 
the  English  and  French  peoples  in  a 
humorous  way,  and  to  destroy  exist- 
ing prejudices  between  them. 

— The  first  edition  of  The  Personal 
Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  in  December.  This  edi- 
tion (150,000  copies)  will  be  translated 
into  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  Mrs.  Grant  will  receive  75 
per  cent,  of  the  profits. 

— Mrs.  Jackson's  death  has  reviv- 
ed the  controversy  as  to  who  is  the 
author  of  the  "  Saxe  Holm  "  stories, 
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some  saying  that  her  own  denial  of 
the  authorship  puts  an  end  to  the 
matter,  and  others  that  there  are  many 
things  tending  to  prove  Mrs.  J.  the 
author. 

— In  a  letter  to  her  publishers  a 
short  time  before  her  death  Mrs.  Jack- 
son ("  H.  H.")  said  of  her  last  book:" 
"  I  did  not  write  Romona.  It  was 
written  through  me.  My  life  blood 
went  into  it — all  I  had  thought,  felt, 
and  suffered  for  five  years  on  the  In- 
dian question.  I  shall  never  write  an- 
other novel." 

— Physical  and  Moral  Law  by  Wil- 
liam Arthur  has  been  much  com- 
plimented by  critics,  and  the  opinion 
expressed  that  it  is  better  adapted  to 
the  want  of  this  day  than  Butler's 
analogy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  take  the  place  of  that  famous  and 
difficult  work,  if  it  is  any  easier  to 
comprehend,  and  we  suppose  the  wish 
will  be  echoed  by  hundreds  of  per- 
plexed students. 

— Even  England  admits  that  our 
two  great  illustrated  magazines  The 
Century  and  Harper  s  Monthly,  are  in 
every  way  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  in  Great  Britain.  Although  both 
of  them  are  in  the  main  filled  with 
matter  distinctively  American,  they 
have  a  larger  circulation  even  in  Eng- 
land than  any  English  periodical  of 
approximately  the  same  class. 

— The  editor  of  Harper  s  Easy  Chair 
tells  us  in  the  August  number  that 
Victor  Hugo  was  not  the  man  whom 
the  funeral  orators  described,  "  the 
man  of  the  age,"  "  the  world  poet," 
etc. ;  that  it  is  a  vain  endeavor  to  rank 


him  among  the  great  men  or  great 
historic  figures  of  the  world  ;  that  the 
word  which  seems  most  truly  to  des- 
cribe him  is  rhetorician.  Quite  differ- 
ent is  the  French  estimate. 

— Dr.  W.  C.  Wilkinson  has  been 
followed  in  his  criticism  of  Arnold's 
Light  of  Asia  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg, 
who  has  had  eleven  years  of  contact 
with  Buddhism  and  read  much  of  its 
literature.  His  conclusion  is  that  the 
favorable  light  in  which  it  appears  in 
that  poem  as  compared  with  Christi- 
anity is  without  foundation  ;  the  doc- 
trine and  ethics  of  the  two  systems 
cannot  be  compared  except  by  one 
who  is  either  ignorant  or  dishonest. 

—  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains,  by  Miss  Murfree,  bears 
additional  testimony  to  her  already 
acquired  reputation  as  a  powerful 
writer.  We  were  particularly  struck 
by  the  intimate  acquaintance  which 
she  displays  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  of  the  region  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  and  by  the 
acumen  with  which  she  penetrates  na- 
ture and  discovers  hidden  beauty 
even  in  its  most  ordinary  garb. 

— The  first  two  volumes  of  McMas- 
ter's  History  of  the  American  People, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  five  vol- 
umes, have  appeared.  The  author  is 
accused  of  lack  of  sympathy  and  in- 
sight and  his  style  of  mannerism  ;  he 
is  commended  for  his  patient  research 
into  hidden  matters  and  for  the  in- 
dustry with  which  he  has  redeemed 
from  oblivion  half-forgotten  history. 
No  doubt,  his  work  will  prove  a  val- 
uable addition  to  American  history. 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


—No  Scientific  Materialism. — 
The  Critic,  reviewing  two  recent  works 
put  forth  as  defences  of  materialism, 
has  this  to  say  :  "  Though  writers  like 
Herbert  Spencer  and  John  Fiske  have 
shown  the  futility  and  unreasonable- 
ness of  materialism,  it  continues  to 
have  attractions  for  men  of  small  philo- 
sophical comprehension.  Had  either 
of  the  writers  named  below  gone  more 
deeply  into  his  subject,  with  the  aid 
of  the  great  philosophical  expositors 
who  follow  the  scientific  method  of 
inquiry,  he  would  have  written  in 
quite  another  spirit.  If  science  has 
arrived  at  any  speculative  conclusions 
which  are  irrefutably  established,  it 
has  made  the  acceptance  of  materi- 
alism quite  untenable.  The  basic 
element  is  not  matter,  whatever  else 
it  may  be ;  and  none  of  the  philo- 
sophic, religious,  and  moral  conclu- 
sions to  be  derived  from  unadulterated 
materialism  have  a  scientific  justifica. 
tion.  Such  is  the  position  of  science 
at  the  present  time." 

— Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  who  died 
last  summer,  was  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  citizen  of  North  Carolina 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits.  He 
was  born  in  Alamance  county  in  1827. 
In  1850  he  graduated -at  Chapel  Hill. 
He  afterwards  held  professorships  in 
Marshall  University  and  in  Davidson 
College.  From  1866  to  1882  he  was 
State  Geologist,  during  which  time  he 
issued  volume  one  of  his  Geology  of  \ 


North  Carolina  and  collected  material 
to  complete  the  work,  but  was  unable 
to  publish  it  on  account  of  the  parsi- 
mony of  the  guardians  of  the  public 
treasury.  Before  his  death  he  had 
been  engaged  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

—An  Interesting  Parasite. — 
Many  observing  persons  have  noticed 
during  the  months  of  August  and 
September  caterpillars  eating  and 
crawling  about  on  their  favorite  plants 
with  their  backs  covered  with  small 
white  oval  bodies.  These  bodies  are 
easily  mistaken  for  the  eggs  of  some 
parasitic  insect.  They  are,  however, 
the  cocoons  of  a  species  of  the  small 
ichneumons.  This  little  fly  is  para- 
sitic during  one  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  for  the  remainder  leads  an 
independent  and  respectable  life.  The 
female  is  provided  with  a  keen  ovi- 
positor by  means  of  which  she  pene- 
trates the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  and 
inserts  her  eggs  into  the  internal  tis- 
sues. The  eggs  soon  hatch  and  the 
larvae  wake  to  life  surrounded  by  the 
most  inviting  food.  They  have  only 
to  go  at  it  and  grow.  On  attaining 
their  full  size  as  maggots  they  bore 
their  way  through  the  skin  of  their 
helpless  host  and  straightway  spin 
their  white  silk  cocoons  each  on  the 
spot  where  he  came  out.  In  these 
they  undergo  transformation,  and  in  a 
few  days  cut  off  a  round  flap  at  the 
end  of  the  cocoons  and  emerge  as 
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perfect  insects.  In  some  cases  the 
larvae  feed  on  the  fat  only  of  the  cat- 
erpillar, leaving  the  vital  organs  unim- 
paired ;  so  that  the  caterpillar  may 
seem  quite  well  and  hearty,  even  when 
the  cocoons  cover  his  back.  He  has, 
however,  been  so  much  exhausted  that 
he  soon  gives  up  the  struggle  for  life, 


not  having  energy  and  fat  enough  to 
take  him  through  the  critical  period 
of  tranformation  into  a  moth  or  but- 
terfly. These  little  flies  are  a  great 
help  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  in 
destroying  the  vegetable-eating  cater- 
pillars, or  worms,  as  they  are  popularly 
called. 


IN  AND  ABOUT 


THE  est  opening  in  the  history  of 
the  Col'ege. 

THERE  were  in  students  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  (Sept.  i) ;  120,  Sept. 
3;  150,  Sept.  25.    New  students,  57. 

Richmond  College  at  its  last  com- 
mencement conferred  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  upon  President  C.  E.  Taylor. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Savage,  of  Hertford, 
spent  se  :ral  days  on  the  Hill  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Powell,  of  Rich- 
mond county,  lately  deceased,  left  a 
legacy  of  $600  to  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege.— Blue  Ridge  Baptist. 

President  Taylor  with  his  little 
son  spent  the  first  week  of  vacation 
in  much  needed  and  delightful  rest  at 
Nag's  Head. 

The  dormitories  of  the  Old  Build- 
ing are  all  occupied,  and  there  seems 
to  be  needed  another  building  for  that 
purpose. 

Wake  Forest  College  still  re- 
tains her  respect  for  the  language  of 
Plato  and  Demosthenes.  There  are 
86  in  the  Greek  classes. 


THE  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  Wiley  Rogers  and  family 
have  moved  from  Durham  to  Wake 
Forest. 

The  young  gentlemen  applying  for"" 
degrees  next  June  number  14.  We 
heartily  wish  them  all  success. 

Mr.  The.  Dunn  is  building  on  the 
street  leading  to  Forestville,  between 
Dr.  Lankford's  and  the  foundry. 

We  hear  that  we  are  to  have  regu- 
lar lectures  from  various  distinguished 
gentlemen  during  the  session. 

TWO  large  two-story  stores  were 
finished  soon  after  Commencement, 
standing  on  the  lot  joining  the  Hight 
place.    They  are  for  rent. 

Tuesday  is  obviously  a  bad  day  for 
the  opening  of  a  session.  It  is  likely 
that  hereafter  our  sessions  will  open 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September, 
instead  of  September  1. 

We  see  in  the  Museum  new  cases 
and  additional  specimens.  Many  of 
the  friends  of  the  College  throughout 
the  State  can  increase  the  value  of  the 
collection  with  little  trouble  and  no 
cost  to  themselves. 
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Prof.  Simmons  improved  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  residence  during  vaca- 
tion, and  built  a  small  "  observatory  " 
in  the  corner  of  his  yard. 

Work  on  the  cemetery  is  still  going 
forward  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  energetic  President  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society. 

Prof.  James  A.  Delke,  of  Thom- 
asville  Female  College,  was  a  student 
of  "  Wake  Forest  Institute"  during 
its  first  session,  1834. 

We  hardly  caught  sight  of  Rev.  W. 
B.  Wingate,  of  Yanceyville,  when  he 
was  here  on  the  2nd  inst.  He  already 
has  a  strong  hold  upon  the  people  of 
Caswell. 

THE  congregations  heretofore  wor- 
shipping in  the  "  little  chapel  "  have 
grown  too  large  for  it.  The  morning 
services  of  September  13th  were  held 
in  Memorial  Hall.  That  arrangement 
will  be  continued,  in  all  probability 
until  the  church  is  able  to  build  a 
house  of  worship. 

The  old  halls  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties have  been  turned  into  one  room 
for  the  purpose  of  the  laboratory 
course  in  Chemistry.  That  class  is  in 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Leroy  N.  Chappell 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Va.  in  Chemistry,  and  it  began  work 
September  15. 

REV.  R.  T.  Vann  is  preaching  with 
his  wonted  sprightliness  and  spiritual 
power.  The  first  sermon  of  the  ses_ 
sion,  on  the  Christian  race  and  its  wit- 
nesses— Heb.  12:  1,2,  was  most  ap- 
propriate and  stimulating  ;  and  die 
same  must  be  said  of  his  first  prayer- 
meeting  lecture  on  standing — Eph.  5  : 
12—17. 


We  were  glad  to  have  Rev.  C.  Dur- 
ham, of  Durham,  conduct  prayers  in 
the  chapel  on  the  12th  of  September. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  sup- 
porters of  the  College  in  the  State. 

BOTH  associate  editors  of  The  Bib- 
lical Recorder  were  here  on  the  first  of 
September,  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  bringing 
one  brother  to  enter  College,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Farriss  two. 

Many  years  ago  a  young  man  came 
to  Wake  Forest  at  the  Commencement, 
expecting  then  to  begin  his  studies. 
He  sought  employment  for  the  vaca- 
tion, and  waited  for  the  "commence- 
ment "  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Edgar  Hight,  who  had  won 
the  confidence  of  our  people  as  jew- 
eller, sold  recently  his  house  to  Mr. 
Marion  Purefoy,  who  has  begun  there 
a  general  merchandise  business.  Mr. 
•  Might's  removal  from  Wake  Forest  is 
regretted. 

A  SET  of  the  minutes  of  the  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  from  the  first 
(1830)  to  a  recent  date  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  College  Library  by  Maj. 
John  W.  Moore.  This  gift  is  no  less 
wise  than  generous,  and  Maj.  Moore 
has  the  thanks  of  the  College  and  the 
Baptists  of  the  State. 

THE  Sunday  School  Missionary  So- 
ciety on  the  first  Sunday  elected  the 
following  officers  ;   Pres.,  J.  D.  Bou- 
shal  ;  V.-P.,  E.  F.  Tatum  ;  Sec,  W. 
P.  Stradley  ;  Fin.  Sec,  C.  E.  Brewer  ; 
Cor.  Sec,  G.  C.  Thompson  ;  Treas., 
Mrs.  Purefoy.    Through  the  agency 
!  of  this  Society  the  missionary  spirit 
I  is  fostered  and  considerable  amounts 
j  of  money  are  raised  annually  for  mis- 
sionary work. 
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The  Hill  is  well  supplied  with  pret- 
ty girls,  but  we  regret  to  lose  so  many 
of  them  who  will  soon  leave  for  dis- 
tant schools. 

Something  was  said  the  other  day 
about  going  to  the  skating  rink.  On 
hearing  it,  one  of  the  new  students 
wished  to  know  where  the  ice  pond 
was  ! 

It  is  interesting  to  attend  the  gym- 
nasium and  watch  the  boys  perform 
on  the  rings,  parallel  bars,  etc.  The 
new  students  seem  to  take  much  de- 
light in  this  healthful  exercise. 

We  have  noticed  the  remarkable 
degree  of  wit  which  some  of  our  new 
students  possess.  We  don't  object  to 
it  on  a  small  scale. 

"  A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relisHtd  by  the  wisest  men." 

ALWAYS  strive  to  give  the  new 
students  good  advice,  and  in  so  doing 
adopt  the  advice  of  Josh  Billings  ; 
"  When  a  man  kums  to  me  for  advice, 
I  find  out  the  kind  of  advice  he  wants, 
and  I  giv  it  to  aim  ;  this  satisfys  him 
that  he  and  I  are  two  smart  men." 

The  Reading  Room  is  the  popular 
afternoon  resort.  The  new  students 
may  be  seen  there  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  experienced  seniors. 
This  is  commendable,  and  we  are  sure 
they  cannot  visit  a  place  where  they 
may  obtain  more  wholesome  reading. 

The  Sunday-school  now  numbers 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  and 
under  the  able  management  of  the 
new  Superintendent,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pow- 
ell, bids  fair  to  be  more  prosperous 
than  ever,  and  to  exert  a  strong  and 
wholesome  influence  among  the  stu- 
dents. 


The  Trustees  did  a  wise  thing  in 
prohibiting  match  games  of  base-ball 
on  the  college  grounds,  except  when 
played  by  the  students. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Bagley  who  conduct- 
ed an  academy  here  last  year  has,  we 
we  are  glad  to  learn,  established  a 
flourishing  school  at  Littleton.  We 
are  sorry  to  lose  such  an  efficient 
teacher. 

The  question,  "What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  Calculus  and  a  cow  ?  " 
was  seen  on  the  blackboard  in  the 
room  of  one  of  our  professors  the 
other  day.  One  of  the  boys  gave  his 
opinion  thus:  "We  never  ride  on  a 
cow,  but  always  on  Calculus." 

The  influence  "  of  Mrs.  Purefoy's 
school  is  widening.  She  has  many 
new  students.  There  are  several 
young  ladies  who  will  go  to  Murfrees- 
boro  Female  Institute,  who  have  here- 
tofore been  going  to  her.  We  wish 
them  much  joy  and  success. 

The  news  reaches  us  that  the  Ju- 
niors have  followed  the  praiseworrhy 
example  of  the  Seniors.  Tneir  elec- 
tion of  officers  is  as  follows  :  Pres., 
E.  F.  Tatum,  Farmington,  N.  C.  ;  V.- 
P.,  W.  P.  Stradley,  Oxford,  N.  C.  ; 
Sec,  F.  H.  Manning,  Sunsbury,  N.  C; 
Treas.,  J.  B.  Carlyle,  Lumberton,  N. 
C.    They  propose  to  wear  class  hats. 

The  Senior  Class  of  '86,  number- 
ing fourteen,  has  been  organized,  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
Pres.,  Jacob  Stewart,  Mocksville,  N. 
C.  ;  V.  P.,  R.  H.  Whitehead,  Salis- 
bury, N.  C.  ;  Sec,  J.  V/.  Tayloe,  Win- 
ton,  N.  C. ;  Cor.  Sec,  J.  D.  Boushall, 
Camden,  N.  C.  ;  Treas.,  C.  E.  Brewer, 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  first 
issue  of  THE  STUDENT  is  dated  Oc- 
tober. We  think  we  have  hit  upon 
an  improvement  over  the  old  plan. 
Our  readers  will  get,  however,  the 
same  number  of  copies  as  before,  the 
last  being  issued  in  July  instead  of 
June. 

THE  rite  of  matrimony  was  cele- 
brated between  Mrs.  T.  M.  Allen,  of 
Wake  Forest,  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Watson, 
of  Chatham  county,  at  the  residence 
of  the  former,  June  16,  1885.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  this  event,  instead 
of  depriving  our  'community  of  a  val- 
ued citizen,  added  another  in  the  per- 
son of  Dr.  Watson. 

The  Faculty  have  long  recognized 
the  need  of  improvement  in  the  cam- 
pus, but  the  means  have  not  been  in 
hand.  They  have,  indeed,  done  what 
they  could.  At  a  recent  meeting, 
however,  they  agreed  to  use  a  small 
amount  of  money  in  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  such  other 
improvements  as  the  committee  to 
whom  the  matter  was  intrusted  might 
deem  necessary.  Could  not  the  lovers 
of  beautiful  grounds  help  in  this? 


Rev.  George  W.  Sanderlin,  of 
Pasquotank  county,  with  two  young 
ladies,  his  relatives,  spent  September 
12  and  13  on  the  Hill.  The  entire 
party  seemed  pleased  with  the  visit, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  for  them  to  re- 
peat it.  Mr.  Sanderlin  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  Alumni  orator  of  last 
Commencement.  When  his  large  crops 
of  rice,  corn,  etc.,  are  gathered,  we 
expect  a  contribution  to  THE  STU- 
DENT from  him. 

STUDENTS  and  Faculty  were  alike 
shocked  on  the  morning  of  Sept. 
22nd  when  President  Taylor  announc- 
ed at  prayers  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Folk,  Jr.  The  article  about  the 
sad  occurrence  contained  in  The  Re- 
publican and  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  The  Student,  was  read  at 
the  same  time.  The  faltering  tones 
of  Dr.  Royall's  prayer  showed  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Folk  was 
universally  held  at  Wrke  Forest.  The 
sad  news  comes  just  oefore  we  go  to 
press.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Folk  while  here  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Student. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


—'52.  Judge  Benj.  J.  Lea,  of 
Brownsville,  Tenn.,  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  relatives  in  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

— '74.  We  are  sorry  to  chronicle 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Gulledge,  of 
White's  Store,  Anson  Co.,  which  event 
occurred  on  the  25th  of   last  June. 


Mr.  Gulledge  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
his  community,  an  honored  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  and  prominent  in  all 
church  work. 

— '74.  Rev-  A.  C.  Dixon,  of  Balti- 
more, during  his  vacation  preached 
for  the  church  at  Orange,  N.  J. 
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— '75.  Mr.  W.  W.  Jenkins,  former- 
ly postmaster  of  Charlotte,  will  build 
a  residence  near  Wake  Forest  and 
give  his  attention  to  farming. 

— '75.  Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  late  princi- 
pal teacher  in  the  State  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind  Institute,  Raleigh,  was  not 
re-elected  to  that  position,  which  he 
had  so  well  filled  from  the  year  of  his 
graduation.  He  declined  in  June  the 
principalship  of  a  similar  institution 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  accepted 
the  work  of  Corresponding  Secretary 
to  the  Boards  of  State  Missions  and 
Sunday-schools  of  the  Baptist  State 
Convention.  He  bagan  in  July  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  that  work,  for 
which  his  success  when  giving  to  it 
but  the  time  spared  from  teaching 
demonstrates  his  eminent  fitness.  We 
do  not  think  another  man  could  be 
named  who  has  so  much  influence 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Baptists 
of  North  Carolina  as  he.  He  lost  his 
infant  daughter,  Aug.  27th. 

—'77.  Rev.  E.  E.  Folk,  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tenn.,  recently  declined  the 
call  to  a  pastorate  in  Pennsacola,  Fla. 
He  has  later  resigned  at  Murfreesboro 
and  goes  to  the  Seminary  at  Louis- 
ville to  take  a  post-graduate  course. 

— '78.  Walter  E.  Daniel,  Esq.,  of 
Weldon,  is  Solicitor  for  the  inferior 
court  of  Halifax  county.  In  that  po- 
sition he  is  highly  commended  by  The 
Roanoke  News. 

— '80.  We  are  glad  to  record  Rev. 
B.  H.  Phillips' improvement  in  health. 
He  fesigned  the  church  at  Reidsville 
last  July.  He  lately  lost  one  of  his 
children. 


— '80.  Mr.  H.  Montague  has  bought 
an  interest  in  a  Winston  newspaper. 

—'81.  Rev.  N.  R.  Pittman,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  continues  to  enjoy  his 
work,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say, 
continues  to  succeed  in  it ;  his  con- 
gregations are  large.  While  he  wishes 
to  see  the  faces  of  his  old  North  Car- 
olina friends,  he  thinks  his  life  will  be 
spent  in  the  West.  Why  can  he  not 
write  for  The  Student  an  article 
setting  forth  the  peculiarities  of  the 
civilization  of  the  West  ? 

— '81.  David  L.  Ward,  Esq.,  of 
Wilson,  has  entered  into  copartner- 
ship with  Col.  Kenan,  who  was  form- 
erly Attorney-General  of  this  State. 
We  are  certain  Col.  Kenan  will  not 
suffer  by  this  copartnership. 

—'81.  Rev.  Ed.  M.  Poteat,  who  grad- 
uated with  distinction  at  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Louisville,  last  June,  accepted  in  July 
the  call  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Chapel  Hill,  beginning  his  work  there 
the  fourth  Sunday  in  August. 

—'81.  Rev.  D.  W.  Herring  and 
Miss  Maggie  Nutt  were  married  near 
Mt.  Airy  on  the  26th  of  Aug.  Pie 
will  leave  soon  on  his  sacred  mis- 
sion of  carrying  the  gospel  to  China, 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  his  lovely 
partner.  Good  wishes  for  their  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  follow  them  on 
their  long  voyage,  and  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  abide  with  them  in  their  self- 
sacrificing  labors. 

— '82.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Smith,  once 
an  editor  of  THE  STUDENT,  is  still 
teaching  at  Timmonsville,  S.  C. 

—'82.    Mr.    E.    G.    Beckwith  has 
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charge  of  a  flourishing  school  in  Clay- 
ton. We  learn  that  he  will  soon  stop 
teaching  and  devote  his  entire  time 
and  talent  to  preaching.  He  has  al- 
ready been  preaching  some. 

— '83.  Mr.  Thos.  Dixon,  Jr.,  is  at- 
tending Judge  Dick's  Law  School  in 
Greensboro. 

— '83.  We  are  glad  to  hear  only 
the  best  reports  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Osborne, 
editor  of  The  New  Era.  His  paper 
has  not  fallen  under  our  eye  in  some 
time,  but  we  are  sure  its  high  place 
among  our  State  papers  has  not  been 
compromised. 

^  — '83.  Rev.  G.  P.  Bostick  is  pastor 
of  churches  in  Kentucky.  He  was  in 
North  Carolina  only  a  short  while  du- 
ring the  Seminary  vacation.  He  will 
return  to  Louisville  in  October.  We 
here  stipulate  that  after  his  gradua- 
tion there  North  Carolina  is  his  home. 

—'83.  Mr.  W.  R.  Walters,  of  Gran- 
ville county,  attended  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Association  as 
delegate. 

—83.  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall's  school  for 
boys  and  girls  at  Fair  Bluff,  N.  C, 
opened  the  present  session  with  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  attendance. 
He  is  erecting  a  new  school  building. 

-83.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Folk's  health 
failed  in  New  Orleans,  and  he  has 
lately  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  he  is  engaged  on  the  local  staff 
of  The  Republican,  the  principal  Dem- 
ocratic paper  of  the  West.  We  hope 
to  have  an  article  from  him  soon. 

Little  did  we  expect  when  writing 
the  above  to  read  in  a  few  days  of  the 
death  af  our  esteemed  friend.  It  oc- 
curred Wednesday  evening,  Septem- 
S 


ber  16th,  in  St.  Louis.    We  append 
the  appreciative  notice  in   The  Mis- 
souri Republican  of  next  morning : 
AN  UNTIMELY  DEATH. 


A  PROMISING  YOUNG  JOURNALIST  CALLED  TO  HIS 
FINAL  REST. 

Henry  B.  Folk,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  local  staff  of  The  Republican,  died 
last  evening  at  6  o'clock,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  uncle,  F.  M.  Estes,  Esq., 
3226  Chestnut  street,  after  a  very  brief 
illness.  On  Sunday  afternoon  last  he 
was  attacked  by  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism in  his  ankles,  and  on  Monday 
was  unable  to  walk.  Then  the  pain 
ascended  to  his  knees,  and  finally  the 
heart  became  involved,  and  death 
came  to  his  relief.  Three  physicians, 
Drs.  Mudd,  McPheeters,  and  Moses, 
Sr.,  were  in  attendance  upon  him  yes- 
terday, ;  nd  everything  that  medical 
skill  could  suggest  was  done  to  save 
the  patk     s  life,  but  without  avail. 

The  deceased  was  22  years  of  age; 
was  born  <  nd  reared  at  Brownsville, 
Tenn.,  arc.  was  a  young  man  of  re- 
markable promise.  He  was  educated 
at  Wake  Forest  College,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  there  considered  a  phe- 
nomenally bright  student.  It  was 
upon  the  brilliant  record  made  by  him 
at  this  institution  that,  when  he  grad- 
uated in  1883,  he  was  tendered  and 
accepted  the  position  of  principal  of 
St.  Phillip's  school  at  New  Orleans, 
the  largest  public  school  in  the  city. 
Here  he  also  gave  evidence  of  marked 
ability,  and  won  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  the  school  board,  as  well 
as  of  a  very  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances. His  record  was  unprecedented 
for  one  so  young,  and  he  would  have 
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remained  there,  but  he  found  that  the 
climate  was  unfavorable  to  him.  After 
several  attacks  of  malaria  and  rheu- 
matism he  was  advised  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  his  uncle  to  reside  for  a 
time  in  St.  Louis.  While  in  New  Or- 
leans he  wrote  several  articles  for  the 
Times-Democrat,  which  created  a  most 
favorable  impression,  and  the  warm 
compliments  he  received,  both  from 
the  editor  of  that  paper  and  his 
friends,  prompted  the  desire  to  adopt 
journalism  as  his  future  occupation. 
He  came  to  St.  Louis,  and  upon  ap- 
plying to  the  Republican  for  a  posi- 
tion, he  was  told  to  write  a  sample 
article  upon  Cahokia.  It  appeared 
about  two  months  ago,  with  illustra- 
tions. He  was  at  once  promised  the 
first  vacancy,  and  on  the  31st  of  last 
month  he  became  regularly  attached 
to  the  paper,  being  assigned  to  the 
civil  courts.  His  work  soon  gave  evi- 
dence of  rare  ability,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered as  destined  to  enjoy  a  brilliant 
journalistic  career. 

A  telegram  was  sent  yesterday 
morning  to  the  father  of  the  deceased, 
who  is  expected  to  arrive  here  this 
evening.  The  remains  will  probably 
be  taken  to  Brownsville  for  interment. 
Young  Folk  was  a  member  of  the 
Second  Baptist  church. 

— '84.  Mr.  W.  V.  Savage  has  a  large 
school  at  Westfield,  Surry  county,  and 
is  giving  general  satisfaction. 

—'84.  Mr.  H.  A.  Chappell,  who 
taught  school  the  last  session  at 
Rolesville,  this  county,  is  in  college 
again,  taking  the  extra  studies  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

— '84.    Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  Associate 


Editor  of  The  Biblical  Recorder,  had 
a  severe  spell  of  fever  at  his  father's 
in  Durham  the  past  summer,  but  we 
were  glad  to  see  him  here  at  the  open- 
ing of  our  session.  He  brought  a 
younger  brother  to  college. 

— '85.  Rev.  E.  Ward  has  become 
Associate  Principal  of  Ashpole  Insti- 
tute, Sampson  county,  of  whfch  Mr. 
S.  Ivey  is  Principal  He  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry, 
Aug.  23rd,  at  Mt.  Elam  church. 

—  85.  Mr.  E.  F.  Eddins  began  his 
school  at  Franklinton,  Aug.  31st.  We 
wish  him  all  success. 

— '85.  Rev.  J.  A.  Beam  has  done 
much  successful  preaching  in  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  the  State  during  the 
summer.  He  has  decided  to  go  to 
the  Seminary  the  present  session. 

—'85.  Mr.  H.  B.  Conrad  died  at 
his  father's  residence,  near  Lewis- 
ville,  on  the  13th  of  July.  Just  as  he 
had  completed  his  preparation  for  the 
battle  of  life,  it  turned  out  that  the. 
preparation  was  for  a  higher  life,  and 
Divine  Providence  called  him  to  it. 
Many  sorrowing  friends  here  extend 
their  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  pa- 
rents and  relatives. 

—'85.  Messrs.  J.  J.  and  J.  W.  Hen- 
dren  opened  the  Cedar  Run  Academy, 
Alexander  county,  on  the  29th  of 
July.    They  are  a  good  team. 

—'85.  Rev.  A.  T.  Robertson  has 
preached  with  acceptance  and  good 
effect  in  Davidson  county  during  the 
latter  part  of  vacation.  His  health 
was  not  good  in  the  earlier  part,  and 
he  spent  much  of  that  time  in  the 
mountains.     He  expects   to  attend 
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the  Seminary  at  Louisville  this  ses- 
sion. The  reputation  of  Wake  For- 
est will  not  suffer  so  long  as  he  rep- 
resents it. 

—'85.  Mr.  W.  C.  Allen  is  in  charge 
of  the  academy  at  Pantego,  N.  C. 

—  85.  Mr.  W.  W.  Holding  has 
opened  school  at  Harrell's  Store, 
Sampson  county,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance. 

— We  were  glad  to  meet  the  past 
summer  Mr.  David  H.  Jenkins,  more 


familiarly  known  to  his  college-mates 
of  '76-77  as  "little  Jenkins."  He  is 
married  and  lives  on  a  beautiful  spot 
in  Forsyth  county,  overlooking  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Yadkin. 

— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  Prof.  Poteat  was  ap- 
pointed to  perfect  the  roll  of  mem- 
bers. For  success  in  this  work  he  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  the 
members.  He  would  be  glad  to  learn 
from  any  source  about  the  death  of 
any  alumnus  of  Wake  Forest. 
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Some  months  since,  the  writer  spent 
an  hour  with  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  Wake  Forest  College,  ex- 
amining various  interesting  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  under  the 
powerful  lens  of  an  excellent  micro- 
scope, aided  by  the  Professor's  manipu- 
lation. Now,  when  asked  by  the  same 
gentleman  for  a  literary  contribution 
to  The  Student,  he  finds  ■  his 
thoughts  inclined  to  move  under  the 
influence  of  recollections  of  that  de- 
lightful hour,  and  will  jot  them  down 
for  the  pages  of  The  STUDENT  just 
as  they  come  and  go. 

Our  Professor  has  pointed  out  a 
quivering  substance  which  he  declares 
to  be  protoplasm,  the  primary  and 
fundamental  form  of  life.  Now  that 
we  have  made  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery, will  Science  take  her  eye 
from  the  microscope  and  tell  us  what 
Life  is?  We  go  to  her  great  High 
Priest,  Prof.  Huxley,  with  the  ques- 


tion, and  receive  the  answer:  "  From 
the  whole  living  world,  then,  it  re- 
sults : — that  the  morphological  unit — 
the  primary  and  fundamental  form  of 
life — is  merely  an  individual  mass  of 
protoplasm,  in  which  no  further  struc- 
ture is  discernible.  *  *  *  All  the 
higher  forms  of  life  are  aggregates  of 
such  morphological  units  or  cells,  va- 
riously modified."  Somewhat  bewil- 
dered and  abashed,  but  not  wholly 
cast  down,  we  venture  another  en- 
quiry, What  is  living?  "  Disintegra- 
tion and  waste  by  oxidation,  and  its 
concomitant  reintegration  by  the  in- 
tussusception of  new  matter."  Thank 
you,  sir ;  that's  what  we  thought{?) 
The  truth  is,  since  the  days  of  Lucre- 
tius, the  plummet  of  the  Finite  has 
been  dropped  down  the  broad,  deep 
Infinite,  and  found  NO  BOTTOM. 

Life — what  is  it  ?  Animal  life,  from 
whence  come  its  mysterious  forces? 
Human  life,  that  glows  on  the  cheek, 
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sparkles  in  the  eye,  bounds  in  the 
blood,  and  quivers  in  every  sensitive 
nerve,  tell  us  of  it?  According  to 
Lavater,  "  all  known  material  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  composition  of 
his  (man's)  body,  and  all  discernible 
spiritual  faculties  manifest  themselves 
in  the  constitution  of  his  soul."  This 
assertion  of  the  scientist  affords  a  cer- 
tain distinguished  living  orator  a 
"  standing  in  court"  for  his  poetic 
panegyric  upon  man  :  "  Constellations 
and  galaxies  transmit  their  fires  to  his 
thought,  and  magnetic  currents  from 
earth  and  sky  flash  along  the  nerve- 
wires  of  his  wonderful  organism.  Sun, 
planets,  and  all  the  elemental  material 
of  this  restless  globe  are  held  in  solu- 
tion in  his  blood  as  it  surges  on  its 
mission  of  life  and  health."  This  is 
grand  !  but  is  there  not  another  side 
to  the  picture?    Let  us  see. 

Dr.  Prichard  (surely  there  must  be 
something  in  a  name),  who  has  done 
more  than  all  others  to  impart  to 
modern  Anthropology  its  scientific 
consistency,  put  it  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  Man  thus  :  "  The  Lord  of  the 
earth,  who  contemplates  the  eternal 
order  of  the  Universe  and  aspires  to 
communion  with  its  invisible  Maker, 
is  a  being  composed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials and  framed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, as  the  creatures  which  he  has 
tamed  to  be  the  servile  instruments  of 
his  will,  or  slays  for  his  daily  food." 
Shakspeare  realized  it,  but,  with  ex- 
quisite politeness,  palliated  the  hu- 
miliating thought  :  "  What  a  piece 
of  work  is  a  man  !  How  noble  in 
reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties!  in 
form  and  moving  how  express  and 
admirable  !    in   action,  how  like  an 


angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a 
god !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the 
paragon  of  animals?" 

There  now  !  man  is  an  ANIMAL  after 
all  !  Well,  we  can  submit  to  this  gen- 
eralization, but  not  to  the  specifica- 
tions in  Mr.  Darwin's  tremendous  im- 
peachment of  the  race.  We  North 
Carolinians  are  a  little  proud  of  our 
antecedents,  and  cannot  permit  our 
beautiful  visions  and  inspiring  tradi- 
tions.to  be  so  rudely  disturbed  : 

"  Is  this  a  dream  ? 

Then  waking  would  be  pain — 
Oh,  do  not  wake  me  ; 

Let  me  dream  again." 

• 

The  zoological  problem  is  rendered 
vastly  more  difficult  when  we  pass 
from  the  physical  structure  to  consider 
the  phenomena  of  mind.  We  can 
scarcely  refrain  a  smile  at  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  great  Huxley,  while 
vigorously  protesting  against  what  he 
calls  "an  absolute  structural  line  of 
demarcation  between  man  and  the 
creatures  next  in  the  scale,"  and  ad- 
mitting "an  immeasurable  and  practi- 
cally infinite  divergence,"  ending  in 
the  present  "  enormous  gulf."  Prof. 
Taylor  (there  is  something  in  a  name) 
says,  "  The  opinion  is  deeply  rooted 
in  modern  as  in  ancient  thought  that 
only  a  distinctively  human  element  of 
the  highest  import  can  account  for  the 
present  severance  between  man  and 
the  highest  animal  below  him."  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable 
manifestations  of  this  distinctively 
human  element  is  speech.  Not  mere- 
ly emotional  tones  or  interjectional 
cries,  but  WORDS,  used  as  "  sym- 
bols by  which  to  conduct  and  con- 
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vey  the  complex  intellectual  proc- 
ess in  which  mental  conceptions  are 
suggested,  compared,  combined,  and 
even  analyzed  and  new  ones  created." 
Prof.  Max  Muller,  the  mqst  brilliant 
of  philologists,  the  eloquent  eulo- 
gist of  man,  does  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert, "  That  which  makes  man  man,  is 
language."  Homo  animal  rationale, 
quia  orationale,  says  Hobbes. 

Never  mind  how  we  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  splendid  endowment: 
the  capacity  to  impart  to  airy  noth- 
ings a  local  habitation  and  a  name  ; 
calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  to 
warble  in  symphonious  notes,  thunder 
in  wrath,  or  whisper  softly  "  as  sun\.- 
mer  winds  a-waving  flowers,"  "  when 
the  mystery  in  man  is  one  with  the 
mystery  in  God."  Never  mind  how 
our  ancestors  struggled  with  the  im- 
perfections of  dialect ;  or  how,  one  by 
one,  the  trammels  have  fallen  off,  and 
are  still  dissolving  in  the  increasing 
light,  until  in  some  bright  future  it 
shall  be  perfect, — when  the  mind  may 
commit  its  abstractions  to  an  alembic 
which  will  refine  while  it  distils  ;  when 
the  heart  may  pour  all  its  revenues  of 
hoarded  treasures  into  a  receptacle 
capacious  enough  and  fair  enough  to 
be  their  appropriate  shrine.  Already 
we  have  entered  the  rosy  dawn  of  that 
dreamed-of  day,  and  language  maybe 
formed  into  a  chariot  for  regal  thought. 
Some,  even  now,  seem  to  think  it  ar- 
gues superior  wisdom  to  sneer  at  flow- 
ing periods' and  glittering  sentences. 
Not  every  one  owns  a  chariot,  or  is  fit 
to  drive  one.  You  remember  the  story 
of  the  old  sun-god's  presumptuous 
boy  ; — the  young  gentleman  thought" 


himself  qualified  by  inheritance  to 
mount  the  glowing  seat  and  guide  the 
mettled  coursers  of  the  sky.  Rash 
boy!  In  confusion  and  disgrace  he 
learned  that  only  a  great  spirit  can 
ride  safely  in  a  celestial  chariot,  and 
the  hand  of  vthe  master  must  be  upon 
the  reins  ! 

But  language  is  something  more 
than  a  vehicle — it  is  the  incarnation 
of  thought,  and  words  may  come  to 
us  weeping  or  smiling,  draped  in 
mourning  or  waving  banners. 

It  is  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of 
society — a  tie  of  community.  Thank 
God  for  language — it  makes  us  social ! 
How  could  we  endure  to  exist  if  de- 
prived of  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  talk- 
ing. We  have  seen  some  who  seemed 
to  be  undergoing  torture  from  an  en- 
forced temporary  suspension  of  the 
tongue's  delicious  activities.  Again, 
we  have  beheld  and  marvelled  much  as 
a  face      Idenly  wore  an  almost  daz- 

ng  radiance,  and  waxed  brighter 
and  brighter  as  the  "  unruly  member," 
now  under  complete  control,  swifter 
than  ever  shuttle  glanced  along  its 
appointed  way,  deftly  wove  a  fabric 
of  more  wondrous  texture  and  gorge- 
ous pattern  than  ever  came  from  East- 
ern loom.  In  the  art  conversational, 
we  believe  it  is  conceded  (and  if  not, 
then  it  should  be,)  that  ladies,  as  a 
rule,  excel. 

The  highest  form  of  speech  is  that 
which  we  call  Eloquence.  But  this 
article  has  already  transgressed  the 
limits  of  our  purpose,  and,  it  may  be 
of  your  patience  ;  so  we  abruptly  post- 
pone further  discussion  until  the  next. 

Henry  W.  Battle. 
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HOW  TO 


Little  Rock,  Oct.  8,  '85. 

In  the  October  number  of  The 
STUDENT,  which  was  kindly  sent  me, 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  an  uncle 
to  his  nephew  "  John,"  who  had  just 
entered  college.  The  writer,  even  if 
he  is  an  uold  fogy,"  has  given  some 
orthodox  views  of  conduct  to  John. 
Doubtless  age  and  gray  hairs  have 
much  to  do  with  the  ripe  and  mellow 
counsels  of  the  uncle,  and  his  appre- 
hension of  .waywardness  and  a  felt 
liberty  on  the  part  of  the  nephew  oc- 
casioned the  very  pertinent  quotation 
from  Blackstone. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  our 
boys  had  such  uncles.  I  see  this  one 
shows  his  interest  in  his  nephew  suffi- 
ciently to  promise  him  another  letter 
containing  some  directions  as  to  how 
he  should  study. 

But  for  two  reasons  I  am  disposed 
not  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  that 
letter.  Who  knows  that  the  uncle  is 
not  a  millionaire  and  too  busy  look- 
ing after  his  bank  stock  to  command 
the  time  to  write  another  letter  before 
the  session  at  Wake  Forest  has  pro- 
gressed too  far  to  make  a  letter  profit- 
able? Or,  perhaps  like  many  another 
old  man,  he  may  have  meanwhile  a 
two  months'  attack  of  rheumatism  or 
gout.  At  all  events — and  that  is  my 
second  reason — the  spirit  moves  me  to 
write  something  on  that  subject.  Per- 
haps the  kind  old  gentleman  will  be 
pleased  to  correct  any  errors  into 
which  a  beardless  youth  may  fall  in 
the  attempt  to  discuss  a]  question  of 


STUDY. 


such  moment.  But  whatever  fortune, 
good  or  bad,  may  await  me,  I  must 
write.  The  fire  is  in  my  bones,  and 
will  bear  confinement  no  longer. 

I  think  I  have  some  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  students.  The  chief 
one  is  that  I  am  just  through  with  my 
course  at  college,  and  the  methods 
which  I  adopted  in  order  to  master  it 
are  fresh  in  my  memory ;  in  fact,  I 
have  a  keen  recollection  not  only  of 
my  successes,  but  also  of  my  failures, 
and  am  prepared  to  give  directions 
both  as  to  how  to  avoid  the  latter  and 
also  how  to  win  the  former.  Some, 
times  I  almost  feel  that  I  possess  some 
advantage  over  John's  uncle,  in  that 
he  must  surely,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  have  forgotten  how  one 
at  college  should  study,  judging  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience  as 
a  student,  and  must  now  depend  for 
knowledge  at  this  point  either  upon 
the  a  priori  method  (you  see  that  I 
studied  Logic),  or  upon  his  experience, 
as  an  educated  man  of — say  fifty  or 
sixty  years  of  age.  But  however  this 
may  be,  I  am  at  white  heat  of  desire 
both  to  benefit  the  students  of  your 
noble  college,  of  which  I  hear  so  many 
kind  things  from  friends  who  reside 
near  you,  and— to  see  my  name  in — 
the  number  of  those  who  are  seeking 
to  help  on  THE  STUDENT  in  its  good 
work. 

******** 

Since  penning  the  above  I  have 
been  rummaging  among  my  papers, 
'and  found  by  chance  a  few  fragments 
of  my  diary  which  I  see  contains  here 
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and  there  a  bit  of  experience  on  this 
point  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  your  readers.  I  insert  a  few 
of  them: 

''1879.  Sept-  *3th-  A  busy  day- 

What  with  Livy,  Herodotus,  Loomis, 
and  the  Greek  exercise,  I  had  my 
hands  full.  I  could  not  get  my  head 
properly  on  my  studies.  Jim  G.  met 
me  011  my  way  to  breakfast  and  chal- 
lenged me  for  a  game  of  croquet  this 
afternoon  at  5  o'clock.  All  day  long 
the  balls  and  wickets  were  dancing  be- 
fore my  eyes.  At  the  black-board  I 
drew,  instead  of  an  ellipse,  a  trape- 
zoid, and  the  Prof,  told  one  of  his 
jokes  at  my  expense.  This  so  upset 
me  that  I  failed  even  to  play  my  usual 
hand  at  croquet.  *  *  Whew !  how 
many  red  marks  my  Greek  exercise 
has.  Surely  I  could  not  have  made 
all  these  mistakes.  Well,  just  one 
more  cigar,  and  I'll  turn  in  and  sleep 
it  all  off." 

"Sept.  15th.  Had  a  gay  time  with 
$ykes  and  Timmons.  I  am  a  dear 
lover  of  music  and,  they  say,  handle 
the  fiddle  well.  So  we  had  flute,  banjo, 
and  violin.  Before  I  was  aware  of  it, 
however,  we  had  gone  over  into  study- 
hours  so  far  that  I  had  to  make  short 
work  with  my  Livy.  Sykes  helped 
me  out  very  hurriedly.  Timmons, 
however,  kept  banging  away  at  the 
banjo  and — but  I  was  not  called  up. 
The  boys  all  say  I  am  a  lucky  fellow." 

"Sep.  16th.  I  can't  yet  see  why 
the  Proi.  of  Latin  should  have  borne 
down  so  heavily  on  me  as  he  did  this 
morning.  He  called  me  up  on  a  pas- 
sage which  I  read  well.  But  he  said  I 
had  missed  the  meaning  of  it  alto- 
gether, and  that  I  certainly  could  not 


have  paid  due  attention  to  yesterday's 
lesson,  for  the  same  construction  had 
appeared  in  that  and  been  fully  ex- 
plained by  him  as  well  as  in  the  notes. 
Well,  Livy  is  hard,  and  no  mistake." 

"Sept.  25th.  I  have  been  suffering 
for  a  week  with  indigestion.  What  can 
be  the  cause  of  it?  I  never  eat  more 
than  four  biscuits  for  supper,  with 
two  or  at  most  three  slices  of  ham. 
Jenks  who  sits  opposite  to  me  eats 
that  much  and  carries  off  a  snack  of 
three  biscuits  for  bed-time  besides. 
We  have  had  most  delightful  fresh 
pork  for  dinner  almost  every  day  for 
a  week,  and  I  am  sometimes  tempted 
to  eat  quite  freely  of  it — not  to  ex- 
cess, however.  One  might,  it  seems  to 
me,  eat  a  pound  or  two  of  such  shoat 
as  we  have,  with  impunity.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Alex.  Stephens  lived  mostly 
on  eggs.  I  believe  I  shall  ask  my 
landlady  to  give  me  that  dish  for 
breakfast.  I  like  them  fried,  hard  and 
well  done.  Of  them — so  harmless  are 
they — one  may  eat  ad  libitum.  *  *  * 
Here  goes  it  for  a  dose  of  Pain 
Killer."  * 

"  Sep.  26th.  I  awoke  this  morning 
unrefreshed — had  had  a  terrible  dream 
— thought  that  seven  of  the  nine  Fu- 
ries were  chasing  me  and  the  other 
two  were  grinning  at  me — shall  try  the 
silly  gymnasium  to-morrow. 

P.  S.  It  must  have  been  hags  that 
chased  me  last  night,  as  I  see  that 
Dwight  only  provides  for  three  Furies. 
Now  just  suppose  I  should  make  such 
a  mistake  when  I  stand  the  examina- 
tion for  the  Latin  Medal." 

"Oct.  10th.  The  doctor  has  been 
prescribing  for  my  indigestion,  and  I 
have  improved  a  little.    He  made  me 
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give  up  my  favorite  dish — fried  eggs, 
and  limited  me  to  two  slices  of  stale 
bread  for  supper.  I  am  almost  starved. 
But  I  shall  grin  and  bear  it  as  long  as 
I  can.  The  classes  have  got  somewhat 
ahead  of  me  on  account  of  my  ina- 
bility to  prepare  my  lessons  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  But  I  think  I  can 
catch  up.  If  I  do,  I  know  it  will  be 
after  I  have  cut  Bill  Smilie's  acquaint- 
ance. The  fellow  is  so  jolly  and 
friendly  that  I  am  fascinated  with  him. 
But  he  does  cut  into  my  time  wofully- 
Being  a  genius  he  can  loaf  and  yet 
recite  a  good  lesson.  And  he  has  no 
consideration  for  such  as  me  who  have 
to  study  hard  to  get  a  little." 

"  Oct.  15th.  Bill  Smilie  is  certainly 
a  good  conditioned  fellow.  For  two 
days  I  tried  to  get  rid  of  him.  He 
must  have  seen  the  sly  efforts  I  was 
making  to  this  end.  But  he  did  not 
take  the  hint,  and  is  a  constant  visitor 
to  my  room.  Yesterday  I  told  him 
plainly  how  far  behind  my  classes  I 
was,  and  he  instantly  offered  to  help 
me.  This  he  did  to-day.  He  reads 
Latin  and  Greek  charmingly,  and  I 
did  not  have  to  look  in  the  Die  ionary 
for  a  single  word.  How  much  time 
that  saves  me.  And  then  he  just  gives 
as  free  a  rendering  as  a  pony,  and 
moves  on  so  gracefully  and  smoothly 
that  it  is  a  treat  to  listen  to  him." 

"Oct.  1 8th.  Bill  Smilie  has  been 
reading  my  lessons  over  for  me  for 
several  days,  and  I  think  is  conferring 
a  great  favor  on  me.  The  Prof,  of 
Greek  complimented  me  to-day  on  my 
beautiful  rendering  of  a  difficult  pas- 
sage. But  he  rather  hurt  my  feelings 
when  it  came  to  parsing.  He  said 
that  I  had  given  the  wrong  tense  of 


three  verbs  and  missed  the  gender 
and  number  of  two  nouns.  I  can't  see 
how  that  affects  the  case,  if  I  give  the 
true  translation  of  the  passage,  as  he 
said  I  did.  It  is  strange  that  as  sen- 
sible as  both  Professors  of  the  Lan- 
guages are  they  should  insist  on  such 
trifling  points.  What  difference  can 
it  make  whether  the  verb  is  in  the  Ac- 
tive or  the  Passive  Voice,  provided  I 
bring  out  the  proper  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage?" 

"  Nov.  20th.  I  am  becoming  very 
tired  of  Greek.  And  I  can't  see  that 
it  will  do  a  fellow  any  good  after  all. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  promise  I  made 
to  Pa  to  pursue  the  regular  course,  I 
believe  I  would  take  up  Botany  in  its 
place.  They  say  that  that  has  some- 
thing practical  about  it. 

I  missed  the  recitation  of  Math,  to- 
day. John  Glover  invited  me  to  take 
a  partridge  hunt  with  him.  We  had 
splendid  sport.  I  am  a  good  shot  and 
bagged  seven  birds.  He  invites  me 
to  go  with  him  two  or  three  times  a 
week  while  the  season  lasts.  Of  course 
I  will  miss  an  occasional  recitation  in 
Math.,  but  I  have  too  good  a  talent 
for  that  study  to  fear  losing  my  stand 
in  the  class." 

"  Nov.  22nd.  Had  a  splendid  bird 
hunt  to-day — became  so  interested 
that  I  lost  both  Math,  and  Greek. 
Well,  a  fellow  must  have  some  recrea- 
tion ;  and  I  find  that  it  improves  my 
appetite  and  I  think  my  digestion  too 
to  exercise  in  this  way. 

But  how  things  can  conspire  against 
a  fellow  ;  just  at  the  time  too  when  he 
is  in  the  best  humor  with  himself  and 
his  condition!  First,  here  is  a.  letter 
from  Pa,  in  which  he  states  that  my 
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last  report  shows  a  falling  off  in  all 
my  studies.  Second,  Dick  Smart  tells 
me  that  the  Prof,  of  Math,  looked 
rather  fierce  this  morning  when  he 
called  for  me  and  found  me  absent. 
Well,  I  am  too  much  fatigued  to  be 
troubled  about  it  now,  and  sleep  will 
bring  it  all  right." 

"  Nov.  29th.  Had  a  high  time  with 
the  Faculty  to-night  They  had  me 
up  about  my  frequent  absences  and  I 
had  to  promise  to  do  better.  I  shall 
write  home  and  ask  Pa  to  request 
them  in  consideration  of  my  delicate 
health  to  allow  me  to  spend  a  day  or 
so  occasionally  hunting.  Why  should 
they  object  if  he  does  not? 

The  Prof,  of  Math,  said  that  I  had 
lost  so  many  links  from  the  chain  that 
I  would  be  obliged  to  fall  through 
with  him.  I  can't  see  it  in  that  way 
myself,  and  must  believe  he  is  an  old 
fogy.  Never  mind,  that  letter  from 
Pa  will  set  matters  right  once  more. 
Meanwhile,  I'll  saw  away  on  my  old 
fiddle." 

"  Dec.  3rd.  Made  a  splendid  reci- 
tation to-day  on  Latin  ;  and  no  won- 
der, for  Bill  Smilie  read  the  lesson 
over  twice  to  me.  I  was  not  called  up 
on  the  parsing — that  intolerable  bore. 
The  Prof,  is  a  good  natured  man,  and 
quite  accommodating — seems  to  know 
that  that  is  not  my  forte.  Sometimes 
I  think  I  must  have  some  genius  ;  for 
if  I  get  a  hint  of  what  a  paragraph  is 
about,  I  can  generally  make  the  sen- 
tences bring  out  a  plausible  meaning. 
Occasionally  I  have  one  sentence  to 
do  the  work  of  two,  and  having  ex- 
hausted both  in  one  find  it  a  little 
troublesome  to  get  anything  out  of 
the  second  when  its  turn  comes.  But 


what  of  that,  if  I  do  no  violence  to 
the  paragraph  as  a  whole  ?  And  yet 
the  Prof,  smiles  at  what  he  chooses  to 
call  the  "  injustice "  done  to  one  of 
the  sentences  in  "  overloading "  it. 
Well,  there  is  no  satisfying  these  Pro- 
fessors. I  have  given  up  trying  to  do 
that  long  ago.  It  is  their  business  to 
quiz  and  mortify  boys." 

"  Dec.  6th.  Have  been  very  much 
shocked  at  seeing  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
in  the  room  of  one  of  my  friends. 
He  says  he  keeps  it  for  sickness.  I 
begged  him  to  empty  it  on  the  ground 
at  once,  for  he  is  none  too  strong  and 
may  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  drink  it  when  not  sick. 
I  took  occasion  at  the  same  time  to 
warn  him  in  reference  to  certain  asso- 
ciates who,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
play  cirds  as  well  as  drink.  These 
are  vices  which  I  have  always  avoided, 
and  Ma  made  me  promise  that  I  would 
never  indulge  in  them.  So  far  I  have 
been  as  good  as  my  word.  *  *  *  *  * 
I  wonder  why  Pa  does  not  answer  my 
letter  about  the  matter  of  hunting." 

"  Dec.  8th.  Have  about  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  up  the  Gymnasium. 
The  exercise  is  too  violent  for  me, 
and  my  hands  are  becoming  hard  and 
rough.  It  must  tend  to  make  one 
coarse  and  unrefined." 

"  Dec.  20th.  Whew !  what  does 
this  mean?  A  letter  from  Pa,  direct- 
ing me  to  get  an  honorable  dismission 
from  the-President  and  come  home  at 
once.  He  may  have  failed  in  business, 
or — well,  I  can't  account  for  it." 

"Dec.  21st.  Had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  an  honorable  dismission. 
The  President  said  that  my  grade  of 
scholarship  had  been  rapidly  declin- 
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ing  for  some  time,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  I  had  some  bad  habits,  which 
interfered  with  my  studying.  When 
assured  by  me  that  such  was  not  the 
case,  he  replied  that  he  had  learned 
from  the  Professors  that  I  relied  al- 
most exclusively  upon  the  help  of 
others,  and  spent  too  much  of  my 
time  in  fiddling,  hunting,  and  idling. 
How  they  found  that  out,  who  knows  ? 
Some  mean  fellow  may  have  '  told 
tales  out  of  school.' 

"The  President  must  have  put  that 
into  my  last  monthly  report.  If  so, 
that  accounts  for  Pa's  directing  me  to 

come  home." 

#  •  •*  * '  _    #  * 

It  will,  perhaps,  interest  the  reader 
to  learn  that  my  father  welcomed  me 
when  I  reached  home,  and  made  little 
or  no  allusion  to  the  cause  of  my  re- 
turn. Of  course  I  tried  to  get  it  from 
my  mother.  But  she  knew  no  more 
about  it  than  I  did — my  father  keep- 
ing his  counsels  to  himself  strictly. 
He  had  been  a  lawyer  of  large  prac- 
tice, and  knew  how  to  keep  a  secret. 

After  Christmas,  he  remarked  to 
me,  casually,  that  he  wanted  to  put  me 
on  a  course  of  study  under  himself — a 
course  which  would  not  tax  me  much, 
and  leave  me  a  plenty  of  time  for  at- 
tending to  the  business  of  one  of  his 
farms.  • 

My  text-book  for  three  months  was 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar — a  book 
which  I  thought  I  knew  thoroughly. 
I  had  been  over  it  twice.  He  amused 
me  much  by  his  singular  pronuncia- 
tion, and  enjoyed  the  fun  which  I  had 
over  it  as  keenly  as  I  did  myself.  But 
you  may  rest  assured  he  found  out 
my  ignorance  of  many  a  point  which 


it  seemed  to  me  I  knew  pretty  well 
until  I  had  to  recite  it  on  his  plan. 
He  was  so  exacting.  Every  English 
sentence  in  the  exercises  had  to  be 
turned  into  Latin,  and  if  I  failed  on 
the  slightest  point  of  gender,  number, 
mood,  tense,  he  made  me  rewrite.  As 
to  the  paradigms,  case-endings,  verb- 
stems,  and  the  like,  he  required  abso- 
lute knowledge.  And  he  was  ever  re- 
viewing me.  Moreover,  he  allowed 
only  so  much  time  to  prepare  a  les- 
son—made me  report  daily  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  thereto,  and  was  put 
out  with  me  if  I  spent  more  by  a 
minute  than  he  had  allowed.  Some- 
times it  was  very  hard  work  for  me  to 
fix  my  mind  upon  the  task,  but  how 
was  I  to  help  myself?  There  was  his 
rule,  and  I  had  to  conform.  You  may 
depend  upon  it,  I  summoned  to  my  aid 
all  the  determination  of  my  soul,  and 
strove  with  all  my  might  to  fix  my 
mind  upon  it.  Sometimes  when  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  succeeding 
there  would  rise  up  before  my  eyes  as 
plainly  as  possible  the  image  of  a 
covey  of  birds,  and  I  would  involun- 
tarily direct  my  eyes  towards  them. 
At  another  time  some  witty  saying  of 
Sykes  or  Smilie  would  make  me  smile 
as  memory  brought  it  back.  Mean- 
time the  thought  that  my  allotted 
time  was  fast  passing  oppressed  me, 
and  often  I  almost  despaired.  Oh  ! 
who  can  tell  the  agony  of  spirit  which 
I  suffered?  As  I  think  of  it  now  I 
shudder. 

After  completing  Bingham,  he  car- 
ried me  through  Valpy's  Greek  Gram- 
mar (an  old  book  which  I  had  fre- 
quently seen  in  his  library  hidden 
away  in  a  remote  corner),  and  made 
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me  parse  carefully  every  word  of  every 
sort  on  the  first  five  pages  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis.  Oh  !  that  was  tor- 
turing. Sometimes  the  verbs  were 
like  live  coals  upon  quick  flesh. 

Being  rather  rusty  in  Mathematics, 
he  carried  me  through  a  short  course 
in  Doball's  Arithmetic.  I  felt  al- 
most insulted  when  he  proposed  to 
take  me  through  Arithmetic.  But  I 
tell  you  when  I  reached  Fractions,  he 
made  me  feel  cheap.  His  method, 
however,  seemed  not  to  have  any  res- 
pect for  my  moods.  I  have  often 
thought  since  that  he  acted  like  a  sur- 
geon who  is  called  in  to  set  a  broken 
leg.  The  wincing  of  the  poor  patient 
counts  for  nothing  with  him.  But  I 
know  that  the  whole  subject  of  Arith- 
metic—particularly Fractions  and  Dec- 
imals— has  ever  since  held  an  altered 
and  more  exalted  position  in  my  mind. 

On  the  night  of  Dec.  21st,  1880,  he 
had  a  long  and  free  talk  with  me 
about  going  •  back  to  college.  He 
wished  me  to  return  on  the  first  of 
January  prox.  Here  I  will  give  you 
an  extract  or  two  from  my  diary, 
which  was  resumed  on  Jan.  2nd,  1881  : 

"Jan.  10th,  1881.  The  Faculty  al- 
lowed me  to  take  up  the  course  at  the 
point  where  I  left  it  off  a  year  ago. 
After  a  week's  experience,  I  find  that 
I  have  easily  resumed  my  old  place. 
Indeed,  I  take  deeper  interest  in  my 
studies  than  formerly.  I  read  more 
intelligently.  Can  it  be  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Grammar  which  I 
acquired  last  year  has  put  this  new- 
face  on  Latin  and  Greek?  Who  would 
have  supposed  that  the  study  of  old 


Doball  could  throw  so  much  light 
upon  Trigonometry?  And  yet  it 
does." 

"  March  12th.  Have  followed  the 
two  simple  rules  for  studying  which 
Pa  gave  me,  and  begin  to  be  impressed 
with  their  importance.  I  did  not  at 
first  think  them  sufficiently  philosophi- 
cal to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  my 
diary.  But  they  assume  a  more  ra- 
tional air  every  day.    Here  they  are  : 

'  1st.  Be  a  man.'  [He  explained 
that  to  mean  that  (1)  one  must  not  be 
a  child,  carried  about  in  the  arms  of  a 
nurse,  (2)  nor  a  brute,  yielding  to  ap- 
petite, (3)  nor  a  feather,  driven  about 
by  the  wind,  (4)  but  a  rational,  account- 
able, self-determined,  more  or  less 
grown-up  human  being,  belonging  not 
to  another  man,  but  to  God  and  him- 
self.] 

*  2nd.  Attend  to  one  thing  at  a 
time.'  [Here  he  expatiated  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  being  able  to 
command  and  control  one's  thoughts, 
and  to  dismiss  from  the  mind  every 
stray  or  irrelevant  subject.  He  said 
that  as  the  mind  is  always  busy,  the 
true  effort  is  that  which  is  directed 
towards  the  discarding  and  shutting 
out  of  the  impertinent.  As  soon  as 
that  is  done,  the  way  being  cleared 
for  it,  the  pertinent  falls  into  its  own 
place.  He  said  ihat  for  a  long  time 
the  effort  would  be  conscious  and 
voluntary.  But  that  the  habit  once 
established,  it  would  become  involun- 
tary and  unconscious.]  " 

I  received  my  diploma  in  '83,  and 
am  here  now  studying  law. 

C.  T.  Fox. 
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When  we  read,  or  hear  some  one 
speak,  of  the  good  old  times,  we  long — 
oh  !  how  we  long  for  the  privilege  of 
exchanging  a  year  of  our  present  life 
for  a  single  day  of  the  life  of  our  an- 
cestors. We  read  of  days  of  thanks- 
giving, feasting,  and  pleasure ;  when 
all  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  the 
peasantry  were  assembled  in  one  tre- 
mendous throng  to  witness  the  games 
and  sports  which  were  plentifully  pro- 
vided and  well  conducted  by  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  In  vast 
amphitheatres — covered  by  the  blue 
and  spotless  dome  of  heaven,  deco- 
rated with  evergreens,  lighted  by  a 
lamp  whose  light  is  so  dazzling  that 
the  eagle's  eye  alone  has  ever  been 
able  to  gaze  upon  it — sat  beautiful 
daughters,  stately  mothers,  and  kind 
fathers.  And  in  the  arena  were  sons 
and  fathers  who  had  come  to  display 
their  powers  before  an  admiring  as- 
sembly. Who  would  fail  to  admire 
that  powerful  form  sitting  on  his  fiery 
steed  with  his  gold  spurs  buckled  on, 
and  his  plume  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
melodious  breezes  ? 
•  The  bugle  sounds !  With  spears 
presented,  two  well  mounted  knights 
rush  together  like  fiends  from  the  in- 
fernal realms.  In  deadly  conflict  they 
strive  for  the  mastery.  One  blow  well 
directed,  one  unguarded  spot,  sends  a 
brave  Knight  to  the  earth.  Amid  the 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts 
of  applause  the  victor  rides  proudly 
around  the  inclosure  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  assembly.  But, 
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while  flowers  are  being  showered  upon 
one,  where  is  the  other  whom  we  left 
lying  upon  the  ground  with  the  blood 
oozing  from  his  veins?  He  has  been 
borne  home  by  a  few  faithful  friends. 
No  mournful  procession  follows  his 
corpse.  No  tears  are  shed  over  his 
grave,  save  those  of  kinsmen  His 
presence  is  not  missed  at  the  jovial 
feast  which  is  given  in  honor  of  the 
successful  one.  All  eyes  are  turned 
upon  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  and  by 
his  splendor  and  parade  the  memory 
of  the  fallen  is  obliterated  from  their 
minds.  Thus,  to-day  our  successful 
men  are  lauded  to  the  topmost  heaven, 
while  our  unsuccessful  ones  are  de- 
famed or  forgotten. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these 
sports  were  often  fatal,  but  the  natures 
of  those  who  participated  were  such 
that  they  extremely  loved  them.  They 
were  countenanced  by  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  refined  men,  matrons,  and 
maids  of  Europe.  Who,  with  boyish 
pride,  would  not  glory  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  valor  before  an 
approving  lover  ?  Were  they  not  con- 
testing for  fame  and  for  the  palm 
which  was  delivered  by  the  most 
beautiful  ? 

In  those  days — the  good  old  days — 
women  were  not  cooped  up  in  their 
houses  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  ; 
they  were  not  the  servants  then,  but 
the  mistresses  ;  they  were  not  so  much 
dependent  upon  the  males  for  protec- 
tion as  they  are  now.  The  rules  of 
polite  society  were  not  so  despotic 
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and  styles  and  fashions  were  ignored 
unless  they  were  both  elegant  and 
comfortable.  A  gentleman,  in  order 
to  get  acquainted  with  a  lady  did  not 
have  to  go  through  all  the  formulas 
laid  down  in  Wentworth's  Algebra  or 
Davis'  American  Etiquette.  Our  wo- 
men are,  to  a  great  extent,  deprived 
of  the  invigorating  atmosphere  which 
was  made  by  God  for  the  benefit  of 
his  own  image.  Woman  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  our  sports  and  take  part 
in  our  enjoyments.  She  is  excluded 
from  every  exercise  which  tends  in 
the  least  to  strengthen  her  body. 
Hence,  our  mothers  are  not  so  healthy 
as  our  great-grandmothers  were,  and 
our  fathers,  too,  have  diminished  in 
size  and  strength. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  traits  of 
our  ancestors  was  hospitality.  They 
were  noted  not  only  for  their  hospi- 
tality to  equals  but  also  to  inferiors. 
The  disabled  servant  knew  his  mas- 
ter's table,  as  the  grey-hound  knew  his 
kennel,  and  the  filly  his  rack.  The 
stranger  was  cordially  welcomed  to 
their  homes,  and  was  soon  made  to 
feel  as  much  at  ease  as  if  he  were  un- 
der his  own  roof — "  he  was  welcome 
to  the  best  of  all."  Is  such  the  case 
now  ?  Are  not  strangers  whom  we 
coldly  admit  to  our  homes  —only  for 
humanity's  sake — made  to  feel  that 
they  are  not  wanted — unwelcomed? 
Were  you  ever  travelling  on  a  cold 
wintry  night  in  a  country  thinly  set- 
tled? Were  you  ever  refused  shelter 
from  the  storm  ? 

There  was  once  a  man  who  lived  in 
the  town  of  Winchester  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  He  had  a  mother  who  lived 
just  beyond  the  Cascade  Range,  near 


Lake  Klamath.  She  was  a  godly 
mother,  and  was  dearly  loved  by  her 
son.  One  evening,  on  the  6th  of  Dec, 
1883,  he  received  a  message.  It  was 
from  the  doctor,  and  informed  him 
that  his  mother  was  very  sick  and  was 
not  expected  to  live  until  morning. 
In  large  letters  at  the  bottom  of  the 
note  were  these  words  written  in  his 
mother's  hand  : 

"  My  Son,  if  you  never  see  your 
Mother  alive  again,  meet  her  in  heaven. 

Your  Dying  Mother." 

These  words  pierced  his  heart  like 
a  poisoned  arrow,  and  made  his  whole 
frame  quiver  with  anguish.  Heedless 
of  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  his 
friends  not  to  undertake  such  a  jour- 
ney on  such  a  dreadful  night,  he 
mounted  his  horse  without  any  extra 
clothing,  although  the  wind  was  howl- 
ing and  raging,  and  the  snow  was  fall- 
ing thick  and  fast.  On  he  went,  as 
though  his  sinews  were  sinews  of  iron. 
Over  the  valley  he  sped ;  up,  up 
the  steep,  rocky,  snow-covered  moun- 
tain he  climbed  heedless  of  the  tem- 
pestuous wind,  the  thick-falling  snow, 
and  the  extreme  cold  which  was  all 
bat  freezing  the  blood  in  his  very 
heart.  But  the  cold  of  that  night  was 
more  than  mortal  man  could  stand  ; 
so  he  was  nearly  ready  to  yield  to  the 
influences  of  the  weather  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  a  man  who  lived 
just  on  top  of  the  mountain.  His 
voice  was  so  weak  that  he  was  barely 
able  to  make  the  master  of  the  house 
hear  him.  When  this  lordly  person 
heard  a  voice  outside  he  came  to  the 
door  and  asked  in  a  stentorian  tone, 
"  What  business  have  you  at  the  house 
of  a  gentleman,  in  the  dead  hours  of 
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night?"  "Sir"  said  the  stranger,  "I 
am  nearly  frozen, — will  you  keep  me 
to  night  ?"  "  No  !"  was  the  reply  ;  and 
the  so-called  gentleman  turned  and 
locked  the  door.  Indignant  at  the  in- 
humanity of  this  man  the  traveller 
braced  himself  up,  and  determined  to 
reach  his  mother's  that  night  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  Scarcely  two  miles  lay 
between  himself  and  the  barbarian's 
house  before  his  ringers  began  to  relax 
their  grasp  upon  the  bridle  rein  ;  his 
limbs  became  numb,  his  eyes  heavy, 
and  he  dropped  from  his  horse  a  dead 
man.  At  about  the  same  time,  his 
mother  passed  from  this  terrestrial 
shore  to  her  celestial  home.  Now, 
who  was  the  murderer  of  this  man  ? 
for  murder  it  certainly  was.  You  know 
that  his  death  was  attributable  to  the 
inhospitality  of  the  mountaineer.  Such 
is  the  case  in  recent  times,  but  in  olden 
times  the  death  of  a  man  could  rarely 
ever  be  traced  to  such  inhumanity. 

The  people  of  "  ye  olden  time" 
were,  apparently,  not  so  moral  as 
people  of  modern  times  ;  the  moral 
laws  which  surrounded  them  were 
not  so  rigorous  as  those  by  which 
we  are  bound.  But  if  we  could  have 
entered  their  private  apartments — if 
we  could  have  entered  their  closets, 
and  raised  the  screen  which  hid  their 
private  deeds  from  the  face  of  the 
world,  we  would  have  seen  that  the 
laws  of  morality  were  more  carefully 
observed  by  them  than  they  are  by 
'us.  The  days  of  thanksgiving  were 
celebrated  by  balls  and  feasts,  and  the 
tables  of  the  higher  class  were  always 
laden  with  the  best  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. Wines  and  liquors  of  all  de- 
scriptions, spices  and  meats  from  every 


land,  and  fruits  from  every  climate — 
were  extravagantly  furnished.  The 
table  was  the  pride  of  our  forefathers. 
There  enemies  were  reconciled  and 
made  to  vow  eternal  friendship. 
Around  the  table  friends  were  gath- 
ered from  afar,  who,  by  their  tales  and 
jokes,  made  the  hall  resound  with 
merry  laughter.  There,  too,  friend- 
ships were  often  made,  which,  from  a 
single  glance  or  expression,  ripened 
into  something  more  durable  than 
brass.  They  did  not  regard  their  ca- 
rousals— as  we  call  them — as  immoral ; 
for  "  it  was  only  to  pass  away  the  time 
and  have  a  little  fun." 

Now,  however,  as  a  general  rule, 
men  of  the  first  stamp  take  their 
drinks  in  secret,  and,  clad  with  the 
robe  of  righteousness,  appear  before 
the  public  as  more  holy  than  Job 
himself.  Men  are  now  more  deceitful ; 
enemies  work  their  mischief  behind 
the  back  of  their  foe,  instead  of  com- 
ing out  and  doing  their  work  publicly. 
When  any  of  our  forefathers  had  a 
grudge  against  any  one,  they  went 
boldly  to  his  face  and  then  and  there  de- 
manded satisfaction,  instead  of  sneak- 
ing about  for  some  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  the  ball  into  his 
brain  or  piercing  his  heart  with  the 
dagger. 

We  have  travelled  for  many  years 
down  the  long  and  tortuous  river  of 
time.  The  tide  which  bears  us  swiftly 
on  has  carried  us  far  below  the  port 
at  which  our  fathers  landed.  We  have 
left  the  good  old  days  far  behind  us ; 
we  have  progressed  in  government  and 
in  civilization  ;  new  discoveries  have 
loomed  up  to  adorn  the  annals  of  our 
time ;  electricity  has  been  conquered 
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and  well  nigh  all  nature  humbled  be- 
fore the  minds  of  our  learned  men; 
we  have  acquired  all  the  accomplish- 
ments requisite  to  impress  on  future 
ages  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
this  period.  Yet  there  are  two  things 
lacking,  and  they  are  morality  and  pa- 


triotism. While  our  intellectual  na- 
ture has  been  improved,  our  moral  na- 
ture has  degenerated,  and  we  have 
failed  to  improve  in  that  which  is 
most  necessary  for  prosperity  in  this 
world  and  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come.  W.  C.  Corbett. 


EVERY  MAN  A  HISTORIAN. 


"  As  many  men  just  so  many  minds." 
As  many  minds  just  so  many  histories. 
As  many  histories  just  so  many  histo- 
rians. As  each  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,  so  each  is  the  author  of 
his  own  history. 

And  each  such  history  contains  just 
so  many  volumes  as  the  author  has 
years— each  year  a  volume,  each  month 
a  chapter,  each  week  a  paragraph,  each 
day  a  line,  each  minute  a  word,  each 
second  a  letter.  Not  only  does  every 
man  occupy  the  author's  chair,  but  the 
printer's  desk  also  ;  and  he  stamps  his 
work  not  upon  paper  which  perishes, 
but  upon  an  everlasting  scroll — the 
mind  of  man.  He  also  is  piling  those 
volumes  back  in  his  own  memory,  there 
to  remain  forever.  Often  through  life 
he  will  have  occasion  to  repair  to  that 
library  and  peruse  alone  the  works  he 
has  written. 

Besides  an  author,  he  is  a  painter. 
Almost  every  page  has  an  engraving — 
a  real  life-like  picture,  giving  forth  in 
bold  expression,  stronger  than  words, 
the  very  character  of  the  man — every 
phase  of  his  inner  and  outer  life.  The 
threatening  hand,  the  stamping  foot, 
the  knitted  brow,  the  curled  Hp,  the 


lion-like  eyes,  flashing  fire,  indicate 
too  plainly  the  storm  of  fury  that  rages 
within  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
lightly-tripping  foot-step,  the  gentle 
motion  of  the  hand,  the  smooth  brow, 
the  smiling  face,  the  beaming  eyes, 
bespeak  the  peace  and  loveliness  which 
reign  within.  And  a  remarkable  thing 
about  these  pictures  is,  that  they  are 
often  drawn  when  the  artist  thinks  he 
is  only  scrawling  at  random,  making 
scarcely  any  impression  on  his  can- 
vas; but  behold,  in  after  days  when 
he  turns  back,  inspecting  his  work,  he 
finds,  to  his  sorrow,  that  they  are  real 
pictures — out  of  proportion,  indeed, 
yet  true.    Their  first  sight  makes  him 
blush,  he  loathes  to  own  them,  yet  he 
must.    In  fact,  it  is  characteristic  of 
these  autobiographies  that  they  are 
scrupulously  exact,  presenting  in  de- 
tail every  side  of  the  man.  Now, 
when  one  writes  another's  history,  the 
good  is  often  brought  to  view,  the  bad 
covered  up,  or  vice  versa  ;  but  not  so- 
with  the  biographies  under  considera- 
tion.   Indeed,  the  author  often  tries 
to  lean  from  the  line  and  the  plum- 
met, and  paint  his  book  in  glowing 
colors,  and  thus  deceive,  but  in  spite 
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of  himself  he  draws  a  correct  picture. 

I  need  not  say  that  as  has  been  the 
life  of  the  writer,  so  is  the  story  he 
has  written  p  nor  that,  let  him  live  as 
he  may,  he  must  one  day  read  his  own 
story,  be  it  ever  so  good  or  ever  so 
bad.    By  it  he  must  be  judged. 

Perhaps  this  truth  may  be  more 
fully  brought  out  in  the  following 
story,  which  I  give  as  a  bit  cf  my  ex- 
perience.   Please  lend  a  listening  ear  : 

"When  young  life's  journey  I  began, 
The  glittering  prospect  charmed  my  eyes, 
I  saw  along  th'  extended  plain 
Joy  after  joy  successive  rise — 

But  soon  I  found  'twas  all  a  dream." 

My  playmates  were  many — some 
were  good,  some  were  bad.  One  was 
so  lazy  he  bore  the  name  of  "  Idler," 
another  so  stingy  he  bore  the  name  of 
"  Miser,"  another  so  blood-thirsty  he 
was  called  "  Murderer,"  another  such 
a  spendthrift  allj  saluted  him  as 
"  Prodigal." 

As  years  passed  on  we  scattered. 
When  I  became  a  man  all  my  play- 
mates were  [gone — roaming  over  the 
world,  so  I  plodded  on  through  life 
alone.  At  times  I  was  lonely  indeed, 
but  as  I  grew  older  solitude  was  sweet. 
Years  passed  swiftly  by.  My  head 
grew  gray,  my  eyes  grew  dim,  my 
frame  grew  feeble. 

After  wandering  up  and  down  the 
earth  for  a  long  time,  I  at  last  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  a  dark  cold  river, 
which  is  called  "  the  river  of  death." 
The  sun  was  sinking  low  in  the  west, 
taking  a  sad  look  upon  the  earth  just 
as  if  it  never  expected  to  rise  again. 
An  awful  solemnity  seemed  to  possess 
the  universe  of  God. 

Just  then  I  saw  a  poor  man  clothed 


in  rags  sitting  near  the  water's  edge. 
I  recognized  him  to  be  my  former  ac- 
quaintance, the  "  Idler,"  though  he 
had  changed  mightily.  His  elbows 
rested  on  his  knees,  his  forehead  rested 
on  his  hands.  His  face  was  sad.  A 
large  book  lay  in  front  of  him,  and  its 
leaves  of  themselves  were  turning 
over  one  by  one.  He  was  staring  at 
them  with  an  astonished  gaze,  and, 
though  he  would  try  to  look  away,  or 
cover  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  he  could 
not  stir.  He  could  only  gaze  at  the 
leaves  as  they  turned.  I  walked  cau- 
tiously up  behind  him,  and  bent  over 
him  to  see  what  was  in  the  book.  He 
noticed  me  not.  Most  of  its  pages 
were  blank,  but  had  great  black 
splotches  on  them.  On  one  page  was 
the  picture  (drawn  by  himself)  of  a 
farm  gone  to  ruin.  Fences  rotten,  the 
roof  of  the  house  tumbled  in,  briers 
and  brambles  grown  up  all  over  the 
fields,  except  a  little  patch  around  the 
house.  Corn  six  inches  high  was 
growing  in  this.  A  sickly  woman, 
clad  in  rags,  was  hoeing  it.  A  group 
of  naked  children  were  following  her 
crying  for  bread.  Near  by  the  house 
was  a  brook.  A  log  crossed  it.  On 
this  was  seated  in  the  hot  sun  a  lazy 
wretch  angling.  When  the  man  saw 
this  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh- 

The  leaves  continued  to  turn.  On 
some  I  could  see  grumblings  and 
cursings  written  in  his  own  writing. 
Finally,  the  last  leaf  fell  over.  There 
was  the  picture  of  a  dead  fig  tree  up- 
rooted. Its  dry  leaves  were  heaped 
upon  it,  and  the  tree  and  leaves  were 
in  a  blazing  flame.  Just  under  it  was 
written  in  another  hand,  "  Nothing 
but  leaves  !    He  that  provideth  not  for 
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his  own  house  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 
Then,  with  a  shudder,  he  tumbled 
into  the  dark  waves  and  was  swept 
away. 

Only  a  few  yards  from  here  I  was 
surprised  to  see  another  man  old  and 
haggard  and  miserable.  He  was  lean- 
ing on  a  sack  of  gold.  I  recognized 
in  him  at  once  the  "  Miser"  of  former 
days.  A  similar  book  lay  open  be- 
fore him.  Its  pages  too  were  black 
with  the  tales  of  cheating  and  de- 
frauding, written  in  his  own  hand. 
There  were  pictures  of  weeping  wid- 
ows and  crying  orphans,  and  many 
poor  driven  from  their  homes  into 
the  ice  and  snow,  there  pinched  by 
cold  and  hunger  to  die.  As  he  passed 
by  they  asked  for  bread,  but  he 
turned  his  ear  away,  and  held  tight 
to  his  money  bag.  As  he  looked  at 
these  pictures,  great  drops  of  perspi- 
ration rolled  down  his  temples,  and 
he  was  convulsed  with  mental  anguish. 
The  last  leaf  fell  over,  and  there  was 
written  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 
to  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me. 
Depart  into  hell" 

He  groaned,  and  was  swallowed  up 
by  the  rolling  tide. 

So  I  found  the  "Murderer"  un- 
willingly reviewing  his  own  horrible 
history,  whose  pages  were  stained 
with  human  blood,  and  whose  engrav- 
ings were  ghastly  corpses.  On  the 
last  leaf  was  written  :  "  No  murderer 
can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Ut- 
tering vile  blasphemies,  he  too  was 
engulfed  by  the  angry  waves. 

Going  a  few  paces  further,  I  came 
upon  the  "  Prodigal."  Pie  was  like  a 
stranded  wreck.  Pitiable  his  condi- 
tion.   With  a  fainting  heart  he  was 


reading  his  sad  tale.  As  the  leaves 
turned  over,  I  saw  nothing  but  scenes 
of  rioting  and  debauchery.  On  the 
last  page  was  his  own  skeleton  trem- 
bling on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Un- 
derneath were  these  words:  "  What- 
soever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap" 

Thus  I  saw  the  millions  of  the 
wicked — reading  what  they  had  writ- 
ten— dying  as  they  had  lived ;  and 
with  great  lamentation  they  often 
cried  :  "  It  might  have  been  !  it  might 
have  been  !" 

Now  I  turned  from  beholding  the 
wicked,  and  lo,  before  my  face  stood 
an  innumerable  company  of  those 
who  had  tried  to  live  right,  who  had 
emptied  themselves  of  themselves,  and 
lived  for  the  good  of  others.  They 
were  reading  their  histories  too  (for  it 
was  not  yet  night),  and  were  joyful. 
I  had  time  to  look  at  some  of  the 
books.  The  pages  were  clean,  the 
writing  neat.  There  were  many  pleas- 
ing pictures  in  them,  mostly  repre- 
senting the  poor  and  ignorant,  the 
sick  and  distressed  who  had  been 
cared  for,  and  they  were  shouting  for 
joy,  and  calling  their  benefactors 
"blessed."  I  noticed  some  of  the 
pages  were  blank,  but  not  soiled.  I 
asked  why  that  was?  They  said  those 
pages  had  been  blotched  by  sin  ;  but 
that  a  friend  had  died  to  save  them 
from  sin,  and  by  his  death  had  washed 
the  stains  of  sin  from  their  lives  and 
histories.  I  turned  the  last  leaf,  and 
on  it  was  stamped  in  golden  letters: 
"  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least  is 
faithful  in  much."  And  I  asked, 
"  Where  are  your  names  written  ?" 
and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  they  said  : 
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"  Our  names  are  written  there."  Just 
then  the  sun  sank  down  and  left  the 
world  to  darkness.  But  immediately 
the  heavens  burst  with  refulgent  light, 
and  behold  myriads  of  shining  angels 
came  down  and  conducted  the  innu- 
merable host  over  the  River  Death. 
As  they  receded  I  stood  amazed  and 
gazed  after  them,  and  lo  !  "I  saw  a 
great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat 
upon  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and 
the  heavens  fled  away,  and  there  was 


no  place  found  for  them.  And  * 
saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God ;  and  the  books  were 
opened  :  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life;  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  every 
man  according  to  their  works.  And 
whosoever  was  not  found  written  in 
the  book  of  life,  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire,  which  is  the  second  death." 

E.  E.  Blount. 


A  VACATION  RAMBLE. 


It  had  been  a  long  time  since  I  had 
seen  any  surveying,  and  consequently 
I  was  glad  to  hear,  one  bright  July 
morning,  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the 
party  to  survey  some  disputed  lines 
about  eight  miles  away  in  the  country 
which  used  to  be  known  as  "  Shake- 
rag."  How  it  received  this  name  is 
not  known,  but  some  say  that  once 
two  Irish  peddlers  passed  through  this 
section  of  country,  and,  as  they  passed, 
little  children  waved  handkerchiefs  at 
them,  but  the  Irishmen  mistook  the 
handkerchiefs  for  rags,  and  called  the 
country  "  Shakerag."  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  this  is  true  or 
not. 

Till  within  a  few  years  back  Shake- 
rag  was  noted  for  its  shingles  and 
mean  whiskey;  for  in  those  days 
illicit  distilleries  were  plentiful  there. 
But  tobacco  has  wrought  a  great 
change  in  it.  For  where  only  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  the 
almost  unbounded  forest,  are  now  seen 


great  fields  of  tobacco.  Fine  resi- 
dences stand  where  once  stood  the 
hut  of  the  backwoodsman,  and  well- 
to-do  farmers  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  shingle-maker.  It  is  interesting 
to  hear  some  old  citizen  tell  of  the 
country  as  it  was  years  ago,  but  it  is 
too  great  a  task  to  attempt  to  relate 
half  he  says. 

About   eight   o'clock   we  reached 

a  small  post  office  in  county. 

The  negro  of  whom  we  inquired 
the  way  described  the  road  so  mi- 
nutely that  it  was  next  to  an  im- 
possibility for  us  to  miss  the  way. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  appointed 
place,  we  found  that  a  small  crowd 
had  gathered  to  see  the  surveying. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes  after,  they  de- 
cided to  begin  work  ;  but  some  one 
must  stay  with  the  horses,  and  every 
one  was  so  anxious  to  see  the  survey- 
ing that  not  one  could  be  induced  to 
remain  on  any  consideration.  So  there 
was  no  alternative  but  for  me  to  stay. 
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In  a  few  minutes  they  were  out  of 
sight,  and  I  was  left  with  no  companion 
but  the  horses.  Naturally,  I  sought 
some  amusement  for  myself.  At  first 
I  thought  I  would  wreak  terrible  ven- 
geance on  my  oppressors  by  eating 
all  the  dinner.  So  I  began  to  make 
dreadful  ravages  on  it.  Ah!  revenge 
was  sweet.  But  I  soon  tired  of  this 
mode  of  vengeance,  for  there  was  more 
dinner  than  I  could  eat  in  a  week. 
Then  I  took  the  newspaper  which  cov- 
ered the  dinner,  and  was  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  its  contents,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the 
squealing  of  a  pig  which  a  mule  was 
giving  a  free  ride  over  the  bushes. 
I  don't  think  the  pig  enjoyed  the 
ride.  I  had  long  ago  finished  my 
paper  when  they  came.  They  sent  a 
negro  to  the  spring  ;  when  he  came 
back  we  all  washed,  and  commenced 
eating  dinner.  The  open  air  and  ex- 
ercise gave  them  a  good  appetite,  for 
they  did  the  dinner  full  justice.  Some 
were  afraid  that  I  was  sick,  because  I 
ate  so  little,  that  being  so  different 
from  my  general  habit. 

After  dinner  we  all  sat  down  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  trees  and  had 
a  social  chat  for  an  hour.  The  sur_ 
veyors  and  lawyers  had  some  old  deeds 
and  were  looking  over  them  to  find 
how  many  degrees  north  some  lines 
ran,  while  in  others  they  were  endeav- 
oring to  locate  corners,  pointers,  lines, 
and — and — I  do  not  know  what,  for 
I  did  not  make  any  effort  to  remember 
half  they  said. 

The  farmers  were  discussing  the 
drought,  crops,  and  the  no-fence  law. 
Some  were  telling  the  benefits  arising 
3 


from  the  law,  while  others  thought  that 
it  would  ruin  everything. 

When  they  were  nearly  ready  to 
begin  again,  I  suggested  that  we  drive 
the  horses  to  the  lot  of  one  of  the 
neighbors,  which  was  agreed  to.  We 
found  them  ready  to  start  when  we 
came  back.  I  was  in  high  spirits,  for 
I  anticipated  a  grand  time.  But  my 
joy  was  soon  turned  to  sorrow,  for  I 
found,  far  different  from  my  anticipa- 
tions, that  there  was  very  little  enjoy- 
ment in  going  through  bushes,  over 
logs,  and  wading  swamps.  In  going 
through  one  of  these  little  marshes  I 
became  entangled  in  some  running 
vines,  and  fell  down  in  water  and  mud 
which  was  about  two  inches  deep.  You 
may  guess  that  I  was  not  in  an  amia- 
ble mood  when  I  arose.  I  felt  certain 
that  an  open  field  was  better  than  the 
woods,  but  when  we  came  to  a  large 
open  space,  I  found  the  heat  so  op- 
pressive that  I  was  glad  to  get  back 
into  the  shade. 

While  we  were  running  one  of  the 
lines  we  came  to  Mud  branch.  This 
should  have  been  called  Thicket 
branch,  for  there  is  one  of  the  densest 
thickets  on  its  banks  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  If  the  African  jungles  are  any 
worse,  I  am  not  surprised  that  ele- 
phants and  tigers  find  in  them  a  safe 
retreat.  When  we  finished  this  line, 
we  concluded  to  stop  for  the  day.  We 
were  now  two  miles  from  the  place 
where  we  had  left  the  buggies.  I  was 
nearly  exhausted,  for  I  had  been  in  a 
brisk  walk  ever  since  dinner,  but  there 
was  no  alternative.  I  had  to  walk 
these  two  miles.  So  one  of  the  hardy 
farmers  and  myself  started  for  the 
buggies.    He  had  the  reputation  of 
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being  a  fast  walker,  and  I  was  con. 
vinced  of  the  fact  before  the  two 
miles  were  finished  When  we  reached 
the  place  where  the  buggies  were  left, 
he  very  kindly  assisted  me  in  harness- 
ing our  mule  to  the  buggy.  Thank- 
ing him  for  his  kindness,  we  drove  off, 
for  we  knew  that  it  would  be  in  the 
night  before  we  reached  home. 

As  we  passed  on  the  farmers  were 
taking  out  their  horses,  or  we  met 
them  plodding  towards  home.  Pass- 
ing through  the  woods,  we  could 
hear  the  birds  calling  to  their  mates, 
while  the  shrill  voice  of  the  partridge 
was  heard  in  every  old  field.  As  the 
twilight  deepened,  we  passed  houses 
where  the  people  were  eating  their 
suppers  under  the  shade  trees  in  their 
yards,  or,  supper  dispatched,  were 
leaning  contentedly  against  the  trees 
smoking  their  pipes. 


The  shades  of  night  overtook  us 
long  before  we  reached  home,  and  the 
fresh  breezes  returned  with  the  even- 
ing. One  could  hardly  imagine  that 
such  a  warm,  sultry  day  could  have 
such  a  cool,  refreshing  close.  About 
nine  o'clock  we  reached  home,  and 
after  partaking  of  a  bounteous  supper, 
I  went  to  my  room.  And  as  the  moon 
shed  a  flood  of  golden  light  on  my 
floor,  I  tumbled  in  bed,  and  was  soon 
in  the  tender  embrace  of  Morpheus, 
to  have  pleasant  dreams  of  Shakerag. 

Next  day  I  was  laid  up  for  repairs. 
And  very  much  to  my  chagrin  I  could 
not  go  and  see  them  finish  the  survey. 
But  I  shall  always  remember  with 
pleasure  my  visit,  and  hope  that  some 
time  in  the  future  I  shall  see  Shake- 
rag  again. 

KEGELN. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


How  many  lives  are  made  a  perfect 
nullity  from  the  lack  of  a  little  perse- 
verance !  There  are  many  persons 
who  are  too  timid  or  too  doubtful  to 
trust  to  themselves  in  scarcely  any- 
thing. I  shall  not  ridicule  the  tim- 
idity of  any,  for  of  all  persons,  he  is 
the  most  obnoxious  to  me,  who  thinks 
he  knows  all,  can  do  all,  is  all,  and 
who  has  enough  brass  (to  use  a  com- 
mon phrase)  to  build  a  state-house. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
who  evince  great  marks  of  natural 
ability,  and  yet  are  never  settled  about 
anything.  Something  may  strike  them 


for  only  a  moment,  as  being  to  their 
taste,  but  as  soon  as  they  find  that 
energy  is  required,  all  that  seemed 
lovely  at  once  vanishes.  They  will 
not  put  forth  the  first  effort  to  accom- 
plish anything.  Quietly  they  drift 
down  the  beguiling  current  of  negli- 
gence, seeing  before  them  the  de- 
structive rapids  to  which  they  are  be- 
ing carried,  and  still  hope  that  some- 
thing will  approach  to  snatch  them 
from  the  coming  destruction,  while  in 
their  hands  are  the  oars  which,  if  only 
used,  would  bring  them  safety.  But 
this  would  never  do.    The  oars  must 
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use  themselves,  for  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace for  them  to  exert  themselves. 
Fortune,  fate,  or  something  else  must 
snatch  them  back,  or  they  will  never 
return.  Alas,  how  many  never  do  re- 
turn !  When  once  they  begin  drift- 
ing, they  never  know  when  to  cease 
until  they  arrive  at  the  place  from 
whence  no  one  e'er  returns. 

Noble  minds  are  often  lost  under 
the  silly  fear  that  some  one  will  laugh 
at  what  they  do.  Well,  what  if  they 
do  laugh?  They  can  hurt  no  one  by 
laughing,  and  it  only  shows  that  they 
are  devoid  of  merit  themselves.  Who 
cares  for  being  laughed  at  by  such 
people  ?  Stulti  est  ludificari.  The 
praise  or  blame  of  worthless  people  is 
of  no  value.  What  is  true,  noble,  and 
worthy  of  notice,  to  them  seems  vain  ; 
and  what  really  is  vain  forms  their 
ideal.  So,  what  need  we  care  for  what 
they  may  say  or  do,  or  what  the  world 
may  say  or  do  ?  It  is  not  this  that 
constitutes  real  worth.  The  popular 
voice  can  only  raise  one  to  seeming 
greatness ;  and  seeming  greatness  is 
naught — the  applause  of  fools.  Time 
soon  shows  it  hollowness. 

There  are  many  who  sit  to-day 
breathing,  as  they  think,  the  very  soul 
of  greatness,  when  to-morrow's  sun 
will  only  laugh  at  their  delusion.  Who 
but  a  conceited,  self-important  being 
could  be  so  deluded  ?  We  should  not 
set  our  standard  by  the  world's,  for 

"Earth's  eup  is  poisoned: 
Her  renown  most  infamous,  her  praise  an  idiot's 
boast." 

But  it  is  what  we  are  and  what  we  do 
that  should  occupy  our  attention. 

Some  there  are  who  say  they  are 
too  poor  to  become  useful.  Chance 


may  give  to  some  better  opportuni- 
ties than  to  others  ;  but  what  is  the 
fickle  hand  of  Fate?  No  one  ever 
arrived  at  true  greatness  except  by 
long,  unceasing  perseverance  ;  and 
some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  who 
have  ever  lived,  were  born  in  obscu- 
rity and  nursed  by  the  hand  of  pov- 
erty. It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  poor ;  it 
is  no  dishonor  to  work ;  but  he  who 
will  not  work,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  is  a 
disgrace  to  himself  and  to  the  world. 
Man  was  made  to  work,  and  is  it  any- 
thing but  just  that  he  should  perform 
that  for  which  he  was  created  ?  There 
is  nothing  that  seems  to  me  meaner, 
lower,  . baser,  than  to  see  a  thing  (I  will 
not  call  him  a  man)  strut  by  a  person 
who  has  to  work  for  his  living,  turn 
up  his  nose  and  look  at  him  as  though 
he  were  a  dog,  while  he  (strutter)  in 
all  his  self-esteem  and  self-importance 
is  not  worthy  to  loose  the  workman's 
shoe  latchets. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  in  the 
darkey's  exhortation,  "  cotch  hold, 
hold  fast,  and  nebber  leave  go." 
Whatever  we  undertake  we  should 
attempt  to  execute  with  all  our  might, 
not  dragging  along  as  if  we  did  not 
care  whether  we  ever  finished  it  or 
not.  Great  deeds  have  been  done, 
and  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
that  still  others  may  be  accomplished. 
Nothing  is  so  immense  that  it  cannot 
be  surmounted.  Perhaps  it  may  take 
a  long  time,  but  what  of  that?  The 
world  was  not  made  in  a  day,  nor  need 
we  expect  to  attain  to  anything  great 
in  a  few  minutes.  Slowly  but  surely 
does  labor  performed  in  pursuance  of 
a  noble  object,  bring  its  reward  to  the 
one  who  performs  it.    Noble  action — 
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what  we  admire,  prize,  and  venerate 
in  men — can  never  be  forgotten.  It 
lives  after  they  have  long  been  slum- 
bering in  cold  ;dust  and  marble  and 
their  voices  have  been  hushed  for  aye. 
Men  who  work  and  pour  out  their 
life's  blood  in  defence  of  the  right — 
who  have  learned  that  it  is  not  all  of 
life  to  live  and  have  withstood  all  the 
beating  storms  of  temptation  and 
vice — such  men  cannot  die  !  Dare  we 
who  love  to  walk  the  green  sod  of 
Vernon's  sacred  shades  say  its  hero 
sleeps  there  ?  Does  not  the  fire  of 
Liberty  fill  our  souls,  and  do  we  not 
stand  wrapped  in  patriotic  love  ?  What 
means  that  reverential  bow,  that  thrill 
of  the  heart  of  every  true  Southerner 
at  the  mention  of  Lee  and  Jackson? 

The  tower  of  honorable  fame  blazes 
with  gems  which  only  brighten  with 
age.  Sublime  it  stands,  and  he  who 
would  place  his  name  thereon,  must 
not  take  hold  of  the  plowhandle  and 
look  back.    He  must,  by  unceasing 


strokes,  ever  strive  to  ride  the  billows 
of  life's  tide,  and  success  is  sure.  We 
should  remember  that  for  every  effect 
there  is  a  cause,  nor  is  there  a  cause 
without  its  effect.  So,  we  need  not 
expect  to  do  anything  or  be  anything 
unless  we  move  something  and  keep  it 
going.  Gunpowder  and  dynamite  are 
very  powerful  agents  when  the  right 
forces  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ; 
but  unless  such  is  the  case,  they  are 
no  more  efficacious  than  so  much 
sand.  So  with  us.  We  may  have  the 
natural  abilities,  but  unless  they  are 
put  in  motion  so  as  to  make  them 
effective,  they  are  of  no  avail.  Though 
we  have  the  talents  of  a  Macaulay  or 
the  subtle  brain  of  a  Newton,  we  can 
never  become  truly  great  without 
work,  hard  work,  and  that  unceasing. 

"The  deeds  of  all  great  men  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Clarence  Lindley. 


A  RETROSPECT. 


Has  not  our  country  reached  at 
length  that  period  at  which  we  may 
make  for  ourselves  a  just  retrospect"? 
Has  not  the  point  come  when,  dwel- 
ling less  upon  the  scattered  incidents 
which  mark  our  progress,  eventful  and 
glorious  though  they  may  have  been, 
we  are  impressed  with  and  rejoice  in 
the  great  results  their  combined  influ- 
ence has  worked  out  ?  And  how  stead- 
ily and  rapidly  has  this  been  done ! 
Scarcely  three  centuries  have  passed 
away  in  the  long  revolution  of  six 


thousand  years,  since  this  vast  and 
most  favored  region  of  the  habitable 
globe  was  utterly  unknown  to  civili- 
zation ! 

In  the  Old  World,  man,  starting 
from  the  germ  of  his  existence,  has 
risen  step  by  step  in  the  development 
of  moral  and  intellectual  attributes. 
From  savage  life  small  communities 
have  risen  and  swelled  in  turn  into 
nations.  The  successive  empires  of 
Sesostris,  of  Alexander,  and  of  Char- 
lemagne, combined  numerous  nations 
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beneath  their  sway  and  gave  them  the 
advantages  of  common  government, 
and  they  have  been  succeeded  in  turn 
by  the  kingdoms  of  modern  days 
which  have  been  reared  upon  their 
ruins.  Arts,  letters,  and  refinement 
have  been  borne  by  the  Muses  from 
Egypt  to  Greece  and  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  and  thence  to  Britain.  Man 
had  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  civ- 
ilization. But  such  was  not  the  case 
through  the  same  long  lapse  of  time 
in  the  more  genial  clime  and  amid 
the  richer  resources  of  North  America. 
Some  wandering  tribes  of  Indians  not 
exceeding  in  their  numbers  the  popu- 
lation of  some  town  in  the  Old  World 
were,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  lapse  of 
sixty  centuries  the  sole  tenants  of  this 
vast  territory,  where  millions  might 
have  dwelt.  Still  upon  this  very  land 
we  must  watch  the  glorious  march  of 
institutions  the  possibility  of  whose 
existence  the  mighty  monarchs  of  the 
Old  World  scarcely  knew,  and  of  whose 
hastening  influence  and  power  they 
little  dreamed. 

Out  of  the  wilderness  an  empire  has 
risen  broad  as  an  ocean,  solid  as  a 
mountain  rock,  and  upon  the  scarcely 
rotted  roots  of  the  primative  forests 
proud  cities  stand,  teeming  with 
boundless  life,  growing  like  prairie 
grass  in  spring  time,  advancing  like 
the  rise  of  the  ocean's  tide,  spreading 
the  pulsations  of  their  life  into  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world.  In  those 
cities  and  on  that  soil  has  risen  a  nation 
free  as  mountan  air,  independent  as 
the  soaring  eagle,  active  as  nature, 
and  powerful  as  the  giant  strength  of 
millions  of  freemen. 

The  people  of  America  were  not 


without  difficulties,  but  they  faltered 
not;  and  whether  the  difficulties  have 
arisen  at  home  or  abroad  they  have 
been  as  ripples  raised  by  flitting  winds, 
never  changing  or  retarding  the  course 
of  the  mighty  current.  And  they  have 
accomplished  something  the  influence 
of  which  upon  what  man  is  destined 
to  be  is  yet  infinitely  greater ;  some- 
thing in  which  hope  not  too  ardent 
already  foresees  unnumbered  bless- 
ings— blessings  which  are  to  spring 
from  a  common  and  wide  extended 
fellowship,  such  as  the  world  has  not 
known  before  ;  the  parent  of  common 
prosperity  and  of  universal  peace. 

Even  when  the  times  came  "  that 
tried  men's  souls,"  each  citizen  soldier 
approached  the  battle  field,  at  least 
believing  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country  was  depending  upon  him, 
though  one  proudly  waved  the  "  Bonny 
Blue  Flag,"  while  the  other  shouted, 
"  Rather  separate  the  constellation  of 
the  Pleiades  or  sunder  the  bands  of 
Orion  than  give  up  the  Union." 
And  yet  when  that  direful  war  was 
ended  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  could 
shake  hands  over  the  peaceful  graves 
of  their  dead  comrades,  while  they 
"  covered  them  over  with  beautiful 
flowers,"  and  resolve  forever  to  be 
friends.  The  yawning  abyss  which 
seemed  to  be  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween them  is  fast  closing  up,  and 
countrymen  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  are  becoming  more  closely  knit 
together. 

Is  there  one  who  can  look  back 
upon  the  past  and  trace  the  succes- 
sive steps  which  mark  his  country's 
progress  and  fail  to  see  that  the  fates 
of  the  future  are  committed  to  her 
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children  ;  that  it  is  they  who  must 
guard  in  their  purity  the  principles 
upon  which  this  great  fabric  of  human 
happiness  has  been  built ;  that  it  is 
they  who  must  protect  it  from  assaults, 
they  who  must  open  more  and  more 
widely  its  spreading  portals,  and 
gather  as  time  rolls  on,  successive  na- 
tions beneath  its  protecting  branches  ? 
"What  are  nations  but  the  gathering 
streams  that  gush  from  base  begin- 
nings? Let  them  flow  on  destined  to 
gather  tribute  as  they  go,  and  still  ex- 
panding to  the  sun's  broad  gleam  till 
glory  born  of  power  shall  make  our 
rule  confessed."  Happy  is  that  land 
whose  history  of  the  past  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  people,  and  not  mere  flat- 
tery of  kings,  and  doubly  happy  the 
the  land  where  the  rewards  of  the 
past  are  brightened  by  present  glory, 
present  happiness,  and  where  the  no- 
ble deeds  of  the  dead,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  mournful  monument  of  vanished 
greatness  which  saddens  the  heart,  are 
a  lasting  source  of  national  welfare  to 
the  age  and  to  posterity. 

But  in  looking  back  upon  the  affairs 
of  our  government  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  there  must  come  to  every 
Southern  heart  a  bitter  recollection  of 
that  direful  period  of  odious  and  cor- 
rupting maladministration.  Malad- 
ministration which,  but  for  the  solid 
political  capacity  and  the  traditional 
common-sense  and  patriotism  of  the 
Southern  people,  must  have  reduced 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  to  a  social,  political,  and 
industrial  chaos  without  precedent  in 
the  annals  of  modern  civilization.  I 
speak  of  the  dismal  epoch  of  the  re- 
construction of  the  South,  an  epoch 


of  unconstitutional,  congressional  des- 
potism. That  people  from  whom  the 
fllag  of  American  liberty  derived  its 
dearest  inspiration  ;  who  furnished  the 
orator  of  the  Revolution,  the  father 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  general 
to  lead  victorious  armies  through  the 
great  struggle,  who  stood  by  Jackson 
at  New  Orleans,  and  who  in  their  last 
contest  fought  for  a  just  cause  and 
displayed  the  greatest  valor  and  pa- 
triotism, were  branded  with  the  epi- 
thet of  rebel  and  traitor,  and  deposed 
from  that  high  national  position  which 
they  so  justly  merited.  The  rights 
given  them  by  the  Consitution  were 
taken  away.  Dishonest  instead  of 
honest  men  were  put  into  the  high 
places  of  State.  The  future  of  the 
institutions  of  their  country  was  in 
the  hands  of  other  people,  while  they 
had  no  power  in  shaping  the  coming 
political  events.  The  flower  of  the 
South  was  lost  in  war.  Their  wealth 
was  taken  away  by  marauders  and  un- 
just legislation.  They  have  been  mis- 
represented at  home  and  abroad.  The 
historians  of  the  times  have  been 
teaching  the  nations  of  the  earth  that 
they  were  disreputable  rebels. 

But,  thank  Heaven  !  their  civiliza- 
tion could  not  be  corrupted  by  ele- 
ments of  degradation,  and  the  South 
ern  patriot  in  his  poverty  is  a  nobler 
specimen  of  humanity  than  penurious 
prince  in  all  his  wealth.  Time  has 
shown  that  "  truth  crushed  to  earth 
will  rise  again."  The  world  is  becom- 
ing enlightened  as  to  their  true  posi- 
tion, their  thought,  their  civilization, 
and  their  own  nationality  is  returning, 
their  poverty  and  misrepresentation 
have  reached  their  utmost,  and  the  tide 
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is  fast  turning.  The  voice  of  the 
South  is  again  heard  at  the  ballot-box, 
and  the  whole  country  is  now  under 
wise  national  administration.  In  the 
Congress  of  the  Nation  the  voices  of 
Southern  statesmen  are  heard  ming- 
ling with  the  still  lingering  echoes  of 
Calhoun  and  Clay.  Southern  journ- 
alists and  historians  are  fast  correct- 
ing the  erroneous  and  malicious  re- 
ports of  fanatics.  This  is  not  a  new 
South,  but  the  old  South  returning 
with  a  new  robe  on,  resuming  its 
former  and  well  merited  place  in  the 
cares  and  concerns  of  its  own  govern- 
ment. 

Truth  reveals  itself  by  littles,  and 
as  the  open  door  of  progress  appears, 
it  is  our  duty,  as  the  youth  of  the 
South,  to  enter  and  proceed  trusting- 


ly so  far  as  the  light  reveals  a  sure 
pathway.  We  have  old  men  for  coun- 
sel and  young  men  for  execution,  and 
he  who  keeps  his  gaze  constantly  on 
the  past,  bemoaning  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  is  untrue  to  the  present, 
unworthy  of  the  future,  and  false  to 
the  spirit  of  the  very  ancestry  he  ex- 
alts. As  young  men,  we  should  view 
the  past  for  its  teachings,  seize  the 
present  for  its  opportunities,  with  a 
fixed  gaze  upon  the  future,  and  a  firm 
faith  that  as  we  do  advance,  and  as 
the  condition  of  the  South  grows  bet- 
ter, it  may  not  be  compared  with  the 
direful  days  of  reconstruction,  but 
with  the  South  of  ante-bellum  times, 
the  "  good  old  days  of  yore." 

J.  D.  B. 


"  YOU  MUST  TRUST  ME,  TOM.  " 


Darling,  tell  me  how  I  have  won 
Such  bitter  woe  ere  I've  begun 
To  sip  from  Love's  enchanted  spring 
The  hidden  sweets  which  poets  sing? 

"  Can  be  but  friends?    Must  cease  to  write?" 
It  can  not  be  !    The  tender  light 
From  eyes  so  blue  can  never  lie — 
Thy  heart  is  true !    Then,  Love,  say  why  ? 

"  You  must  trust  me,  Tom,"  she  sweetly  said, 
And  her  loving  lips,  rounded  and  red, 
Quivered  with  pain. 

"  Trust  you  ?"    Why,  Love,  dare  I  but  doubt, 
And  life's  a  wreck — a  wreck  without 
A  ray  of  hope  !    Yet  what  fell  fate 
Could  rudely  thus  in  cruel  hate 
Our  joy  destroy?    "You  can  not  tell? 
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Wait  with  patience  ?"    To  wait  is  hell ! 
And  doubt  one's  fate! — I'd  rather  die 
Than  live  to  wait  and  pine  and  sigh. 
"  Oh,  do  trust  me,  Tom,"  she  sweetly  said ; 
And  her  loving  lips,  rounded  and  red, 
Quivered  with  pain. 

Aye  ?  but,  Darling,  we  must  part  ? 
What  balm  will  soothe  my  aching  heart 
When  thoughts,  as  demons,  dog  and  drive 
Me  unto  death,  and  madly  rive 
The  very  throne  of  hope  in  twain  ? 
Will  my  poor  heart  beg  help  in  vain  ? 
"  I  love  you  still — will  ne'er  forget, 
And  sure  fulfil  my  promise  yet  ? — 
You  will  trust  me,  Tom — dear  Tom  ?"  she  said, 
As  her  loving  lips,  rounded  and  red, 
Quivered  with  pain. 

To  what  sweet  pledge  can  I  appeal 
When  cruel  Doubt,  with  hand  of  steel, 
Shall  my  heart  in  anguish  wring 
Until  every  bleeding  string 
Hath  voice  apart  to  tell  its  woes  ? 
When  ghosts  of  hope  with  lone  echoes 
Of  Love's  dead  dream  and  Fancy's  shades 
Shall  haunt  life's  stream  in  vengeful  raids? 
"  Then  trust  me,  Tom — let  the  pledge  be  this" — 
And  through  trembling  lips,  in  one  sweet  kiss, 
Leaped  heart  to  heart  ! 

A  kindly  angel  sealed  that  kiss. 
Aye  !  akin  to  Heaven  was  the  bliss 
Of  its  gentle  touch !    The  pure  young  soul 
From  the  throne  of  her  heart  came  out 
And  trembling  hung  upon  the  ruby  tips 
Of  the  rounded,  sweetly  moulded  lips. 
Oh,  sweetest  pledge  e'er  given  to  man  ! 
Thy  mem'ry  soothes  my  loneliest  hour. 
Though  the  future's  riddle's  yet  unsolved 
My  heart  is,  Darling,  firm  resolved, 
To  ever  trust  thee. 

Tom  Dixon,  Jr. 
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AID  TO  INDIGENT  STUDENTS. 


Superior  natures  triumph  over  the 
most  formidable  obstacles;  seem,  in- 
deed, to  make  of  them  "stepping- 
stones  to  higher  things."  Those  who 
have  come  out  of  great  tribulation 
shine  in  white  before  our  eyes,  like 
the  multitude  which  no  man  could 
number,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Is  it  not  possible  that,  when  we  come 
to  account  for  the  achievement,  we 
emphasize  unduly  the  importance  of 
the  obstacles  and  tribulation,  at  the 
expense  of  the  superior  nature  with 
which  the  struggle  was  begun  ?  "Made 
perfect  through  suffering"  is  generally 
used  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  inter- 
preted as  expressing  a  universal  truth. 
Is  it  not,  rather,  restricted  by  its  con- 
text to  one  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
priesthood?  The  "struggle  for  ex- 
istence," on  the  other  hand,  is  not  al- 
ways successful  :  it  frequently  results 
in  the'  extinction  of  species.  So  the 
great  majority  of  those  whose  aspira- 
tions to  rise  suggest  their  germinal 
capabilities,  sink  back  into  obscurity 
under  the  weight  of  opposing  condi- 
tions. And  so  opposing  conditions 
sift  out  the  weaker  natures. 

The  benefit  of  struggle  with  diffi- 
culties is  not  denied,  but  let  us  be 
careful  not  to  exaggerate  it.  That 
benefit  lies  in  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
ercise presented  to  the  faculties  by 
difficulties.  In  so  far,  difficulties  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  intel- 
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lectual  and  moral  muscle,  but  beyond 
this  point  they  repress  and  stifle. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  poor 
young  men  striving  to  educate  them- 
selves. Some  of  these,  among  the 
rarest  gifts  of  Heaven  to  mankind,  no 
obstacle  can  daunt,  no  embarrassment 
repress.  They  were  born  for  the 
heights, and  to  the  heights  they  mount. 
But  very  many  others,  less  highly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  might  notwithstand- 
ing reach  the  same  heights  and  exert 
thence  the  same  wide  and  beneficent 
influence, if  the  road  thither  were  made 
smoother.  The  gravest  impediment 
is  the  lack  of  money  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  of  education.  If 
the  student  "  go  awhile  and  work 
awhile,"  his  scholarship  is  apt  to 
be  impaired,  his  course  indefinitely 
prolonged,  and  he  runs  the  risk 
of  not  completing  it  at  last.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  young  men  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry,  it  is  obviously 
not  right  to  make  a  free  gift  of  col- 
lege education.  It  has  been  deemed 
wise,  therefore,  by  many  philanthropic 
individuals  to  provide  funds  the  in- 
terest of  which  may  be  loaned  to 
worthy  applicants,  to  be  returned 
after  the  completion  of  their  educa- 
tion. Upon  the  same  principle  rests 
the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Student's 
Aid  Association.  This  organization 
originated  with  Mr.  James  W.  Den- 
mark, of  the  class  of  '77,  while  he  was, 
still  a  student.  Its  system  has  been 
universally  commended.  Life  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  costs  only 
$10;  annual  membership,  $1.  Rev. 
R.  T.  Vann  is  President,  and  Mr.  W. 
C.  Powell,  Treasurer — both  of  Wake 
Forest.  The  need  for  a  large  fund  is 
urgent.  W.  L.  P.  ; 
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COMMON  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  State, 
a  tax  of  12  cents  in  the  hundred  dol- 
lars is  laid  upon  all  real  estate,  the 
proceeds  of  which  tax,  divided  equally 
between  the  white  and  colored  peo- 
ples, is  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  common  schools.  The  negro, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  taxable 
property,  pays  only  about  one-tenth 
of  this  tax,  while  the  white  men  pay 
the  remaining  nine-tenths.  Yet  the 
law  requires  it  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  two  races,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, four-fifths  of  the  expenses  of  ne- 
gro schools  are  defrayed  by  white 
tax  payers.  In  other  words,  the  whites 
annually  present  the  blacks  with  hun- 
dreds of  dollars.  Naturally,  they  ex- 
pect some  interest  from  such  a  large 
investment. 

It  is  said  that  the  negro  is  here,  and 
here  to  stay ;  that  we  emancipated 
and  enfranchised  him;  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  ignorant  hands  to  wield  so 
powerful  a  weapon  as  the  ballot  ;  that 
having  conferred  upon  him  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen,  we  must  educate 
and  fit  him  to  discharge  the  functions 
we  have  given  him,  and  that  the  seed 
sown  now  will  multiply  a  hundred 
fold,  and  we  shall  be  amply  repaid  for 
all  expense  by  the  refinement  and  en- 
lightenment of  six  millions  of  grate- 
ful negro  citizens.  This  sounds  well, 
but  it  does  seem  that  some  people  are 
a  little  too  enthusiastic  over  negro 
education.  During  the  past  summer 
the  committee  of  a  certain  district  re- 
ported in  favor  of  building  a  negro 
graded  school-house  at  a  cost  far  ex- 
ceeding  that  of   the  white  graded 


school-house,  when  they  knew  that 
the  expense  must  be  met  by  the  hard- 
earned  money  of  the  white  men  of 
the  district,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
had  never  entered  any  better  than  a 
"X  roads"  log  school-house.  Were 
the  negroes  grateful?  In  the  same 
town  a  negro  "  professor"  having  en- 
gaged in  a  street  fight,  was  fined  by 
the  mayor.  An  article  written  by  the 
"  professor  "  soon  appeared  in  a  North- 
ern paper,  in  which  the  respectable 
white  citizens  of  the  town  were  stig- 
matized as  '*  white  trash,"  and  the 
mayor  as  a  "  scoundrel." 

It  is  still  a  debatable  question  wheth- 
er common  schools  are  beneficial.  But 
laying  that  aside,  this  tax  is  to  a  large 
extent  paid  by  white  men  who  make 
their  livings  by  the  sweat  of  their 
*brows,  and  who  can  ill  afford  to  have 
their  scanty  earnings  wasted.  Wheth- 
er they  are  wasted  is  a  question  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  and  judgment  of  its  success 
can  now  be  made.  If  the  common 
school  education  renders  the  negro 
grateful  and  intelligent,  if  it  makes 
him  a  better  citizen,  a  better  mechanic 
and  an  industrious  laborer,  then  "  go 
on  with  the  good  work."  But  if  "  a 
half-educated  man  is  as  dangerous  as 
a  half-broken  horse,"  if  the  common 
school  makes  the  negro  insolent  and 
lazy,  if  it  fails  to  fit  him  for  his  posi- 
tion as  a  citizen  and  to  know  his  own 
interests,  the  white  tax  payers  will 
some  day  rise  up  and  demand  that 
taxes  paid  by  white  men  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  education  of  white  chil- 
dren only,  and  those  paid  by  negroes 
to  the  education  of  negro  children 
only.  R.  H.  W. 
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LYNCHING. 

The  practice  of  lynching  has  grown 
to  be  a  very  common  thing.  It  is 
really  alarming  to  see  what  progress 
this  very  unwise  and  dangerous  defi- 
ance of  law  is  making.  Hanging  is 
the  most  usual  way  of  taking  life  un- 
der the  lynch  law;  but  the  Vigilants 
of  Early  county,  Georgia,  recently 
adopted  the  extremely  novel  method 
of  drowning  instead  of  hanging. 

The  frequent  cases  in  South  Caro- 
lina, increased  by  the  one  that  lately 
happened  at  Edgefield,  has  aroused 
the  press  of  that  State  to  the  most 
bitter  denunciations  of  that  crime. 
Following  close  upon  the  case  at 
Edgefield,  four  negroes  were  taken 
from  the  jail  at  Pittsboro,  Chatham 
county,  North  Carolina,  and  consigned 
to  a  tree  about  one  mile  from  town. 
This  boldness  brought  fiery  denuncia- 
tion upon  itself  from  the  press  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
serious  grievance  to  lovers  of  law  and 
liberty  to  see  so  many  of  its  citizens 
so  thoughtless  as  to  allow  the  spirit  of 
revenge  to  render  themselves  thus 
lawless.  It  is  expedient,  therefore,  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  reckless 
conduct. 

What  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
this  bold  and  growing  disregard  for 
law  ?  The  lynchers  claim  that  too 
many  capital  criminals  have  escaped 
just  punishment ;  that  the  people  have 
looked  in  vain  to  the  courts  for  a  strict 
execution  of  the  laws.  Nor  is  their 
assertion  devoid  of  some  truth.  We 
all  know  that  many  murderers  for  the 
last  few  years  have  made  their  escape 
from  prison  before  they  were  tried  ; 


others  have  been  acquitted  on  a  plea 
of  insanity ;  and  the  trials  of  some 
j  have  been  put  off  from  one  court  to 
I  another,  until  they  brought  great  cost 
upon  the  county,  and  then  perhaps 
the  prisoners  were  finally  acquitted. 
The  number  of  such  cases  increases 
in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  cases 
of  lynching.  These  facts  naturally 
lead  the  people  to  the  belief  that  the 
courts,  lawyers,  and  other  authorities 
are  to  blame.  But  the  lynch-law  is  a 
severe  remedy  for  such  an  evil.  Such 
an  alternative  will  prove  more  fatal 
than  the  evil  itself.  Lynching  is  a 
great  crime,  and  ought  to  receive  the 
severest  punishment. 

A  little  closer  investigation  of  the 
subject  will  show  that  the  legal  pro* 
fession  and  the  courts  are  not  alto* 
gether  in  the  fault.  The  people  in 
general  are  responsible,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  evil  of  which  they 
are  so  ready  to  complain.  It  is  too 
often  the  case  that  citizens  do  not 
deem  it  their  duty  to  assist  in  appre- 
hending and  bringing  criminals  to 
justice,  unless'their  relatives  or  friends 
have  been  outraged.  If  their  next 
door  neighbor  or  kinsman  has  been 
the  victim  of  vile  hands,  they  feel 
their  responsibility  quite  too  much* 
and  they  resort  to  the  great  crime  of 
lynching.  If  the  people  everywhere 
where  as  zealous  in  lawfully  prosecu- 
ting men  who  commit  crimes  outside 
their  State  or  county  as  they  some- 
times are  in  murdering  those  who 
commit  outrages  in  their  own  imme- 
diate vicinity,  they  would  have  no 
room  for  complaint.  There  would  be 
little  ground  then  for  saying  that  the 
courts'  decisions  are  not  the  voice  of 
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the  community.  And  the  jails,  too, 
would  be  strong  enough  to  hold  their 
most  ingenious  inmates.  The  laws 
are  virtually  nothing  more  than  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  if  the  laws  on  our 
statute-books  are  not  supported  by 
that  opinion,  they  become  clumsy 
burdens.  But  the  communities  fre- 
quently have  little  or  no  opinion  un- 
til they  are  tortured  by  the  work  of 
an  incendiary  or  murderer;  then  they 
become  frantic  for  the  blood  of  their 
offenders.  It  is  obvious  that  those 
who  commit  this  crime  are  not  a  think- 
ing people.  Their  object  may  be  to 
defend  their  community,  but  they  ex- 
pose their  extremely  narrow  views  in 
not  seeing  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
such  a  practice. 

O.  F.  T. 


THE  INDIANS. 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  In- 
dians whose  interests  have  been  dis- 
regarded so  long  by  many  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  whose  rights 
have  been  ignored  in  a  great  measure 
by  our  government,  are  beginning  to 
receive  more  attention  from  our  edu- 
cationists and  philanthropists  than 
heretofore.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
history  of  Indian  relations  is  made 
up,  in  great  part,  of  broken  treaties, 
unjust  wars,  and  "cruel  spoliations"? 
And  is  it  surprising  that  they  have  not 
shown  themselves  more  industrious, 
when  they  have  not  been  allowed  to 
reap  the  benefits  which  naturally  re- 
sult from  toil,  and  the  real  enjoyment 
that  comes  with  it  ? 

Since  they  see  that  game  is  fast 


disappearing,  and  that  it  will  soon  be 
insufficient  to  furnish  them  a  suste- 
nance, even  those  who  only  a  short 
time  ago  "  lived  upon  the  chase,"  are 
willingly  engaging  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  striving  to  educate  their 
children.  One  of  the  agents  a  short 
time  ago  said  that  the  reason  the  gov- 
ernment had  so  much  trouble  with 
them  was  because  it  failed  to  "  keep 
faith  "  with  them.  Covetous  frontier- 
men,  who  seem  to  think  that  "the 
only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian," 
and  that  it  is  a  meritorious  act  to  rob 
an  Indian  of  his  lands,  have  been  per- 
mitted to  make  incursions  upon  their 
reservations,  and  to  take  from  them 
much  of  their  produce  and  stock. 

Though  there  are  still  lands  open 
to  settlement  in  nineteen  States  and 
eight  Territories,  the  price  of  which  is 
said  to  vary  from  $1.25  to  S2-5°  Per 
acre,  many  men  were  illegally  occupy- 
ing the  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians, 
and  there  were  about  175,000  cattle 
on  the  Cheyenne  and  Arrapahoe  res- 
ervations, when  President  Cleveland 
issued  a  proclamation  that  those  who 
were  illegally  occupying  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Indians  should  va- 
cate them. 

Many  say  the  Indians  cannot  be 
civilized,  but  this  is  false,  and  Mr. 
Schurz  says  that  none  say  this  except 
those  who  do  not  want  to  civilize 
them.  Why  may  not  others  attain  in 
the  course  of  time  the  degree  of  civ- 
ilzation  which  many  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 
have  attained  ?  Different  civilized 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in 
other  places  have  proved  their  capacity 
for  advancement.    In  response  to  in- 
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quiries  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
agents  to  ascertain  to  what  the  illiter- 
acy of  the  Indians  was  due,  thirty- 
three  said  "  lack  of  facilities,"  five 
"  aversion  "  and  nine  "  both." 

There  are  now  about  three  hundred 
thousand  Indians  in  our  States  and 
Territories,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  of  whom  compose  the 
civilized  tribes.  The  government  has 
established  on  their  reservations  and  in 
the  West  160  day  schools,  in  which 
they  are  taught  to  read  and  write  and 
to  farm,  build  houses,  and  do  all  kinds 
of  work.  And  besides  many  of  them 
being  in  attendance  at  many  other 
colleges  and  schools,  quite  a  large 
number  of  both  sexes  are  attending 
the  training  schools  established  for 
them  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  Hampton,  Va., 
Laurence,  Kansas,  and  Genoa,  Ne- 
braska. 

At  a  conference  held  recently  by 
friends  of  the  Indians,  plans  were  de- 
vised by  which  those  who  wished  to 
work  for  their  elevation  and  civiliza- 
tion can  do  so  more  successfully. 
Those  who  best  understand  their  sit- 
uation urge  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating them,  making  them  citizens, 
and  of  teaching  them  the  "  art  of  self- 
support."  Instead  of  killing  them  in 
war  at  a  cost  of  a  little  less  than  a 
million  dollars  each,  let  their  inaliena- 
ble rights  be  secured  to  them.  Let 
the  rights  which  are  secured  to  the 
worst  criminal  that  comes  to  our 
country  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica, be  accorded  our  native  Indians. 

J.  S. 


THE  CONDITIONS  OF  GENIUS. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  famous  orien- 
tal scholar  M.  Renan  delivered,  in 
Lower  Brittany,  before  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety, an  interesting  dissertation  on 


himself.  It  assumes  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly administered  shocks  to  the 
easy-going  minds  of  his  time,  that  he 
has  made  a  great  stir  in  the  intellectual 
world  ;  in  short,  that  he  is  a  genius. 
Self-conceit  over  little  worth  is  offen- 
sive in  the  extreme  both  to  the  igno- 
ramus and  to  the  philosopher,  but  we 
are  less  intolerant  when  a  great  man 
caresses  himself  in  our  presence.  At 
any  rate,  this  privilege  has  been  taken 
by  many  of  the  world's  foremost  wri- 
ters from  king  Solomon  and  Horace 
down  to  Tennyson  and  Renan. 

But  we  wish  to  direct  attention  to 
the  theory  on  which  M.  Renan  ac- 
counts for  his  genius.  "  He  was  the 
outcome,  he  declared,"  and  here  we 
quote  from  The  Spectator,  "  of  long 
generations  of  ignorance  and  uncon- 
sciousness, the  heir  of  peasants  and 
sailors,  who  had  passed  their  lives  in 
that  tranquil  calm  of  which  genius  is 
the  ultimate  flower.  He  felt  very  grate- 
ful to  those  peasants  and  sailors  who 
had  hoarded  for  him  those  imagina- 
tive qualities  for  which  at  length  he 
had  found  a  voice."  Brilliant  intel- 
lectual endowments  proceed  from  res- 
ervoirs of  long  unused  intelligence. 
Genius  is  the  sum  total  of  the  mental 
savings  of  ancestors  ;  it  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  slumber.  The  check- 
ing of  expenditure  is  as  much  the  con- 
dition of  intellectual  wealth  as  of  any 
kind  of  wealth.  A  race  gives  its  flower 
when  it  emerges  from  obscurity. 
These  are  his  ideas. 

There  will  probably  be  different 
opinions  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
theory.  The  large  proportion  of  the 
world's  geniuses  who  have  arisen  from 
obscure  antecedents  would  seem  at 
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first  sight  to  attest  its  truth;  but  that 
view  is  modified  by  the  fact  that,  be- 
cause the  great  majority  of  mankind 
are  obscure,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
geniuses  would  be  likely  to  arise  from 
that  class.  Besides,  if  the  theory  is 
correct  the  world  might  reasonably 
have  expected  a  far  larger  number  of 
geniuses  than  have  been  sprinkled  so 
sparingly  down  the  centuries,  seeing 
that  from  the  beginning  the  mass  of 
mankind  have  not  been  given  to  in- 
tellectual expenditure. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  desirable  to 
grow  geniuses,  M.  Renan's  theory 
would  dictate  a  policy  of  repression  ; 
would  condemn  to  mental  inactivity 
for  successive  generations  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  the  future  geniuses. 
Genius  for  invention,  genius  for  let- 
ters, genius  for  oratory,  are  shining 
gifts  and  inestimable  blessings  to  the 
race,  but  they  would  be  dear  at  that 
price.  W.  L.  P. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


When  Napoleon  was  asked  what 
France  most  needed,  he  replied  "  Mo- 
thers." A  similar  question  may  be 
asked  by  our  people.  What  is  the 
need  of  our  people  ?  Or  have  they 
any  need  at  all?  Is  it  true  that  they 
have  reached  such  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  they  stand  in  need  of 
nothing  more? 

When  one  carefully  peruses  the  col- 
umns of  the  daily  press  and  ascertains 
therefrom  what  is  being  transacted 
in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  gen- 
eral class  of  people,  and  from  these 
judges  of  their  true  character,  one  is 


impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
need  of  self-reliant  men — men  who 
labor  for  themselves,  men  who  can 
rely  upon  their  own  judgments,  and 
can  do  their  own  thinking. 

How  often  do  those  whe  hold  the 
highest  and  the  most  responsible  of- 
fices in  the  government  depend  upon 
other  men  to  contrive  plans  by  which 
they  may  act  so  as  to  please  the  mass 
of  the  people.  In  almost  every  com- 
munity there  is  some  one  to  whom 
the  people  look  for  counsel,  and  whom 
they  watch  with  eager  eyes  so  that 
they  may  imitate  him  in  all  of  his 
work.  They  seem  to  have  no  stability 
of  character  and  are  entirely  void  of 
originality. 

How  frequently  has  it  been  the  case 
that  many  promising  youths  have 
been  led  to  ruin  by  the  influence  of 
others,  simply  because  they  did  not 
think  for  themselves. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency,  though 
this  is  an  age  of  inquiry,  among  the 
people  to  imbibe,  too  readily,  different 
doctrines  as  soon  as  they  are  intro- 
duced They  have  not  such  a  truth- 
loving  spirit  as  the  old  philosopher 
who,  when  he  was  told  there  was  no 
one  wiser  than  he,  endeavored  in  all 
honesty  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
that  was  true.  They  are  often  influ- 
enced by  every  little  reformer  who 
goes  through  the  land  trying  to  dis- 
seminate false  doctrines  and  delude 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  persuad- 
ing them  that  their  petty  schemes  are 
what  the  world  has  been  waiting  for 
these  many  years. 

Many  honest  people  yield  for 
lack  of  self-reliance  and  independence 
thought,  and  when  it  is  too  late  find 
themselves  in  a  labyrinth  from  which 
there  is  no  possible  escape. 

J.  W.  W. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Mormon  Wail.  -The  Ed-  , 
munds  law  has  been  falling  heavily 
upon  the  Mormons.  And  they  in  re- 
turn are  uttering  the  most  bitter  ti- 
rades against  it.  They  say  that  its 
aim  is  directly  against  religious  liberty 
and  for  the  purpose  of  persecution. 
They  cannot  endure  the  recent  ruling 
of  the  courts  which  allows  an  indict- 
ment to  be  brought  against  any  per- 
son accused  for  each  week  or  each  day 
lived  in  cohabitation.  They  say,  "  By 
this  means  a  person  may  possibly  be 
imprisoned  for  life  and  be  required  to 
pay  an  enormous  fine,  whereas  the  law 
only  demands  six  months'  imprison- 
ment and  $300  fine." 

This  is  the  dying  wail  of  polygamy 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  disgrace- 
ful blot  upon  America,  and  will  soon 
be  removed  by  the  better  moral  sen- 
timent of  the  people.  Prominent  po- 
lygamists  have  been  duly  prosecuted. 
Some  have  been  discharged  on  their 
promising  to  amend  ther  lives.  Others 
are  obdurate  and  receive  the  inevita- 
ble consequences.  All  Mormons,  how- 
ever, are  not  polygamists.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  learn  that  out  of  the 
200,000  Mormons  only  about  one- 
fourth  are  polygamists.  The  fact  is, 
polygamy  has  received  its  death  blow  ; 
and  "  recent  events  attest  that  Mor- 
monism  is  fast  approaching  its  doom." 

Ire  and  Fire. — The  union  of  Bul- 
garia and  Roumelia  is  a  question  that 
is  now  agitating  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Milan,  the  king  of  Servia,  de- 
clares that  if  the  Bulgarian  union  is 


recognized  he  will  fight  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  territory.  Servia  is  re- 
puted to  be  one  great  camp  of  sol- 
diers eager  for  war.  Greece,  too,  is 
clamoring  for  a  slice  of  the  Sultan's 
domain,  and  has  pledged  herself  to 
fight  against  the  Bulgarian  union. 

All  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia  are  ac- 
tive for  war:  even  the  women  are 
forming  Red  Cross  societies  for  the 
care  of  wounded  soldiers.  All  their 
able-bodied  men  are  under  arms 
Prince  Alexander  declares  that  he  will 
lead  the  van,  if  war  must  be. 

Turkey  is  thoroughly  aware  of  her 
danger  and  has  enlisted  soldiers  in 
eastern  Roumelia  ready  to  advance. 
The  discovery  that  the  maladminis- 
tration in  the  Turkish  war  orifice  has 
left  the  ranks  far  below  their  supposed 
strength,  has  only  given  a  stimulus  to 
the  preparations  for  war,  instead,  of 
discouragement. 

Such  are  the  ominous  signs  of  war, 
and  war  will  surely  be,  unless  the 
powers  proffer  a  more  agreeable  propo- 
sition than  they  have  yet  presented 
The  great  powers  seem  to  favor  the 
Bulgarian  union  under  Prince  Alex- 
ander, he  avowing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sultan.  It  is  not  certain  that 
some  of  the  great  powers  will  not  be- 
come involved  in  the  quarrel  yet  be- 
fore it  is  settled. 

Hell  Gate. — This  name  was  given 
to  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound 
because  its  passage  was  so  perilous'; 
it  reminded  those  who  named  it  of 
the  infernal  regions.    It  has  long  been 
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desired  that  Flood  Rock  should  be 
removed  for  the  sake  of  an  easy  pass- 
age. This  was  effected  on  the  ioth 
of  October.  Preparations  had  long 
been  going  on  :  285,000  pounds  of 
dynamite  and  rock-a-rock  were  placed 
in  holes,  which  perforated  nine  acres 
of  rock.  Gen.  Newton's  little  daugh- 
ter Mary,  who  is  eleven  years  old, 
closed  the  key  which  sent  the  electric 
current  and  fired  the  mine.  Instantly 
13,286  dynamite  cartridges  were  ex- 
ploded, and  Flood  Rock,  together 
with  240,000  pounds  of  rock  packed 
upon  the  dynamite,  were  sent  200 
feet  high.  It  was  a  grand  picture, 
seen  by  the  many  thousands  who  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  greatest  ex- 
plosion ever  known. 

The  Chinese. — A  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chinese  Government 
will  investigate  the  massacre  which 
lately  happened  at  Rock  Springs, 
Wyoming.  They  will  determine  the 
extent  of  the  murders  and  other  out- 
rages upon  the  Chinese,  and  how  the 
offenders  have  been  punished.  They 
will  find  that  many  of  their  subjects 
have  been  openly  and  boldly  murder- 
ed ;  that  some  ruffians  fell  upon  them 
because  they  were  peacefully  working 
for  their  support  where  other  men 
were  not  pleased  to  find  them.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  take  more  immediate 
action  in  punishing  the  criminals. 
Troops  were  sent  to  quell  the  riot, 
but  the  ring-leaders  have  not  been 
found  out.  It  has  been  shown*  that 
not  one  of  the  murderers  was  Ameri. 
can-born.  They  were  European  im- 
migrants of  the  very  worst  type- 
Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Italians.  The 


same  class  of  ragamuffins  are  giving 
trouble  elsewhere.  Their  barbarity 
ought  to  be  clipped  in  the  bud.  They 
must  be  taught  that  the  American 
Government  cannot  tolerate  such  in- 
humanity and  butchery.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  the  Chinese  to  remain 
among  us,  it  must  protect  them  just 
as  much  as  it  does  a  genuine  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Small-Pox  and  Small-sense. — 
The  small-pox  epidemic  amongst  the 
French  Canadians  at  Montreal  grew 
so  alarming  lately  that  the  Health 
Board  of  that  city  resorted  to  the 
most  rigorous  means  of  protection. 
The  ignorant  and  superstitious 
Frenchmen  look  upon  vaccination  with 
the  greatest  horror  and  disgust  ;  and 
when  the  Health  Board  attempted  to 
placard  all  the  infected  houses  and 
vaccinate  the  people  by  force,  they 
found  the  most  stubborn  resistance. 
The  revolt  terminated  in  a  grand  riot. 
The  Health  office  was  attacked  and 
very  much  injured ;  the  drug-stores 
which  had  sold  vaccine  matter  also 
suffered  greatly,  and  even  a  newspa- 
per office  was  attacked  because  the 
paper  favored  vaccination,  and  only 
escaped  serious  damage  by  the  vigor- 
ours  efforts  of  the  police  and  em- 
ployes. The  rioters,  however,  have 
been  quieted,  and  vaccination  has 
been  rapidly  going  on,  but  not  with- 
out much  resistance.  A  physician 
who  recently  visited  Montreal  says 
that  the  disease  has  got  such  a  hold 
there  that  it  will  be  an  epidemic  for 
years.  It  seems  that  the  only  reason 
why  the  French  Canadians  resist  vacci- 
nation, is  because  they  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  English  rule,  and  are  anx- 
ious to  spread  the  disease  among  the 
English.  Small-pox  is  a  novel  means, 
of  warfare,  and  this  policy  is  certainly, 
the  greatest  exhibition  of  small-sense 
ever  displayed  in  America. 

O.  F.  T. 
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— Judson  College  has  over  75  stu- 
dents. 

— Greensboro  Female  College  has 
21  in  the  senior  class. 

—More  than  200  students  are  attend- 
ing the  Greensboro  Graded  School. 

— Thirteen  medals  will  be  delivered 
at  Trinity  this  session.  There  were 
in  students  in  attendance  Oct  14th- 

— A  Post-Graduate  course  of  study 
has  been  published  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

— About  fifteen  American  colleges 
were  without  Presidents  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  year. 

— Dr.  John  A.  Broadus  favors  the 
elective  system  in  theological  semina- 
ries, and,  we  infer,  in  colleges  too. 

— President  Cleveland  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  to 
succeed  General  Grant.  North  Caro- 
lina received  from  that  Fund  the  past 
year  $5,439. 

— Dr.  John  A.  Broadus  has  been 
making  some  valuable  hints  to  teach- 
ers and  students  recently  in  The  Re- 
ligious Herald. 

—There  are  46  young  ministers  at 
William  Jewell  College,  Mo.  In  a  stu- 
dents' club  of  86  board  cost  22  cts.  each 
per  day  for  the  month  of  September. 

— Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Kendrick  was 
elected  President  pro  tern,  of  Vassar. 
The  arrangement  may  become  perma- 
nent. 

— A  fine  library  building  worth 
$120,000  was  recently  given  to  the 
University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Billings. 

W    ■'  5 


—-The  Greenville  Female  College, 
S.  C,  has  enrolled  165  students.  It 
is  likely  that  it  will  enrol  a  larger 
number  this  year  than  ever  before. 

—A  Convention  will  be  held  soon 
at  Lampasas  by  the  Baptists  of  Texas, 
to  consult  on  the  question  of  a  Bap- 
tist University. 

— The  only  known  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  New  England  Primer, 
which  is  about  two  inches  square,  and 
is  valued  at  $1,200,  was  left  Brown 
University  by  Senator  Anthony. 

—The  total  number  of  undergrad- 
uates at  Cambridge  University,  in 
England,  is  2,862.  Trinity  College 
boasts  the  largest  number  in  attend- 
ance, 613,  and  St.  John's  comes  next) 
with  320. 

— There  were  more  than  a  hundred 
students  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Baptist  University  at  Chicago.  Dr. 
G.  C.  Lorimer  has  recently  been  elected 
President,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
is  being  reconstructed. 

—Miss  Alice  B.  Jordin  of  Coldwa- 
ter,  Michigan,  graduate  of  the  Acade- 
mic and  Law  Departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  has  entered  Yale 
Law  School.  She  is  the  first  lady  ever 
entered  in  any  department  of  Yale, 
outside  of  the  Art  School. 

—Mr.  W.  C.  Riddick,  who  gradu- 
ated last  June  at  Chapel  Hill,  is  teach- 
ing at  Mt.  Airy.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Riddick  came  to  within 
one  year  of  graduation  at  Wake  For- 
est . 
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— At  the  last  examination  of  the 
University  at  Copenhagen,  degrees 
were  conferred  on  seven  females,  four 
attaining  the  highest  title.  Two  had 
taken  the  Philological  course,  and  five 
the  course  in  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral Science. 

— Candolle,  a  Geneva  scientist,  by 
reasoning  from  the  rapid  spread  of 
English-speaking  people  throughout 
the  world,  and  their  almost  universal 
retention  of  the  mother  tongue,  has 
decided  that  the  English  tongue  will 
become  universal. 

— Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  Min- 
ister to  Spain.  A  most  admirable  ap- 
pointment, but  we  shall  sadly  miss 
Dr.  Curry  in  our  educational  assem- 
blies. Dr.  Samuel  A.  Greene,  of  Bos- 
ton, succeeds  him. 

— On  the  9th  of  Sept.  the  school 
for  Christian  Workers  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  designed  to  train  laymen  to 
be  secretaries  of  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  Superintendents  of 
Sunday-Schools,  and  helpers  of  pas- 
tors, opened  with  encouraging  pros- 
pects. Students  were  in  attendance 
from  Canada,  New  England,  the  Mid- 
dle, Southern,  and  Western  States. 

— We  lately  heard  some  strong  re- 
marks from  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough, 
late  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the 
teaching  of  English  Grammar,  and 
particularly  on  the  diagram  craze.  He 
thinks  that  Grammar  is  taught  too 
early,  and  that  the  diagram,  which  is 
only  a  means  for  the  help  of  the 
teacher,  is  magnified  into  an  end  for 
the  pupil. 


— We  failed  to  state  in  our  last 
issue  that  Rev.  L.  McKinnon,  D.  D., 
former  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  was  elected  the  President  of 
Davidson  College  last  summer.  On 
Oct.  9th  104  students  were  reported 
enrolled.  The  campus  is  being  im- 
proved, and  an  effort  is  making  for  the 
endowment  of  two  new  chairs. 

— The  endowment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala,  Sweden,  consists  of  the 
following:  300  farms  given  by  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  $r,i  96,000 ;  other  lands, 
$327,000;  buildings,  $60,500;  total, 
$1*583, 500.  The  annual  income  is 
$95,000.  These  amounts  are  equal  to 
four  times  as  much  in  Sweden  as  they 
are  with  us.  The  library  has  400,000 
volumes. 

— The  beneficiary  problem  is  solved 
in  the  following  way  by  the  Toronto 
Baptist  College,  Canada :  On  condi- 
tion that  the  students  work  through 
the  long  vacation  and  do  a  small  pre. 
scribed  amount  of  preaching  in  the 
session,  the  Seminary  ensures  them  a 
specified  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
meet  their  expenses  for  the  session. 
In  many  cases  the  whole  of  this  sum, 
and  in  all  cases  a  part  of  it,  is  received 
on  the  field  where  the  student  labors. 

— The  following  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  denominational 
educational  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try :  The  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
has  12  colleges,  with  $8,^90,000  endow- 
ment ;  Congregationalists,  28  colleges, 
with  $9,000,000  endowment ;  Presby- 
terian, 41  colleges,  with  $7,000,000  en- 
dowment ;  Baptists,  46  colleges,  with 
$10,300,000  endowment;  Methodists, 
52  colleges,  with  $11,000,000  endow- 
ment. 
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— The  following  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  number  of  vol- 
umes that  some  of  our  college  and 
university  libraries  have:  Harvard, 
184,000;  Yale,  115,000;  Dartmouth, 
60,000;  Cornell,  53,000;  Brown,  52,- 
000;  Columbia,  51,000;  Williams,  19,- 
000  ;  Princeton,  49,000  ;  Michigan,  41,- 
000;  Iowa,  18,000;  Oberlin,  16,000; 
Minnesota,  15,000. 

— A  beautiful  and  appropriate  me- 
morial in  the  form  of  an  alcove  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Brantly,  in  Richmond  College 
Library,  by  his  friends.  This  college 
has  about  125  matriculates.  Eight 
States  besides  the  Old  Dominion  are 
represented,  viz:  Florida,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Kentucky  by  one  each  ;  Geor- 
gia and  North  Carolina  two;  South 
Carolina  and  West  Virginia  by  three, 
and  Tennessee  by  five  students. 

—Since  the  facilities  of  the  Univer- 


sity of  Alabama  have  been  increased, 
and  the  colleges  with  which  it  has  to 
compete  have  been  endowed  and  so 
magnificently  equipped,  the  Baptists 
of  that  State  see  that  unless  they  en- 
dow Howard  College  its  doors  must, 
at  an  early  day  be  closed.  And  "  upon 
certain  conditions  "  which  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  made  public,  a  wealthy 
Baptist  offers  to  give  $100,000  to  the 
endowment  of  Howard  College. 

-Bryn  Maur  College  (Female),  Penn., 
is  an  institution  due  to  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Taylor  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
who  left  for  its  establishment  a  for- 
tune amounting  to  $800,000.  The 
buildings,  which  are  all  that  can  be 
desired,  were  erected  on  the  ground 
selected  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

There  are  in  this  institution  schol- 
arships and  fellowships  modelled  after 
those  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is 
writing  a  book. 

"Songs  and  Ballads  of  theOlD 
Plantations,"  by  Uncle  Remus,  is 
in  press. 

WHOSOEVER  has  in  his  heart  a  clear 
word  longing  for  utterance,  ought  to 
do  his  best  to  utter  it.-—  T.  Carlyle. 

On  the  3d  of  October  George 
Brancroft  celebrated  at  Newport  his 
eighty-fifth  birthday. 

CANON  Farrar  delivered  the  ad- 


dress at  the  re  opening  exercises  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Prof.  Grant  Allen,  the  popular 
scientific  author,  has  tried  his  hand  at 
fiction.    His  novel  is  called  Babylon. 

It  was  the  request  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Jackson  that  if  any  biography  of  her 
was  to  be  published  it  should  be  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  H.  W.  Mabie.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  that  gentleman  will 
comply  with  the  request,  and  we  may 
expect  a  life  of  "  H.  H.  "  written  by 
him. 
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G.  W.  Cable  will  soon  publish  in 
The  Century  &  novellette  called  Grande 
Point  e. 

EDWIN  Arnold  has  given  us  an  - 
other translation  from  the  Sanskrit, 
called  the  Song  Celestial. 

The  dissectors  of  Victor  Hugo's 
character  have  discovered  that  he  was 
very  superstitious,  and  always  refused 
to  make  one  of  thirteen  at  a  table. 

General  Gordon  tells  simply  and  di- 
rectly the  life  of  the  man,  and  de- 
scribes the  heroic  qualities,  gentleness 
and  unselfishness  which  entitled  him 
to  be  called  "  The  Christian  Hero." 

THE  first  edition,  25,000,  of  E.  P. 
Roe's  new  novel,  An  Original  Belle, 
has  been  published.  It  is  about  on  a 
par  with  his  other  novels,  which  is 
not  saying  much  for  it. 

THE  corner-stone  of  the  monument 
to  Schiller,  in  Chicago,  will  be  laid 
November  10th,  the  anniversary  of 
that  poet's  birthday.  The  completed 
work  will  be  unveiled  May  9th,  the 
date  of  his  death. 

Mr.  John  Morley  has  severed  his 
connection  with  McMillan  s  Magazine, 
in  order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  Par- 
liamentary business. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Davis  gives  in  the 
November  Atlantic  the  opinions  of 
various  Southerners  relative  to  the 
present  status  of  and  outlook  for  the 
negro. 

William  D.  Howells  has  been 
engaged  to  write  exclusively  for  Har- 
per s  Magazine  for  $  1 0,000  a  year. 
Accordingly  his  serial,  which  is  soon 
to  begin  in  The  Century,  will  be  his 
last  contribution  to  that  magazine. 


The  Waters  of  Hercules,  by  E.  D. 
Gerard,  is  a  bright  exception  to  the 
general  trashiness  of  modern  fiction. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Lytton's 
poem,  Glenaveril,  is  pronounced  by 
one  critic  "the  great  literary  event  of 
the  year." 

G.  W.  Cable  having  lined  his  nest 
by  his  paid  slanders  against  the  South- 
ern people,  is  now  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  advocacy  of  women  suf- 
frage. George  is  a  sort  of  nineteenth 
century  Don  Quixote,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  he  has  not  half  the  knightly 
manliness  and  honor  of  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha. —  Wilmington  Star. 

TWO  of  the  latest  biographies  on 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Wm.  Garrison, 
by  his  sons,  and  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Samuel  Bowles,  in  which  not  only 
the  lives  of  those  two  Abolitionists 
are  told,  but  there  is  also  given  a  con- 
densed history  of  the  United  States 
down  to  Hayes'  administration. 

With  the  October  number  The 
Century  completed  its  fiftieth  year.  It 
has  attained  almost  universal  popu- 
larity, its  circulation  during  the  past 
year  having  averaged  200,000  copies 
per  month.  Judging  from  its  pro- 
gramme for  the  next  year  it  will  main- 
tain its  popularity. 

THE  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Von  Hoist's 

Constitutional  and  Political  History  of 
the  United  States  has  been  translated 
into  English.  Von  Hoist  is  one  of 
the  world's  great  thinkers,  and  his 
judgment  and  deductions  are  those  of 
a  dispassionate  observer,  and  may  be 
relied  upon.  This  last  volume  covers 
the  period  during  which  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  was  developing. 
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THE  Tammany  chief  has  found  a 
biographer.  '  The  Life  a?td  Times  of 
John  Kelly,  the  Tribune  of  the  People, 
is  the  title  of  a  late  book  by  J.  F. 
McLaughlin.  The  title  page  contains 
several  portraits  of  "the  tribune,"  and 
also  this  quotation  frcm  Alexander  H. 
Stephens:  "I  regard  John  Kelly  as 
the  ablest,  purest,and  truest  statesman 
that  I  have  ever  met  with  from  New 
York."  What  an  exceedingly  limited 
acquaintance  with  New  York  states- 
men Mr.  Stephens  must  have  had! 

Tuscan  Cities,  in  The  Century,  is  a 
new  and  agreeable  departure  from  the 
style  of  tourists  in  Europe,  who  never 
seem  to  see  anything  save  cathedrals, 
and  who  bore  us  with  details  of  arch- 
itecture which  is  very  tiresome  to  one 
who  is  not  an  architect.  Mr.  Howells 
by  no  means  confines  himself  to  ca- 
thedrals, but  gives  us  interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  history  and  manners  of 
the  cities,  and  describes  many  beauti- 
ful scenes. 

Balzac's  heroines  have  no  intel- 
lectual nature  at  all.  They  are  female 
swine  out  of  Circe's  sty ;  as  selfish, 
as  unscrupulous  as  any  daughter  of 
Adam  could  conveniently  be,  but  soft, 
and  corrupt  and  cowardly  and  sen- 
sual ;  so  base  and  low  that  it  would 
be  a  compliment  to  call  them  devils. 
I  object  to  being  brought  into  the 
society  of  people  in  a  book  whom  I 
would  shut  my  eyes  rather  than  see 
in  real  life. — J.  A.  Froude. 

The  Critic  for  October  contains  a 
review  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn's  Life 
and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  Liberator 
of  Kansas  and  Martyr  of  Virginia. 
That  review  is  noteworthy  because  it 
presents  a  Northern  estimate  of  John 


Brown  which  harmonizes  with  the  pre- 
vailing Southern.  We  note  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  following:  "In  his 
best  years  John  Brown  was  decidedly 
below  the  average  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens in  point  both  of  intellect  and  of 
moral  principle."  "  He  went  to  Kan- 
sas as  a  broken  and  discredited  ad- 
venturer." "  His  principal  exploit  in 
Kansas  was  the  deed  of  a  madman." 
"  To  speak  of  this  unhappy  lunatic  as 
the  '  Liberator  of  Kansas  '  is  an  ex- 
traordinary perversion  of  history." 
"  The  crowning  folly"  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  "  made  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Sanborn — and  of  some  persons 
much  wiser  than  Mr.  Sanborn,  but 
not  so  well  informed  of  the  facts — 'a 
martyr.'  " 

English  Worthies  is  the  title  of  a 
new  series,  of  which  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  will  be  the  publishers.  The  series 
will  consist  of  short  lives  of  English- 
men of  influence  and  distinction,  past 
and  present,  military,  naval,  literary, 
scientific,  legal,  ecclesiastical,  social, 
etc.  The  life  of  Charles  Darwin,  by 
Grant  Allen,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  by  George  Saintsbury, 
will  be  the  initial  volumes  of  the  se- 
ries, and  these  are  now  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

The  following  is  a  stanza  from  a 
poem  found  on  the  back  of  a  Confed- 
erate note : 

Keep  it  ;  it  tells  our  history  o'er 

From  the  birth  of  the  dream  to  the  last — 
Modest  and  born  of  the  angel  Hope, 

Like  our  hope  of  success,  it  passed  ! 

A  WRITER  in  The  Contemporary  Re- 
view, comparing  the  biography  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  by  Boswell,  with  that  of 
Carlyle,  by  Froude,  says:  "Boswell's 
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book  is  an  arch  of  triumph,  through 
which,  as  we  read,  we  see  his  hero 
passing  into  eternal  fame.  Froude's 
book  is  a  tomb  over  which  the  lovers 
of  Carlyle's  genius  will  never  cease  to 
shed  tender  but  regretful  tears." 

HENRY  W.  Shaw,  better  known  as 
"  Josh  Billings,"  died  at  Monterey, 
Cal.,  Wednesday,  October  14th.  He 
lacked  five  years  of  reaching  his  three- 
score and  ten.  He  was  better  known 
throughout  the  world  from  his  works 
than  any  American  humorist  except 
Mark  Twain.    He  first  worked  on  a 


New  York  paper  at  $100  a  week,  and 
his  sayings  passed  unheeded  until  he 
began  a  systematic  course  of  phonetic 
spelling.  His  first  noteworthy  attempt 
in  the  humorous  line  was  his  "  Essa 
on  the  Muel,"  and  his  last  astonishing 
success  was  the  "  Farmer's  Alminax," 
which  he  started  in  1873.  From  this 
he  cleared  $30,000  in  ten  years.  He 
died  worth  $100,000.  He  was  popu- 
lar as  a  lecturer,  and  once  made  a 
Southern  tour,  lecturing  in  Raleigh. — 
State  Chronicle. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


— A  Sensible  Insect.— Last  July 
the  writer  observed  what  at  a  distance 
seemed  to  be  two  miniature  ducks 
swimming  gracefully  across  a  pond 
some  thirty  yards  wide.  They  proved 
to  be  mud  wasps  flying  just  above  the 
water  dragging  each  a  floating  spider. 
The  pond  lay  between  the  nes.ts  and 
the  point  where  the  spiders  were  cap- 
tured, but,  far  from  being  an  obstacle, 
furnished  easy  communication.  One 
of  the  wasps  on  reaching  the  farther 
shore,  left  his  spider  and  flew  to  an 
old  stump  three  yards  distant  as  if  to 
impress  its  direction  on  his  mind,  for 
the  spider  had  to  be  dragged  through 
tall  grass  all  the  way.  When  about 
half  way  he  rose  out  of  the  grass  to 
make  sure  of  the  direction,  flying  to 
the  stump  and  returning.  He  soon 
began,  however,  to  verge  from  the 


direct  route,  for  the  road  was  exceed- 
ingly rough,  and  seemed  likely  to  pass 
the  stump  two  feet  to  the  right  of  it. 
But  on  taking  wing  again,  he  at  once 
discovered  his  mistake,  and,  like  all 
well-regulated  minds,  immediately  set 
about  correcting  it.  Seizing  the  spi- 
der, he  started  off  at  an  angle  directly 
for  the  stump,  which  was  soon  reached, 
the  spider  being  dragged  into  a  cavity 
to  the  nest. 

-  -  Phosphorus  as  Brain  Food  — 
Salt  is  a  necessary  article  of  food  for 
animals,  but  in  far  less  degree  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Each  of  us  eats 
on  an  average  about  ten  times  as  much 
salt  as  we  actually  require.  In  this 
respect  popular  notions  are  as  inexact 
as  in  the  very  similar  case  of  the  sup- 
ply of  phosphorus.  Because  phospho* 
rus  is  needful  for  brain  action,  people; 
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jump  forthwith  to  the  absurd  conclu- 
sion that  fish  and  other  foods  rich  in 
phosphates  ought  to  be  specially  good 
for  students  preparing  for  examina- 
tion, great  thinkers,  and  literary  men. 
Mark  Twain,  indeed,  once  advised  a 
poetical  aspirant,  who  sent  him  a  few 
verses  for  his  critical  opinion,  that  fish 
was  very  feeding  for  the  brains :  he 
would  recommend  a  couple  of  young 
whales  to  begin  upon.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  more  phosphorus  in  our 
daily  bread  than  would  have  sufficed 
Shakspeare  to  write  Hamlet,  or  New- 
ton to  discover  the  law  of  gravitation. 
It  isn't  phosphorus  that  most  of  us 
need,  but  brains  to  burn  it  in.  A  man 
might  as  well  light  a  fire  in  a  carriage, 
because  coal  makes  an  engine  go,  as 
hope  to  mend  the  pace  of  his  dull 
pate  by  eating  fish  for  the  sake  of  the 
phosphorus. — ComJiill  Magazine. 

— Wriggling  out  of  the  Skin  is 
not  altogether  hyperbole.  Sometimes 
it  actually  occurs.  It  is,  however,  not 
attended  with  the  fatal  consequences 
which  we  might  think  quite  unavoid- 
able. Shedding  the  skin  (epidermis) 
is  really  a  common  thing  with  ani- 
mals, including  man  himself.  In  some 
it  comes  off  all  in  one  piece  as  in 
snakes  and  lizards,  in  two  pieces  in 
toads,  in  the  form  of  slime  in  fishes, 
and  in  small  scales  in  man.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  attendant  change  in 
the  internal  structure.  A  similar  cast- 
ing of  the  skin  takes  place  in  many 
caterpillars  repeatedly  during  the  cat- 
erpillar stage  ;  but  when  the  caterpil- 
lar is  ready  to  enter  upon  the  strange 
transformation  resulting  in  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  a  butterfly's  life,  he 
casts  off  his  caterpillar  skin  for  the 


last  time,  and  with  it  nearly  all  resem- 
blance to  his  former  self.  One  ex- 
ample will  serve  for  illustration.  A 
spiny  caterpillar,  a  little  more  than  an 
inch  long,  with  metallic  somewhat  ir- 
idescent colors,  might  have  been  seen 
during  the  last  days  of  September  at- 
tach himself  by  a  sort  of  web  at  the 
posterior  end  to  the  under  edge  of  a 
plank  or  leaf,  and  swing  off  head  down. 
He  soon  bends  his  body  with  the  head 
up,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  more  or 
less  casts  his  skin,  and  is  an  angular 
tuberculated  brown  crysalis,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long.  This  is  not 
an  easy  job.  The  skin  splits  in  the 
back  near  the  head,  including  that 
which  covers  the  head,  and,  inasmuch 
as  his  limbs  are  not  available,  he  has 
justrto  wriggle  and  wriggle  until  the 
last  bond  at  the  posterior  end  is  bro- 
ken and  the  skin  falls  off.  In  about 
ten  days  the  crysalis  bursts  and  a 
beautiful  butterfly  appears,  the  most 
common  on  the  campus. 

—Unconscious  Mental  Activi- 
ty.— It  is  well  known,  at  least  through- 
out North  Carolina,  that  Hon.  J.  C. 
Scarborough,  late  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  is  of  all 
subjects  most  interested  in  education. 
During  his  term  of  office,  he  made 
many  strong  speeches  on  that  subject. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  had  a  chill 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  delirium 
of  the  succeeding  fever.  His  brother 
was  at  his  bedside,  and  to  him  we  owe 
the  knowledge  of  the  incident.  Mr. 
Scarborough,  wholly  unconscious  of 
his  surroundings  or  actions,  made  a 
speech  of  an  hour  or  more  on  educa- 
tion. Now  and  then  he  would  wake 
to  partial  consciousness,  and  ask  where 
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he  was.  His  brother  replied,  "  Never 
mind.  You  are  all  right.  Go  ahead." 
The  argument  was  at  once  resumed. 
We  are  informed  that  the  speech  was 
at  points  thrilling  and  sublime,  and 
as  a  whole  far  surpassed  any  conscious 
effort  of  Mr.  Scarborough's  life. 

The  following,  from  the  recently 
published  Life  of  Agassis,  also  shows 
the  superiority  of  unconscious  mental 
work  to  conscious :  "  Agassiz  had  been 
for  two  weeks  striving  to  decipher  the 
somewhat  obscure  impression  of  a 
fossil  fish  on  the  stone  slab  in  which 
it  was  preserved.  Weary  and  per- 
plexed, he  put  his  work  aside  at  last, 
and  tried  to  dismiss  it  from  his  mind. 
Shortly  after  he  waked  one  night  per- 
suaded that  while  asleep  he  had  seen 
his  fish  with  all  the  missing  features 
perfectly*  restored.  But  when  he  tried 
to  hold  and  make  fast  the  image,  it 
escaped  him.  Nevertheless,  he  went 
early  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  think- 
ing that  on  looking  anew  at  the  im- 
pression he  should  see  something 
which  would  put  him  on  the  track  of 
his  vision.  In  vain, — the  blurred  rec- 
ord was  as  blank  as  ever.  The  next 
night  he  saw  the  fish  again,  but  with 
no  more  satisfactory  result.  When 


he  awoke  it  disappeared  from  his 
memory  as  before.  Hoping  that  the 
same  experience  might  be  repeated 
on  the  third  night,  he  placed  a  pencil 
and  paper  beside  his  bed  before  going 
to  sleep.  Accordingly,  toward  morn- 
ing, the  fish  reappeared  in  his  dream, 
confusedly  at  first,  but  at  last  with 
such  distinctness  that  he  had  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  its  zoological  charac- 
ters. Still  half  dreaming,  in  perfect 
darkness,  he  traced  these  characters 
on  the  sheet  of  paper  at  the  bedside. 
In  the  morning  he  was  surprised  to 
see  in  his  nocturnal  sketch  features 
which  he  thought  it  impossible  the 
fossil  itself  should  reveal.  He  hasten- 
ed to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  arvd,  with 
his  drawing  as  his  guide,  succeeded 
in  chiselling  away  the  surface  of  the 
stone  under  which  portions  of  th° 
fish  proved  to  be  hidden.  When 
wholly  exposed,  it  corresponded  with 
his  dream  and  his  drawing,  and  he 
succeeded  in  classifying  it  with  ease. 
He  often  spoke  of  this  as  a  good  il- 
lustration of  the  well  known  fact,  that 
when  the  body  is  at  rest  the  tired 
brain  will  do  the  work  it  refused  be- 
fore." 


IN  AND  ABOUT 


—Mr.  W.  J.  ShOLAR,  one  of  our 
students,  was  awarded  at  the  late  Fair 
a  premium,  worth  thirteen  dollars,  for 
drawing  the  best  map  of  W ake  county. 
The  work  which  he  did  exhibits  great 
artistic  skill,  and  shows  that  he  has  a 
talent  for  such  work.  He  intends  do- 
nating it  to  the  Reading  Room. 


THE  COLLEGE. 


—REV.  R.  T.  VaNN,  of  Wake  For 
est,  and  Miss  Ella  R.  McVeigh,  o 
Loudon  co.,  Va.,  were  married  at  th 

residence  of  the  bride's  mother,by  Rev 
P.  B.  Shephard,  of  Virginia,  assisted 
by  Rev.  R.  R.  Savage,  of  N.  C,  on  th 
2 ist  of  October.    May  they  enjoy 
long  and  happy  life  is  the  wish  cf  Th 
Student. 
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— Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Stu- 
dent the  number  of  students  has  been 
increased  to  155. 

— A  BRAND-NEW  game  has  been 
lately  introduced  by  the  boys.  It  is 
known  as  "bull-pen." 

—MR.  O.  T.  SMITH,  who  entered 
College  Sept.  r,  but  on  account  of 
sickness  went  home,  has  returned 
quite  well. 

— Another  poet  in  College  !  A 
strange  phenomenon  for  the  fall.  He 
must  be  the  Greenest  thing  in  town, 
not  to  know  that  poets  always  turn 
out  in  spring. 

— The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  met  in  Raleigh, 
Oct.  7.  The  Board  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing during  the  session  of  the  Baptist 
State  Convention  at  Reidsville. 

— Seniors,  look  out !  You  are 
sadly  in  danger  of  being  left.  One 
of  your  number  while  attending  an 
association,  met  an  angel,  and,  we 
hear,  he  is  in  great  danger  of  being 
wafted  to  another  shore. 

— The  improvement  of  the  ceme- 
tery is  still  going  on.  Nothing  would 
please  the  boys  more  than  an  enter- 
tainment, so  that  they  could  show 
their  liberality  and  good  will  towards 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society. 

— Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  has  been  ab- 
sent for  several  weeks,  attending  the 
different  associations,  in  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  but  he  is 
again  at  his  post  here,  and  now  rein- 
forced. His  pulpit,  while  he  was  ab- 
sent, was  occupied  by  Dr.  Wm.  Roy- 
all,  Dr.  C.  E.  Taylor,  and  Prof.  W.  B. 
Royall. 

6 


—A  course  of  lectures  has  been 
mapped  out  for  the  Yates  Theologi- 
cal Society  here,  the  lectures  to  be 
made  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
others 

— We  were  glad  to  learn  of  Mr.  E. 
F.  Eddins,  who  was  on  the  Hill  a  few 
days  ago,  that  he  has  quite  a  prosper- 
ous school  at  Franklinton,  N.  C.  He 
is  one  of  the  Alumni  of  '85.  We  wish 
him  much  success. 

— Prof.  C.  W.  Scarborough  stop- 
ped here  Sept.  28th,  on  his  way  to 
Murfreesboro  Female  Institute,  and, 
on  leaving  the  next  morning,  carried 
with  him  a  greater  portion  of  our  fair 
ones  than  was  right — according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  boys. 

— The  Royal  Road  to  Knowl- 
edge.— One  of  the  new  students  was 
found  sleeping  very  quietly  the  other 
day  with  a  smile  playing  upon  his 
lips,  as  if  he  were  in  the  land  of 
dreams ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
feature  was,  that  his  head  was  lying 
upon  a  Greek  Lexicon.  His  object 
we  know  not,  unless  he  thought  that 
that  was  the  easiest  way  of  obtaining 
good  from  it. 

— The  Sophomore  class  met  Sept. 
28,  and  organized  with  the  following 
officers :  President,  J.  W.  Lynch; 
Vice-President,  W.  C.  Dowd  ;  Secre- 
tary, W.  J.  Sholar  ;  Treasurer,  D.  A. 
Davis.  The  class  is  a  large  one,  con- 
taining thirty-four  members,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  stick  together,  and 
with  an  unbroken  rank  bear  off,  three 
years  hence,  their  well-earned  diplo- 
mas. They  contemplate  wearing  a 
class  hat. 
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— We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our 
village  again  Mr.  R.  E.  Royall  and 
wife.  They  have  been  in  Savannah 
since  their  marriage  last  January. 

— A  new  industry  is  arising  in  Wake 
Forest.  Mr.  Wiley  Rogers,  lately  of 
Durham,  is  the  proprietor  of  a  ''hen- 
nery" and  poultry  yard,  for  which  he 
is  making  considerable  preparation. 

— Mrs.  BRODIE,  mother  of  three  of 
our  lady  citizens,  died  at  her  home  in 
Franklin  county,  Sept.  27.  She  was 
a  frequent  visitor  here,  and  was  great- 
ly esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her. 

— Mr.  J.  W.  Watson  has  been 
elected  Sen.  Editor  of  The  STUDENT 
by  the  Philomathesian  Society  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  E.  H.  McCullers,  resigned. 
Mr.  Watson's  work  began  with  the 
present  issue. 

— At  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.,  Oct.  27th, 
Mrs.  Arpie  Jones  died  suddenly  of 
heart  disease,  aged  seventy-four  years. 
About  an  hour  before  she  complained 
of  some  difficulty  in  breathing,  but 
no  one  thought  it  would  result  so  se- 
riously. The  next  evening  the  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  Raleigh  for 
interment.  Mrs.  Jones  was  remarka- 
ble for  her  intelligence,  good  judg- 
ment, and  piety.  For  a  number  of 
years  she  had  resided  here  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Dickson. 

A  committee  of  the  Faculty  is  en- 
gaged in  modifying  the  old  system  of 
walks  in  the  campus.  A  number  of 
years  ago  Mr.  Englehard,  a  noted 
landscape  gardener,  laid  out  the  cam- 
pus, but  since  that  time  the  new 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  the 
depot  located  here ;  these  and  other 
changes  about  the  grounds  necessitate 
a  modification  of  the  walks. 


— Let  not  our  paragraphs  about 
the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
classes  be  misunderstood.  The  Col- 
lege system  of  Schools  recognizes  no 
such  classes.  They  are  convenient 
names  for  those  who  hope  to  com. 
plete  the  courses  of  study  three  years, 
two  years,  and  one  year  hence,  re- 
spectively. 

— The  students  are  exhibiting 
greater  interest  in  the  Sunday-school 
than  they  have  ever  done  before.  The 
attendance  has  increased  to  nearly 
two  hundred.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
same  spirit  which  has  caused  so  many 
to  go,  will  actuate  others  to  attend. 
There  are  used  three  hundred  quar- 
terlies and  papers. 

— They  are  gone !  Five  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Hill  left  a  short 
time  ago  for  Murfreesboro'  Female 
Institute.  Here  are  some  sad  lines 
composed,  after  their  departure,  by  a 
sorely  stricken  youth  : 

"  The  day  is  bright  and  joyous  and  gay, 

The  birds  are  singing  blithe  and  free  ; 
But  alas  !  my  heart  is  the  opposite  way, 

'Tis  lonely  and  sad  and  'reft  of  its  glee. 

And  wherefore  this  sigh,  my  own  true  one, 

That  now  my  heart  doth  rack  ? 
I  know  it  is  this,  that  thou,  bright  sun, 
Art  gone.    O  do  come  back  !" 

— The  following  young  gentlemen 
have  been  elected  Marshals  for  our 
next  Anniversary  :  From  the  Euzelian 
Society — Merssrs.  L.  R.  Pruett,  Boil- 
ing Springs,  N.  C. ;  L.  L.  Vann,  Wake 
Forest,  N.  C. ;  H.  E.  Copple,  Hanners- 
ville,  N.  C.  From  the  Philomathesian 
Society- — Messrs.  H.  S.  Pickett,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. ;  E.  H.  Bowling,  Lustre, 
N.  C. ;  D.  T.  Winston,  Brownsville, 
N.  C. 
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— The  session  of  '8o-'8i  the  total 
number  of  students  enrolled  was  181, 
the  highest  number  ever  reached  by 
the  College.  The  total  enrolment  in 
the  fall  term  of  that  session  was  149. 
Our  next  catalogue,  however,  will 
show  200  students,  if  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  spring  equal  that  of  the 
fall  over  last  year's  number.  But  we 
hardly  expect  so  many.  Not  count- 
ing the  professional  students  at  the 
University,  there  are  here,  we  under- 
stand, about  the  same  number  as  there. 

— On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of 
October,  President  Taylor  delivered 
in  the  chapel  the  introductory  lecture 
of  the  session  on  "  What  to  Read  and 
How  to  Read."  The  audience  was  a 
large  one,  and  was  highly  entertained 
and  profited.  The  lecture  was  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of  practical  sug- 
gestions to  the  young  readers  present, 
being  enlivened  by  anecdotal  illustra- 
tion and  a  warm  sympathy  which 
springs  out  of  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  best  authors  in  our  language. 
We  are  aware  of  the  multiplicity  of 
the  President's  duties,  but  we  cannot 
avoid  setting  down  here  the  hope  that 
he  may  soon  find  opportunity  to  give 
a  permanent  shape  to  what  must  long 
prove  of  great  value  to  our  students 
and  others.  But  for  the  hope  that  the 
t  lecture  may  appear  in  The  Student, 
we  should  attempt  a  more  detailed 
report  of  it. 

— We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  G.  C. 
Thompson  for  the  following  report : 

S  EN  I  o  R-SPEAKING.— On  Friday 
night,  23rd  ult.,  the  moon  was  shining 
so  brightly  that  everything  appeared 
to  be  tipped  with  silver.  The  air  was 
just  cool  enough  to  make  the  Seniors 


walk  briskly  to  the  small  chapel,  where 
they  found  a  large  audience  waiting 
to  hear  what  new  ideas  another  year 
might  have  brought  forth.  At  seven 
o'clock,  after  a  few  remarks  of  welcome 
by  President  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  P.  El- 
lington, of  Chatham  county,  N.  C, 
was  announced  as  the  first  speaker  of 
the  occasion  ;  his  subject,  "  Baron 
Napier."  After  giving  a  sketch  of 
his  early  life,  he  spoke  of  his  love  for 
mathematics,  of  his  inventions  in  that 
branch  of  science,  and  of  their  useful- 
ness to  succeeding  generations.  He 
represented  him  as  "  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  Temple  of  Fame."  His  speech 
was  instructive  and  interesting. 

The  second  speaker  was  Mr.  Jacob 
Stewart,  of  Mocksville,  N.  C.  Subject, 
"  Enthusiasm  Necessary  to  Great 
Achievements."  Enthusiasm,  said  he, 
is  the  motive  power  to  action.  With- 
out this  electric  spark,  all  mankind  is 
a  dumb  show.  It  lifts  nations  out  of 
darkness,  builds  institutions,  and  dis- 
covers new  worlds.  With  it,  all  things 
are  possible ;  without  it,  nothing.  Mr. 
Stewart  handled  his  subject  like  a  true 
and  skilful  artist. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Britton,  of  Northamp- 
ton county,  was  announced  as  third 
speaker.  Subject,  "  Lost  Power." 
He  went  on  to  show  some  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  power  be- 
comes of  no  avail.  A  few  of  his  points 
were :  Power  is  lost  when  undevel- 
oped, which  occurs  from  want  of  op- 
portunity, or  from  want  of  will  power. 
Power  is  lost  by  want  of  perseverance, 
and  by  want  of  a  purpose  in  life. 
Power  is  lost  also  by  its  not  being 
used;  by  misconduct.  "Develop" 
said  he;  ^  and  save  all  the  power  you 
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can."  His  speech  was  very  practical, 
full  of  good  sense,  and  well  written. 

Fourth  speaker,  Mr.  C.  E.  Brewer, 
of  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  'Subject,  "  R. 
E.  Lee."  Eulogy,  said  he,  on  this 
hero  is  never  old,  nor  ever  spoken 
without  waking  in  every  true  South- 
ern heart  reverential  love.  Compared 
Lee  to  Grant,  showing  the  former's 
superiority.  Speaks  of  his  moral  life 
as  an  unprecedented  example.  A  man 
free  from  vice  ;  great  in  war,  in  peace 
great.  In  the  crash  of  battle  could 
stoop  to  drop  a  tear  upon  a  dying 
soldier.  Very  beautifully  did  he  pic- 
ture his  character.  His  speech  was 
enthusiastic,  touching,  and  apprecia- 
ted by  all. 

Fifth  speaker  of  the  occasion  was 
Mr.  J.  L.  White,  of  Winston,  N.  C. 
Subject,  "  Cranks."  He  opened  his 
speech  with  a  few  pleasing  and  witty 
remarks,  and  then  went  on  to  speak 
of  some  of  the  cranks  of  the  day — 
such  as  the  old  bachelor,  the  spider- 
legged  diide,  and  others.  Afterwards 
he  spoke  of  some  of  the  cranks,  as  so 
considered  by  the  world  in  former 
days,  showing  that  the  epithet  was 
wrongly  applied.    Such  men  as  Lord 


Bacon,  for  instance,  Galileo,  and  others 
were  denominated  cranks  because 
they  turned  from  the  channel  of  igno- 
rance to  pursue  knowledge.  Call 
them  cranks,  if  you  will,  said  he  ;  but 
theirs  it  is  to  live  and  be  remembered 
throughout  time,  and  reign  in  eternity. 
His  speech  was  interesting  and  well 
delivered. 

The  subject  of  the  last  speaker,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Boushall,  of  Camden  co.,  N.  C, 
was  "  Retrospection."  The  reader 
will  find  the  address  in  this  issue  of 
The  STUDENT.  His  speech  was  com- 
prehensive, well  written,  and  no  less 
well  delivered. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  said  to  be 
the  best  Senior-speaking  we  have  ever 
had. 

After  the  addresses  the  audience 
had  the  pleasure  of  changing  the  feast 
from  the  sense  of  hearing  to  that  of 
tasting,  for  the  Ladies'  Cemetery  As- 
sociation had  prepared  in  the  Gymna- 
sium refreshments  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion. From  thence  they  repaired  to 
the  Society  Halls  to  talk  of  love,  etc. 

Music  by  the  Italian  Band,  of  Ral- 
eigh. G.  C.  T. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


—  '60.  Rev.  R.  R.  Savage  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  two  of  his  churches 
on  account  of  bad  health,  but  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  he  is  steadily  im- 
proving. 

— '71.  Rev.  H.  A.  Brown,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  preachers  in  our  State, 
js  faithfully  discharging  his  duties  as 


pastor  of  the  Winston  Baptist  church 
where  he  has  been  laboring  several 
years. 

— '71.  Rev.  C.  Durham  has  been 
called  to  Baltimore. 

—  73-  J-  J-  Vann,  Esq.,  familiarly 
known  as  "  big  Jack,"  is  still  practis- 
ing law  in  Monroe,  N.  C,  and  is  very 
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popular  and  successful  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

—Dr.  J.  H.  Lane  of  Marlboro',  S. 
C,  did  not  graduate  at  this  institution, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  physicians  in  his  State. 

—  75.  Rev.  A.  C  Dixon,  of  Balti- 
more, has  declined  a  call  to  Orange, 
N.J.,  which  gives  twice  the  salary  of 
his  present  charge,  and  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  best  pastorate  in  U.  S. 

—  79.  We  see  that  Dr.  C.  A.  Ro- 
minger  is  one  of  the  committee  to  care 
for  the  delegates  to  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  which  convenes  at  Reids- 
ville. 

— '79-  R-ev-  W.  L.  Wright  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Reidsville,  and  re- 
signed the  church  at  Hillsboro. 

— '79.  E.  F.  Aydlett,  Esq.,  is  junior 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Grandy  & 
Aydlett,  Elizabeth  City. 

— '80.  Rev.  W.  B.  Waff  is  assisting 
his  brother  in  teaching  at  Reynoldson, 
Gates  county,  N.  C,  and  is  also  pas- 
tor of  several  churches  in  the  same 
county. 

— '80.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ragsdale  was  mar- 
ried in  Greenville,  N.  C,  Sept.  16th. 

—'80.  Mr.  M.  A.  Jones,  a  graduate 
of  Wake  Forest  College  in  the  class 
of  1880,  and,  until  disabled  by  disease, 
a  teacher  at  Apex,  Wake  county,  died 
September  28th.  He  married  in  1883, 
Miss  Laura  Millard,  of  Goldsboro, 
well  known  as  a  teacher.  He  was  in 
his  28th  year,  and  greatly  beloved  and 
respected  by  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  who  recognized  him  as  a  use- 
ful citizen  as  well  as  successful  teacher. 
^-N  C.  Teacher. 


—  81.  Rev.  M.  V.  McDufrle  has  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Henderson,  N. 
C,  from  conducting  a  large  revival  in 
Petersburg,  Va. 

—'82.  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleetwood  has 
charge  of  the  Woodland  Academy, 
Northampton  county,  N.  C. 

— '82.  Rev.  D.  W.  Herring  has  been 
assigned  to  Soo-Chow,  China,  by  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  in  Richmond, 
Va. 

— '83.  Mr.  L.  L.  Jenkins  is  engaged 

in  the  cotton  buying  business  in  Gas- 
tonia,  N.  C,  with  his  father. 

'83.  We  were  grieved  to  learn  that 
a  mortgage  had  been  foreclosed  on 
the  Shelby  New  Era  of  which  Mr. 
W.  H.  Osborne,  once  an  editor  of  The 
Student,  is  an  editor.  Hope  that 
the  matter  may  be  arranged.  The 
New  Era  is  a  good  paper  and  deserves 
to  succeed. 

— '83.  Rev.  E.  S.  Alderman,  very 
satisfactorily  filled  the  pulpit  of  Dr. 
Pritchard's  church  in  Wilmington  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  is  now  at  the 
Louisville  Seminary,  and  expects  to 
graduate  this  year. 

— '83.  We  notice  among  the  suc- 
cessful applicants  for  licenses  to  prac- 
tise law  the  name  of  Thos.  Dixon. 
He  will  hang  out  his  shingle  for  the 
present  at  Shelby,  N.  C.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  Judge  W.  P.  Bynum.  Suc- 
cess to  him. 

— '83.  To  the  appreciative  notices 
of  the  late  Mr.  H.  B.  Folk,  Jr.,  printed 
in  our  last  issue,  we  add  the  following 
from  the  Brownsville  States  &  Bee,  of 
Sept.  1 8th: 

"  A  telegram  was  received  here  Wed- 
nesday evening  by  Judge  Folk  an- 
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nouncing  the  sudden  death  in  St.  Louis 
of  his  son,  Henry,  of  heart  disease. 
The  sad  intelligence  was  a  shock  not 
only  to  the  family,  but  to  the  many 
friends  of  the  deceased  young  man, 
who  was  greatly  beloved  in  this  com- 
munity where  he  was  born  and  reared. 
He  was  here  a  month  this  summer, 
looking  so  healthy  and  cheerful  that 
his  death  comes  to  us  all  with  appall- 
ing sadness,  and  to  many  as  a  deep 
personal  bereavement.  The  deceased 
was  a  young  man  of  spotless  charac- 
ter and  great  talents  and  attainments. 
A  few  years  ago  he  graduated  with 
high  honors  at  Wake  Forest  College, 
N.  C,  and  returned  home  only  to  be 
immediately  called  to  a  responsible 
position  in  a  leading  school  at  New 
Orleans,  La.  Here  he  acquired  the 
reputation  as  a  scholar  of  rare  merit 
and  an  educator  of  great  promise. 
Often  he  varied  his  professional  du- 
ties with  brief  engagements  on  the 
Times-Democrat ,  and  his  articles  at- 
tracted wide  attention  for  their  depth, 
fluency  of  style,  and  elegance  of  rhet- 
oric. Being  offered  a  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Repub- 
lican, the  leading  Democratic  journal 
of  the  West,  he  entered  .upon  his  du- 
ties several  weeks  ago,  and  it  was 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  labors  on 
this  paper  that  the  Reaper,  Death,  cut 
him  so  suddenly  down.  Henry  was 
next  to  the  oldest  of  Judge  Folk's 
promising  sons,  and  had  a  future  be- 
fore him  of  great  usefulness  and  honor. 
We  so  distinctly  recall  his.  handsome 
personal  appearance,  his  courtly  man- 
ners, his  uniform  politeness,  and  all 
the  graces  and  gifts  that  mark  the 
well-bred    and    scholarly  gentlemen. 


Above  and  beyond  all  these,  he  added 
the  higher  graces  and  nobler  qualities 
of  a  true  Christian.  From  his  youth 
up,  under  the  influences  of  a  sweet 
and  happy  home  and  zealous  Chris- 
tian parents,  he  began  early  to  walk 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honor,  and 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  held  fast 
to  the  principles  of  right  and  to  the 
promises  of  the  Christian  religion. 
His  death  creates  a  void  in  a  hitherto 
unbroken  home  circle,  and  leaves 
bleeding  and  crushed  fond  parents', 
brothers',  and  sisters'  hearts.  The  re- 
mains will  arrive  here  to-day  from  St. 
Louis  and  be  interred  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery." 

The  subjoined  letter  was  written  by 
the  editor  in  chief  of  the  paper  on 
which  Mr.  Folk  was  employed  : 

Office  of  the  Missouri  Republican, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  17th,  1S85. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Folk,  Brownsville,  Tenn.  • 

Dear  Sir  and  Madam:  In  this 
hour  of  your  bereavement  allow  me 
to  tender  you  a  sympathy  which  is 
none  the  less  deep  or  sincere  because 
we  are  strangers.  I  knew  your  son 
but  a  short  time,  and  our  intercourse 
was  only  such  as  was  incident  to  pro- 
fessional work,  yet  in  that  brief  period 
I  came  to  respect  him  for  his  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  and  uncompromising 
integrity,  to  admire  him  for  his  re- 
markable intellectual  strength  and  ge- 
nius, and  to  entertain  for  him  no  small 
degree  of  affection  because  of  his 
amiable  disposition,  which  was  almost 
childlike.  During  his  brief  stay  among 
us  he  made  hosts  of  friends,  and  the 
men  with  whom  he  most  intimately 
associated  in  work  manifest  as  sincere 
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grief  at  his  untimely  death  as  though 
they  had  known  him  for  years. 
♦  I  saw  him  last  on  Saturday  evening, 
12th,  when  we  walked  a  short  distance 
together  on  leaving  the  office  for  our 
homes.  He  was  then  feeling  some  ill 
effects  from  a  wetting  received  during 
a  storm  of  a  couple  of  nights  before, 
but  he  spoke  lightly  of  it,  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  he  would  be 
fully  recovered  in  time  to  resume  on 
Monday  morning  the  work  in  which 
his  soul  seemed  to  be  engrossed.  He 
was  very  ambitious,  as  you  know,  and 
although  the  line  of  work  to  which  he 
had  been  assigned  was  of  a  "  routine  " 
character,  he  was  as  much  interested 
in  it,  and  as  eager  to  do  it  well,  as 
though  it  were  full  of  excitement  and 
novelty.  As  we  walked  he  told  me 
how  well-pleased  he  was  at  the  pro- 
gress he  was  making,  and  how  appre- 
hensive he  was  that,  through  his  inex- 
perience, the  paper  might  fail  to  se- 
cure quite  all  the  news  that  his  de- 
partment could  otherwise  be  made  to 
yield.  It  was  a  cheery  good-night  he 
bade  me  when  we  parted,  and  as  I 
rode  homeward  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing hovv  well  entitled  he  was  to  the 
bright  and  prosperous  future  which 
seemed  assured  to  him.  When,  on 
Monday,  and  again  on  Tuesday,  I 
heard  of  his  detention  at  home  by 
what  appeared  to  be  not  a  serious  ail- 
ment, I  only  gave  the  matter  enough 
thought  to  request  Mr.  Estes  to  assure 
him  that  his  apprehension  of  being 
misjudged  as  a  shirk — an  apprehen- 
sion born  of  his  great  conscientious- 
ness— was  entirely  groundless,  and  we 
did  not  want  him  to  come  to  the  of- 
fice till  he  was  thoroughly  recovered. 


I  little  thought  that  my  message  was 
to  a  man  whose  work  was  done  for- 
ever, and  when  the  news  came  to  me 
twenty-four  hours  later  that  he  was 
dead,  it  sounded  like  some  horrible 
jest. 

There  was  something  to  me  inex- 
pressibly sad  in  the  case,  for  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  earnestness — 
the  fervor  with  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently spoken  to  me  of  the  success 
which  he  had  come  among  strangers 
to  win — and  somehow  I  couldn't  help 
regarding  him  as  only  a  boy — a  con- 
fiding, impulsive,  big-hearted  boy  with 
an  abnormal  strength  of  intellect. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  the  terrible 
effect  of  this  blow  upon  you,  who  had 
seen  develop  in  him,  day  by  ,day; 
through  all  the  years,  those  qualities 
which  had  so  stongly  attracted  me  to 
him,  and  who  had  doubtless  kept  pace 
with  him  in  the  building  of  those  air 
castles  which  are  in  ruins  now. 

But  in  your  affliction  there  must 
come  to  you  the  great  consoling 
thought  that  if,  as  you  taught  him 
and  as  he  profoundly  believed,  the 
golden  harvest  time  is  in  the  Great 
Hereafter,  then  rich  shall  be  the 
sheaves  that  he  will  garner— for  he 
sowed  the  seed  of  honesty,  charity, 
filial  love,  and  a  consistent  life.  There 
will  be  nothing  to  mar  the  picture 
which  your  memories  will  bring  to 
you  at  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come,  and  after  all, 
has  not  one  great  blessing  been  vouch- 
safed you  in  this  ? 

Yours,  with  sincere  respect  and  sym- 
pathy, Frank  R.  O'Neil." 

— '84.  Rev.  D.  M.  Austin  expects 
soon  to  have  work  begun  on  rebuild- 
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inghis  church  at  Monroe,  N.  C,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  last  spring. 

—'84.  Mr.  W.  W.  Kitchen  of  the 
Scotland  Neck  Democrat  spent  a  day 
with  us  last  month  on  his  return  from 
the  State  Fair.  He  has  grown  won- 
fully  and  can  hardly  be  called  "little 
Will  "  now. 

—'84.  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  S.  Royall 
and  W.  S.  Splawn  are  both  at  the 
Louisville  Seminary. 

—'84.  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope  preached 
the  opening  sermon  at  the  Eastern 
Association. 

— '84.  We  were  pleased  to  receive 
a  visit  from  Mr.  I.  G.  Riddick  last 


month.  He  was  on  his  wiy  to  Bellvue 
Medical  College,  and  expects  to  ob- 
tain his  diploma  this  year. 

— '8S.  Rev.  A.  T.  Hord  is  pastor  of 
the  churches  in  Hertford  county  re- 
signed by  Rev.  R.  R.  Savage,  and  is 
highly  commended  by  members  of  his 
congregations. 

— '85.  J.  R.  Hunter  is  principal  of 
a  flourishing  school  at  Apex,  N.  C. 

—'85.  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrell  is  pastor 
of  several  churches  in  Gates  and  Hert- 
ford counties,  N.  C. 

—'85.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pruitt  is  preach- 
ing near  Wadesboro. 
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DIGNITY. 


[This  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  the  young.] 


I.  It  is  hard  to  define  the  word  Dig- 
nity. But  I  think  we  generally  apply 
it  to  such  conduct  and  actions  as  are 
worthy  of  the  high  and  exalted  nature 
of  man. 

Man  is  the  highest  and  noblest  of 
all  animals.  He  posseses  Reason,  Im- 
agination, Conscience,  and  like  attri- 
butes which  raise  him  far  above  other 
animals ;  and  it  is  right  he  should  be- 
have in  a  way  suited  to  his  nature  and 
endowments.  Each  order  of  animals 
has  manners  and  behavior  or  way  of 
carrying  itself  that -suits  its  peculiar 
nature.  Snakes  crawl  and  fold  their 
bodies  up  in  coils.  Squirrels,  mon- 
keys and  the  like  climb  trees,  squat  on 
limbs  and  jabber  away  at  one  another 
in  a  style  which  becomes  them.  Horses, 


cows,  dogs — all,  do  things  that  would 
be  very  unbecoming  in  a  man  or  even 
a  boy.  The  human  being  who  should 
do  some  things  which  a  dog  may  do 
would  be  unworthy  to  be  called  a  man. 
The  boy  who  practises  "  monkey 
tricks  "  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  poor 
specimen  of  a  boy,  and  not  much  of  a 
monkey  either.  For  his  tricks,  how- 
ever monkeyish,  will  always  lack  the 
flavor  of  the  genuine  article.  So  that 
he  will  never  have  the  poor  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  in  ceasing  to  be 
a  boy  he  has  become  a  clever  monkey. 

2.  Dignity  means  more  than  Deco- 
rum, while  including  it.  Decorum 
has  reference  to  manners  and  behavior 
as  suitable  to  given  situations  and  po- 
sitions.   A  girl  may  be  said  to  have 
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behaved  with  decorum  at  a  party  or 
at  church.  Her  behavior  was  such  as 
suited  each  of  those  occasions.  It 
was  different  in  each,  but  the  differ- 
ence was  due  to  the  different  natrue 
of  the  occasions.  Decorum  or  "  be- 
comingness"  may  be  all  that  is  actu 
ally  demanded  of  us  on  ordinary  occa. 
sions.  But  there  are  times  when  we 
must  have  Dignity,  that  is,  when  we 
must  behave  as  if  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  men,  and  have  an  exalted 
nature  and  destiny. 

a.  When  engaged  in  business  what- 
ever it  may  be,  we  should  be  dignified. 
No  other  animal  than  man  can  claim 
that  he  has  business  to  attend  to.  And 
any  calling  which  is  honorable  and 
which  tends  to  put  us  in  possession  of 
an  honest  living  requires  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  it  dignity. 

The  Governor,  the  Judge,  and  the 
Senator  ought  to  be  dignified  men 
All  admit  that.  But  the  Farmer,  Mel 
chanic,  Tradesman  are,  each,  pursuing 
a  business,  no  less  than  they  ;  and  these 
ought  also  to  be  dignified.  There  is 
a  dignity  in  honest  labor — in  every 
calling  which  gives  us  the  means  of 
doing  our  duty  to  God  and  to  our 
families.  Without  business  the  world 
would  soon  come  to  a  stand-still; 
there  would  be  no  progress,  no  educa- 
tion, no  churches.  Therefore,  every 
man  engaged  in  an  honest  business  is 
honorably  engaged,  and  should  show 
in  his  behavior  the  dignity  which  is 
due  to  his  calling,  trade,  or  profession- 

Dignity  founded  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  in  the  right  and  of 
being  employed  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  Truth  and  Righteousness  makes 
its  possessor   "hold   his  head  up" 


among  his  fellows,  as  God  intended  he 
should  do,  when  he  made  him  "up- 
right." And  this  consciousness  m.ikes 
the  true  man  "bold  as  a  lion"  and 
not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  "stand  be- 
fore princes." 

b.  When  advocating  any  measure  of 
public  interest  or  holding  an  influen- 
tial position  in  church  or  State,  our 
bearing  and  behavior  should  be  spec- 
ially dignified.  What  would  be  al- 
lowed as  no  breach  of  good  conduct 
in  another  may  become  highly  unbe- 
coming and  undignified  in  him  who 
represents  a  public  interest.  If  this 
is  not  self-evident,  it  will  appear  to  be 
true  when  we  come  to  consider  in 
what  ways  true  Dignity  manifests  it- 
self. 

3.  Dignity  shows  itself  generally  in 
three  ways,  as  follows : 

a.  In  Dress.  We  do  no.t  mean  to 
say  that  fine  and  costly  clothing  al- 
ways betokens  and  accompanies  Dig- 
nity ;  but  that  Dress  suitable  to  one's 
position  and  circumstances,  and  not 
either  mean  or  fantastic,  is  necessary 
to  true  Dignity.  If  any  man  who  can 
possibly  avoid  it  dresses  meanly, 
slovenly,  or  in  unclean  garments,  he 
lowers  himself  in  the  estimation  of 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
wears  clothing  of  the  coarsest  mate- 
rial, and  yet  studies  cleanness,  neat- 
ness, and  completeness  of  attire  may 
be  dignified. 

Some  men  seem  to  think  that 
"  Dress  amounts  to  nothing."  But  if 
a  Judge  were  to  go  upon  the  bench 
with  his  coat  off  or  with  vest  and  | 
pants  badly  soiled,  he  would  be 
laughed  at,  unless  it  was  known  that 
he  could  not  avoid  it  in  this  instance, 
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and  that  this  was  not  his  habit.  Or  if 
a  man  fancies  to  appear  in  public  with 
a  "coat  of  many  colors" — say  of  fur- 
niture calico,  he  is  properly  regarded 
as  not  much  more  than  a  zebra,  or  a 
leopard.  And  there  are  some  "  cuts  " 
of  coat  or  other  garment  which  excite 
ridicule  universally. 

The  person  whose  clothes  are  so  be- 
coming that  they  are  not  noticed  or 
remarked  upon  for  any  oddity  or 
strangeness  about  them  is  in  the  best 
condition  to  be  dignified.  He  will  be 
so  regarded  if  he  has  the  other  marks 
which  we  will  mention. 

b.  One  of  these  is  steady,  natural, 
and  easy  Movement  of  the  Body.  He 
whose  gait  and  action  are  irregular  or 
constrained  lacks  one  important  point 
in  Dignity.  The  fussy,  restless  man 
w'.io  is  now  walking,  then  running — 
sometimes  moping  and  then  darting 
off  as  if  struck  with  a  new  idea;  the 
man  who  is  never  quiet  when  seated, 
but  sits  bolt  upright  now,  and  in  a 
moment  afterwards  sits  upon  his  back, 
and  throws  his  feet  across  the  table  or 
your  knees  ;  the  man  who  is  now  bold, 
looking  you  right  in  the  face,  and  then 
seems  to  be  trying  to  hide  his  face 
from  shame  or  other  feeling  of  that 
kind — these  men  can  never  bedignified. 

Nor  can  one  be  dignified  who  seems 
to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  his  hands,  feet,  and  other  mem- 
bers when  in  company.  We  must 
have  self-respect  enough  to  be  above 
the  necessity  of  seeming  to  apologize 
because  we  have  a  nose,  mouth,  hands, 
or  feet.  Of  course  we  must  not  im- 
pudently put  these  into  notice,  and 
act  as  if  we  were  calling  attention  to 
them  as  things  worthy  to  be  inspected 


by  company.  But  unless  we  go  along 
naturally  here  and  let  these  members 
assert  their  rights — one  of  which  is  the 
right  to  be  seen — we  cannot  be  digni- 
fied. Bashfulness  may  be  pleaded. 
But  that  is  to  be  overcome,  being  not 
a  merit  but  a  defect,  less,  however, 
than  impudence. 

In  public  speaking  the  man  of  true 
Dignity  stands  erect  and  moves 
on  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner, 
gesticulating  but  little,  until  he  be- 
comes warmed  up  by  his  subject. 
Then  his  body  sways  right  and  left  or 
backwards  and  forwards  in  graceful 
curves — his  arms  seem  to  take  the  pre- 
cise direction  of  his  thoughts,  and  his 
feet  move  from  their  original  position 
only  when  some  thought  or  feeling 
too  large  for  the  space  which  he  occu- 
pies seems  to  force  him  to  fill  agreater 
space — and  it  is  so  natural  for  him 
then  to  move  about,  and  even  at  times 
to  take  up  the  whole  rostrum,  that 
we  approve  and  enjoy  it.  The  man 
who  lacks  Dignity  may  pace  up  and 
down  the  rostrum  and  shoot  out  his 
arms  in  a  wonderful  manner,  but  sel- 
dom impresses  us  with  being  more 
than  "  fiery  "  or  "  spirited."  Some- 
times we  may  even  say  he  is  "affected" 
and  is  "putting  on  airs."  The  digni- 
fied man  never  struts  and  roars  and 
bellows;  because  he  would  not  rob 
peacock,  lion,  and  cow  of  what  belongs 
to  them.  And  even  when  he  is  telling 
a  funny  anecdote  "  taking  off  "  his  op- 
ponent, he  is  sure  to  behave  like  a  man 
and  not  like  an  ape.  The  dignified 
man  is  rather  a  poor  mimic  or  buffoon. 
And  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  there  are 
people  who  set  us  an  example  of  better 
'  behavior  than  we  find  in  the  circus. 
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Willie  Jacks  used  to  think  the  old 
clown  in  the  circus  the  greatest  man 
living.  He  took  a  delight  in  repeat- 
ing his  odd  sayings  and  making  faces 
like  him  and  showing  us  his  monkey 
tricks.  When  he  had  to  declaim  at 
school  he  tried  his  very  best  to  be  as 
funny  as  possible.  For  the  first  and 
second  times  it  did  pretty  well.  But 
after  awhile,  the  boys  and  the  teach- 
ers got  tired  and  disgusted  with  it, 
and  did  not  laugh,  but  only  hung 
down  their  heads  in  shame.  That  al- 
most cured  him  of  his  fondness  for 
being  clownish  and  funny.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  after  he  quit  school 
he  found,  in  a  mean  quarter  of  the 
town,  some  "  roughs  "  who  admired 
his  tricks,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  he  consorted  with  them;  and 
now  he  is  as  low  and  coarse  as  any  of 
them. 

c.  Another  mark  of  Dignity  is  found 
in  the  Language  which  one  uses.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  expressions  which 
the  dignified  man  will  avoid. 

One  is  slang  words  or  phrases.  Of 
course  the  man  of  true  Dignity  never 
curses  nor  swears,  because  he  is  right_ 
minded — has  too  much  respectjor  the 
right  to  do  so  wicked  a  thing;  and 
then  he  has  too  much  courage  to  do 
so  simply  because  he  is  afraid  of  not 
being  regarded  as  a  "gentleman." 
There  are  men  who  have  the  singular 
notion  that  it  is  manly  and  even  gen- 
tlemanly to  curse  and  swear.  But  the 
man  of  true  Dignity  is  too  brave  to 
care  what  such  men — often  they  are 
rich  and  powerful — think  of  his  con- 
duct. 

We  are  speaking  now,  however,  not 
of  cursing,  but  of  using  such  words  as 


are  not  wrong  in  themselves,  but  not 
found  in  the  dictionary,  or  are  in  use 
generally  only  among  people  who  have 
not  enjoyed  good  advantages.  Many 
of  these  words  are  used  by  good  peo- 
ple and  people  of  good  sense  ;  but  the 
man  of  real  Dignity  uses  them,  if  at 
all,  only  in  jest.  And  even  then  we 
feel  that  they  are  rather  unbecoming 
and  out  of  place  in  him. 

We  will  suppose  Judge  Worthy  to 
meet  Parson  Cranmer  in  the  road. 
"How  are  you  Judge?"  asks  the 
learned  parson.  "  Sorter  so  so;  thank 
you,  parson  ;  and  I  hope  I  meet  you 
right  side  up"  replies  the  judge. 
"  Much  obliged,  "  rejoins  the  parson, 
"  I  am  doing  my  level  best  to  keep  all 
right.  But  my  health  is  no  great  crack, 
and  my  business  seems  to  be  going 
rapidly  to  the  bad;  indeed  I  may  say 
it  has  gone  to  ramshag."  "  Well,  par- 
son," says  the  Judge,  "you  must  keep 
a  stiff  upper  lip.  I  hope  you  will 
scuffle  through  yet.  There  is  good  grit 
in  you."  "Thank  you,"  replies  the 
parson,  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  missed 
it  that  time." 

Now  if  this  is  disgusting  as  it  comes 
from  Judge  and  Parson,  why  should 
it  not  be  equally  so  when  coming  from 
the  lips  of  any  one  else  who  knows 
better  ? 

The  other  point  in  the  use  of  Lan- 
guage which  the  man  of  true  Dignity 
observes  is  this.  There  are  people 
who  seem  to  prefer  to  use  the  longest, 
strangest,  and  most  high-sounding 
words  that  they  can  find.  They  evi- 
dently think  it  a  mark  of  superior 
learning  and  talent.  One  in  listening 
to  them  has  great  difficulty  in  de- 
termining what  they  mean  to  say. 
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Now  the  truly  dignified  man  has  too 
much  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
to  mislead  or  mystify  them  ;  and  too 
much  self  respect  to  expose  himself  to 
ridicule. 

There  is  no  little  mock  Dignity 
in  the  world,  however.  And  unfortu- 
nately the  abundant  bad  taste  and* 
ignorance  of  audiences  encourage  and 
stimulate  this  vicious  quality  in  speak- 
ers. 

At  Cedar  Spring  Academy  in  the 
year  1836  there  was  one  John  T. 
Bagg.  The  boys  thought  him  a  great 
orator.  He  really  possessed  some 
strong  points  as  such.  He  was  well 
formed,  handsome,  graceful,  and — un- 
fortunately— fluent.  A  great  admirer 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  he 
spent  much  time  in  culling  from  the 
poets  and  orators  striking  thoughts 
and  images.  These  he  charmed  the 
boys  by  reciting  on  all  public  occa- 
sions. He  spent  much  time  too  in 
studying  the  dictionary,  collecting 
rare  words  and  treasuring  them  up 
for  further  use. 

Him  the  boys  unanimously  elected 
to  deliver  the  4th  of  July  Oration 
His  subject  on  the  occasion  was 
"  The  Army  of  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge." 

He  piled  up,  as  well  as  we  could 
guess  what  it  was,  a  mountain  of  snow 
on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  "  super- 
latively and  transcendently  grand  co- 
horts of  Liberty,"  and  performed 
many  other  equally  daring  feats  with 
his  tongue. 

After  it  was  over  the  boys  had  fre- 
quent disputes  about  what  he  did 
actually  say  and  mean.  For  instance 
in  the  case  of  the  mountain  of  snow, 


as  I  interpreted  it,  he  spoke  of  a 
"  monumental  pile  of  niveous  aggre- 
gations." At  one  point  in  his  oration 
he  mentioned  incidentally  certain 
"  fiery  flaming  tongues  which  shot  up 
from  the  subterranean  recesses  of 
blaze-capped  Vesuvius."  The  diffi- 
culty we  had  with  this  passage  was 
largely  geographical. 

But  the  passage  which  brought 
down  the  house  was  the  following,  in 
which  he  pictured  the  brave  warriors 
as  standing  unmoved  in  the  presence 
of  "  coruscations  of  forked  lightning 
that  gleamed  athwart  the  vaulted  sky 
and  projected  mortiferous  missiles  far 
up  into  the  supernal  spaces  of  broad 
infinity  and  far  down  into  the  infernal 
domains  of  dismal  night  and  ever- 
brooding  darkness."  That  left  upon 
our  minds  such  an  impression  of  gran- 
deur that  we  thought  it  profane  to 
subject  it  to  criticism. 

Bagg  afterwards  actually  beat  old 
Judge  Slow  for  Congress.  But  he 
delivered  only  one  speech  in  Washing- 
ton, in  which  he  immortalized  himself 
by  collapsing,  as  many  another  of  his 
name  has  done,  under  the  puncture 
of  the  needle— ridicule. 

True  Dignity  eschews  grandilo- 
quence and  muddiness,  as  it  does 
coarseness,  and  clothes  itself  in  the 
garments  of  simplicity,  good  sense, 
and  beauty. 

4.  It  follows  from  what  has  been 
said  above  that  it  must  tend  to  im- 
part and  enhance  this  attribute  to 
understand  and  realize  the  true  and 
full  worth  of  man. 

If  stress  is  laid  upon  the  inferior 
elements  of  man's  nature ;  if  the  body 
— the  material  part,  and  its  functions 
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are  chiefly  insisted  on,  then,  unworthy 
notions  being  entertained  of  true  man- 
hood, what  can  we  expect  to  find  save 
a  lowered  standard  of  conduct,  and  a 
"  walking  "  not  "  worthily  of  the  vo- 
cation wherewith  we  are  called  "  ? 

The  man,  on  the  contrary,  who 
"  keeps  the  end  in  view  " — the  design 
had  in  man's  creation — and  the  heav- 
enly endowments  which  are  his  by 
virtue  of  his  being  "  made  in  the  im- 


age of  God  " — the  man  who  reads  in 

Reason,  Conscience,  Faith,  Love,  the 

promise  of  a  higher   life   than  the 

highest  which  earth  affords,  and  who, 

steadily  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  goal, 

moves  right  upwards  and  homewards 

must  be  as  compared  with  the  former 

a  worthier,  nobler,  more  dignified  man  : 

"  That  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr." 

Wm.  Royall. 


BARON  JOHN  NAPIER. 


He  was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  year 
1550.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care,  and  after  going  through  the  or- 
dinary courses  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  he  made 
a  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
On  his  return  home  his  talents  and 
acquirements  might  have  raised  him 
to  the  highest  offices  of  State,  had  not 
hisiove  of  science  led  him  to  decline 
all  civil  employments  to  pursue  origi- 
nal researches.  Next  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  mathematics  were  his  chief 
delight.  His  work  entitled  Plain  Dis- 
covery of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
was  published  in  1593,  and  gives 
strong  evidence  that  the  author  was 
accustomed  to  the  most  patient  and 
diligent  investigation.  In  every  pur- 
suit to  which  he  applied  himself  he 
quickly  showed  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  and  profound  penetration. 
This  work  gave  Baron  Napier  a  high 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
was  translated  into  several  languages. 

But  his  great  work  was  the  invention 
of  logarithms.    Their  application  to  all 


mathematical   calculations  produced 
very  great  advances  in  the  sciences  of 
astronomy,  navigation,   and  physics. 
His  love  of  astronomy  and  sphereical 
trigonometry  induced  him  to  make 
many  calculations  of  triangles  with 
sines  and  tangents.    Those  calcula- 
t  tions  involved  great  labor,  and  in  his 
!  effort  to  shorten  the  long  processes  of 
I  multiplication    and    division   he  in- 
1  vented  a  set  of  tables  by  which  multi- 
|  plication  was   reduced    to  addition. 
As  these  were  written  on  ivory  tablets 
they  were  known  as  "  Napier's  Bones." 
During  his  further  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection he  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
logarithms  by  observing  that  the  ex- 
ponents of  numbers  in  geometrical 
progression  are  always  in  arithmetical 
progression. 

This  invention  has  been  of  immense 
value  in  practical  life.  The  science  of 
navigation  has  been  apparently  per- 
fected by  the  application  of  this 
method  of  reckoning.  Before  the 
system  was  known  and  applied  to 
navigation  not  unfrequently  did  ships 
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leaving  Great  Britain  expecting  to 
land  at  Massachusetts  cast  anchor  off 
South  Carolina.  One  of  the  most  ex- 
pert sailors  of  his  day  got  lost  in  at- 
tempting to  go  from  the  West  Indies 
to  Europe.  But  now  the  mariner  can 
with  facility  and  certainty  tell  the 
course  he  is  going,  the  point  where 
and  the  time  when  his  vessel  will  land. 
No  longer  is  his  voyage  one  of  uncer- 
tainty and  gloomy  wandering  over  the 
high  seas,  but  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy he  can  ascertain  his  position  at 
any  point.  The  rapid  improvement 
in  this  science  is  due  mainly  to  Na- 
pier's invention. 

While  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine  has  been  the  means  of  great 
saving  in  labor,  it  is  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
made  a  success  without  the  aid  of 
logarithms.  According  to  the  esti- 
mation of  Lieut.  Murray,  more  than 
$10,000,000  are  saved  annually  by  the 
certainty  and  rapidity  with  which 
voyages  are  made  by  the  application 
of  steam. 

Many  of  the  common  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  are  manufactured 
by  machines  whose  parts  never  could 
have  been  formed  without  the  aid  of 
this  invention.  The  cheerful  maid  as 
she  sits  by  the  sewing  machine  min- 
gling her  merry  voice  with  its  busy 
hum  never  thinks  that  the  curve  of  its 
arm  could  not  have  been  determined 
without  the  advantages  of  logarithmic 
calculations.  And  still  less  does  she 
realize  that  the  most  perplexing  diffi- 
culty was  involved  in  the  construction 
of  the  machine  to  wind  the  thread  she 
is  using  on  the  spool.  This  was  the 
most  embarrassing  feature  and,  for  a  \ 


time,  the  insurmountable  barrier  to 
the  success  of  the  spinning-jenny. 

Another  example  of  the  great  prac- 
tical benefit  of  this  invention  is  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  A  company  was  or- 
ganized in  May,  1867,  and  Mr.  John  A. 
Reobling  was  appointed  engineer, 
May  23,  1867.  He  made  his  report 
of  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  on  the 
first  of  the  following  September.  Thus 
in  the  short  space  of  three  months 
and  eight  days  the  design  of  the 
grandest  monument  of  engineering 
skill  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  prac- 
tically completed.  Without  the  aid  of 
logarithms  it  would  have  taken  him 
his  lifetime  to  make  the  calculations 
involved  in  this  intricate  design.  And 
the  machinery  with  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted is  no  less  dependent  on  the 
same  source.  It  is  probable  that  we 
do  not  derive  much  advantage  from 
this  great  project  but  there  are  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  that  do. 

The  almost  endless  net-work  of 
railways  that  is  spread  over  the  United 
States  and  Territories  is  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  aid  of  logarithms. 
Without  civil  engineering  we  would 
have  no  railways,  and  this  science 
sprung  from  the  invention  of  Napier. 
Suppose  some  enemy  of  Herculean 
strength  should  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  happy  inhabitants  of  this 
Union  by  removing  every  mile  of  rail- 
way in  its  bounds,  then  we  could  real* 
ize  the  aid  we  derive  from  this  inven- 
tion in  this  instance. 

To  make  the  contrast  stronger,  look 
at  the  furniture  and  conveniences  of 
the  English  people  about  three  hun* 
\  dred  years   ago.    Then  a  common 
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countryman  considered  himself  well 
off  if  he  accumulated  as  much  as  a 
straw  mattress  and  a  pillow  of  hops 
during  the  first  five  years  of  his  mar- 
ried life.  The  furniture  of  king  Alfred 
was  of  the  most  ordinary  kind  and  so 
much  in  the  way  that  it  was  as  much 
a  source  of  annoyance  as  pleasure. 
The  beds  consisted  of  rude  stationary 
frames  attached  to  the  walls.  His 
chairs  were  confined  to  the  floor. 

If  the  furniture  of  queen  Elizabeth's  j 
house  was  in  keeping  with  its  ventila-  | 
Hon,  we  are  to  infer  that  it  was  small  J 
and  not  of  princely  appearance.    The  | 
windows  were  narrow  openings  in  the 
wall  extending  almost  from  floor  to  j 
ceiling-    They  resembled  the  air-holes 
left  in  the  under-pinning  of  modern 
dwellings.    It  is  stated  that  the  queen 
of  Scotland  fell  into  a  creek  while 
fleeing  from  prison  and  applied  to  the 
queen  of  England,  who  was  her  cousin,  | 
for  a  change  of  clothing,  and  an  old  pair  I 
of  shoes,  a  gown,  and  a  piece  of  black  j 
ribbon  constituted  the    best    out-fit  j 
"good  queen  Bess,"  could  furnish  her  i 


unfortunate  cousin.  The  common 
people  in  the  early  days  of  England 
substituted  for  clothing  a  kind  of  straw 
fabric  which  they  twisted  round  their 
forms  and  let  remain  until  worn  out. 

While  we  have  the  unparalleled  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  the  present, 
we  are  unmindful- of  the  fact  that  we 
are  largely  indebted  to  Napier's  dis- 
covery for  these  luxuries.  It  is  of 
course  not  ^to  be  supposed  that  log- 
arithms alone  have  brought  about 
all  these  improvements,  but  they  have 
been  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  pro- 
ducing many  of  the  greatest  comforts 
that  we  enjoy. 

Lord  Buchan  says,  "If  we  consider 
that  Napier's  discovery  was  not,  like 
those  of  Kepler  or  of  Newton,  con- 
nected with  any  analogies  or  coinci- 
dences which  might  have  led  to  it, 
but  the  fruit  of  unassisted  reason  and 
science,  we  shall  be  vindicated  in 
placing  him  in  one  of  the  highest 
niches  in  the  temple  of  Fame." 

E.  P.  Ellington. 


A  CYCLONIC  EXPERIENCE. 


The  14th  of  May,  1883,  was  a  day 
long  to  be  remembered  by  the  peo- 
ple of  central  Illinois,  made  memorable 
by  the  visitation  of  a  terrible  cyclone, 
which  for  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
that  State. 

It  was  our  commencement  day,  and 
all  Hillsboro  was  alive  with  enthusiasm 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.    At  night 


as  I  wended  my  way  up  town,  I 
noticed  back  in  the  west  dark  and 
ominous-looking  clouds,  like  mad- 
dened monsters  striking  their  heads 
together,  while  flashing  tongues  of 
lightning,  and  low  muttering  thun- 
der foretold  an  approaching  storm. 

The  exercises  were  to  be  held  ii 
the  Presbyterian  church,  a  large  bricl 
structure  with  a  capacity  of  1200  peo- 
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pie.  All  went  well  until  about  10 
o'clock,  when  a  mighty  noise,  like  that 
of  a  thousand  raijroad  trains,  was 
heard  ;  the  window-blinds  flew  open, 
and  the  great  building  trembled  as  if 
undergoing  some  mighty  convulsion. 
A  panic  immediately  ensued,  women 
shrieked,  children  screamed,  and  men 
with  pale  faces  and  tremulous  voices 
inquired  what  was  the  matter.  But 
above  the  roaring  storm  without  and 
confusion  within  was  heard  the  sweet 
voice  of  a  female  singer,  as  she  stood 
there  on  the  stage  unmoved  by  fear, 
her  harmonious  notes  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  noise  of  roaring 
elements  and  cries  of  frightened  peo- 
ple. In  a  moment  all  was  quiet,  but 
many  a  heart  beat  fast  and  many  a 
cheek  turned  pale  in  contemplation  of 
a  fearful  storm.  The  exercises  were 
resumed,  but  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger,  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, who  shouted:  "Cyclone! — 
the  iron  bridge  is  swept  away — the 
express  wrecked — and  two  hundred 
lives  lost !  "  Such  a  cry  as  went  up 
from  that  assembly  I  never  heard  be- 
fore, and  may  I  never  hear  again  ! 
Many  had  loved  ones  on  that  train, 
kindred  and  friends.  The  vast  con- 
gregation emptied  itself  into  the 
street,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
disaster. 

What  a  night  was  that!  Thunders 
rolled,  lightnings  flashed,  women 
were  crying,  children  screaming,  men 
shouting,  while  the  piteous  groans  of 
the  wounded  buried  in  the  debris  were 
heartrending  indeed.  Freight  cars, 
crossties,  trees,  and  houses  were  scat- 
tered far  and  wide. 

The  wreck,  though  terrible,  was  not 
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so  bad  as  had  been  reported.  The 
engineer  saw  the  bridge  was  gone  in 
time  to  signal  for  brakes,  and  reverse 
steam.  He  stood  manfully  at  his 
post,  and  had  almost  stopped  his  train 
when  it  went  over  the  fatal  precipice. 
But  for  his  self-sacrifice,  the  whole 
number  of  passengers  would  have 
been  launched  into  eternity.  The 
captain  who  cared  for  the  comfort  of 
the  passengers  was  much  praised  and 
well  regarded  for  his  services,  but  no 
one  deigned  to  look  at  the  dead  en- 
gineer, who  gave  his  life  for  that  of 
his  passengers,  or  to  send  one  word  of 
comfort  to  his  grief-stricken  widow 
and  fatherless  children.  Poor  man  ! 
No  granite  monument  will  mark  his 
resting-place,  no  poet  sing  of  his  de- 
votion to  duty,  no  historian  record 
his  deed — unknown,  unhonored  his 
grave  will  be  ;  but  methinks  on  that 
stormy  night  an  unseen  hand  regis- 
tered his  name  with  those  of  heroes, 
and  the  day  is  coming  when  his  self- 
sacrificing  deed  will  be  known  and  re- 
warded. 

The  dead  removed,  the  wounded 
cared  for,  I  hastened  to  my  room,  but 
not  to  sleep.  I  could  hear  the  pite- 
ous groans  of  the  victims,  and  see 
their  mutilated  forms  before  me  all 
night.  On  the  morrow  I  went  into 
the  country,  where  the  storm  raged 
with  greater  fury.  The  scene  in  its 
wake  beggars  description.  I  had  often 
read  of  cyclones  in  the  far  West,  but 
never  before  was  I  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  work  of  this  demon 
wind.  Nothing  was  sufficiently  form- 
idable to  resist  its  power,  nothing  too 
small  to  escape  its  fury.  No  phe- 
nomenon could  have  been  more  awe- 
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inspiring  than  that  tremenduons  tem- 
pest. The  portentous  calm,  the  lurid 
sky  which  preceded  the  bursting  of 
the  storm  ;  the  profound  obscurity 
which  followed  the  descending  clouds  ; 
and  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
winds, — uprooting  whole  forests,  over- 
throwing the  most  solid  -  edifices, 
strewing  the  country  with  death  and 
devastation, — produced  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed 
it,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Along  the  track  of  the  storm  it 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  raining 
dead  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  pigs, 
chickens,  ducks,  birds,  snakes,  and 
toads.  One  old  cow  enjoyed  an  aerial 
ride  from  Hillsboro  to  Nokomis,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  in  five  minutes, 
beating  the  fastest  train  on  the  road- 
Another  was  borne  to  the  top  of  a 
huge  sycamore  and  there  left  to  get 
down  the  best  she  could.  It  was  ob~ 
served  that  beef  was  never  so  high  be- 
fore in  Illinois.  At  one  place  the 
wind  was  said  to  have  blown  the  bot- 
tom out  of  a  well,  the  bark  from 
saplings,  and  the  tail  off  of  a  dog.  The 
way-this  last  was  done  was  this  :  the 
dog  saw  the  storm  and  made  for  his 
hole,  but  before  his  prosterior  mem- 
ber was  safe,  the  cyclone  struck  it, 
and  off  it  went. 

The  storm  originated  in  Missouri. 


Following  a  northeasterly  direction, 
it  crossed  the  Mississippi,  swept  over 
central  Illinois,  and  buried  itself  in 
Lake  Michigan.  It  had  its  moral  as 
well  as  its  physical  effects.  Many 
regarded  it  as  a  judgment  upon  the 
people  for  their  evil-doings.  It  fur- 
nished a  topic  for  conversation,  edi- 
torials for  the  newspapers,  and  themes 
for  the  preachers.  A  camp-meeting 
could  not  have  produced  a  greater 
change  in  the  morals  of  the  people. 
The  dramshops  were  deserted,  the 
prayer-meetings  well  attended,  while 
many  gave  .up  swearing,  and  some 
chewing  and  smoking.  Nor  did  they 
I  in  preparing  the  soul  for  death  neg- 
i  lect  the  safety  of  the  body.  Many 
dug  caves  anc}  cellirs  for  refuge. 
And  now  when  it  thunders  in  Illinois, 
the  people,  like  so  many  prairie-dogs 
betake  themselves  to  the  ground,  and 
there  remain  until  danger  is  past. 

These  cyclones  are  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  V/estern  States,  but  are 
now  of  frequent  occurrence  even  in 
S  the  South.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the 
globe  is  absolutely  free  from  their 
devastating  force.  Unless  some  plan 
is  devised  for  their  detention,  I  sug- 
gest we  emigrate  to  the  moon,  where 
I  am  told  the  wind  never  blows. 

J.  W.  Lynch. 
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Each  day  and  each  hour  has  its  own 
duties  and  pleasures.  These  duties 
must  be  performed  now,  or  be  left  for- 
ever undone  ;  and  these  pleasures  must 
be  enjoyed  now,  if  ever  enjoyed  at 
all.  In  deferring  their  performance 
we  do  not,  of  couse,  intend  to  neg- 
lect our  duties  ;  we  wish  only  to  put 
them  off  till  a  more  convenient  time. 
At  first  this  seems  plausible;  but  we 
forget  that  the  coming  hours  are  as 
full  of  duties  as  those  of  the  present, 
and  that  the  convenient  time  means — 
never. 

If  we  postpone  the  obligations  of 
to-day  because  they  are  unpleasant  or 
require  patience,  supposing  they  will 
be  more  pleasant  or  require  less  pa- 
tience at  another  time,  we  are  de- 
ceived ;  our  duties  will  not  be  less  nu- 
merous, nor  shall  we  have  more  perse- 
verance ;  but  to  the  neglected  duties 
of  the  past  will  be  added  those  of  the 
present ;  and  if  we  could  not  perform 
them  alone  when  first  presented,  how 
can  we  accomplish  twice  as  much  af- 
terwards? 

By  neglect  our  plans  are  frustrated  ; 
our  pleasures  are  wrecked  ;  and  amid 
the  confusion,  even  though  we  may 
have  resolved  to  take  things  as  they 
come,  we  are  forced  again  to  put  off 
the  demands  of  the  present.  Delays 
not  only  injure  one's  reputation  for 
fidelity,  but  they  often  frustrate  the 
lans  of  others,  for  the  effects  of  the 
elay  do  not  cease  with  us ;  others 
ave  laid  their  plans  which  perhaps 
depend  for  their  execution  upon  some- 
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thing  to  be  done  by  us  ;  when  we  fail 
they  must  fail ;  and  the  disappoint- 
ment will  continue  to  extend  farther 
and  farther,  and  to  multiply  its  evil 
consequences. 

See,  for  instance,  the  home  (if  in- 
deed we  may  call  it  home)  of  one  who 
has  formed  the  habit  of  procrastina- 
tion. Every  thing  around  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  neglected.  The 
fences  are  declining,  and  seem  to  be 
held  in  place  only  by  the  vines  and 
briers  growing  in  every  corner.  The 
crop  is  struggling  with  thorns  and 
thistles,  and  promises  but  little  har- 
vest. The  yard  is  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  covered  with  litter,  and  the 
house  is  very  dilapidated.  Within  sits 
a  poor  woman — once  the  joy,  the  light, 
and  life  of  her  husband — in  the  offen- 
sive atmosphere  of  dirt  and  smoke, 
amid  destitution  and  miseries  in- 
describable, her  children  crowding 
around  her,  pale  and  hungry,  and  cry- 
ing for  bread.  The  husband  and  fa- 
ther was  once  surrounded  with  fair 
prospects  of  success  and  happiness, 
but  by  procrastination  and  continually 
promising  himself  that  he  would  make 
amends  to-morrow,  he  «has  reached 
this  pitiable  condition,  and  can  but 
sit  in  sad,  silent  meditation  and  sigh, 
"Too  late." 

But  let  us  turn  away  from  such  sad 
scenes.  As  we  near  the  home  of  one 
who  has  learned  not  to  delay,  we  no- 
tice that  his  fences  are  erect,  the  cor- 
ners clear  of  briers  and  bushes,  and 
the  highly  cultivated  crop  is  waving 
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in  every  breeze.  How  beautiful !  Now 
we  have  reached  the  house  and  the 
well-kept  grounds  with  gravel  walks* 
fringed  with  fragrant  flowers,  and  a 
trellis  of  vines  encircles  the  portico. 
The  cottage  is  painted  and  every  thing 
seems  to  be  in  order.  Suppose  we 
step  in  this  evening  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. It  is  the  hour  for  evening 
worship!  The  mother  and  children, 
neatly  dressed,  have  seated  themselves 
around  a  table  near  which  sits  the  fa- 
ther, Bible  in  hand,  reading;  after 
which  they  sing  a  song, — how  melodi- 
ous! the  infantile  voices  chiming  in 
with  father's  and  mother's  ; — -and  then 
the  prayer.  We  come  away,  and  how 
"  sweetly  solemn  "  we  feel  !  This  man 
performs  his  duties  as  they  come,  and 
enjoys  the  privileges  and  comforts 
which  God  has  given. 

And  then,  how  many  examples  of 
losses  occurring  on  account  of  delay 
we  may  gather  from  history  !  In  the 
life  of  Caesar,  for  instance,  we  have  an 
example  of  promptness  and  dispatch 
excelled,  perhaps,  by  none.  In  read- 
ing his  biography  we  are  struck  with 
his  wonderful  achievements,  and  still 
more  impressed  with  his  unprece- 
dented alertness.  But,  alas!  the  fatal 
hour  came.  He  delayed  and  died. 
When  he  had  attained  the  acme  of 
his  career,  and  had  all  Rome,  as  he 
supposed,  under  his  power,  a  conspir- 
acy had  been  formed  for  his  destruc- 
tion, and,  on  the  Ides  of  March,  as 
he  was  going  to  the  Senate  Chamber, 
Artemidorus  is  said  to  have  put  into 
his  hand  a  paper  containing  the  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  plot !  and  though 
desired  to  read  it,  Caesar  delayed,  and 
on  that  day  was  slain.    What  might 


have  been,  had  he  lived  longer,  and 
whether  it  was  better  for  Rome  that 
he  parted  life  when  he-did,  we  leave 
for  historians  to  discuss  and  biogra- 
phers to  decide.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  a  fitting  example  to  demon- 
strate the  dangers  of  procrastination. 

We  may  get  another  illustration  of 
the  consequences  of  delaying  from  the. 
story  of  the  American  Revolution, 
When  the  British  landed  at  New  York 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Howe, 
and  had  routed  all  the  American 
forces,  except  those  in  the  fort,  his 
soldiers,  savage  in  the  bloody  contest 
and  exhilarated  with  success,  were 
eager  to  besiege  the  garrison  at  once. 
The  British  forces  amounted  to  about 
30,000  veterans,  while  those  of  the 
Colonies,  fresh  from  their  respective 
vocations,  unskilled,  and  under  inex- 
perienced generals,  were  only  about 
9,000.  But  Gen.  Howe  thought  that 
the  prey  was  his,  that  though  he  might 
force  them  to  surrender  to-day,  yet 
he  would  wait  till  to-morrow.  To- 
morrow dawned,  accompanied  by  a 
dense  fog,  and  active  operations  were 
again  postponed.  On  the  next  day 
when  the  information  came  that  the 
Americans  were"  vacating  the  fort,  the 
British  officers  set  out  and  arrived  just 
in  time  to  see  the  last  boat  moving 
away  with  muffled  oars  and  out  of 
danger. 

In  Washington  we  have  one  who 
did  not  delay.  At  the  proper  time 
he  left  the  fort,  at  the  proper  time  he 
attacked  the  enemy,  retreating  and 
charging,  and  doing  each  in  season. 
The  victory  was  won,  and  liberty  was 
secured  to  the  Colonies,  which  at  once 
became  the  home  of  freedom— a  safe 
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retreat  for  the  oppressed  of  every  na-  | 
tion  ;  and,  though  rent  with  internal 
strife  and  dire  contentions,  yet  our 
Union  lasts,  and  still  moves,  with  giant 
strides,  onward  to  the  goal  of  unfad- 
ing renovviK 

Again,  perhaps  one  of  tlie  most  mo- 
mentous instances  of  dangereous  de- 
lay may  be  seen  in  Divine  Revelation. 
We  beheld  a  magnificent  palace,  sur- 
rounded with  a  court,  and  ornamented 

with  all  the  rich  sculpture  of  Roman  I 

1  i 

grandeur,  and  decorated  within  with-  I 
splendid  and  elaborate  furniture,  the 
windows  richly  curtained,  and  the 
walls  adorned  with  rare  gems  of  art. 
We  see,  seated  in  the  audience  cham- 
ber, the  "  Roman  libertine  and  the  j 
profligate  Jewish  Princess;"  before 
them  stands  a  prisoner  in  chains,  who 
has  been  called  in  to  speak  for  their 
entertainment.  The  prisoner  speaks, 
but  instead  of  their  anticipated  joy 
comes  a  reproof;  he  does  not  fear  be- 
cause he  is  in  the  presence  of  his  maj. 
esty,  but  he  pours  forth  his  eloquence, 
and  the  judge  quakes.  The  prisoner 
is  none  other  than  the  apostle  Paul,  i 
"  and  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come, 
Felix  trembled,  and  answered,  Go  thy 
way  for  this  time  ;  when  I  have  a  con- 
venient season,  I  will  call  for  thee." 
Felix,  unhappy  Felix,  conscience- 
stricken,  but  impenitent  sinner,  de- 
layed, and  the  <s  convenient  season  " 
never  came.  If  he  had  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  he  might  have 
been  Felix  indeed  ! 

But  why  need  we  multiply  illustra- 
tions? Not  only  do  they  make  up  a 
great  part  of  history,  but  we  have  only 
to  open  our  eyes  and  view  them  on  1 


every  hand,    What  is  the  cause  of  so 
many  failures  among  business  men 
and  manufacturers?    Is  it  not  on  ac- 
count of  some  delay  ?     We  believe 
that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  these 
failures  are  traceable  to  some  procras- 
tination.   The  first  delays  were  little 
things,  it  may  be,  but  they  grew  rap- 
idly, became  much  more  numerous  and 
greatly  enlarged,  until  the  person  dis- 
covered himself  involved  beyond  re- 
covery;  and  the  end  came,  crushing 
all  of   his  hopes  and  blighting  his 
brightest  prospects.    Some  rally,  and, 
having  become  wiser  in  the  school  of 
experience,  set  out  in  life  anew,  and 
carefully  guarding  against  their  former 
errors,  finally  reach  the  goal  of  sue" 
cess.    Others  will  not  be  instructed  ; 
but  continuing  the  old  habit  of  put- 
ting off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day,  they  sink  lower  and  low- 
er, and  seem  only  to  be  waiting  for 
death,  just  as  if  an  inactive  life  were 
antecedent  to  a  blissful  repose.  And 
there  are  still  others  who  endeavor  to 
obliterate  their  ignominy  and  calm 
their  perturbations  by  throwing  them 
selves  into  dissipation  and  yielding  to 
its  universal  attendants.    And  thus 
they  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  down 
down,  until  at  last,  when  death  comes 
to  separate  body  and  spirit,  it  finds 
them  below  the  meanest  brute. 

This  dangerous  procrastination 
seems  to  be  universal,  and  to  be  prac- 
tised in  every  work,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  most  trivial.  Sometimes,  in 
small  affairs,  we  think  it  matters  little, 
but  if  we  would  give  a  few  moments 
thought  to  it,  and  remember  that  this 
" little  thing"  lives  forever,  that  the 
habit  grows  upon  us,  and  if  we  would 
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picture  to  ourselves  what  results  may 
follow,  surely  it  would  restrain  us,  and 
stir  us  up  to  greater  activity.  And 
we  might  also  be  equally  aroused  by 
imagining  what  might  be,  if  each  one 
were  to  act  upon  the  principle  that 
delays  are  dangerous.  Every  one  would 
be  on  time,  and  no  one  would  have 
any  occasion  to  complain.  This  busy, 
tumultuous  life  would  become  quiet 
and  peaceful.  And  if  such  examples 
were  constantly  before  the  young,  it 
would  become  a  part  of  their  nature 
to  perform  well  and  faithfully  every 
duty  and  obligation  ;  each  task  would 
be  more  easily  completed,  and  life 
would  be  far  more  agreeable.  For 

"  No  age  hath  been,  since  nature  first  began 
To  work  Jove's  wonders,  but  hath  left  behind 
Some  deeds  of  praise  for  mirrors  unto  man, 
Which,  more  than  threatful  laws,  have  men  in- 
clined. 

To  tread  the  paths  of  praise  excites  the  mind  : 
Mirrors  tie  thoughts  to  virtue's  due  respects  ; 
Examples  hasten  deeds  to  good  effects." 

And  yet  there  are  exceptions.  In 
many  instances  we  would  clamor  loud- 
ly for  a  few  moments  delay.  Suppose 
a  dear  friend  of  ours  be  charged  with 
murder — one  with  whom  we  have  as- 
sociated from  youth,  a  lovable  com- 
panion, and  one  possessed  of  many 
virtues  and  lofty  genius.  He  is  brought 
before  the  court,  tried,  condemned, 
and  the  sentence  goes  forth,  "  hanged 
by  the  neck  till  dead ;  and  then  he  is 
led  away  to  prison,  there  in  a  cold, 


dark  cell  to  await  the  hour  of  execu- 
tion. It  draws  near;  dark,  lowering 
clouds  have  shut  off  the  inspiring  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  seem  ready  to  let  fall 
an  effusion  of  tears  in  deep  sympathy. 
The  prisoner  is  brought  forth  and  led 
upon  the  scaffold,  the  rope  is  put 
around  his  neck,  he  speaks  a  few  words, 
and  casts  one  sad,  longing,  lingering 
farewell  look,  the  black  cap  is  drawn 
over  his  face,  and  the  executioner 
stands  ready  to  plunge  the  prisoner's 
soul  into  eternity  !  Oh,  how  anxious  ! 
how  anxious  we  are  for  a  few  moments 
delay  !  For  in  the  meantime  numer- 
ous petitions  have  been  presented  to 
the  Governor,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  friend  has  been  par- 
doned, but  the  bearer  of  the  message 
has  not  arrived.  How  anxious  we  are 
that  the  stroke  shall  be  staid !  As- 
sured of  his  innocence,  all  desire  him 
to  live. 

Notwithstanding  such  exceptions  as 
this, 

"  Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse  ; 
Take  thy  time,  while  time  is  lent  thee  ; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force  ; 
Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee  ; 
Good  is  best  when  soonest  wrought, 
Ling'ring  labors  come  to  naught. 
Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last, 
Tide  and  wind  stay  no  man's  pleasure  ; 
Seek  not  time,  when  time  is  past, 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure, 
After  wits  are  dearly  bought,  ■ 
Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought." 

B.  D.  Barker. 
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After  the  cares  of  the  morning  were 
over,  I,  a  lad  of  ten  years,  taking  my 
little  chair,  sat  down  by  my  mother 
on  the  portico.  My  mind  was  not  so 
busily  absorbed  in  each  stitch  taken 
in  my  new  coat  and  how  I  would  out- 
shine all  my  playmates  and  be  sure  to 
win  the  heart  of  little  Cordelia,  but 
that  I  could  notice  the  indescribable 
beauty  of  that  morning.  The  sun  was 
just  bursting  through  the  racks  of 
clouds,  weaving  a  web  of  saffron  light, 
capping  the  hilltops  with  gold,  until 
the  shining  victor  leaped  from  crag  to 
crag,  driving  the  misty  vopors  from 
the  mountain's  brow.  The  morning 
lilies,  hanging  in  rich  profusion  around 
us,  blushed  at  his  brilliancy  and  glory, 
and  the  birds  kept  the  winds  busy 
with  their  sweet  warblings,  and  my 
pet  canary's  liquid  notes  added  melo- 
dy to  this  morning  song. 

My  mother  aroused  me  from  my 
reveries  by  saying,  "  Denis,  my  dar- 
ling, have  you  ever  thought  of  striv- 
ing to  make  a  good  man  like  George 
Washington — one  who  never  told  a 
lie,  who  fought  successfully  our 
battles  for  liberty,  and  who  is  now 
called  the  '  father  of  his  country'  ?  My 
boy,  I  want  you  to  be  good  as  well  as 
great ;  'tis  not  all  gold  that  sparkles. 
Every  night  and  morning  I  pray  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  make  you  a  pure 
and  useful  man.  And  whatever  you 
become  or  do,  for  your  mother's  sake 
be  a  man  of  truth  and  honor. 

'  The  lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time." 


This  stanza  of  poetry  was  intended 
for  the  encouragement  of  boys,  but  it 
is  not  the  purest  or  the  highest  sen- 
timent.   It  refers  to  striving  for  a 
great  name,  for  fame  and  glory  ;  but 
I  want  you,  my  boy,  to  have  nobler 
aspirations  in  life.    Make  your  foot- 
prints on  the  sand,  and  the  first  rain 
will  wash  them  all  away;  but  find  a 
poor  lost  man  and  plant  within  his 
heart  the  seed  of  everlasting  hope, 
and  the  sorrows  of  life  will  only  nour- 
ish it,  in  the  midst  of  the  pains  of 
death  it  will  bud,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  it  will  burst  into 
full  flower  in  the  likeness  of  the  glo- 
rious Son  of  God.    This  is  true  glory. 
To  do  this  you  must  be  -good  and  de- 
velop the  talents  that  you  have.  Get 
a  thorough  education  ;  what  your  pa- 
rents can't  give  you,  strive  for  by  in- 
dividual efforts."    Imprinting  a  kiss 
upon  my  lips  while  great  crystal  tears 
dropped  from  her  eyes,  she  bade  me 
go  to  play. 

I  rose  from  my  little  chair  a  differ- 
ent being  in  mind— great  thoughts 
had  possession  of  me.  As  I  walked 
about  the  yard,  every  object  was  sug- 
gestive. The  faithful  old  guard  dog 
seemed  to  wish  me  much  success  in 
my  new  enterprise,  and  gave  frequent 
yelps  to  my  future  greatness ;  the 
little  calf,  instead  of  galloping  off> 
wished  to  join  company  and  gave  a 
gentle  low  in  my  praise ;  the  huge 
oaks,  with  their  great  branches,  beau- 
tiful foliage,  and  inviting  shades,  re- 
minded me  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  a  truly  great  man  ;  the  winds,  in- 
stead of  moaning  through  the  leaves, 
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chanted  sweetest  melody.  Passing 
through  the  first  field  of  waving  grain 
I  came  to  a  streamlet,  I  sat  down 
upon  its  green  mossy  banks  to  medi- 
tate. The  clear  water  Mowed  in  rip- 
ples over  its  pebbly  bottom  ;  with  my 
mind's  eye  I  could  see  it  flowing  over- 
canopied  with  rhododendron  and 
woodbine,  while  on  its  banks  were 
fields  of  rice  and  cotton  ;  on  it  flowed, 
widening,  roaring,  until  it  emptied 
into  the  great  Atlantic ;  but  in  its 
flow,  noise,  power  and  magnificence, 
it  was  nothing  comparable  to  what  I 
then  thought  my  influence  would  be, 
for  it  would  reach  the  uttermost  parts 
of  "the  earth,  and  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  mankind.  Then  I  turned  my 
eyes  toward  the  heavens  and  remem- 
bered that  my  mother  had  said  that 
"  they  were  God's  throne."  I  watched 
the  gilded  specks  of  clouds  chasing 
each  other,  while  the  great  canopy 
remained  motionless  and  deep  'blue. 
I  shall  never  forget  how  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  perfection  of  the 
Creator's  works,  and  thought  that 
surely  one  to  be  truly  great  must  be 
good,  and  there  resolved  to  endeavor 
to  be  good  as  well  as  great. 

After  such  meditations  (clothed  here 
in  the  language  of  my  maturer  days), 
I  walked  homeward  with  an  elastic 
step;  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  different  at- 
mosphere; the  wind  bore  the  fragrant 
odor  of  spices  and  aloes.  I  was  daunt- 
less and  courageous.  The  old  shang- 
hai was  no  more  than  a  bantam  ;  the 
great  turkey  rooster,  my  sworn  enemy, 
was  for  the  first  time  forgotten,  the 
old  gander  with  all  his  savage  hissing 
never  made  me  flinch,  for  I  was  on 
the  high  road  to  eminence.    Not  a 


day  passed  hut  that  I  would  picture 
to  myself  the  great  river  of  my  influ- 
ence, and  for  variety,  I  would  often  try 
various  experiments  to  find  out  my  spe- 
cial talent  ;  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
try  preaching.  I  made  a  very  respect- 
able congregation  out  of  the  pigsy 
calves,  colt,  chickens,  geese  and  tur- 
keys by  throwing  out  about  a  peck  of 
corn  to  amuse  them  till  I  could  get 
well  under  way  ;  so  selecting  the  fence 
for  my  pulpit,  I  mounted  and  began 
to  deliver  the  freshest  thing  in  mind, 
namely,  the  sermon  of  a  good  old 
Primitive  Baptist  preacher  delivered 
the  previous  Sunday,  which  had  three 
leading  divisions  easily  remembered  : 
Firstly,  the  Methodists  ;  secondly  the 
Prebyterians ;  thirdly,  the  Missionary 
Baptists,  and  thanking  God  that  he 
had  never  been  educated.  I  entered 
into  my  £ubject  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  a  zeal  altogether  unknown 
to  many  of  our  preachers  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  cackling  of  the  chick- 
ens and  geese,  the  gobblings  of  the 
turkeys,  the  grunting  of  the  pigs,  the 
lowing  of  the  calves,  and  the  neighing 
of  the  colt  gave  me  additional  zeal, 
until,  with  sleeves  rolred  up,  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand  rubbing  against  my 
cheek  bone,  and  waving  my  handker- 
chief in  my  other  hand,  I  far  excelled 
my  original  and  made  a  wholly  inim- 
itable discourse. 

I  soon  found  recreation  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  With  books  strapped 
and  a  good-bye  kiss  from  mamma,  I 
was  started  off  to  the  district  school. 
My  soul  was  all  aglow  as  I  walked 
along  the  path  overarched  with  grass 
wet  with  the  morning  dew.  I  was 
going   to   be   a   man    indeed ;  this 
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thought  was  so  precious  because  my 
darling  mother  had  suggested  it.  Seat- 
ed at  my  desk  of  rough  pine  plank, 
with  the  wind,  which  came  through 
the  broken  window  glass,  tossing  my 
hair  and  pinching  my  nose  and  ears,  I 
began  to  devour  arithmetic  and  gram- 
mar, and  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, (first  person)  "I  do  love,"  for  by 
this  time  I  was  completely  bewitched 
by  the  charming  glances  of  a  sweet 
blue-eyed  maiden,  and  henceforth  she 
was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  all 
my  schemes  for  fame.  I  pictured  her 
robed  in  the  richest  colored  silk,  grac- 
ing my  grand  parlor,  and  at  night 
soothing  my  aching  brain,  harassed 
by  the  multitudinous  labors  of  the 
day.  During  this  school  I  completely 
devoured  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Pil- 
grims Progress.  I  followed  Crusoe  in 
his  struggles  and  privations,  slept  with 
him  in  his  little  ingeniously  construct- 
ed house,  ate  of  his  coarse  food,  climb- 
ed trees  with  him,  standing  by  him 
saw  the  waves  of  the  mad  ocean  roll 
mountain  high,  and  then  split  their 
sides  against  some  huge  rock,  and  at 
last  waved  my  handkerchief  with  him 
as  he  saw  the  flag  of  the  ship  of  de- 
liverance approaching.  I,  with  my 
childish  glee  and  strength,  assisted 
Pilgrim  in  carrying  his  burden,  to  fight 
the  giant,  to  pass  the  lions,  and  shout- 
ed hallelujah  with  him  on  beholding 
the  Beautiful  City.  Yet  in  all  my 
boyish  struggles  nothing  gave  me  such 
energy  and  perseverance  as  the  en- 
couraging words  from  my  mother 
every  evening. 

Just  as  the   grain  was  becoming 
golden  and  the  luscious  fruits  were 
hanging  on  the  trees  and  vines,  my 
3 


oldest  brother  returned  from  his  first 
year  at  college.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  wonderful  and  entertaining 
to  me  than  his  description  of  college 
life.  I  could  see  the  green  campus 
encircling  the  buildings,  the  great 
trees,  the  merry  boys  at  their  games, 
the  honorable  professors  dispensing 
bits  of  knowledge  daily  to  their  va- 
rious classes,  the  unflinching  president 
bringing  the  truants  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  boyish  freaks  and  night- 
ly excursions  into  a  neighbor's  orchard 
or  potato  patch,  and  how  sad  each 
looked  with  five  demerits  to  digest 
along  with  his  breakfast  of  beef-steak 
and  scrambled  eggs.  But  the  Literary 
Society  took  my  time,  for  I  felt  an 
inward  impression  that  I  was  intended 
for  a  public  speaker.  My  childish 
heart  fairly  jumped  into  my  mouth 
and  fluttered  around  promiscuously 
while  my  brother  was  speaking  of  the 
superior  advantages  it  afforded  one  to 
become  a  polished  orator.  I  fell  into 
begging  Mamma  to  send  me  there  and 
to  persuade  the  good  old  Baptist 
preacher  to  go  with  me.  As  to  my 
going  she  made  and  sealed  her  prom- 
ise with  a  kiss,  but  as  to  persuading 
the  other  she  had  her  doubts. 

Though  we  retired  at  a  late  hour,  it 
was  only  after  long  tossing  on  my  bed 
that  my  eyelids  closed  and  I  was  lost 
in  dreamland.  In  my  dreams  I  re- 
capitulated the  evening's  conversation. 
I  roamed  over  the  college  grounds, 
sat  in  the  recitation  rooms,  took  an 
active  part  in  debates,  and  mingled 
my  laughter  with  that  of  the  noisy 
boys.  I  plunged  still  farther  into  life. 
As  I  stepped  out  from  the  college 
walls,  an  inviting  horizon  stretched 
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before  me,  and  on  it,  flitting  here  and 
there,  was  a  beautiful  spirit.  She  drew 
nearer,  and  the  radiance  of  her  coun- 
tenance dazzled  me,  and  against  the 
fascination  of  her  speech  I  was  wholly 
powerless.  Her  forehead  wore  a  crown 
of  matchless  loveliness,  and  her  neck 
a  chain  of  shining  gold,  while  the  lus- 
tre surrounding  her  person  awed,  and 
the  beauty  charmed.  Using  the  at- 
mosphere as  her  throne,  she  sat  still, 
pointing  with  her  right  hand  toward 
a  temple,  "  with  jewels  blazed,  mag- 
nificence great." 

"  High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay, 
Steep  its  ascent  and  slippery  the  way : 
The  wondrous  rock  like  Parian  mable  shone, 
And  seemed  to  distant  sight  of  solid  stone. 

Bright   azure   rays    from    liv.ely  sapphires 
streamed, 

And  lucid  amber  cast  a  golden  gleam; 

With  various  colored  light  the  pavement  shone, 

And  all  on  fire  appeared  the  glowing  throne." 

Gently  touching  my  hand,  she  bade 
me  follow,  having  made  for  herself  a 
chariot  of  the  winds.  I  followed,  do- 
ing obeisance  to  her  least  wish,  falling 
into  mud-holes,  jumping  branches, 
rushing  through  brier  thickets,  across 
valleys,  over  hills,  never  hesitating  at 
any  obstacle,  but  kept  my  eves  fixed 
on  my  white  robed  pilot,  while  her 
beauty  was  a  light  in  my  pathway. 
On,  on,  we  sped,  never  noticing  the 
beggar  by  the  roadside,  the  wearied 
plowman  in  the  field,  till  at  last  we 
halted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
glory.  There  my  guide  and  inspira- 
tion bade  me  fight  my  way  to  future 
greatness,  and,  with  a  graceful  wave 
of  her  hand,  was  gone !  Thus  de- 
ceived and  left  alone  at  the  moment 
when  help  was  most  needed,  I  fainted 


away  from  exhaustion,  and  naturally 
my  bed  caught  me.  On  waking  I 
found  to  my  astonishment  my  head 
resting  sweetly  on  its  old  pillow,  and 
then  knew  that  my 

"  Spirit  guide  was  a  phantom  of  delight, 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament." 

For  months  the  days  had  passed 
merrily  by.  The  great  trees  had  lost 
their  foliage,  and  their  naked  limbs 
reminded  me  of  a  giant's  arms  and 
fingers;  the  mountain  lily  had  faded 
and  the  rosemary  lost  its  fragrance  ; 
the  little  streams  had  become  icy,  and 
green  herbage  had  withered.  School 
bad  closed  and  I  was  snug  at  home 
playing  with  kitty  and  little  Fido,  who 
worried  Tabby  until  she  would  teach 
him  lessons  of  wisdom  with  her  snowy 
paw.  He  would  utter  a  pitiable  whine 
and  crouch  down  at  my  feet,  and  look 
wishfully  into  my  fa^ce  for  sympathy. 

'Twas  midnight,  and  the  clock  on 
the  mantlepiece  had  just  chimed  out 
the  hour,  when  I  was  hurried  from  my 
room  to  my  mother's.  The  February 
winds  were  howling  around  the  house 
and  constantly  knocking  at  the  door 
for  admittance.  The  earth  was  wrap- 
ped in  a  mantle  of  snow,  the  trees 
had  on  a  garment  of  the  purest  white, 
while  the  wind  moaned  and  the  va- 
cant space  was  deathly  dark.  But 
this  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
chilling  storm  which  swept  over  my 
soul,  when,  at  that  evil  hour,  I  held 
the  hand  of  my  dying  mother.  Speech- 
less, she  turned  her  deep  blue  eyes  to 
mine  and  then  to  heaven,  and  was — 
no  more !  My  hopes  and  my  life 
seemed  to  have  been  cast  to  atoms, 
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like  an  air-castle  hurled  against  a  crag  ; 
my  aspirations  melted  away  before 
this  blast  as  a  honeysuckle  withers 
under  October's  frost.  No  one,  no 
thoughts  could  then  Comfort  me,  but 
I  spent  my  strength,  like  the  winds, 
in  bitter  wailings. 

"  And  then  I  lived — O  wherefor  did  I  live? 
And  with  what  pangs  I  prayed  to  be  no  more." 

The  following  morning  was  one  of 
rare  beauty.  The  winds  had  been 
calmed  ;  the  sun,  ever  faithful  to  his 
duty,  had  risen,  and  his  rays,  sent 
through  the  broken  windows  of  cloud, 
were  like  golden  arrows  shot  oblique- 
ly over  hills  and  valleys,  while  the 
icicles  clinging  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees  were  "like  tremulous  diamonds 
in  the  delicate  sky."  For  contrast, 
the  white  mist  which  had  lain  like 
glaciers  on  the  dimples  of  the  little 
hills,  was  scattered  and  lost  in  the 
reflected  glory  of  the  western  horizon. 
All  was  smiles  without,  but  within 
horrible  Death  hung  like  a  pall  of 
night,  and  looked  upon  me  with  awful 
frowns.  The  grave,  sobs,  and  a  broken 
heart  were  all  that  I  had  left,  and  I 
began  to  sink  when  my  father's  strong 
arms  caught  me,  folded  me  to  his 
bosom,  and  called  me  his  only  joy. 
While  I  sat  up,  leaning  my  throbbing 
head  on  his  protecting  arm,  all  my 
mother's  words  rushed  upon  my  mind 
with  double  meaning,  and  I  whispered, 
"  She  is  gone,  but  yet  she  lives; — and 
I  too  will  live  !"  I  exclaimed,  rising. 

Twelve  years  have  rolled  by  and 
carried  with  them  many  tears  and 
bitter  struggles  over  the  complex 
problems  of  life.  College  days  are  al- 
most over — only  one  more  year  of  tear- 


ing up  Greek  roots  and  measuring  the 
height  of  the  mountains  on  the  moon 
by  John  Napier's  logarithms.  So  be- 
fore stepping  upon  the  last  round,  I 
desired  to  revisit  the  old  homestead 
and  view  again  the  saddest  visible 
memento  of  my  angel  mother — her 
grave. 

Twilight  was  just  melting  into  a 
lovely  moonlight  as  I  reached  the 
play-grounds  of  the  schoolhouse 
where  I  first  learned  to  spell  "  baker  " 
and  "  shady."  The  great  oaks  were 
still  standing,  whose  boughs,  so  often 
in  the  old  days  casting  restful  and 
cooling  shade  for  the  frolicking  boys 
weary  of  "  ball  "  or  "  base,"  were  only 
used  by  the  tomtits  and  sparrows  for 
hiding  their  nests  and  by  the  winds 
for  singing  their  lullabies.  The  house 
was  left  desolate,  and  the  moonbeams 
stealing  through  the  crevices  pictured 
ghostly  spectres  upon  the  floor  ;  the 
screech-owl  trilled  while  the  rats  and 
mice  danced  about  the  vacant  room. 
The  house  was  hid  to  the  windows  by 
a  rank  growth  of  weeds,  in  which  the 
frogs  hopped  and  the  rabbits  hid  ;  to 
complete  the  picture  of  desolation,  a 
lonely  whooper-will's  call  sounded 
from  the  roof.  Passing  by  this  mem- 
orable spot  while  the  sweet  associa- 
tions of  the  past  crowded  my  mind, 
and  kneeling  down  by  a  well  known 
mound,  I  watched  the  teardrops 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  tombstone 
glisten  in  the  silver  moonlight.  At 
last,  entering  the  old  home  of  my 
boyhood  days,  I  went  to  my  little 
room  and  sought  to  quiet  my  brain 
which  had  been  so  completely  over- 
whelmed by  an  ocean  of  thought. 

Morning !  the  lark  was  upon  the 
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wing,  and  all  the  birds  of  song  were 
gay  when  the  sound  of  the  breakfast 
bell  stole  to  my  ears  through  the  key- 
hole  in  my  door.  In  the  same  old 
dining  room  I  had  feasted  in  days 
gone  by  upon  many  a  well  prepared 
fowl,  but  now  while  my  appetite  was 
satiated  on  smoking,  tangible  food, 
my  mind  was  occupied  with  the  in- 
tangible— thoughts  of  other  days  and 
other  faces.  Time  had  wrought  its 
changes  upon  my  old  play-grounds  and 
demolished  my  tiny  play-houses. 
Walking  over  the  premises  I  could 
readily  mark  out  the  spots  of  my 
childish  sports.  I  sat  down  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  green  banks  of  the 
spring  branch,  which  murmured  softly 
at  my  feet,  and  wound  around  the 
little  hill,  whimpering  among  reeds, 
and  rushes,  and  was  overhung  with  a 
profusion  of  wild  flowers  and  aromatic 
shrubs ;  then  I  bade  my  newly  made 
friends  adieu. 


Before  closing  the  gate  upon  this 
hallowed  place,  I  paused  to  think : 
Part  of  my  childish  dreams  had  been 
realized  ;  could  I  waste  the  remainder 
of  life  in  vanity?  Standing  in  the 
shadow  of  an  angel  mother,  in  the 
presence  of  the  silver  locks  of  an 
honorable  and  affectionate  father, 
while  in  the  East  the  star  of  ancient 
civilization  and  intelligence,  shining 
with  all  the  accumulated  lustre  of 
the  ages,  had  risen  and  united  with 
the  mid-day  sun  of  the  wonderful 
present,  and  so  covered  the  earth 
with  a  golden  sheen : — what  other  in- 
spiration could  a  manly  soul  desire  ? 

*    *    *    "  Can  it  be 
That  these  fine  impulses,  these  lofty  thoughts 
Burning  with  their  own  beauty,  are  but  given 
To  make  me  the  low  slave  of  vanity?" 

Coming  days  can  only  tell. 

Denis  Boz. 
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We  have  discovered  there  is  confu- 
sion in  the  domain  of  advanced 
thought  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
Life.  Upon  the  one  hand,  Hollick 
says,  "  Nothing  is  needed  but  matter 
and  the  forces  inherent  in  it,  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  life  that  is  found  on 
the  earth,  of  every  kind  ;  "  upon  the 
other  hand,  Hempel  asserts,  "  The 
material  organism  connects  man  with 
physical  nature  ;  of  itself  it  is  dead. 
The  spiritual  organism,  to  which  the 


former  serves  as  a  vehicle  or  instru- 
ment for  vital  manifestations,  con- 
nects man  with  the  spiritual  world, 
which  is  the  only  living  world,  the 
grand  esse,  the  world  of  essential  sub- 
stances, which  by  their  action  upon 
material  nature,  achieve  an  unceasing 
creation,  and  develop  and  perpetuate 
nature's  individualities."  Haeckel  ex- 
claims, "  There  is  no  God  but  force  ! " 
— Dr.  McCosh  replies,  "  There  is  no 
force  but  God  !  " 
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The  readers  of  The  Student  cling, 
of  course,  with  uncompromising  te- 
nacity of  belief  to  the  sublime  Theism 
of  the  Bible. 

The  noblest  work  of  God  which 
under  present  conditions  we  may  con- 
template is  Man,  u  So  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image."  Lord  Ba- 
con says,  "  He  who  resolves  to  do  every 
duty  is  immediately  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  the  gods," — 

"  So  close  is  glory  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man." 

We  have  seen  that  speech — as  de- 
fined in  the  previous  article — is  4<a 
distinctively  human  element,"  and  I 
have  asserted  that 

Eloquence 
is  its. highest  form.    Sustained  elo- 
quence is  exceedingly  rare.  Almost  all 
public  speakers  are  at  intervals  elo- 
quent. A  great  thought  comes  like  an 
inspiration,  a  noble  emotion  springs 
from  a  sacred  fountain  suddenly  unseal- 
ed, and  the  man  is  lifted  into  a  region 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ordinary 
capacity.    But  how  long  will  he  stay 
there?  do  his  lungs  breathe  naturally 
that  rarified  element?  do  his  hearers, 
ceasing  to  marvel,  resign  themselves  to 
the  orator's  magic  with  a  certain  home- 
like-feeling  even  while  treading  along 
tho  loftiest  peaks  of  genius?  "That 
is  eloquence"  whispered  the  good  and  I 
great  Dr.  Jeter  while  a  young  man 
was  speaking  fluently  before  a  Vir-  j 
ginia  convention  ;  but  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  had  it  been  eloquence  ! 
the   venerable    Doctor  would  have 
made  no  comment,  just  then.  Scott 
makes  Queen  Caroline,  in  The  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,  say  of  Jeanie's  fine  j 
speech  "This  is  eloquence,"— and  we  ] 
at  once  know  that  it  was  no  such  thing. 


A  good  illustration  in  point  is  given  by 
Dr,  Mathews  in  his  admirable  work  on 
Oratory  and  Orators'.  "  Effie,  when 
she  intreats  Sharpitlaw  to  allow 
her  to  see  her  sister,  is  eloquent ;  and 
his  answer  accordingly  betrays  per- 
fect unconsciousness  that  she  has 
been  so.  4  You  shall  see  your  sister,' 
he  began,  1  if  you  tell  me' — then,  inter- 
rupting himself,  he  added,  in  a  hurried 
tone,  1  no  you  shall  see  your  sister, 
whether  you  tell  me  or  no.'  " 

In    some    respects    the  greatest 
speech  I  have  ever  heard  was  delivered 
by   Senator   Lamar   of  Mississippi, 
when  under  censure  for  having  refused 
to  obey  the  instruction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, of  his  State  which  had  sought 
to  control  his  vote  in  the  United 
States  Senate.    After  that  matchless 
vindication — which  held  the  vast  mul- 
titude,  as  if  spell-bound,  for  three 
hours — no  one  thought  of  conveying 
the  information  to  his  friend  that  the 
argument  was  able  and  the  speaker 
transcendently  eloquent; — one  senti- 
ment, and  one  alone,  found  expression 
in  tersest  form  :  "  Lamar  was  right." 
The  noblest  specimens  of  eloquence 
are  produced  when  all  the  three  con- 
ditions given  by  Webster  are  present, 
— the  man,  the  subject,  and  the  oc- 
casion.   I  think  the  sense  of  danger, 
of  some  sort,  to  a  brave  heart,  is  the 
most    favorable     incentive    to  elo- 
quence.   The    sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ellis  before  the  Southern*Baptist 
Convention    at    Augusta,    was  elo- 
quent    The    fact  that  the  famous 
pulpit  orator,  Dr.  Richard  Fuller,  had 
preached  from  the  same  text  under 
similar   circumstances   ancl  achieved 
one  of  his  noblest  triumphs,  while 
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enough  to  paralyze  with  apprehension 
an  ordinary  speaker,  was  a  tremend- 
ous advantage — by  way  of  incentive — • 
in  the  really  great  orator  conscious  of 
his  power.  In  truth,  no  one  is  even 
entitled  to  be  called  Eloquent  until 
he  has  been  carried  by  a  mighty  in- 
centive, appealing  to  latent  forces  of 
mind,  beyond  the  sphere  of  every-day 
capacity,  and  is  feeling  the  bounding 
pulse  of  a  new  life ;  a  life  which  may 
be  transcient,  but  which  will  come 
into  being  Minerva-like,  erect,  mature, 
and  armed  at  every  point.  The 
schools  can  impart  the  trick  of  rhet- 
oric, not  the  power  of  eloquence. 

Yet  training  is  vastly  helpful.  With 
the  orator  there  is  something  back  of 
all  systems  which  in  the  supreme  mo- 
ment seizes  upon  them  and  gives  us 
the  consummate  fusion.  "  If  there  is 
any  art  of  which  celare  artem  is  the 
basis,  it  is  this."  To  see  one  "  act  a 
theatrical  part,"  as  Walpole  charged 
young  Pitt  with  doing,  while  discuss- 
ing a  vitally  important  question,  ex- 
cites disgust  or  indignation  ;  to  be 
persuaded  that  a  speaker  is  more  con- 
cerned  for  the  roll  of  his  rs  than  for 
the  purity  or  strength  of  his  thought, 
destroys  oratorical  effect.  Indeed,  the 
great  orator,  "  borne  on  the  tide  of 
words  along,"  is  superior  to  such 
trammels.  The  mind  has  caught  an 
automatic  movement,  the  body  has 
yielded  its  every  part  to  the  domin- 
ion of  a  delicious  spell,  and  the  man 
is  more  an  instrument  or  vehicle  than 


an  agent.  By  the  automatic  move- 
ment of  the  mind  I  mean  that  mar- 
vellous sublimation1  which  enables  a 
speaker  in  the  transport  of  oratorical! 
power  to  acquire  a  momentum  which 
of  itself  will  run  the  machinery  of  the 
mind  more  harmoniously  and  accu- 
rately than  the  most  deliberate  and 
labored  effort  possibly  could. 

How  is-  this  ?  Well,  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  high  excitement  to  string  up 
the  soul,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  in  sympathy.  All  eloquence  is 
a  product  of  man's  social  nature.  Its 
source  is  sympathy.  Dr.  Lipscomb 
says  truly,  "  People  of  special  adapta- 
bility to  our  needs  draw  us  magneti- 
cally to  themselves  ;  but  they  do  not 
prostrate  us  at  their  feet,  nor  humble 
us  into  adulation,  nor  alienate  us  from 
our  genuine  selves'" — they  develop 
what  is  best  in  us  ;  and  this  is  equally 
true  of  audiences.  The  speaker 
catches  at  once  the  subtile  influence, 
and  will  respond  in  proportion  as  he 
is  endowed  with  the  fine  sensitiveness 
of  the  orator. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  the  brain  is  I 
— turn  to  the  286th  page  of  Dalton's 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  read  : 
"  Beneath  the  folded  coverings  of  its 
gray  matter  there  are  pillars  and 
vaults  and  curtains  and  galleries  and 
passage-ways;  *  *  *  and  many  of 
these  automatic  parts  have  uses  which 
are  still  unknown  to  us." 

Henry  W.  Battle. 
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I  mean  to  use  the  word  Power  here 
only  in  the  sense  of  capacity  to  pro- 
duce results.  The  inestimable  value 
of  such  power  is  seen  in  what  it  has 
done  and  is  still  doing  for  the  world. 
Herein  is  also  occasion  to  deplore  its 
loss. 

I.  Power  is  lost  by  failure  to  de- 
velop it  where  it  might  have  been  de- 
veloped. If  any  one  doubts  that  un 
developed  power  could  be  considered 
as  lost,  there  are  two  things  about 
it  which  I  would  bring  to  his  notice  : 
First,  it  might  have  been  used  ;  and 
secondly,  it  was  not  used.  Now  surely 
anything  is  lost  concerning '  which 
these  two  facts  are  true.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  losses  of  power  in 
the  outer  world  by  reason  of  its  not 
being  developed,  a  sad  thing  certainly 
is  the  loss  of  human  power.  This  fails 
to  be  developed  in  several  ways,  some 
of  which  please  think  of  for  awhile. 

i.  It  occurs  sometimes  for  want  of 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  one 
who  has  the  germ  of  power  in  him. 
While  I  believe  that  every  person 
who  is  worthy  of  having  all  his  powers 
thoroughly  developed  can  develop 
them  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet 
I  am  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the 
idea,  that,  in  our  day,  every  person 
can  have  the  opportunity  of  cultivat- 
ing his  mental  powers,  especially  as 
far  as  he  is  worthy.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  talent  lying  dormant  in  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  in  our  State, 
which,  if  it  had  a  chance  to  be  culti- 
vated to  the  best  advantage,  would 


startle  the  world.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested and  engaged  in  pushing  for* 
ward  the  4<  The  Student's  Aid  Asso- 
ciation-" may,  I  think,  justly  feel 
proud  of  the  work  and  greatly  en* 
couraged  in  it,  as  it  is  an  institution 
designed  to  save  human  power. 

2.  Others  fail  to  develop  their 
powers  for  "lack  of  will  force.  Few, 
doubtless,  fail  for  want  of  opportunity, 
in  comparison  with  those  who  fail  be- 
cause they  will  not  use  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  them.  They  will  not 
be*  on  the  lookout-  for  every  opening 
and  even  search  for  openings,  and  will 
not  make  them  when  it  is  really  possi- 
ble. The  will  is  in  the  way.  The 
distaste  for  work,  the  desire  for  ease 
and  the  feelings  generally,  influencing 
the  will,  shut  out  all  encouragement 
to  earnest  work,  and  old-fashioned 
laziness  reigns  supreme.  It  is  won- 
derful how  the  obstacles  fly  when  a 
person  can  say  "  I  will/'  and  stand 
by  it. 

3.  A  large  amount  of  power  is  lost, 
because  those  who  might  wield  it 
don't  develop  it  for  want  of  stability 
and  perseverance.  Starting  in  a  new 
work,  taking  up  a  new  book,  for  ex- 
ample, it  looks  hard  to  one,  and,  not 
seeing  how  it  possibly  can  be  learned, 
he  is  inclined  very  naturally  to  say 
"  I  can't  come  it.*'  Now  this,  con- 
tinued in,  closes  and  bars  the  door  of 
success  to  him  forever.  Go  out  of  a 
lighted  room  into  a  dark  one,  and  it 
seems  at  first  very  dark.  If  you  shut 
your  eyes  right  fast,  it  will  continue 
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so.  But  opening  your  eyes,  the  pupil 
will  enlarge,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
discern  objects  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly. How  many  pearls  have  been 
lost  by  not  digging  a  little  further  1 
How  much  power  is  lost  to  the  world 
because  men  have  not  continued  to 
develop  it  in  themselves  a  little  long- 
er, eyen  though  it  may  have  seemed 
next  to  impossible  ! 

4.  Lastly,  it  fails  to  be  developed  for 
want  of  a  purpose  in  life.  Men  may 
have  the  three  preceding  character- 
istics, but  if  a  purpose  is  wanting, 
they  are  like  men  beating  the  air, 
striking  at  everything  in  general  and 
nothing  in  particular.  The  best  way 
to  save  power  is  for  a  person  to  have 
a  purpose  worthy  of  a  man,  and  pow- 
erful enough  to  make  him  put  forth 
all  his  energy  for  its  advancement  and 
to  absorb  each  mite  of  power  as  it  is 
developed  in  him. 

II.  Power  is  lost  when  it  is  devel- 
oped and  not  utilized. 

1.  Such  is  the  waste  of  power  in  the 
steam-engine.  It  is  said  that  only 
about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
of  the  fuel  consumed  ever  reaches  the 
point  where  it  is  to  be  used.  And  only 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  steam  given 
to  the  engine,  in  the  best  condensers, 
is  really  brought  into  use. 

2.  Wonderful  is  the  amount  of  water 
power  in  this  and  other  States  unused. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  power 
of  the  sun's  rays  has  been  lost  will, 


perhaps,  be  felt  when  this  power  shall 
be  more  fully  utilized.  And  the  same 
will  be  true  of  the  air,  if  it  shall  ever 
be  practically  navigable. 

4.  Human  power,  invaluable  as  it 
is,  is  also  lost  profusely  in  this  way. 
Much  muscular  power  is  wasted  by 
failing  to  bring  to  its  aid  brain  power. 

a.  Farmers  lose  much  by  not  think- 
ing more,  and  adopting  the  most  im- 
proved modes  of  farming  and  imple- 
ments. The  poor  labor-worn  harvest- 
man  is  often  seen  bending  to  his 
scythe,  whereas  he  ought  to  be  driv- 
ing the  improved  reaper.  Horses  are 
yet  seen  drawing  at  the  lever  where 
the  steam-engine  ought  to  be  placed. 

b.  Eloquence  is  a  power.  But  that 
is  sometimes  destroyed  as  it  is  devel- 
oped. "  For  example,  a  young  man 
once  said  that  he  might  get  up  the 
best  speech  he  could  for  his  girl,  and 
she  would  kill  it  all  with  one  word. 

c.  Power  is  lost  by  the  misconduct 
I  of  the  one  who  possesses  it.  I  have 
I  in  mind  a  man  now  who  was  once  ex- 
I  erting  a  wonderful  power  for  good  as 
j  a  teacher.    But  now  he  lies,  like  a 

mighty  ship,  stranded  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  time,  because  he  was  over- 
come and  unfitted  for  the  work  by 
yielding  to  King  Alcohol. 

The  possession  of  power  gives  us  a 
sense  of  joy.    By  it  alone  can  we  be 
useful.   Would  one  be  useful  and  hap- 
py, let  him  develop  and  save  all  the 
i  power  he  can.  T.  C.  BRITTON. 
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During  the  Conventional  year  now 
closing  there  has  been  a  gratifying 
change  in  the  condition  of  our  College. 

The  new  President  has  shown  him- 
self fully  equal  to  the  requirements 
of  the  important  office  to  which  he 
was  elected  just  a  year  ago.  His 
administration  has  been  character- 
ized by  great  wisdom,  by  unflag- 
ging zeal  and  energy,  and  by  the 
most  delicate  .tact  in  handling  the 
difficult  and  perplexing  questions  per- 
taining to  his  position.  The  other 
members  of  the  Faculty  have  co-op- 
erated with  him  very  heartily  in  all 
things.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  else- 
where a  body  of  men,  of  rare  ability 
and  ripe  scholarship,  devoting  them- 
selves with  such  harmony  and  single- 
ness of  heart  to  the  great  work  which 
has  been  given  them  to  do. 

The  patronage  shows  an  increase 
of  twenty-four  per  cent,  during  the 
present  session.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  students  in  actual  attend 
ance  is  157,  the  largest  number  ever 
present  during  a  fall  session.  The 
health  and  deportment  of  the  young 
men  have  been  good.  They  are  devot- 
ing themselves  with  great  industry 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies.  Notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  the  crops  throughout  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State  and  the 
low  price  of  cotton,  the  indications 
are  that  the  number  of  young  men 
now  in  attendance  will  be  considera- 
bly increased  during  the  spring  session. 
4 


The  present  endowment,  bearing  in- 
terest, is  $102,999.82.  All  this  money 
is  securely  invested.  Besides  this  there 
are  two  buildings  valued  at  $12,000 
each.  A  third  building,  with  library 
and  apparatus,  is  valued  at  $18,000, 
making  $42,000  in  buildings,  etc. 
These  buildings  are  all  in  good  condi- 
tion and  insured  in  safe  companies. 
Within  the  last  twelve  months  addi- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $800,  mainly 
with  the  view  of  fitting  up  a  labora- 
tory and  equipping  the  department  of 
analytical  chemistry,  which  is  now  in 
successful  operation,  have  been  made. 
There  is  a  floating  debt  of  $7,100, 
created  before  the  raising  of  the  pres- 
ent endowment  ;  but  this  amount  is 
covered  by  $11,000  of  assets,  amply 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debt. 

The  prospects  of  our  College  are 
in  many  respects  inspiring.  The 
Baptists  of  the  State  are  now  more 
than  ever  united  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  devotion  to  it,  as  is  shown 
by  the  endowment  which  they  have 
given  out  of  their  poverty,  and  by 
the  steady  and  increasing  patron- 
age which  they  are  bestowing  upon 
it.  Nor  is  this  devotion  unmerited. 
The  alumni,  filling  positions  of  honor 
and  usefulness,  and  achieving  success 
in  the  walks  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life  in  our  own  State  and  in 
other  States,  justify  the  belief  that  the 
institution  which  they  have  founded 
is  worthy  of  their  toils,  their  gifts, 
their  confidence,  and  their  love. 


no 

We  call  attention  to  one  shadow 
which  lies  across  the  path  of  our  Col- 
lege and  of  other  similar  institutions 
in  the  State :  the  policy  of  the  State 
in  reference  to  college  education.  The 
State  institution  at  Chapel  Hill  covers 
substantially  the  same  ground  and, 
conferring  substantially  the  same  de- 
grees, is  the  rival  of  the  other  colleges 
in  the  State.  Not  content  with  the 
advantage  which  accrues  from  the 
prestige  of  a  State  institution,  .it  has 
been  three  times  in  succession  recom- 
mended by  the  Governors  of  the  State 
that  tuition  be  made  free  at  the  State 
college.  There  is  no  indication  that 
this  purpose  has  been  abandoned. 
The  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  are 
therefore  confronted  by  the  prospect 
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of  this  state  of  things,  if  the  wishes  of 
the  authorities  are  carried  out.  The 
Baptists  of  the  State,  after  having  in- 
vested a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  carry  on  the  business  of  col- 
lege education,  meet  the  State  as  a 
rival  on  the  same  field. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  utter  our  emphatic  pro- 
test. We  are  also  called  on  to  labor 
with  fresh  zeal  and  energy  for  our  Col- 
lege. It  fills  a  place  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  measure  of  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  of  the  denomi- 
nation and  of  great  importance  to  the 
work.  J.  D.  HUFIIAM, 

C.  Durham, 
G.  W.  Blount, 

Committee, 
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Ideal  life  is  vastly  different  from 
real  life  ;  and  the  sooner  that  he  who 
indulges  too  freely  in  building  air- 
castles,  painting  ideal  pictures  of  life, 
realizes  this  important  truth,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  him  and  for  the 
world. 

Among  the  young  men  filling  our 
colleges  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  hear 
many  of  them  relate  time  and  again 
their  opinion  of  life — the  different 
professions  and  occupations  that  at- 
tract the  attention  of  men — what  they 
think  of  each,  and  finally  conclude  by 
imparting  the  very  important  infor- 
mation to  their  friends  of  what  they 
intend  to  become  after  completing  a 
course  of  study  at  college.  Those 


who  do  not  express  themselves  have 
doubtless  had  the  matter  all  mapped 
out  in  their  own  minds  by  imagina- 
tion's busy  pencil,  and  with  bright 
anticipations  are  waiting  only  for  the 
year  to  come  that  will  unlock  the 
door,  and  bid  them  enter  upon  the 
active  duties  of  life,  and  learn  what  it 
means  to  live. 

The  idea  that  most  young  men 
have  of  the  active,  busy  world,  and 
the  roads  therein  leading  to  success,  is 
preconceived,  and  for  the  most  part 
erroneous ;  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  college  student.  His  ideas 
of  life,  to  say  the  least,  are  superficial. 
The  greatest  struggle  of  all,  he  thinks, 
consists  in  surmounting  the  obstacles 
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attendant  upon  a  regular  college 
course ;  and  with  unfeigned  delight 
he  anticipates  the  coming  years,  and 
projects  himself  into  the  great  future 
to  try,  in  a  figurative  sense  at  least, 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  life.  It 
is  this  tendency  of  the  student  to  give 
himself  over  to  such  pleasing  infatu- 
ations, and  to  allow  them  to  unduly 
influence  him,  and  the  evil  resulting 
from  it,  that  I  desire  especially  to 
censure. 

v  Sitting  in  his  room  in  a  dreamy 
mood,  with  no  opposing  element  save 
the  howling  winds  that  steal  through 
the  key-hole,  and  the  mournful  sound 
of  the  creaking  branches  of  the  trees 
as  they  are  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the 
wind,  our  hero  takes  up  the  pleasant 
task  of  ideal  painting.  Who  has  not 
paused  a  moment  amid  the  busy 
scenes  of  college  life  to  peer  into  the 
misty  future,  and  paint  for  himself  a 
bright  picture  of  life  glowing  in  every 
shade  with  great  success?  Its  pleas- 
ing effects  need  no  comment.  All 
know  full  well  who  have  tried  to  excel 
in  this  peculiar  art;  and  those  who 
have  not  must  wait  and  learn  from 
experience.  But  to  our  young  painter 
the  college  course  has  been  completed. 
No  more  new  ground  in  Greece  to  be 
cleared  by  him  ;  Greek  verbs  and 
Latin  constructions  have  all  been  met 
and  conquered  ;  logarithms,  differen- 
tiating and  intergrating  numbers  have 
had  the  proper  attention  paid  to 
them,  and  as  a  finished,  polished  stu- 
dent, diploma  in  hand,  he  stands  just 
on  the  threshold  of  active  life,  ready 
to  step  out  of  boyhood  and  school- 
days into  manhood,  and  great  respon- 
sibilities. 


His  appearance  in  the  business  of 
the  world  has  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion. Men  of  every  calling  stop  amid 
the  press  of  business  to  give  the  new- 
comer a  friendly  salutation  and  assure 
him  that  success  is  just  ahead;  that 
thousands  of  the  world's  best  men 
have  been  looking  anxiously  and  long- 
ing for  his  appearance  among  them. 
Men  of  influence  meet  him  on  every 
side,  and  kindly  offer  any  needed  as- 
sistance ;  and  our  hero,  sailing  on 
flowery  pinions  of  ease,  greatly  enjoys 
his  first  experience.  If  he  chooses 
the  law  as  a  profession,  success  is  cer- 
tain. His  talent  and  quick  perception 
are  an  earnest  of  his  future  greatness 
and  unparalleled  success.  All  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  bar  feel  at 
once  tint  in  him  they  have  a  worthy 
rival  and  are  justly  proud  of  such  an 
accession  to  the  legal  profession.  His 
j  name  as  "  Attorney-at-law  "  is  all  that 
I  is  necessary  to  attract  great  numbers 
|  'to  his  office.  With  cases  of  the  most 
intricate  nature,  his  whole  time  is  em- 
ployed in  preparing  defences  of  cli- 
ents. Thus  far  nothing  but  success 
has  been  experienced,  but  the  ideal  is 
incomplete,  the  capstone  beautifully 
polished  needs  yet  to  be  placed  upon 
the  ideal  to  make  it  "  a  thing  of  beau- 
ty, and  a  joy  forever."  So  our  hero 
makes  one  more  step.  Love  for  coun- 
try, intensified  by  an  ardent  ambition 
for  fame,  has  been  gently  whispering 
j  in  his  ear  that  his  services  as  a  states- 
man would  be  highly  profitable  to  the 
i  country ;  that  he  is  the  very  man  to 
mould  popular  sentiment  and  control 
the  views  of  the  masses. 

There  will  be  no  trouble  about  his 
!  election  ;  his  ability  and  reputation 
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have  already  become  proverbial,  and 
his  acceptance  of  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people,  would 
only  be  rendering  them  the  greatest 
kindness.  How  the  world  ever  con- 
trived to  manage  its  affairs  before  his 
advent  is  a  problem  for  which  science 
can  furnish  no  solution  satisfactory  to 
his  own  mind.  His  voice  is  heard  in  the 
Senate  chamber  of  the  Nation.  Mul- 
titudes are  swayed  by  his  eloquence, 
and  wonderfully  influenced  by  his 
writings.  Thus  the  acme  of  political 
glory  is  reached,  and  our  hero's  first 
painting  is  complete. 

Again  he  dreams,  and  this  time  as 
before  imagination's  busy  brush  paints 
upon  the  tablet  of  the  heart  his 
thoughts  as  they  chase  each  other 
through  the  chambers  of  the  mind. 
This  time  another  course  is  presented^ 
and  medicine  is  the  profession  that  is 
chosen  ;  this  certainly  is  the  most 
pleasing  and  congenial  to  his  feelings 
of  all  the  professions.  Naturally  he 
is  gifted  as  a  physician,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  medical  scholars  are  not  slow 
to  discover  this,  and  willingly  admit 
him  to  the  pleasures  and  disappoint- 
ments of  their  profession,  and  allow 
him  to  share  their  confidence  in  the 
greatest  degree.  Success  attends  every 
effort  and  his  reputation  is  noised 
abroad  through  all  the  land.  As  a  med- 
ical adviser,  or  presiding  officer  of 
medical  associations,  he  has  no  equal. 
"  Room  at  the  top"  was  the  motto 
with  which  he  started,  but  long  since 
the  top  ha^  been  reached,  and  with  a 
kind  of  contemptuous  pride  he  looks 
down  from  his]  lofty  position  upon 
all  other  men  of  his  profession  as 
mere  pigmies.  Among  great  physicians 
he  is  the  greatest. 


Or  the  ideal  may  be  painted  with 
reference  to  any  other  vocation  of  life, 
and  here  as  before  our  hero  stands 
alone,  towering  far  above  all  other 
men  of  similar  vocation  with  himself, 
both  in  point  of  intellect  and  attain- 
ments. Happy  delusion  this!  And 
base  the  man  who  having  the  power 
would,  by  untimely  revelations  or  a 
simple  statement  of  facts,  attempt  to 
bkir  the  beauty  of  the  picture  so  ex- 
quisitely executed  ! 

If  this  mysterious  spell  could  al- 
ways remain  upon  the  youth,  and 
these  strange  delusions  never  be 
broken,  then  heartless  indeed  would 
be  the  man,  who  wantonly  or  other- 
wise would  rob  the  happy  dreamer  of 
the  joys  which  these  musings  bring. 
But  since  the  contrary  is  the  fact  in 
the  case,  and  circumstances  sooner  or 
later,  whether  words  do  or  not,  will 
reveal  the  true  story  of  life,  these 
friendly  admonitions  to  return  from 
"  Dreamland  "  and  live  in  the  living 
active  present,  should  be  received  as 
messengers  of  love  and  disinterested  , 
earnestness  concerning  him  who  has 
been  dreaming  so  long. 

Many  brave  hearts  and  energetic 
minds  have  been  crushed  in  'the  be- 
ginning of  life  for  the  want  of  a  proper 
know  ledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
The  one  who  has  been  fostering  these 
pleasing  infatuations  of  which  mention 
has  been  made,  and  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  real  difficulties  of  life,  is  not 
prepared  to  protect  himself  from  the 
chilling  blasts  of  misfortune  and  ad- 
versity. And  when  dark  clouds, 
hanging  like  mighty  death  spells  over 
all  his  brightest  hopes,  seem  destined 
to  burst  in  all  their  fury,  and  submerge 
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these  happy  dreams,  naturally  enough 
he  is  conquered  and  sinks  under  the 
overwhelming  powers  of  fate  ;  whereas, 
if  he  had  been  taught  that  he  who 
would  succeed  well  in  life,  must  labor 
arduously  and  wait  through  the  com- 
ing years  for  results,  not  becoming 
discouraged  becaused  of  reverses,  but 
receiving  these  even  as  incentives  to 
greater  struggles  for  success,  he  might 
have  ultimately  surmounted  all  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  a  successful  and 
prosperous  journey  through  life. 

O  happy  dreamer,  these  very  ten- 
dencies to  paint  life  in  glowing  colors* 
never  stopping  to  observe  the  shades 
here  and  there,  like  the  Sirens'  charm- 
ing music  alluring  the  thoughtless 
mariner  to  destructive  shores,  are 
wafting  your  little  bark  down  the 
stream  of  time  to  be  stranded  at  last 
upon  that  mysterious  shore  from 
whence  came  those  pleasant  dreams. 
For  upon  entering  life's  active  walks 
you  will  find  life  real  and  earnest, 
vastly  different  from  the  representa- 
tion in  your  ideal  painting.  Men  will 
not  flock  around  you  to  win  your 
favor  as  you  had  supposed,  and  your 


finances  will  not  be  so  greatly  aug- 
mented as  you  had  fondly  dreamed 
they  would  be  while  you  were  endur- 
ing at  college  privations  of  the  sever- 
est nature.  Thousands  of  young  men 
active,  talented,  and  well  equipped  for 
the  struggles  of  life,  are  by  strenuous 
efforts  gradually  rising  to  eminence 
and  distinction.  Long  since  they 
have  discovered  that  living  meant 
vastly  more  than  they  had  ever 
dreamed  of,  before  entering  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  and  divesting 
the  mind  of  all  such  pleasant,  yet  un- 
friendly delusions,  they  have  begun 
life  in  earnest. 

Practical  views,  persistent  applica- 
tion, must  yield  as  their  peaceful 
fruit  the  greatest  success  possible. 
There  are  no  easy  places  in  life,  and 
he  who  would  win  enduring  success, 
and  dying  leave  an  ever-blessed  mem- 
ory behind  must  lay  hold  in  earnest 
and  meet  life's  demands  and  exigen- 
cies in  a  noble  and  manly  way. 

"  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

W.  F.  Watson. 
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WAKE  FOREST  MEM, 

There  are  two  classes  of  them,  viz., 
£hose  who  represent  the  College  and 
those  who  do  not.  The  public  has  a 
fight  to  consider  the  graduates  of 
Wake  Forest  its  proper  representa- 
tives. Since  its  first  class  in  1839  there 
have  been  of  these  two  hundred  and 
fifty-nine,  filling  and  adorning  the  vari- 
ous callings  of  life  in  North  Carolina 
and  other  States.  And  yet  the  public 
will  doubtless  readily  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Col- 
lege in  conferring  diplomas  upon  appli- 
cants in  some  respects  unworthy  of 
them,  It  would,  indeed,  be  quite 
marvellous  if  during  so  long  a  term  of 
years  no  such  mistake  had  been  made, 
no  graduate  in  all  the  list  failing  to 
represent  fairly  the  breadth  and  thor- 
oughness of  the  culture  obtainable 
here. 

On  the  other  hand,  unfortunately 
for  the  reputation  of  Wake  Forest  (and 
of  other  colleges  as  well),  the  public 
sometimes  fails  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  graduate  and  the 
student  of  one  or  two  sessions.  The 
latter  is  called  a  Wake  Forest  man  as 
well  as  the  former.  In  very  many 
cases  he  has  been  faithful  and  success- 
ful as  far  as  he  has  gone,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  that  credit,  often  supplement-* 
ing  the  interrupted  college  course  by 
subsequent  study,  and  so  winning  re- 
spect and  confidence  everywhere  as  an 
educated  man.     In  other  cases,  he 


has  failed  s?dfy,  whether  from  incai 
^pacity  or  from  lack  of  application. 
Manifestly  it  is  not  fair  to  regard  such 
a  man  as  a  representative  of  the  work 
of  the  College,  and,  to  put  it  mildly, 
it  is  of  doubtful  propriety  for  such  a 
man  seeking  employment  to  call  him- 
self a  Wake  Forest  man. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  is 
no  apology.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
apology.  It  is  only  meant  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  an  obvious 
and  an  important  distinction. 

W.  L.  P. 


THE  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 


In  Europe  technological  schools 
have  long  been  recognized  as  necessi- 
ties, but  here  in  the  South  their  in- 
calculable benefits  have  been  unno- 
ticed. An  industrial  school  in  North 
Carolina  would  be  a  novel  feature. 
We  have  no  skilled  labor  to  utilize 
the  abundance  of  natural  wealth  so 
liberally  bestowed  by  Providence  upon 
this  favored  land.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  there  are  not  three 
native  North  Carolinians  in  the  State 
who  could  build  a  bridge  over  the 
Neuse.  As  a  natural  result  of  the  ab- 
sence of  skilled  labor,  the  sharp  Yan- 
kee is  reaping  at  our  very  doors  the 
benefits  which  we  could  and  must  ob- 
tain. At  last  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  had  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered a  rather  dubuun  bonum,  awoke  to 
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a  knowledge  of  the  great  possibilities 
for  good  in  an  industrial  school,  and 
through  its  exertions  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  was  obtained  empowering 
the  Board  to  locate  in  any  place  which 
should  offer  sufficient  pecuniary  in- 
ducement, an,  industrial  school  in 
which  should  be  taught  wood-work^ 
miming,  metallurgy,  etc. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  the 
Board  advertised  for  proposals,  but  up 
to  this  time  Raleigh  is  the  only  town 
or  city  which  has  showed  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  appropriation,  and 
it  is  not  yet  certain  that  Raleigh  will  do 
so,  though  she  seems  to  be  in  earnest. 
At  a  mass-meeting  held  under  the  au. 
spices  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens 
of  that  enterprising  city,  buildings 
and  lots  were  donated,  and  it  was  the 
universal  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
the  school  should  be  established  in 
Raleigh.  Since  Raleigh  is  the  only 
place  to  manifest  any  vim  and  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  there  should  be  no 
bickerings  about  the  location,  but  the 
whole  State  should  furnish  aid  and  en- 
couragement, as  the  benefits  will  not 
be  gained  by  Raleigh  alone,  but  by  the 
State  at  large. 

There  is  no  one  thing  which  could 
be  accomplished  at  the  same  expense 
and  do  more  towards  the  material 
welfare  of  the  State.  A  well-equipped 
and  thorough  technological  school 
would  wield  a  most  powerful  and  last- 
ing influence.  It  would  yearly  turn 
out  trained,  practical  workmen  of  all 
kinds  who  would  not  "  wait  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,"  but  who,  trained  to 
and  proud  of  their  work,  would  be. 
come  powerful  and  active  agents  in 


the  development  which  must  be  in 
store  for  such  a  highly  favored  coun- 
try as  the  Old  North  State. 

R.  W. 


GOLLEGE  PAPERS. 

The  value  of  college  papers  is  mani- 
fested by  their  rapid  increase  in  num- 
ber, and  by  the  hearty  support  and 
recommendation  given  by  those  who 
are  most  zealous  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  the  purposes  for  which 
college  papers  are  designed  are  not 
all  generally  known. 

The  first  distinct  object  is  to  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  students  to  exer- 
cise their  powers  in  journalism,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  efforts  in  this 
kind  of  vvork.  When  any  one  is  writ- 
ing an  article  to  be  read  by  the  pub- 
lic, he  will  naturally  endeavor  to  ex- 
press himself  in  the  most  easy  and 
graceful  style;  and  he  will  examine 
the  best  journals  and  papers  of  the 
day,  in  order  that  he  may  get  sug- 
gestions that  will  aid  him.  And  if  he 
assumes  the  management  of  a  paper 
himself,  his  capacity  for  literary  work 
will  be  developed  and  enlarged  by  the 
very  healthful  exercise  required  in 
that  position. 

The  clumsy  style  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  matter  which  floods 
our  papers,  is  written,  proves  clearly 
the  necessity  of  higher  attainments 
in  this  branch  of  education.  The 
idea  that  if  any  one  thoroughly  un- 
derstands anything  he  can  express  it, 
is  misleading.  Granting  this  to  be 
true,  unless  he  has  had  thorough 
training  in  the  art  of  writing,  he  will 
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be  entirely  too  verbose.  Verbosity  is 
now  one  of  the  most  prevalent  failings 
among  writers.  There  is  no  lack  of 
written  matter.  Books  and  papers  are 
everywhere  in  abundance  ;  every  one 
of  which,  perhaps,  contains  some  gems 
of  thought,  but  they  are  so  com- 
pletely wrapped  up  in  a  multitude 
of  words  that  it  requires  an  immense 
amount  of  reading  to  find  them. 
Multum  in  parvo  is  the  demand  of  our 
times;  and  since  the  prevalent  style 
does  not  satisfy  that  demand,  it  is 
obligatory  upon  our  colleges  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deficit.  The  college  maga- 
zines, therefore,  have  sprung  up  to 
supply  this  demand  in  education. 
They  are  edited  and  managed  by  the 
under-graduates  themselves,  though 
under  the  cognizance  and  generally 
with  the  assistance  of  an  alumnus. 

Another  object  of  college  papers  is 
to  make  known  the  kind  of  training 
the  colleges  give,  and  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple the  character  of  their  work  in 
general.  The  friends  of  a  college  may 
speak  too  highly  in  its  favor ;  its  ene- 
mies may  undervalue  and  misrepre- 
sent it,  but  the  productions  of  the 
students  themselves  will  tell  in  unmis- 
takable language  its  real  value.  The 
quality  of  one's  literary  productions  is 
an  excellent  index  to  his  education. 
The  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  his 
ability  to  use  it,  the  range  of  the 
views  and  aspirations  incited  by  his 
training,  will  all  be  more  or  less  indi- 
cated in  his  writings.  The  moral  tone 
of  the  school,  too,  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  subject  of  consider- 
ation with  men  who  have  children  to 
educate,  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into 
the  writings  of  the  students. 
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The  third  object  is  to  encourage 
more  people  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
higher  education.  There  are  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  who  are  not 
specially  interested  in  the  work  of 
education,  but  are  always  pleased  to 
hear  of  advancement  in. that  direction. 
These  people  are  living  peaceably, 
quietly,  and  happily  in  their  comfort- 
able and  sometimes  prosperous  homes, 
and  have  not  felt  the  necessity  of 
thorough  education.  They  have  been 
too  little  concerned  to  learn  that  their 
aid  in  this  work  is  particularly  de- 
sired. Our  college  magazines,  fresh 
from  the  centres  of  education,  and 
filled  with  the  spirit  that  is  triumph- 
antly battling  against  ignorance  and 
superstition,  are,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
very  best  means  of  arousing  such  peo- 
ple and  drawing  them  into  the  work. 
Every  issue  is  a  pulsation  that  vi- 
brates throughout  the  extent  of  its 
circulation,  constantly  calling  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  to  the  college 
and  stimulating  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  wherever  a  college  paper 
goes,  there  will  be  found  earnest  pa- 
trons of  that  college;  and  as  its  cir- 
culation increases  the  patronage  in- 
creases in  the  same  ratio.  It  is  highly 
important,  therefore,  that  the  friends 
of  our  colleges  should  spread  the  cir- 
culation of  their  papers  as  far  as 
possible.  O.  F.  T. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  IN  COLLEGES. 


The  physician  tells  his  patient  that 
if  he  wishes  to  convalesce  in  the 
shortest  time  possible,  he  must  be 
regular  in  his  habits,  especially  of  eat- 
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ing,  sleeping,  and  exercising.  If  the 
observance  of  these  rules  is  necessary 
to  a  speedy  recovery  of  health,  is  it 
not  also  essential  to  its  preservation  ? 
Yet  many  college  students  forget  their 
physical  man  in  their  efforts  to  receive 
mental  strength,  and,  by  violating  the 
simplest  laws  of  health,  leave  college 
physically  weaker.  They  regulate  the 
supply  of  work  by  the  demand  or 
need  for  it,  and  not  by  the  power  to 
produce  it,  and  never  take  into  con- 
sideration the  necessity  of  exercise, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  growth 
and  proper  development  of  every 
member  of  the  body,  and  without 
which  health  and  life  itself  are  sacri- 
ficed. 

The  Greeks  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  physical  exercise  that  no 
.youth's  education  was  complete  un- 
less he  was  a  proficient  in  gymnastics. 

They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  truth 
in  the  maxim  sana  mens  in  sano  cor- 
pore.  And  we  find  that  their  greatest 
orators,  statesmen,  poets,  and  warriors 
were  renowned  for  their  strength. 
The  Germans  also  pay  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  physical  culture  of 
the  youth,  and  the  result  is  they  are  a 
healthy,  hardy  people.  They  educate 
a  man  so  as  to  bring  out  that  life- 
power  that  is  born  in  him,  and  the 
result  of  this  regard  for  nature's  laws 
is  that  the  longevity  of  the  people  is 
remarkable.  Among  the  professors  of 
German  universities  are  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  who  are  between 
seventy  and  ninety  years  old,  and  who 
are  yet  hale  and  energetic. 

The  statistics  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Ander- 
son, Instructor  in  Physical  Training 
in  Delphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
5 


in  which  the  average  height,  weight, 
and  lung  capacity  of  those  daily  drilled 
in  calisthenics  and  gymnastics  in  that 
academy,  are  compared  with  those  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  same  of  England's 
public  schools,  prove  that  physical 
training  is. of  much  importance  in  the 
education  of  the  young.  The  figures 
show  a  great  advantage  on  the  side  of 
the  scholars  in  the  academy  in  every 
case. 

"  By  the  time  the  junior  year  is 
reached  many  students  are  broken 
down  in  their  health,  and  many  lives 
are  sacrificed,"  said  the  president  of 
an  American  college  a  few  years  ago. 
Soon  after,  a  department  of  physical 
education  and  hygiene  was  established, 
and  now  the  average  per  cent,  of  sick- 
ness in  the  senior  class  at  that  insti- 
tution is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
class,  and  the  average  for  each  stu- 
dent during  the  year  is  only  2.65  day's 
absence  for  sickness.  And  in  our  own 
institution  we  see  that  those  who  take 
the  proper  kind  of  exercise  regularly 
are  very  much  benefited. 

But  while  we  realize  the  importance 
of  physical  exercise,  and  would  urge 
every  one  not  to  neglect  the  develop- 
ment of  his  physical  man,  yet  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  not  our 
primary  object  in  going  to  college. 

No  one  can  train  himself  for  a  boat 
race,  prepare  for  a  match-game,  and 
study  Juvenal  at  the  same  time.  How 
seldom  do  we  pick  up  a  Northern  pa- 
per but  that  we  see  "  Match-Game  of 
Foot-Ball,"  "  Tennis,"  etc.  Why,  at 
one  of  the  leading  colleges  in  this 
country  it  costs  annually  $7,000  to 
keep  up  the  boat  club,  $15,000  for  the 
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ball  nine,  and  $2,000  for  a  "  foot-ball 
team."  And  the  result  of  this  "  boat- 
ing," playing  match-games,  etc..  at 
the  expense  of  their  studies  is  that 
the  athletes  do  not  generally  attain 
the  first  grade  of  scholarship,  and  the 
most  of  them  "  gravitate  to  the  lowest 
grade."  Men  of  worth  believe  in 
athletics,  but  they  also  believe  in 
brains.  And  when  they  want  a  man 
to  fill  some  responsible  position  they 
do  not  generally  inquire  whether  he 
was  a  good  base-ball  player,  or  a  dis- 
tinguished boatman. 

Most  institutions  of  learning  in  this 
Country  of  much  note  have  a  gym- 
nasium. But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  of  them  are  of  but  little  real 
advantage,  since  they  have  no  direct- 
ors. It  need  not  be  expected  that 
students  will  take  the  kind  of  exer- 
cise they  most  need,  where  there  is  no 
teacher.  The  Greeks  must  have  had 
instructors  in  gymnastics,  since  Soc- 
rates, when  referring  to  one  who 
practised  gymnastics,  speaks  of  the 
"  teacher  of  the  exercises." 

No  gymnasium  is  complete  without 
a  teacher  of  gymnastics  to  point  out 
the  kind  of  exercise  each  man  needs. 

J.  S. 


COLLEGE  MEDALS. 

The  propriety  of  giving  medals  in 
schools  has  been  questioned  by  some. 
Are  there  no  objections  to  be  found 
against  that  custom  ?  Is  there  not 
some  reason  for  the  objections  made 
by  the  anti-medalists?  It  has  been 
said  that  medals  do  not  cause  much 
good  to  be. done,  as  but  very  few  boys 


ever  contend  for  them,  and,  therefore, 
they  do  not  accomplish  that  for  which 
they  are  intended.  That  many  who 
do  have  an  ambition  and  courage 
enough  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain 
one,  miss  it,  and  after  all  of  their  en* 
deavors  they  lose  their  health,  because 
they  have  exerted  all  their  strength 
and  have  kept  their  nerves  so  constant- 
ly urder  tension  in  the  great  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle.  Their  minds 
become  wholly  absorbed  in  ore  study, 
and  they  lose  sight  of  things  possibly 
of  greater  importance. 

Some  objectors  say  that  it  might 
pay,  if  the  course  of  study  was  in  the 
right  direction  and  such  studies  were 
pursued  as  would  give  materials  which 
could  be  employed  when  the  student 
has  begun  his  life  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  there  no  real, 
practical  good  to  be  derived  from  of- 
fering inducements  to  young  men  in 
order  to  excite  and  urge  them  to  per- 
form a  greater  and  nobler  work  and 
to  do  that  which  they  would  probably 
not  have  done,  had  there  been  no  such 
inducement  placed  before  them.  It 
is  true  that  the  health  of  some  has 
been  impaired  by  the  strenuous  efforts 
put  forth,  but  in  all  the  vocations  of 
life  there  have  been  men  who  have 
over-worked  themselves  and  thereby 
injured  their  health.  A  vain  delusion 
this,  that  just  because  only  a  few  have 
manhood  and  courage  enough  to  con- 
tend for  the  prizes  of  intellectual  su- 
periority, they  should  not  be  offered 
at  all.  For  go  wherever  you  will,  you 
will  find  that  the  most  important 
offices  of  the  government,  the  exalted 
positions  in  our  colleges  and  pulpits 
are  occupied  by  men  with  singleness 
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of  purpose  and  stability  of  character 
and  vigor  of  intellect,  which,  doubt- 
less, have  been  cultivated  in  them 
by  such  stimuli — such  inducements. 
How  many  men  there  are  who  are 
filling  honorable  positions  to-day, 
which  they  might  not  have  occupied 
had  it  not  been  for  something  which 
stirred  up  within  them  a  stronger  desire 
to  know  that  which  is  real  and  which 
will  prove  itself  to  be  to  them  an  ever- 
lasting good — something  which  chang- 
ed the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives. 


But  then  if  they  do  pursue  a  course 
of  study  for  which  they  will  have  no 
need  in  their  subsequent  career,  the 
time  will  not  be  ill  spent ;  for  it  may 
prove  the  only  nourishment  which  the 
mind  needs  to  strengthen  it  for  its  fu- 
ture work.  Then,  if  a  medal  of  small 
value  will  stimulate  a  man  to  be  a  man, 
and  live  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be 
a  blessing  to  mankind,  is  it  not  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  him  ? 

J.  W.  W. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Hanged  at  Last. — In  1869,  when 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed 
by  bringing  nearly  all  the  British  prov- 
inces into  a  confederation,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  transferred  their  do- 
minion over  the  North-west  to  the  Ca- 
nadian government.  And  in  the  ar- 
rangements certain  land  rights  of  the 
half-breeds  were  disregarded.  When 
the  government  sent  William  McDou- 
gall,  as  governor,  to  control  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba,  a  half-breed  named 
Louis  David  Riel,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  his  followers 
and  resisted  the  entrance  of  the  gov- 
ernor, demanding  that  a  guarantee 
should  be  given  them  that  their  rights 
would  be  protected.  The  rebellion 
was  soon  suppressed  by  General 
Wolseley,  and  Riel  fled  to  the  United 
States  in  consequence  of  a  reward  be- 
ing offered  for  his  head.  A  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1870,  and  Riel  was 
permitted  to  return  to  the  leadership 


of  his  people.  In  the  settlement  rep- 
resentation in  the  parliament  was 
granted  them.  A  bill  of  rights  was 
to  be  passed  by  the  parliament.  After 
1872  Riel  remained  with  his  people, 
except  when  he  went  to  the  East  as 
representative  elect  to  the  Ottawa 
parliament. 

The  protection  promised  to  the 
people  applied  only  to  Manitoba;  but 
many  thousand  new  settlers  dwelt,  far 
up  the  Suskatchewan  river,  who  de- 
manded the  same  rights.  The  prom- 
ised bill  of  rights  was  never  passed  by 
the  parliament,  and  the  inhabitants 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
government.  Little  by  little  their 
lands  slipped  from  them.  So,  some 
time  in  last  March  Riel,  the  idol  of 
the  half-breeds,  bound  them  to  him 
by  his  eloquence  and  courage,  and 
again  led  a  revolt.  After  seme  re- 
verses General  Middleton  succeded  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  on  the 
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15th  of  May  Louis  Riel  was  made 
his  prisoner. 

The  Dominion  scarcely  knew  what 
to  do  with  its  captive.  The  French- 
Canadians  and  half-breeds  were  so  en- 
thusiastic in  behalf  of  the  cause  for 
which  Riel  fought  that  to  hang  him 
would  widen  the  gulf  between  the 
two  races  in  Canada,  and  render  it 
impossible  to  ever  unite  them  in  feel- 
ings of  concert.  To  let  him  go  would 
raise  a  storm  among  those  who  op- 
posed him.  But  after  much  delay  and 
doubt,  owing  to  the  great  excitement 
which  filled  all  Canada  for  the  few 
last  months,  his  doom  was  fixed,  and 
Louis  Riel  was  hanged  at  Regina  on' 
the  16th  of  last  month. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
God  to  free  the  half-breeds,  and  that 
he  would  rise  on  the  third  day  after 
his  death  and  be  allowed  to  liberate 
them  from  oppression.  His  counsel 
tried  to  save  him  on  a  plea  of  insanity, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  French-Cana- 
dians and  half-breeds  have  run  almost 
wild  over  the  subject,  and  they  are 
causing  much  trouble  in  Canada  now. 
The  difficulties  between  the  two  races 
have  grown  to  such  immensity  by  Ri- 
el's  death  that  time  itself  will  scarcely 
obliterate  it. 

General  McClellan. — One  by 
one  the  great  leaders  who  met  each 
other  on  the  field  of  carnage  during 
the  late  war,  have  fallen  asleep  in 
death.  It  is  remarkable  that  within 
twenty  years  after  the  war  all  its  great 
commanders  have  passed  into  eternity. 

On  October  29th  General  George 
Brinton  McClellan,  the  noblest  of  all 
the  Federal  Generals,  passed  away. 
He  was  the  last  of  all  the  commanders 


of  both  armies  to  meet  this  common 
fate.  Born  at  Philadelphia,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1826,  after  spending  four  years 
at  West  Point  he  graduated  second 
in  a  class  of  fifty-nine  in  1846.  He 
immediately  entered  active  service  in 
the  Mexican  war.  For  his  gallantry 
there,  he  was  brevetted  as  first-lieuten- 
ant and  captain.  He  rendered  very 
efficient  service  as  an  engineer  and  a 
soldier  in  very  important  public  op- 
erations and  surveys  from  that  time 
till  the  beginning  of  the  late  war. 
Here  it  was  that  he  displayed  his  truest 
and  noblest  qualities.  As  an  organ- 
izer of  armies,  there  was  none  to  ex- 
cel him  ;  as  a  leader,  there  was  none 
more  chivalrous  and  considerate ;  as 
a  warrior,  there  was  none  more  hu- 
mane and  Christian-like  ;  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  none  had  a  higher  sense  of 
obligation. 

His  idea  of  conducting  the  war  was 
too  much  in  accordance  with  our  ad- 
vanced civilization  and  Christianity  to 
give  him  a  name  highest  on  the  roll  of 
distinction.  Many  bitter  partizans 
mistook  his  nobility  of  character  for 
disloyalty.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  position  of 
commander-in  chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  not  un- 
scrupulously ambitious,  and  therefore 
did  not  carry  out  the  military  opera- 
tions as  directed  by  the  amateurs  at 
Washington.  He  was,  therefore, 
checkmated,  superseded,  and  finally 
forced  out  of  service  altogether. 

But  when  future  historians  shall 
weigh  him  in  an  impartial  balance 
with  his  contemporaries,  those  sol- 
dierly qualities  which  enabled  him  to 
create  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
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nothing  and  face  the  grandest  and 
best  disciplined  army  ever  marshalled 
on  this  continent  under  General  Lee, 
will  give  him  a  place  where  he  belongs. 
He  labored  five  years  himself  in  writ- 
ing a  history  of  his  own  campaigns, 
which  he  had  not  yet  completed  be- 
fore his  departure  for  Europe,  but  on 
his  return  in  1868,  he  was  met  with 
the  shocking  news  that  all  his  prop- 
erty, with  his  manuscripts,  had  just 
been  consumed  by  fire. 

Island  City  Burned. — Following 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  recent  great 
strike  which  is  said  to  have  inflicted  a 
loss  of  $400,000  on  Galveston,  Texas, 
a  great  fire  swept  through  the  city  on 
Nov.  13,  destroying  about  $8,000,000 
worth  of  property.  One  thousand 
families  lost  their  homes,  and  four 
thousand  sufferers  were  thrown  upon 
the  charity  of  the  world.  The  place 
where  the  dwellings  of  millionaires 
stood  now  presents  the  grim  aspect  of 
a  forest  of  chimneys.  At  first  mayor 
Fulton  announced  to  the  world  that 
Galveston  would  be  able  to  care  for 
her  sufferers,  but  upon  further  inves- 
tigation, he  found  that  thousands  of 
poor  people  had  nothing  left  but  the 
clothes  they  had  on,  and  in  view  of 
the  approaching  winter  the  wants  of 
the  suffering  compelled  him  to  accept 
the  voluntary  aid  so  generously  of- 
fered. 

The  fire  did  not  pass  through  the 
business  part  of  the  city ;  but  forty 
blocks  of  the  fairest  portion  were 
licked  up  by  the  awful  flames  which 
were  propelled  in  terrific  swirls  by  a 
screaming  gale  that  swept  over  the 
city  at  a  velocity  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour.    The  dwellings  were  construct- 


ed from  the  Texas  pine — the  very 
kind  of  wood  that  burns  with  such 
fury.  Doubtless  Galveston  will  re- 
build the  ruined  part  of  the  city  from 
material  that  will  yield  less  easily  to 
to  the  ravages  of  fire. 

Hendricks  Dead. — The  cruel  hand 
of  death  fell  suddenly  and  heavily  upon 
the  people  of  this  great  country  of 
ours  on  the  25th  of  November,  when 

it  put  an  end  to  the  long  public  ca- 
reer of  their  very  distinguished  Vice- 
President,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of 
Indiana.  He  died  at  his  home  in  In- 
dianapolis. He  had  been  complain- 
ing for  a  few  days  of  being  slightly 
unwell,  but  he  was  well  enough  to  at- 
tend a  reception  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Hendricks  on  the  night  before 
his  death.  His  family  physician,  Dr. 
W.  C.  Thompson,  pronounced  the 
cause  of  his  death  to  be  paralysis  of 
the  brain. 

He  was  born  in  Muskingum  county, 
Ohio,  on  September  7,  1819.  In  the 
following  year  his  father  moved  to 
Madison,  Indiana;  and  shortly  after- 
wards to  Shelby  county  where  the  fu- 
ture Vice-President  labored  on  his 
father's  farm  in  summer  and  went  to 
school  in  winter.  He  spent  his  last 
school  days  at  Hanover  College  where 
he  became  more  distinguished  as  a 
debater  than  anything  else.  After 
leaving  college  he  studied  law,  and 
then  stationed  himself  at  Shelbyville 
where  he  got  a  good  practice.  He 
began  his  long  public  career  in  the 
legislature  of  Indiana  in  1847.  He 
went  to  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
was  Governor  of  Indiana.  He  was  a 
leader  in  public  thought,  and  main- 
tained an  unsullied  name  throughout 
a  long  series  of  public  services. 

But  he  scarcely  breathes  his  last  be- 
fore ambitious  aspirants  are  hotly  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  who  shall  fill 
his  place.  The  Senate  will  have  to 
choose  its  own  presiding  office. 

O.  F.  T. 
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— Goldsboro  Graded  School  has 
530  pupils. 

— There  are  130  students  attending 
Denison  University,  Ohio. 

— There  are  more  than  18,000 
young  women  at  college  in  this  coun- 
try. 

— There  were  14,000  degrees  con- 
ferred last  year  by  our  American  col- 
leges. 

— The  two  great  lexicographers, 
Webster  and  Worcester,  were  alumni 
of  Yale. 

— Professors  Hume  and  Toy  are 
creating  enthusiasm  in  their  depart- 
ments at  Chapel  Hill. 

— Of  the  ninety  students  attending 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute, 
about  seventy  are  boarders. 

— The  average  age  of  those  who 
entered  college  a  century  ago  in  this 
country  was  14;  now  it  is  17. 

—  May  those  laws  of  Russia  by 
which  women  are  excluded  from  a 
college  course  soon  be  repealed. 

— We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Fe- 
male College  at  Statesville,  N.  C,  is 
being  made  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  State. 

— The  school  board  of  Plainville, 
Conn.,  has  decided  not  to  employ  a 
teacher  who  will  not  agree  to  remain 
single  during  the  school  year. 

— There  are  205  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  South  Carolina  College. 
And  1,127  pupils  are  attending  the 
graded  schools  of  Columbia. 


— Five  thousand  students  are  at- 
tending the  University  in  Vienna. 
This  is  the  largest  number  since  its 
foundation — five  hundred  years  ago. 

— Steps  are  being  taken  to  secure 
the  removal  of  the  valuable  library  of 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences, 
containing  5,000  volumes,  to  the  Bap- 
tist University.  Dr.  Lorimer  has  de- 
clined the  presidency  of  this  latter 
institution. 

— The  new  building  of  the  Centen- 
nial Graded  School,  of  Raleigh,  was 
formerly  dedicated  and  opened  on  the 
30th  uit.  It  is  much  praised  as  well 
appointed  and  admirably  adapted  to 
its  uses.  Prof.  E.  P.  Moses  is  the  new 
superintendent. 

— Harvard  may  well  congratulate 
herself  on  securing  Mr.  Lowell  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Belles-Lettres.  He  will  con- 
duct a  course  of  study  of  Cervantes 
and  of  Dante.  688  volumes  have  been 
presented  to  the  Library  of  this  col- 
lege by  him.  This  institution  has 
1,200  students  enrolled,  and  its  presi- 
dent receives  a  salary  of  $4,000. 

— Among  great  Americans  who 
have  employed  their  youth fuf  talent 
in  editing  college  papers  are  the  poets 
Holmes  and  Willis,  the  statesmen 
Everett  and  Evarts.  the  eloquent  di- 
vine Philips  Brooks,  and  the  pleasing 
author  Donald  J.  Mitchell. — Ex.  No 
German  university  has  an  "out-stand- 
ing member  of  the  faculty,"  as  a  very 
distinguished  professor  terms  his  col- 
lege magazine,  while  there  are  190  in 
the  United  States. 
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— Several  thousand  invitations  were 
extended,  and  many  colleges  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  the  inauguration  of 
President  Adams,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. The  formal  presentation  of 
the  charter  and  seal  was  made  by  Hon. 
W.  D.  Sage. 

—The  friends  of  Randolph  Macon 
think  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  en- 
dowment fund  will  be  raised.  Two 
laymen  in  Maryland  have  given  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  each,  while  the 
friends  of  the  college  in  Danville  guar- 
anteed fifteen  thousand,  and  those  in 
Lynchburg  gave  twenty-five  thousand, 

— The  Southern  States  received  the 
following  sums  from  the  Peabody 
education  fund  the  past  year:  Ala- 
bama, $5,300  ;  Arkansas,  $8,100  ;  Flor- 
ida. $2,375  ;  Georgia.  $4,175;  Louis- 
iana, $1,800;  Mississippi,  $2,250; 
North  Carolina,  $5,439;  South  Caro- 
lina, $5,000;  Tennessee,  $11,850; 
Texas,  $7,150;  Virginia,  $6,775  ;  West 
Virginia,  $2,500. 

— We  learn  from  the  last  issue  of 
the  University  Magazine  (N.  C.) 
which  has  reached  us  that  there  are 
188  students  at  Chapel  Hill  ;  further 
that  the  action  of  the  Faculty  in 
sending  off  two  students  for  hazing 
freshmen  is  warmly  approved  by  the 
Societies  and  all  the  classes  ;  and  still 
further  that  there  is  no  preparatory 
department  in  connection  with  the 
University.  Is  there  no  student  there 
in  a  class  or  classes  below  those  laid 
down  in  the  catalogue  as  required  for 
the  degrees? 

— Senator  Stanford,  of  California, 
has  made  a  most  munificent  gift  to- 


wards the  establishment  of  a  great 
University  in  that  State.  To  the 
three  large  ranches,  Palo  Alto,  Gridley, 
and  Vina,  valued  at  $5,000,000,  given 
by  him,  he  will  add  a  money  donation 
so  as  to  make  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  University,  which  is  to  be  situated 
near  Menlo  Park,  about  40  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  $20,000,000.  This  is 
the  largest  sum  ever  given  by  any 
man  for  educational  purposes.  The 
management  of  the  enterprise  is  en- 
trusted to  twenty-five  men  who  will 
act  as  trustees. 

— The  appeal  of  the  Freedman's 
Aid  Society  to  the  Board  of  Bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  convened  in  New  York  a  short 
time  ago,  for  $250,000  a  year  for 
Christian  education  among  both  white 
and  colored  people  in  the  Southern 
States,  was  approved.  This  society 
expended  $174,000  last  year  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  has  declared  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  South  must  be  educated, 
and  that  "$250,000  a  year  for  Christ 
is  the  foundation  of  the  work." 

— The  expenses  of  Yale  College 
last  fiscal  year  exceeded  the  income 
by  $l  1  >534-°9-  The  academic,  scien- 
tific, and  medical  departments  show 
deficits,  while  the  Theological,  Law, 
and  Art  schools,  were  little  more  than 
self-supporting.  President  Porter  who 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  "  strongest 
and  best  equipped"  of  all  the  presi- 
dents of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  who  has  been  president 
of  this  well-known  institution  for  thir- 
teen years,  has  handed  in  his  resigna- 
tion. Prof.  E.  S.  Dana,  of  Yale,  and 
President  Francis  A.  Walker,  of  the 
Boston  School  of  Technology,  have 
been  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
presidency. 
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— John  G.  Saxe  is  patiently  await- 
ing his  end  in  Albany.  He  lives  in 
strict  seclusion  from  all  visitors,  and 
converses  with  his  son  and  faithful  old 
housekeeper. 

— The  real  editor  of  The  North 
American  for  nine  years  has  been  Mr. 
L.  S.  Metcalf,  though  Allen  Thorn- 
dike  Rice  has  had  the  honor.  Since 
the  November  issue  Mr.  Metcalf  has 
retired  from  the  position. 

— Difference  of  Opinion. — "  I 
have  heard  Kingsley  and  Chas.  Lamb 
described  as  geniuses,  and  I  have 
heard  them  both  absolutely  denied 
every  sort  of  literary  merit.  Carlyle 
thought  Darwin  a  poor  creature,  and 
Comte  regarded  Hegel  himself  as  an 
empty  windbag." — -Com/till Magazine. 

— Walt  Whitman  has  a  word  for 
slang  in  The  North  American  for  No. 
vember.  He  says  that  language  is 
like  some  vast  living  body,  and  "  slang 
brings  the  first  feeders  of  it,  and  is  af- 
terward the  start  of  fancy,  imagina- 
tion, and  humor,  breathing  into  its 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life."  He  says 
that  during  the  war  North  Carolinians 
were  called  Tar  Boilers, — a  refreshing- 
variation  from  Tar  Heels. 

Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career  ; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 

The  highest  and  best  ; 
'Tis  onwards,  unswerving, 

And  that  is  true  rest. 

— John  S.  Dwight. 


— A  WORK  of  incomparable  value 
to  all  students  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  Dr.  C.  Geikie's  Honrs  with  the 
Bible,  now  complete  in  six  vol- 
umes, published  by  James  Pott  &  Co., 
N.  Y. 

— Thackeray's  wife  was  insane. 
There  are  letters  of  his,  yet  unpub- 
lished, which  indicate  that  he  wrote 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
and  never  had  a  chance  for  the  free 
exercise  of  his  full  powers. 

— The  first  two  of  the  following 
lines  are  often  quoted  ;  their  point  is 
lost7  however,  when  they  are  separa- 
ted from  the  rest  of  the  poem,  which 
we  give  in  full  : 

I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  beauty  ; 
I  woke  and  found  that  life  was  duty. 
Was  thy  dream  then  a  shadowy  lie  ? 
Toil  on,  sad  heart,  courageously, 
And  thou  shah  find  thy  dream  to  be 
A  noonday  light  and'truth  to  thee. 

The  poem  was  written  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hooper,  of  Boston,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller. 

— Our  library  is  not  the  only  sufferer 
from  the  depredations  of  bibliomani- 
acs. At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Club  every  librarian  testified 
to  greater  or  less  loss  from  this  source. 
It  appeared  that  it  is  not  the  poor  and 
needy  who  steal  books,  but  the  rich 
and  "  high-toned."  One  librarian 
found  200  of  his  most  valuable  books 
in  the  study  of  a  rich  lawyer.  The 
eccentricities  of  ladies  in  this  direc- 
tion were  quite  remarkable,  and  as 
for  school  girls,  in  the  words  of  a  li- 
brarian, "  they  all  steal."  Some  min- 
isters even  were  violent  bibliomaniacs. 
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—  The  North  A  merican  Review  has 
secured  for  publication  the  diary  which 
Grant  wrote  during  his  tour  around 
the  world. 

—  The  Critic  for  Nov.  28  contained 
twenty-three  double-column  pages  of 
literary  advertisements, — evidence  of 
a  lively  holiday  trade  in  books. 

— Canon  Farrar  says  that  he  de- 
rived more  good  from  Browning's  po- 
ems than  from  all  the  sermons  he  ever 
read,  and  that  Browning's  is,  perhaps, 
'•the  greatest  living  intellect." 

— The  December  number  of  The 
Century  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
life  of  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jackson,  together 
with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  her  and 
her  "  Last  Poems,"  one  of  which  was 
written  only  four  days  before  her 
death. 

— Dr.  HOLMES  addressed  a  rhythm- 
ical epistle  to  Mark  Twain  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  latter's  fiftieth  birthday, 
Nov.  30.    A  sample  stanza: 

"  Before  you  learned  to  bite  or  munch 
Still  kicking  in  your  cradle, 
The  Muses  mixed  a  bowl  of  punch 
And  Hebe  seized  the  ladle." 

— Harper  s  Magazine  is  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  excel  the  other  pe- 
riodicals, and  offers  a  charming  lit- 
erary menu  for  the  next  year,  during 
which  its  editorial  departments  will  be 
under  the  management  of  G.  W.  Curtis, 
W.  D.  Howells,  and  Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 

— ONCE  again  the  literary  men  of 
England  and  America  are  endeavoring 
to  obtain  an  international  copy-right, 
and  many  indignant  protests  are  made 
against  the  law,  or  rather,  the  lack  of 
law,  which  permits  such  unceremoni- 
6 


ous  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of 
other  men's  talents.  It  does  seem  very 
inconsistent  that  the  American  Con- 
gress, which  has  always  zealously 
"  protected  "  everything  else  -Ameri- 
can, should  so  obstinately  persist  in 
denying  to  the  poor  author  the  com- 
mon justice  of  securing  the  results  of 
his  own  labors. 

— The  poet  Swinburne  is  preparing 
a  biography  of  Victor  Hugo.  He  is 
qualified  for  his  task  in  one  respect  on 
account  of  his  own  and  his  father's 
intimacy  with  the  great  Frenchman. 
We  want  to  read  the  book,  and  for 
that  reason  do  hope  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's style  will  be  a  little  more  sim- 
plified than  some  of  his  contributions 
to  magazines  on  the  same  subject. 

— Philosophical  sayings  always 
possess  a  quaint  charm  when  put 
into  the  mouths  of  uneducated  men 
and  women.  It  is  those  witty  and 
pathetic  touches  to  the  characters  of 
rude  mountaineers  and  the  rough  ro- 
mance with  which  she  surrounds  them 
that  secures  to  Craddock  much  of  her 
popularity.  M.  G.  McClelland  has 
followed  Craddock's  example  with  al- 
most equal  success  in  her  novel  Ob- 
livion. Some  of  her  conversations 
have  marked  resemblance  to  Crad- 
dock's, and  she  fully  equals  Craddock 
in  depicting  the  tender  side  of  a  rough 
character.  For  instance,  how  pathetic 
is  the  reply  of  her  hero,  who  has  lost 
his  sweetheart,  to  a  "  Job's  comforter" 
who  is  trying  to  console  him.  "  I've 
drapped  out'n  her  life  like  a  dead 
squir'l  out'n  the  tree  he  used  to  play 
in,"  and  he  shows  his  manliness  when 

he  adds,  "  and  I  don't  want  no  leaves 
shuck  down  on  me." 
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— If  any  class  of  men  can  lay  any 
pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  that 
labyrinthian  structure,  the  female 
mind,  that  class  is  the  medical  profes- 
sion. The  true  natures  of  the  ladies 
are  revealed  if  they  ever  are  revealed, 
when  the  doctors  see  them.  Two  em- 
inent physicians,  Drs.  Holmes  and 
Hammond,  have  recently  given  us  the 
results  of  their  observations  of  that 
particular  kind  of  woman  known  as  the 
"  strong-minded "  woman,  and  once 
more  Dr.  Hammond  comes  to  the 
front  with  a  sequel  to  Lai  entitled 


A  Strong-minded  Woman.  She  takes  ■ 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  leading  is- 
sues of  the  day  with  great  success, 
and  illustrates  woman's  intellectual 
capabilities.  But  in  spice  of  the  ef- 
forts of  "  female  reformers  "  and  "  pan- 
taloonists"  the  good  old-fashioned 
ideal  of  woman  as  a  sort  of  superior 
being  who  must  be  carefully  guarded 
from  the  rough  jostling  and  elbowing 
of  the  world  of  strife,  as  the  wife, 
mother,  and  helpmeet,  will  long  ob- 
tain. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


Young  American  Collector's 
Association. — This  Association,  of 
which  W.  T.  R.  Bell,  Jr.,  of  King's 
Mountain,  N.  C,  is  president,  was 
lately  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  facts  and  specimens  relating 
to  the  study  of  mineralogy,  geology, 
chemistry,  philosophy,  numismatics, 
and  antiquities.  It  asks  the  support  and 
help  of  all  the  bright  boys  and  girls 
in  America.  It  will  publish  a  journal, 
a  copy  of  which  every  member  will 
receive.  The  first  issue  will  be  ready 
December  1st,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  on  application  to  Porter  F.  Cope, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  718  Spruce 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

North  Carolina  Coalfields. — 
Dr.  H.  M.  Chance  under  the  employ 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
made  a  survey  of  the  Deep  River  and 


the  Dan  River  coalfields.  The  printed 
report  illustrated  has  lately  appeared. 
He  concludes  that  there  are  in  the 
Deep  River  section  three  million  tons, 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  daily  output  of 
500  tons  for  20  years.  This  coal 
would  cost  consumers  and  manufac- 
tures $1,500,000  less  than  coal  from 
elsewhere,  and  would  be  worth  to  the 
State  $10,000,000.  Of  the  Dan  River 
district,  Dr.  Chance  says  that  it  is  use- 
less to  expect  to  find  workable  coal- 
beds  there. 

How. a  Star-fish  eats  an  Oys- 
ter.— It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
oyster  is  well  protected  against  all 
enemies  except  man  by  his  hard  shell ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  oystermen 
are  beginning  to  fear  for  the  hope  of 
their  gains  on  account  of  the  exten- 
sive depredations  of  the  "  drill  "  (euro- 
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salpinx  cinered)  and  of  the  common 
star-fish  upon  their  oyster-beds.  The 
mouth  of  a  star-fish  is  under  him,  and 
too  small  to  swallow  an  oyster  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  long.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  a  big  fat  oyster  will  es- 
cape. He  slowly  crawls  upon  the 
closed  shell  of  his  victim,  bends  his 
five  arms  around  it,  and  then  and 


there  disgorges  his  own  stomach  and 
with  it  wholly  outside  envelops  the 
oyster.  A  fluid  secreted  by  the 
stomach  seems  to  kill  or  weaken  the 
oyster  and  the  shell  gradually  opens, 
allowing  the  stomach  walls  free  ac- 
cess to  the  oyster,  which  is  digested 
in  situ  according  to  the  hunger  of  the 
victor. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


— English  examination  Nov.  19th. 

— The  College  takes  but  two  holi- 
days Christmas.  This  time  they  will 
be  Dec.  25th  and  28th. 

— The  church  here  began  holding 
short  services  every  evening  on  the 
29th  ult.,  the  pastor  preaching. 

—Attention  !  Boys,  be  sure  to 
notice  always  the  advertisements  in 
The  STUDENT,  and  govern  yourselves 
accordingly. 

-  -The  pulpit  of  our  pastor,  Rev.  R. 
T.  Vann,  was  occupied  on  Nov.  15th, 
morning  and  evening,  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
McManaway,  of  Wilson. 

— Another  incentive  to  action. 
Some  kind  friend  has  offered  as  a 
premium  to  the  one  who  shall  stand 
the  best  German  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  an  Adler's  German* 
English  Lexicon.    Boys,  go  to  work. 

— We  notice  in  The  Home  that  we 
are  given  credit  for  having  only  140 
students,  which  is  quite  a  mistake.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  correct  the  state- 
ment by  substituting  157  in  the  place 
of  140. 


— THE  Physical  Features  of  Pales- 
tine was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Poteat  to  the  young 
ministers  of  the  Yates  Theological 
Society,  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  8th. 

— Rev.  C.  L.  Powell,  a  former  stu- 
dent of  Wake  Forest,  preached  for  us 
Nov.  22nd,  announcing  at  the  close  of 
the  sermon  his  intention  of  becoming 
a  missionary  to  North  Africa. 

— OUR  library,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  is  con- 
tinually augmenting.  The  expendi- 
tures and  contributions  which  have 
recently  been  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  College  amount  to  over  $200. 
The  boys  are  always  grateful  for  such 
additions. 

— Married.  At  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  father,  Dr.  Montague,  on 
Nov.  1 8th,  the  rite  of  matrimony  was 
celebrated  between  Mr.  E.  E.  Hillard, 
of  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C,  and  Miss 
Mary  Montague,  of  Wake  Forest, 
Rev.  J.  D.  Hufham  officiating.  They 
immediately  departed  for  their  home 
in  Scotland  Neck. 
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— COLLEGE  exercises  were  suspend- 
ed for  the  observance  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing day,  Nov.  26.  Pastor  Vann 
preached  at  1 1  a.  m. 

— Dr.  J.  B.  Powers  has  gone,  as 
he  usually  does  every  year,  to  visit 
his  relatives  and  friends  in  Pender 
county. 

— Dr.  J.  C-  Fowler,  of  Franklin 
county,  has  recently  been  here  to  se- 
cure a  residence  for  his  family.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  he  will  soon  be 
in  our  midst. 

— Mr.  R.  H.  Whitehead,  of  Salis- 
bury, a  member  of  the  graduating 
class,  is  teaching  a  new  Latin  class 
organized  Nov.  2d.  It  is  of  the  grade 
between  the  First  and  the  Junior 
Latin  classes. 

— One  of  our  seniors  who  attended 
the  Convention  came  back  all  aglow 
with  a  new  idea.  He  is  thinking  of 
pursuing  a  new  course  in  life.  His 
mind  and  heart  seem  to  be  wholly 
turned  to  Law. 

— The  boys  had  a  good  time  at  the 
bazaar  held  in  the  Gymnasium  Thurs- 
day night,  Nov.  26.  It  was  arranged 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies'  Aid 
Society.  They  realized,  above  all 
expenses,  about  fifty  dollars. 

— Rev  R.  T.  Bryan,  who  will  soon 
go  as  a  missionary  to  China,  preached 
for  us  on  Monday  night,  23rd  ult.  He 
is  wholly  absorbed  in  his  work,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  a  blessing  to  the 
cause  of  Christ. 

— The  professor  who  made  the  re- 
mark that  our  boys  are  backward 
among  the  young  ladies  evidently 
missed  the  mark,  for  one  of  these 
young  ladies  remarked  not  long  since 
that  a  certain  student  came  to  see  her 
thirty-one  times  during  the  last  month. 


—SOME  of  our  Faculty  for  the  past 
year  have  been  doing  almost  double 
I  work.    The  necessity    of  additional 
I  teaching  force  was  recognized  by  the 
i  Board  of  Trustees,  and  accordingly 
at  their  late  meeting  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Convention  in  Reidsville 
they   elected  Rev.    Ed.   M.  Poteat, 
who  is  pastor  at  Chapel  Hill,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Languages,  and  he 
!  has  accepted  the  position.    He  will 
begin  work  with  us  in  January.   It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  is  an  A.  B. 
of  Wake  Forest  and  full  graduate  of 
the    Southern    Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 

— Lectures. — Hon.  C.  M.  Cooke, 
of  Louisburg,  lectured  before  our  stu- 
dents and  citizens  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  3,  his  subject  being  American 
Politics.  The  lecture  was  a  skilful 
and  clear  discussion  of  our  political 
history  from  the  formative  period  and 
the  rise  of  the  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy down  to  the  present.  Personal 
equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  political 
rights  was  the  one  idea  which  in  all 
this  history  had  overcome  sooner  or 
later  all  opposition.  Mr.  Cooke  de- 
sired that,  next  to  being  Christian 
gentlemen,  the  young  men  present 
might  be-  intelligent  citizens  of  our 
great  country,  knowing  its  demands 
and  possibilities,  and  fitted  to  bear  its 
burdens  and  to  share  its  honors. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Hufham,  D.  D.,  of  Scot- 
land Neck,  lectured  for  us  on  the 
10th  of  Nov.;  subject — What  North 
Carolina  owes  to  the  Baptists  and 
What  the  Baptists  owe  to  North 
Carolina.  He  said  that  North  Caro- 
lina owed  to  the  Baptists — 1.  Prepa- 
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ration  for  the  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty which  she  now  enjoys,  2,  It  was 
largely  due  to  the  early  Baptists  of 
the  State  that  she  is  to-day  a  Christ- 
ian State.  3,  The  State  owed  much 
to  the  Baptists  educationally.  4.  She 
had  obtained  from  them  since  the  war 
the  noblest  examples  of  Christian  con- 
secration:  out  of  their  poverty  they 
had  raised  not  less  than  $200,000  for 
higher  education.  The  Baptists  owed 
it  to  the  State — u  That  they  should 


stand  by  and  proclaim  the  principles 
which  had  so  blessed  her  in  the  past, 
2.  That  they  take  a  larger  share  in 
the  government  of  the  State.  The 
lecture,  bristling  with  historic  names 
and  incidents,  was  as  inspiring  as  it 
was  full  of  information. 

Nov.  16th  Rev.  J.  M,  McMana^- 
way,  of  Wilson,  strongly  and  vividly 
presented  John  the  Baptist  as  an  ex- 
ample  of  high  aims  and  noble  char- 
acter. 
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—  40.  Dr.  O.  F.  Baxter  is  a  retired 
surgeon  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  is  living  near  South  Mills,  Cam- 
den county,  N.  C. 

—'50.    Dr.  D.  R.  Wallace,  LL.  D. 
of  Waco,  Texas,  recently  contributed 
an  able  article  to    The  Independent 
Pnlpit  of  that  city  on  "  Science  not 
unfriendly  to  Religion." 

— '54.  In  addition  to  his  work  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  Dr.  T.  H.  Pritch- 
ard  finds  time  to  lecture  occasionally. 
When  will  he  lecture  at  his  Alma 
Mater? 

—'56.  Dr.  J.  D.  Huf  ham,  the  be. 
loved  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Scotland  Neck,  delivered  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  lecture  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Wake  Forest  on  the  10th  ult. 
See  "  In  and  About  the  College." 

— '58.  Mr.  Benj.  F.  Hester  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  in  Gran- 
ville county. 


— '69.  The  University  Publishing 
Company  has  an  active,  energetic 
agent  for  North  Carolina  in  the  per- 
son of  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough. 

— '72.  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  who  was 
tutor  of  Latin  awhile  at  this  institu- 
tion, has  lately  resigned  charge  of  a 
flourishing  school  at  Palmersville* 
N.  C. 

—'73.  A  lawyer  of  practical  ability 
I  and  growing  influence  is  Mr.  E.  W> 
j  Timberlake,  of  Louisburg. 

— '78.  Mr.  J,  C  Caddell  is  teaching 
j  a  public  school  near  Wake  Forestw 

— '80.    Besides  being  principal  of 
j  Fork  Academy,  Mr.  J.  T.  Alderman 
I  is  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
!  tion  of  Davie  county.    He  has  proved 
himself  a  proficient  educator. 

— y8i>  One  of  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  merchants  in  the  en- 
terprising town  of  Greenville,  N.  C,  is 
Mr.  C.  J.  Hunter. 
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— '8 1.  Rev.  W.  T.  Jones  has  re- 
moved from  Beaufort  to  Morehead 
City.  What  is  better,  he  married  on 
the  4th  of  Nov.  Miss  A.  H.  Hower- 
ton,  of  NewBern. 

— '8 1.  Rev.  Ed.  M.  Poteat  has  ac- 
cepted the  assistant-professorship  of 
Languages  in  Wake  Forest  College, 
to  which  position  he  was  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  Nov.  12.  His 
resignation  of  his  pastorate  in  Chapel 
Hill  takes  effect  Dec.  20,  and  we  look 
for  him  here  in  January. 

—  82.  On  the  18th  ult.  Mr.  E.  E. 
Hilliard,  principal  of  Vine  Hill  Acad- 
emy, Scotland  Neck,  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Montague,  of  Wake  For- 
est. We  wish  for  them  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

— -'83.  We  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  a  mistake  made  in 
these  columns  of  last  issue  touching 
Mr.  W.  H.  Osborne.  It  was  said  that 
The  New  Era,  of  which  he  was  editor, 
had  been  foreclosed  under  mortgage. 
The  statement  had  been  seen  in  the 
public  press.  The  paper  was  from  the 
beginning  a  financial  experiment. 
After  some  time  it  became  embar- 
rassed, Mr.  Osborne  having  in  the 


meantime  associated  another  party 
with  himself  as  editor.  They  made  a 
voluntary  assignment  of  the  paper  to 
the  parties  who  had  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  enterprise.  Mr. 
Osborne  retired  and  is  now  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Shelby  Aurora,  a  paper 
whose  financial  standing  is  assured, 
The  New  Era  being  still  published 
with  his  former  associate  as  editor. 

— '84.  Mr.  R.  S.  Green  is  principal 
of  a  flourishing  school  in  Aullville, 
Mo. 

— '84.  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope  has  re- 
moved from  Lumberton  to  Warsaw. 
He  preaches  for  the  church  in  War- 
saw and  for  two  others  in  the  country. 

— Dr.  D.  S.  Ramseur  did  not  com- 
plete his  course  here  ;  he  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  physicians  in  Cleve- 
land county. 

— Although  he  did  not  graduate  at 
this  institution  Mr.  S.  E.  Williams  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of 
Lexington,  N.  C. 

— Ex-Judge  W.  T.  Faircloth,  of 
Goldsboro,  has  declined  the  invitation 
deliver  the  Alumni  Address  at  our 
next  Commencement. 
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A  CHRISTMAS-EVE  NIGHT. 


It  was  the  night  of  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 188. _,  a  time  when  we  are 
all  wont  to  forget  the  past  save  the 
small  portion  which  may  relate  to  the 
present  and  is  bright,  and  let  our 
minds  peer  only  a  short  way  into  the 
future.  Two  companions  and  I,  seated 
before  a  blazing  fire  which  cast  over 
the  room  a  ruddy  glow  and  gave  to 
one  a  feeling  of  secure  comfort  and 
hilarity,  had  been  enjoying  a  friendly 
conversation.  Already  had  the  trusty 
old  piece  (faithful  monitor  of  a  gen- 
eration past !)  pealed  forth  the  hour  of 
eleven,  when  one  of  the  number  sug- 
gested that,  we  should  take  a  midnight 
stroll — quite  a  novel  idea  it  may  seem 
to  some,  but  boys  are  boys,  you  know. 
Notwithstanding  the  strangeness  of 
the  proposition,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon,  and  we  proceeded  to 
don  our  overcoats,  fur  caps,  and  rub- 


bers. Nor  were  these  useless  articles, 
as  will  appear  ere  I  shall  have  finished 
my  narrative. 

All  day  the  snow  had  been  wildly 
driven  by  the  storm  king,  and  the  sky 
dark  with  cold,  lowering  clouds,  until 
about  night,  when  ^iolus  recalled  the 
winds  to  their  accustomed  cave,  and 
the  snow  was  so  gently,  dreamily 
stealing  down  that  it  seemed  to  be 
caressing  the  trees,  and  with  an  affec- 
tionate touch  begging  pardon  of  the 
hurrying  footmen  for  its  former  harsh- 
ness. 

Out  into  the  storm  we  strode,  and, 
to  our  great  surprise,  not  a  cloud  could 
be  seen,  save  now  and  then  some  stray  - 
I  ing  fleecy  racks.  Perhaps  what  I  shall 
!  say  in  trying  to  give  a  description  of 
[  that  night,  may  seem  to  some  like  a 
I  fancy  sketch,  and  altogether  absurd. 
1  They  would,  perchance,  upbraid  me 
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for  not  continuing  my  picture  with  j 
the  winds  still  rushing  madly  by,  the  | 
snow  never  ceasing  its  blinding  fall,  j 
and  the  clouds  cold,  dark,  and  gloomy,  j 
still  floating  in  the  elements.  And, 
indeed,  were  I  trying  my  hand  at  an 
imaginative  sketch,  thus  would  I  make 
out  my  picture,  for  it  would  seem 
most  natural.    But,  however  much  I 
may  be  criticised  for  unnaturalness, 
my  aim  is  to  "  be  true  to  nature." 

High  in  the  heavens  swung  a  moon 
so  silvery  bright  that  it  mellowed 
even  the  bleak  appearance  of  the 
paved  streets,  and  peopled  the  earth 
with  fairy  phantoms.  It  looked  not 
like  a  winter  moon,  but  like  the 
"  moon  of  love" — the  blessed  summer 
moon.  So  beautiful  was  every  object 
and  every  place  wrapped  in  their 
downy  robe,  that  it  was  a  point  of 
discussion  which  way  we  should  go? 
but  at  last  some  one  proposed  that  we 
should  visit  the  resting-place  of  the 
departed.  Strange  suggestion  this  ; 
nevertheless  it  was  accepted,  and  off 
we  went.  Soon  we  arrived  at  our 
place  of  destination  without  much 
hindrance,  save  the  great  clogs  of  snow 
sticking  to  our  shoe-heels,  which  near- 
ly threw  us  down  more  than  once. 
We  entered  the  enclosure  by  a  time- 
worn  gate  which  stood  at  the  lower 
side.  This  was  an  old  burying-ground, 
where  slept  the  "rude  forefathers"  of 
other  ages.  By  some  means  it  had 
been  for  many  years  past  unattended 
to,  and  was  then  almost  covered  with 
vines  and  bushes.  Notwithstanding 
its  being  in  this  uncared-for  state,  it 
was  no  less  frequented.  Hither  came 
poets,  lovers  of  nature, — and  what 


fitter  place  could  they  find  to  speak 
their  vows  ?  Here  in  spring  the  mock- 
ing-birds incessantly  fill  the  air  with 
melodies  ;  here  the  honeysuckles  twine 
themselves  around   the  time-scarred 
slabs,  lending  sweet  perfume  to  the 
passing  zephyrs,  and  wild  flowers  deck 
the  graves  undecked  by  man.  To  one 
who  has  never  visited  such  a  place  by 
night,   and    especially  a  moon-light 
night,  it  would  be  needless  for  me  to 
try  to  give  anything  more  than  a  faint 
conception  of   it.    And,    indeed,  to 
those  who  have  had  that  good  for- 
tune, in  vain  would  I  attempt  to  give 
a  clear  description,  for  my  power  of 
language  would  fail  amid  the  sublimity 
of  nature  as  it  appeared  then,  while 
the  earth  was  wrapped  in  its  winding- 
sheet,  lighted  by  the  glorious  moon, 
and  sung  to  by  the  myriad  stars  which 
gleamed  in  the  azure  sky !  There 
stood  the  quaint-looking  slabs  and 
tombstones — indexes  only  to  the  goal 
of  glory — scarred  by  the  tooth  of  time. 
As  I  stood  there  amid  such  surround- 
ings and  gazed  upon  the  jewel-decked 
heavens,  a  sense  of  sublimity,  unlike 
any  I  ever  experienced,  stole  over  me. 
I  fell  into  a  reverie,  while  my  thoughts, 
like  the  winged  winds,  flew  back, — 
melancholy   now,  perhaps,    as  they 
rested  upon  those  silent  slumberers 
who  had  yielded,  as  all  must  yield,  to 
the  all-conquering;  but  anon  chang- 
ing until,  by  the  law  of  association, 
they  rested  upon  an  hour  I  had  spent 
at  the  same  spot  on  a  balmy  summer's 
eve  with  my — yes,  my  girl  ;  and  I 
said  : 

"  But  you  to-night  are  far  away, 
Beside  a  foreign  sea  ; 
And  on  the  spot  where  once  we  stood, 
I  stand,  hut  not  with  thee  !" 
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But  I  could  no  longer  here  follow 
memory's  chain,  as  the  others  wished 
to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  blacksmith 
shop  which  stood  upon  the  bank  of  a 
neighboring  creek.  Accordingly,  cross- 
ing an  adjoining  field  and  entering  a 
piece  of  wood,  we  came  abruptly  upon 
it.  On  one  side  and  in  the  rear  were 
lofty  hills,  stripped  of  all  their  gran- 
deur save  their  immensity  and  the 
giant  trees  which  had  defied  the  storms 
of  a  century  or  more  ;  on  the  other, 
flowed  the  creek,  murmuring  its  cold 
night  strains  to  the  silent  banks,  while 
in  front  was  an  open  space  stretching 
down  to  where  an  old  road  used  to 
run.  Having  described  as  nearly  as 
I  can  the  situation,  let  us  see  some- 
thing about  the  house  itself.  A  dilapi- 
dated old  structure  it  was,  rudely  put 
together  at  first ;  the  door  (if  indeed 
a  few  pieces  of  plank  nailed  together 
may  be  called  a  door)  stood  ajar,  its 
hinges,  which  were  of  wrought  iron, 
rusty  with  age.  All  its  covering  had 
fallen  in  except  a  few  old  boards  cling- 
ing to  the  decaying  rafters,  on  either 
side  full  of  chink  holes  through  which 
the  moon  cast  a  doubtful  radiance, 
giving  it  an  appearance  so  grandly 
gloomy  that  it  made  one  shudder  at 
sight  of  it.  Notwithstanding,  I  de- 
termined to  enter  and  see  what  relics 
I  might  chance  to  find.  The  grime 
and  dust  was  thick  upon  its  blackened 
walls,  which  were  graced  (?)  with  cob- 
webs of  former  days,  now  unguarded 
by  their  wily  watchmen.  In  one 
corner  stood  the  veteran  for^e,  cover- 
ed.with  dross  and  pieces  of  coal.  The 
chimney,  for  some  reason  I  know  not, 
had  been  removed,  but  the  old  bel- 
lows, left  upon  the  ground,  was  in- 


cased in  dust  and  full  of  holes.  There, 
too,  stood  the  trusty  anvil  (why  didn't 
they  take  that  ?)  on  which,  in  former 
days,  the  hammer  used  to  ring.  In 
the  opposite  corner  stood  an  old  tooU 
bench  strewn  with  iron  filings,  old 
horse-shoes,  and  worn-out  tools,  as  we 
judged  by  the  light  which  we  ob- 
tained, while  over  the  whole  were 
scattered  pieces  of  decayed  boards  and 
daubing. 

Many  years  had  flown  by  since  I 
had  been  here,  having  gone  to  live 
with  my  uncle  when  a  mere  boy,  and 
paying  only  occasional  visits  to  my 
grandpa's  (for  this  was  where  I  had 
come  to  spend'  my  Christmas),  which 
were  generally  so  short  that  going  to 
the  "old  shop"  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  there  were  many  other  places 
and  people  I  wished  to  see.  Not  much 
change,  however,  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing those  years.  The  same  stream, 
as  of  other  days,  murmured  by;  the 
same  sturdy  oaks  stretched  out  their 
brawny  arms,  and  the  same  glorious 
old  hills  rose  above  me.  I  could  but 
say  with  Surry,  "  'Tis  only  we  who 
change"  !  Then  the  memory  of  life's 
summer  came  rushing  upon  me.  Me- 
thought  how  oft,  when  the  birds  re- 
vived their  songs,  myself  with  my 
playmates  amid  these  scenes  had 
chased  the  "glowing  hours"  at  our 
childish  sports,  or  listened  to  the  old 
smith  (peace  to  his  slumbers!)  at  his 
forge  tell  his  story  of  the  past,  and 
how  oft,  O  fond  Memory,  I  had  drunk 
the  pure,  sweet  water  from  the  old 
shop  spring! 

"  Still  o'er  those  scenes  my  memory  wakes 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care: 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 
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But  now  we  became  aware  that  it 
was  midnight.  The  Christmas  bells 
were  breaking  out  upon  the  night, 

"  Like  charms  to  lull  the  dying  year," 

and  everything  seemed  to  speak  peace 
and  good  will  to  man. 

The  most  sublime  feelings  lose, 
when  told,  their  sublimity.  Indeed, 
they  cannot  be  told.  WoTds  are  too 
mean,  language  too  weak,  to  picture 
feelings  inspired  by  time,  place,  and 
circumstances  which  are  only  meant 
to  be  felt.  It  is  as  though  one  were 
encompassed  by  the  atmosphere  from 
the  inner  shrine  of  God's  own  temple, 


and  breathing  sweet  perfume  from 
heaven's  bowers.  All  this  I  then  felt, 
and  I  could  have  lingered  there,  how 
long  I  know  not,  had  nothing  been 
taken  into  account  except  my  sense 
of  sight  and  of  soul ;  but  we  had  been 
rambling  in  the  snow  for  some  time, 
and  our  bodies  were  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  cold.  So,  turning  our  foot- 
steps homeward,  we  left  the  41  old 
shop"  in  its  former  silence,  unguarded 
save  by  the  moon  and  stars,  unsung 
save  by  the  midnight  zephyrs  and  the 
lonely  night-bird,  and  unhonored  save 
by  nature's  God. 

TlNTOMENUS. 


ERIN'S  WOE. 


If  anyone  will  carefully  look  into 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
day  his  tenderest  sympathy  is  drawn 
out  for  the  oppressed.  Ireland  as  she 
is  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  helpless, 
one  of  the  most  degraded  countries 
of  the  world.  Still  she  might  have 
been,  had  she  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence, co  equal  with  her  proud 
mistress,  England,  and  her  influence 
on  the  world's  history  might  have 
been  equally  as  great. 

The  Christian  religion  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  the  Irish  were  a  prosperous  and 
happy  race,  while  England  was  over- 
run by  the  pirates  who  infested  the 
northern  seas,  and  her  inhabitants 
were  mercilessly  plundered  by  her 
heathen  conquerors.  Indeed,  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  had  become  so  wide- 


spread in  Ireland,  that  she  was  justly 
termed  the  "  Island  of  the  Saints." 
But  from  the  time  when  she  permitted 
the  English  to  gain  supremacy  her 
history  has  been  vastly  changed.  Her 
j  prosperity  has  vanished,  her  institu- 
|  tions  of  learning  have  been  neglected, 
her  people  are  debased,  and  vice  and 
ignorance  reign  throughout  the  land. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  has 
so  long  been  bound  down  beneath  the 
tyrannical  heel  of  a  haughty  and  jeal- 
ous mistress,  still  she  has  furnished 
some  of  the  sweetest  poets,  profound- 
est  statesmen  and  greatest  military 
chieftains  that  the  world  has  ever  de- 
lighted to  honor.  English  literature 
boasts  of  few  better  writers  than  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith  ;  while  the  author  of 
Gulliver  s  Travels  has  attained  a 
name  which  will  last  as  long  as  thc 
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language  is  spoken.  The  halls  of  the 
English  Parliament  have  never  re- 
sounded with  the  voice  of  a  greater 
orator  than  Edmund  Burke,  and  Cur- 
ran,  Flood,  and  Grattan  have  held  na- 
tional assemblies  spell-bound  under 
the  sound  of  their  magical  eloquence- 
The  name  of  Robert  Emmett,  the 
illustrious  Irish  patriot  will  go  thun- 
dering down  the  corridors  of  time 
and  remotest  posterity  will  pay  res- 
pectful tribute  to  his  memory  as  the 
true  patriot  who  offered  up  his  life  for 
his  country's  weal ;  while  the  names 
of  the  merciless  despots  who  con- 
signed him  to  a  traitor's  grave  will 
ever  be  branded  with  infamy. 

The  heroic  deeds  of  Erin's  sons  are 
not  confined  to  her  borders  alone,  but 
the  brightest  pages  of  England's  his- 
tory are  adorned  with  the  gallant 
deeds  of  Irishmen.  Napoleon,  whose 
victorious  banner  had  waved  triumph- 
antly above  the  ramparts  of  nearly 
every  capital  in  Europe,  could  not 
withstand  the  genius  of  Ireland's 
"  Iron  Duke ";  and  the  gory  plain 
of  Waterloo  strewn  with  the  mangled 
bodies  of  Bonaparte's  host  attested 
the  valor  of  Irish  troops.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolesly  who  has  led  the  English  host 
to  victory  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaoh's, 
and  who  planted  the  "Cross  of  Saint 
George  "  on  the  plains  of  Central  Af- 
rica, is  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Nor  are  Americans  exempt  from  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Irish  eloquence 
and  valor.  When  England  with  her 
powerful  fleets  and  well  equipped  ar- 
mies threatened  to  crush  out  every 
remaining  spark  of  freedom  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Americans,  no  one  did 
more  in  arousing  the  colonies  to  re- 
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sistance  than  did  Patrick  Henry,  the 
son  of  an  Irishman.  And  in  that 
memorable  war  for  independence  none 
were  more  zealous  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty than  the  Irish  population  of  our 
country!  In  the  war  of  1812,  when 
defeat  had  attended  the  Union  armies 
at  the  "North,  who  was  it  that  again 
perched  victory  above  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  the  blazing  ramparts  of 
New  Orleans  but  the  son  of  an  Irish 
peasant?  And  when  the  terrible  din 
and  roar  of  battle  is  heard  no  more 
in  our  borders,  we  hear  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  Nation  resounding 
with  the  mighty  eloquence  of  a  Cal- 
houn, and  one-seventh  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Presidential  Chair,  boast 
of  Irish  ancestry. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  present 
condition  of  this  land  which  has  given 
to  the  world  so  many  of  its  heroes. 
Where  we  would  expect  to  see  a  na- 
tion prosperous,  happy,  and  free,  and 
enjoying  all  the  benefits  accruing  from 
an  enlightened  civilization,  we  see 
them  bound  to  the  earth  by  the 
shackles  of  superstition,  and  vice  and 
ignorance  hold  sway  supreme.  Where 
the  land  should  be  overflowing  with 
her  surplus  products,  we  find  the 
gaunt  wolf  famine  carrying  off  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants  in  a  single  year. 
Thousands  of  her  most  promising 
young  men  every  year  seek  their  f  jr- 
tunes  on  the  more  hospitable  shores 
of  America  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  heavy  drain  her  population  is 
every  year  diminishing,  and  if  better 
laws  are  not  made,  a  few  decades 
hence  will  speak  of  the  Irish  nation 
as  a  thing  that  was. 

But  if  Ireland  succeed  in  gaining 
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her  independence,  there  is  a  future 
before  her  which  is  bright  indeed. 
The  thousands  of  her  sons  who  now 
inhabit  the  large  cities  of  our  Union 
will  return  tc  their  native  land,  for 
there  is  no  place  on  this  earth  half  so 
dear  to  the  Irishman's  heart  as  the 
green  hills  and  dales  of  lovely  Erin. 
Her  rivers  will  hum  with  the  spindles 
of  manufactories,  and  the  fertile  fields 
will  resound  with  the  gay  songs  of 
her  hardy  yeomanry. 

Nature  seems  to  have  reserved  her 
most  choice  spot  in  which  to  place 
this  lovely  isle.  Not  being  exposed 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun  she  never  experiences  the  blight- 
ing effects  to  which  more  torrid  climes 
are  subjected  ;  while  the  frigid  winds 
of  the  north  are  tempered  into  re- 
freshing breezes  by  the  warm  vapor 
of  the  gulf-stream.  Being  the  most 
westerly  land  of  Europe  and  possess- 


ing some  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world,  she  would  soon  become  the 
emporium  of  Europe,  were  her  trade 
not  kept  down  by  jealous  England. 

But  when  the  day  comes  when  Eng- 
lish rule  will  no  longer  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  when  she  is  governed  by 
her  own  patriotic  sons,  the  white  sails 
of  her  ships  will  whiten  every  sea. 
She  will  intercept  the  trade  of  Eu- 
rope, and  England  will  quail  before 
her  mighty  power.  Her  flag  will 
proudly  wave  above  the  heads  of  a 
free  and  happy  nation.  Her  peas- 
antry will  be  educated,  and  minds  that 
might  otherwise  be  dormant  will  blaze 
forth  and  give  to  the  world  other 
Burkes,  Wellingtons,  and  Jacksons. 
Ireland  will  be  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  constellation  of  nations. 
Erin  will  truly  be  "  the  gem  of  the 
ocean." 

E.  H.  Bowling. 


A  LEAP  OUT  OF  WINTER  INTO  SUMMER. 


The  night  is  nearly  gone.  The 
cocks  are  crowing,  cows  lowing,  and 
bugles  blowing  at  the  break  of  a  bleak 
mid-winter  morn.  A  clear,  sweet  voice 
distinctly  calls  my  name  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  and  bids  me  come  out 
of  the  "  Land  of  Nod  "  and  make 
ready  for  my  departure  into  another 
country.  Without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation I  leap  from  the  cozy  bed  into 
an  atmosphere  of  eight  degrees  below 
zero,  and,  hastening  into  warmer  quar- 
ters, prepare  for  the  day's  journey. 


Breakfast  is  over,  and  here  I  am  all 
wrapped  in  furs,  arctics,  and  overcoat, 
with  barely  opening  enough  beneath 
the  close  fitting  cap  for  eyes  to  peep 
out.  The  team  is  waiting.  Reluc- 
tantly bidding  a  score  of  friends  fare- 
well, I  draw  on  heavy  mittens  over  a 
pair  of  tighter  gloves  and  take  a  seat, 
beside  the  faithful  driver  in  a  sleigh 
behind  two  gallant  grays.  The  horses 
show  their  fine  breeding  and  close  at- 
tention to  the  best  advantage  under 
glittering  harness,  and  the  frosty  morn- 
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ing  air  makes  them  stamp  the  frozen 
earth  and  sniff  the  pure  mountain 
breeze.  Off  we  dash  through  the 
beautiful  snow,  accompanied  by  the 
jingling  of  bells  and  the  cracking  of 
the  whip.  The  merry  children  rush 
out  as  we  pass  to  have  a  parting  word 
with  their  fond  teacher,  and  regret  to 
learn  that  this  may  be  the  last  time 
they  will  ever  have  the  pleasure  of 
snow-balling  the  old  pedagogue. 

With  mountains  to  the  right,  and 
mountains  to  the  left  (behind  they 
disappear  with  the  rising  of  a  new  one 
in  front),  it  seems  well  nigh  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  way  out  of  all  this  frozen 
world.    As  we  climb  the  snow  stacks 
and  glide  swiftly  over  the  dells,  noth- 
ing greets  the  eye  but  quivering  for. 
ests,  shivering  beasts,  fluttering  birds, 
and  hurrying  men  being  tossed,  driven, 
blown,  and  beaten  by  the  strong  north- 
western winds.    All  nature  presents  a 
scene  that  would  do  credit  to  the  Ca- 
nadian regions.   Up,  up,  we  go  !  along 
the  graded   mountain  road  through 
the  spotless  snow  and  over  the  slip- 
pery brooks.    At  length  the  summit 
is  reached,  and  here  we  halt  to  rest  our 
horses  and  look  beyond  at  the  kalei- 
doscopic beauties  fresh  from  the  Paint- 
er's hands.    Like  dazzling  diamonds 
do  the  sleet-covered  peaks  appear  in 
the  brilliant  sunshine.    Higher  and 
still  higher  they  stretch  their  heads 
until  they  seem  to  reach  the  skies  in 
the  dim  distance.  The  piercing  winds 
drive  us  on  our  way  with  limbs  aching 
with  extreme  cold. 

It  is  past  noon  when  we  arrive  at 
Wytheville,  just  in  time  to  warm  our 
almost  frozen  bodies,  before  a  distant 
whistk  of  the  coming  train  reminds 


us  that  to  linger  means  to  be  left. 
Amid  the  rush  and  racket  I  reach  the 
cars  as  the  conductor  exclaims  "  All 
aboard  !"  On  the  train  I  catch  a 
glimpse  at  no  familiar  countenance, 
but  am  stared  at  by  a  crowd  of  sight- 
seers going  to  New  Orleans,  the  usual 
supply  of  loose-tongued  folks,  and  a  full 
crop  of  "spider-legged,"  hawk-eyed, 
pigeon-toed,  comical  looking  creatures, 
commonly  called  "dudes."  Finding 
a  vacant  seat  beside  a  window,  I  take 
a  look  once  more  of  grim  winter 
in  his  glorious  garb,  and  bid  adieu  to 
South-western  Virginia  with  her  hid- 
den Blue  Ridge  and  many  covered 
valleys.  Being  weary  and  comforably 
seated,  I  lay  down  in  the  arms  of  that 
gigantic  motor,  STEAM,  to  while  away 
the  time  in  sweet  repose  and  dream 
of  the  pleasures  awaiting  me  "  away 
down  south  in  Dixie." 

On  we  roll!  passing  farm,  hamlet, 
village,  town,  and  city.  At  last  the 
iron-horse,  has  run  his  race,  and  we 
have  to  board  a  palace  steamer  in  or- 
der to  ascend  the  St.  John,  a  river 
none  the  less  picturesque  on  account 
of  its  low  banks  and  dense  hedges  of 
semi-tropical  plants.  All  is  quiet  along 
the  water  to-night,  except  an  occa- 
sional noise  made  by  some  large  water- 
bird  or  an  alligator  as  the  brilliant 
electric  lights  of  the  splendid  Chesa- 
peake frighten  them  from  their  places 
of  rest.  The  musical  notes  of  hun- 
gry mosquitoes  and  the  merry  hoots 
of  the  laughing-owls,  cease  to  be  me- 
lodious when  the  excellent  Italian 
string  band  begins  to  make  sweet 
music  resound  over  the  peaceful  wa- 
ters. 

Once  more  I  yield  to  the  powers  of 
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Morpheus,  and  rest  in  his  embrace 
till  the  sudden  jostle  of  the  great  boat 
awakes  me,  and  I  soon  find  myself 
standing  on  the  wharf  two  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  "City  of  Live 
Oaks." 

The  sun  dispels  the  darkness  as  he 
creeps  above  the  roaring  billows  of 
the  mighty  Atlantic — only  twenty-five 
miles  eastward — in  the  silent  hours  of 
early  morn,  and  reveals  the  objects  of 
a  different  clime.  What  a  vision! 
Am  I  not  wandering  along  the  mean- 
dering paths  of  dreamland  ?  or  have  I 
proved  myself  to  be  a  modern  Rip 
Van  Winkle  ?  Neither  is  true,  for  in 
reality  my  eyes  are  wide  open  and  be- 
holding everything  before  them  in 
utter  astonishment  and  amazement. 
A  change  indeed  !  Just  think  of  it. 
Only  two  days  ago  I  was  snow-balling 
the  school-children  among  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  here  I  am  without  the 
least  sign  of  there  ever  having  been 
any  such  thing  as  snow  or  ice  in 
these  parts.  No  :  I  am  too  fast ;  what 
in  the  world  is  this  but  snow?  Ah! 
it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
natural  soil.  So,  we  are  to  under- 
stand, all  countries  which  have  not  the 
genuine  snow  have  the  next  best 
thing — white  sand. 

Day  before  yesterday  my  very  bones 
ached  with  cold  ;  to-day  my  cheeks 
are  fanned  by  the  soft  breezes  of  the 
"  Sunny  South,"  coming  either  from 
the  gulf  or  the  ocean,  and  so  mild  as 
to  render  all  wrapping  uncomfortable. 
Then  peaks  and  piles  of  snow  ob- 
structed the  view,  now  pines  and 
prairies  delight  the  vision.  There 
naked  trees  and  barren  fields  were 
seen,  here  growing  plants,  blooming 


flowers,  and  ripening  fruit  please  the 
sight,  smell,  and  taste.  Mocking- 
birds, robins,  jays,  humming-birds, 
black  and  white  birds,  besides  many 
other  familiar  summer  birds  of  various 
colors,  fill  the  air  with  their  warbling 
as  though  it  were  a  May  morning  in 
the  '*  Old  Dominion."  A  sweet  per- 
fume is  wafted  on  the  gentle  breezes, 
and.  geraniums,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths, 
violets,  oleanders,  cape  and  yellow 
jessamine,  and  many  other  such  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Nature's  art  are 
found  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  gar- 
dens during  the  month  of  February, — 
and,  indeed,  the  year  round. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  but 
these  are  real  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
grape-fruit,  pine-apples,  pomegranates, 
guavas,  bananas,  figs,  and  the  like, 
planted  and  cultivated  by  people 
of  no  little  likeness  to  a  Virgin- 
ian. Seeing  these  things  will  not 
satisfy  my  curiosity,  but — Thomas- 
like— I  have  to  touch  them  with 
my  own  hands,  and  somehow  or  other 
they  found  their  way  into  my  mouth. 
Ever  since  then,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  decide  how  it  was  possible  for 
a%person  of  such  increased  dimensions 
as  I  was  after  coming  out  of  that  or- 
ange grove,  to  wear  the  same  garments 
as  when  it  was  entered.  Just  over 
the  fence  you  see  English-peas,  straw- 
berries, watermelons,  tomatoes,  cab 
bage,  snaps,  corn,  and  other  vegeta- 
bles growing,  blooming,  and  ripening. 

After  all,  is  not  this  a  Paradise? 
Some  old  fogies  say  it  is  the  Prom- 
ised Land  ;  while  others,  equally  as 
authentic,  pronounce  it  to  be  the  very 
Garden  of  Eden.  I  am  somewhat  in- 
clined to  the  latter  belief,  since  here 
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are  the  same  kind  of  apples  Mother 
Eve  gave  Father  Adam,  so  say  those 
who  pretend  to  know  more  about  the 
matter  than  I  do.  They  look  red, 
round,  and  ripe,  and  good  enough  for 
anybody  ;  but  fortunately  for  me,  I 
have  no  more  room  for  such  common- 
place things  as  apples  at  present,  or  I 
should  more  than  likely  be  tempted  to 
follow  the  example  of  our  ancient  pro- 
genitor. 

It  is  not  long  before  I  have  become 
fully  acquainted  with  the  surround- 
ings, and  have  been  brought  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  fact  that  this  is  in 
truth  the  land  of  magnolias,  oranges, 


and  flowers.  Beyond  a  doubt,  this  is 
far-famed  Florida — the  land  of  Leon, 
Osceola,  "Crackers,"  sick  "Yankees," 
and  other  folks — where  the  sunshine 
and  showers  reign,  and  the  snow  falleth 
not. 

A  wonderful  leap,  indeed,  this  has 
been,  climatically  speaking ;  almost 
from  the  Frigid  to  the  Torrid  Zone  in 
forty-eight  hours, — illustrating  the 
enormous  energy  of  steam,  and  sug- 
gesting what  may  be  expected  from 
the  great  motor  electricity  when  it 
shall  be  brought  into  like  use. 

Phil. 


THE  GLORIOUS  PRESENT. 


In  the  November  number  of  The 
Student,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  an  article  entitled  "The  Good  Old 
Days,"  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  wrong  impressions  upon 
whomsoever  it  may  influence,  and  the 
sentiment  of  which  is  far  from  being 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  natural  for 
one  who  observes  at  all  closely.  The 
writer  of  that  article  begins  by  saying 
that  when  we  read,  or  hear  any  one 
speak  of  the  good  old  times,  we  long 
for  the  privilege  ol  exchanging  a  year 
of  our  present  life  for  a  single  day  of 
the  life  of  our  ancestors.  I  am  certain 
that  if  he  had  remembered  that  we 
live  as  much  in  one  day  as  our  ances- 
tors did  in  weeks  he  would  have  hes- 
itated some  time  before  he  made  such 
a  statement.  He  would  have  been 
like  the  little  boy  who  declared  he 
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had  seen  twelve  rabbits,  but  who, 
when  his  father  doubted  his  statement, 
said  that  he  knew  he  did  see  six;  but 
being  doubted  again,  he  said,  "Well, 
I  saw  some  rabbit  tracks."  His 
father  was  willing  to  take  this  state- 
ment, but  he  looked  at  his  boy  re- 
provingly, and  the  little  fellow  at  once 
said,  "Well,  papa,  I  know  I  did  see 
a  dog's  track."  I  candidly  believe 
that  my  friend  had  less  ground  for 
what  he  said  than  the  little  boy,  for  I 
fear  he  did  not  see  even  dog  tracks. 

If  I  go  back  no  further  into  the 
good  old  times  than  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  I  find  travelling  accom- 
modations so  poor  that  a  Congress- 
man had  to  spend  several  weeks  of 
his  valuable  time  in  going  to  and 
from  Washington  ;  and,  if  he  had 
lived  in  "the  glorious  West,"  he  would 
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probably  have  gotten  there  in  time  to 
second  the  motion  to  adjourn,  and 
present  his  bill.  So  I  suppose  it  is 
fortunate  that  we  had  no  "West"  at 
that  time.  If  a  railroad  engine  and 
train  of  cars  had  dashed  by  the  Capi- 
tol where  these  noble  men  were  delib- 
erating, many  of  them  would  have 
quit  their  seats  in  amazement,  while 
some  poor  fellow  would  have  moved 
that  the  chaplain  offer  a  special  prayer 
that  the  day  of  judgment  might  be 
postponed.  If  you  had  then  dared  to 
say  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  in 
New  York  to  converse" with  one  in 
Chicago,  or  that  a  message  would  go 
all  around  the  world  in  a  few  minutes, 
you  would  have  been  considered  a 
lunatic  and  a  fit  subject  for  an  asy. 
lum. 

He  says  that  our  time  is  specially 
deficient  in  morality  and  patriotism, 
and  just  before  this  he  gives  us  a 
glowing  description  of  a  tournament, 
a  good  specimen,  to  be  sure,  of  the 
moral  character  of  those  of  whom  he 
writes;  but  I  think  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  enthusiasm  for  the  old  times 
to  lead  one  to  tell  us  of  such  a  thing, 
and  then  compare  that  time  with  the 
present.  What  would  we  think  if 
now  our  laws  allowed  men,  clad  in 
coats  of  mail,  and  mounted  on  fiery 
steeds,  to  meet  upon  the  open  field 
and  engage  in  a  contest  of  life  and 
death  ?  If  such  contests  were  allowed, 
we  should  soon  settle  all  our  personal 
difficulties  in  that  way  before  the  eyes 
of  all  the  fairest  in  the  land,  and 
should  be  accounted  heroes  provided 
our  arm  was  a  little  stronger  and  our 
nerve  a  little  steadier  than  our  antag- 
onists'.   The  much  censured  "code  of 


honor"  is  far  more  humane  than  these 
old  tournaments.  Instead  of  arming 
two  beings,  having  souls,  with  a  long 
lance  by  means  of  which  each  can 
pierce  his  opponent  to  the  heart,  the 
less  refined  of  this  day  sometimes  at- 
tach these  lances  to  the  legs  of  game 
cocks  and  allow  them  to  engage  in  a 
deadly  contest.  Yet  we  consider  this 
a  very  barbarous  practice,  and  the 
laws  of  our  land  prohibit  it.  How 
degraded  must  have  been  the  morals 
of  a  people  whose  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters, the  purest  and  fairest  of  that 
age,  could  delight  to  see  men  engage 
in  such  barbarous  sports?  The  hearts 
of  our  noble  mothers  and  fair  sweet- 
hearts would  sicken  and  turn  faint  at 
such  inhuman  shedding  of  blood. 

Our  writer  intimates  that  our  moth- 
ers and  sisters  are  now  cooped  up  and 
made  our  slaves.  If  these  are  his  sen- 
timents, I  am  well  satisfied  that  he 
might  as  well  make  up  his  mind  to 
spend  his  sojourn  here  in  single  bles- 
sedness. Surely  this  is  an  undesigned 
insult  to  the  society  of  this  period. 
He  has  forgotten  that  the  Countess 
of  Chester  paid  king  Stephen  five 
hundred  marks  not  to  compel  her  to 
marry  in  five  years,  and  the  Countess 
of  Warwick  paid  King  John  five  hun- 
dred marks  to  be  allowed  to  make  her 
own  choice. 

While  almost  every  woman  in  the 
land  could  engage  in  out-door  exercise 
and  thus  improve  her  physical  and 
mental  capacity,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  too  few  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity,  and  the  result  is  in 
many  cases  a  quarrelling  wife  and  a 
henpecked  husband.  It  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  nation  if  our 
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women  would  consider  this  matter  se- 
riously and  act  upon  it.  The  young 
lady  who  does  nothing  but  read  nov- 
els during  the  day  and  talk  nonsense 
to  dudes  at  night  is  certainly  not  pre- 
paring herself  for  the  duties  of  after 
life.  But  with  all  this,  no  age  can 
boast  of  more  enlightened --and  more 
refined  ladies  than  can  "the  glorious 
present." 

One  among  the  first  things  a  for- 
eigner notices  when  he  visits  our 
country  is  the  frankness  of  our  dispo- 
sitions, our  sociability,  and  our  hospi- 
tality ;  yet  my  friend  says  we  are  not 
hospitable.  This  is  the  more  inap- 
propriate coming  from  him,  because, 
as  I  understand,  he  lives  in  the  moun- 
tain section  of  our  State.  The  hospi- 
tality of  our  people  from  Dare  to 
Cherokee  is  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  one  man  to  his  fellow.  If  any 
one  thinks  that  this  is  an  inhospitable 
age  and  State,  I  will  convince  him 
that  he  is  mistaken  by  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

Two  years  ago  a  party  of  fifteen 
pleasure-seekers  found  themselves 
upon  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Watauga 
county,  and  as  evening  came  on  they 
began  to  think  of  a  place  to  spend 
the  night.  They  finally  came  to  a 
house  situated  in  a  broad  meadow  of 
many  acres,  level  almost  as  a  floor, 
and  situated  upon  the  very  banks  of 
the  Watauga  river,  so  near,  indeed, 
that  the  gurgling  of  the  crystal  waters 
was  the  last  sound  we  heard  at  night 
and  the  first  at  morning.  Permission 
to  spend  the  night  at  this  place  was 
readily  granted  by  the  sturdy  moun- 
taineer. He  gave  us  the  use  of  his 
stove  in  the  cooking  of  supper  and 


breakfast,  gave  us  some  milk,  gave  us 
some  eggs  ;  his  wife  and  daughters 
assisted  us  in  the  preparation  of  our 
meals,  gave  a  place  for  the  entire, 
party  to  sleep,  stables  for  eight  horses, 
put  a  shoe  on  one  of  the  horses,  re- 
paired a  buggy,-and  charged  us  fifteen 
cents  when  we  got  ready  to  leave. 

And  our  morality,  comparatively 
speaking, 'is  not  excelled  by  our  hos- 
pitality. While  we  as  students  are 
not  always  as  pure  in  thought  and  ac- 
tion as  we  should  be,  and  while  occa- 
sionally, in  the  treatment  of  fellow- 
students,  we  do  not  exactly  obey  the 
golden  rule,  yet  for  the  most  part, 
even  at  college,  our  morals  are  excep- 
tionally good.  I  would  blush  for 
shame  if  I  thought  my  mother  would 
witness  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  as 
they  were  presented  in  his  day  and 
long  after  his  time.  A  glance  at  the 
literature  of  former  days  is  enough  to 
convince  you  that  the  morals  of  the 
people  were  in  a  very  bad  way.  You 
may  say  that,  if  one  considers  the  lit- 
erature of  our  day,  he  will  find  much 
of  it  very  objectionable.  This  is  true, 
but  there  is  one  decided  difference. 
The  trashy  literature  of  our  day,  such 
as  the  Police  Gazette  and  dime  novels, 
is  not  written  for  the  best  classes  of 
our  people  to  read,  and,  with  very 
few.  exceptions,  is  not  read  by  our 
best  people,  while  the  obscene  litera- 
ture of  "  ye  good  old  days"  was  writ- 
ten for  the  most  noble  of  the  land, 
men  and  women  who  held  the  highest 
rank,  and  who  with  unblushing  shame 
read  and  approved  of  literary  produc- 
tions that  in  our  day  would  not  be 
tolerated  ;  and  they  showed  their  ap- 
probation by  raising  the  authors  to 
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fat-salaried  positions,  or,  as  Thackeray 
says,  they  were  raised  to  positions 
where  "they  lapped  in  cotton,  and 
had  their  plate  of  chicken,  and  their 
saucer  of  cream,  and  frisked,  and 
barked,  and  wheezed,  and  grew  fat, 
and  so  ended." 

But  a  sure  sign  of  the  morals  of  the 
time  is  the  fact  that,  if  a  man  desires 
to  gain  eminence  in  any  profession, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  unspotted  moral 
character.  My  friend  says  this  age  is 
deficient  in  morals  and  patriotism.  I 
think  we  are  all  satisfied  that  our 
morals  are  no  worse  than  they  have 
been,  nor  nearly  so  bad,  and  it  is  a 
pity  for  the  American  people,  every 
young  man,  middle-aged  man,  and  oki 
man,  if  we  love  our  country  less  than 
have  generations  gone  before.  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  our  mothers 
have  instilled  a  less  love  of  liberty 
and  country  into  our  bosoms  than  the 
mothers  of  past  generations  did,  un- 
less we  believe  that  our  mothers  are 
inferior,  and  I  for  one  will  never  do 
that.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  best  men  are  willing 
to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the 


welfare  of  their  country  in  this  age 
than  in  any  preceding  one,  and  I  feel 
no  alarm,  whatever,  in  this  direction. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  as  man's 
advantages  and  intellectual  capacities 
are  increased,  in  that  proportion  will 
he  rise  in  the  scale  as  the  most  favored 
of  God's  creatures.  It  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  belief  in  the  general 
intention  of  the  Creator,  that  man  as 
an  intellectual  being  deteriorates  in 
morals  or  any  of  the  nobler  qualities. 
Just  in  proportion  as  his  intellect  is 
strengthened  and  enlarged,  just  in  that 
proportion  he  sees  the  wonderful 
workings  of  nature,  and  is  thus  pre- 
pared to  make  the  distance  between 
himself  and  the  lower  animals  greater 
and  greater.  God  gave  us  intellects 
in  order  that  we  may  serve  him.  He 
would  not  give  us  intellects  to  enable 
us  to  serve  him,  and  then  ordain  that 
we  should  become  baser  creatures  in 
proportion  as  those  intellects  should 
be  improved;  yet  that  is  what  he  says 
who  intimates  that  the  present  is  not 
a  "glorious  present,"  and  not  too  glo- 
rious to  be  compared  with  the  "good 
old  days."  W.  C.  DOWD. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 


The  history  of  the  natural  world  is 
the  same  that  it  has  ever  been.  The 
sun  that  shines  on  us  to-day  is  the 
same~that  shone  on  the  earliest  exist- 
ence of  the  human  race.  Flowers 
that  are  scattered  around  us  now, 
decked  the  earth  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Stars  shine  no  brighter  now  than 
in  the  first  morning  when  they  sang 


together  in  the  glory  of  their  late  crea- 
tion. The  earth  turns  as  perfectly 
upon  its  axis  to-day  as  in  the  days 
when  it  was  young.  The  seasons  have 
come  and  gone  in  their  regular  courses. 
Nature  under  all  circumstances  re- 
mains unchanged;  nothing  new  is 
created,  nothing  old  destroyed. 

But  in  the  world  of  art  this  has  not 
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been  the  case.  The  history  of  the 
progress  of  mankind  is  filled  with 
changes.  It  is  the  continued  account 
of  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Accounts 
of  various  revolutions,  of  the  founda- 
tion and  dissolution  of  empires  ;  ac- 
counts of  the  installation  and  de- 
thronement of  kings,  and  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  overthrow  of  mon- 
archies, aristocracies,  republics,  and 
other  forms  of  government.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  look  back  over  past 
records,  and  there  trace  out  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  among 
the  nations. 

Among  the  many  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  have  sprung  up  and  blazed 
with  pomp  and  splendor  for  a  time 
and  then  passed  away,  there  is  one 
which  is  particularly  interesting  to 
every  student  of  history.  It  flour- 
ished some  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  was  the  principal,  though  not  the 
most  pleasing,  figure  of  the  ancient 
world.  That  ancient  nation,  by  force 
of  arms,  by  policy,  by  laws,  by  its 
civilization,  and  by  its  language,  has 
ruled  the  world  and  enjoyed  the  vene- 
ration of  nations  to  the  present  day. 
Its  history  during  a  considerable  pe- 
riod is  the  history  of  the  world.  There 
is  scarcely  one  modern  nation  whose 
history  would  be  complete  without 
the  influence  of  ancient  Rome.  There 
is  one  period  of  this  grand  nation 
which  is  more  interesting  than  any 
other.  It  is  the  period  of  the  Repub- 
lic (B.  C.  509—29). 

The  time  of  the  Republic  was  the 
most  brilliant  epoch  of  Roman  his- 
tory. At  first  law  was  observed,  jus- 
tice prevailed,  and  patriotism  was  in 


every  breast.  But  soon  far-spreading 
corruption  of  manners,  following  upon 
wealth,  was  visible  in  the  train  of  re- 
finement. The  spirit  of  the  people 
was  changed  without  any  important 
change  in  the  constitution.  Patriot- 
ism yielded  to  selfishness,  law  suc- 
cumbed to  the  ascendency  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  Republic  fell  a  prey 
to  the  most  artful  and  fortunate  rob- 
bers. 

There  were  several  causes  which 
combined  to  overthrow  the  Republic. 
These  combinations  worked  slowly 
but  surely.  There  were  three,  how- 
ever, which  did  more  than  all  the  oth- 
ers combined,  viz  :  The  want  of  Per- 
sonal Equality,  the  want  of  Educa- 
cation,  and  Slavery. 

I.  Wherever  the  administration  of 
a  government  is  restricted  to  the  fa- 
vored few,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  allowed  no  share  in  the 
government  on  account  of  their  birth 
or  poverty,  there  the  government  is 
not  a  republic,  but  an  aristocracy. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  Rome  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  The 
right  of  suffrage  was  restricted  to  the 
Patricians,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
Plebeians  were  allowed  no  part  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  While  in 
this  condition,  cut  off  from  all  politi- 
cal rights  except  a  vote  in  the  public 
assemblies,  not  allowed  to  hold  any 
public  office,  they  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  war,  and  to  render  whatever 
service  was  required  of  them  by  the 
State. 

But  after  a  while  this  aristocracy  of 
birth  was  broken  down,  and  an  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  took  its  place  and 
wielded  overwhelming  influence.  The 
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Patricians  were  reinforced  by  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Plebeians,  but  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  was  in 
no  way  bettered.  Their  lot  at  first 
was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
slaves,  and  finally  it  grew  worse.  But 
step  by  step  and  little  by  little  the  Ple- 
bians  were  finally  admitted  into  equal 
rights  with  the  Patricians.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment was  left  principally  in  the  hands 
of  the  rich,  and  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  nowise  grew  better.  While 
these  things  thus  continued  there  was 
not  that  harmony  of  feeling  and  that 
unity  of  principles  without  which  a 
republic  cannot  exist. 

II.  Another  necessary  qualification 
for  the  existence  of  a  republic,  and 
one  which  was  signally  neglected  in 
Rome,  is  the  education  of  the  people. 
While  the  aristocratic  classes  were 
educated,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  at  large  were  unable  to  read 
and  write.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Republic  was  overthrown,  for  it  was 
only  a  natural  consequence,  the  peo- 
ple not  being  capable  of  maintaining 
it,  and  not  knowing  their  duty  as  citi- 
zens. A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment must  rest  upon  the  people  and 
not  upon  the  few,  upon  the  free  and 
unbiassed  development  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  not  upon  authority.  A  re- 
public is  a  government  of  the  people 
and  by  the  people  ;  and  when  igno- 
rance is  holding  sway,  and  the  public 
at  large  can  be  influenced  by  the  dem- 
agogue at  his  will,  the  people  are  in- 
capable of  ruling  themselves,  and 
there  will  be  either  anarchy  or  mon- 
archy. A  government,  then,  of  equal 
rights  must  rest  upon  mind,  not  upon 


|  wealth,  not  upon  brutal  force.  The 
j  sum  of  moral  intelligence  should  rule, 
j  The  true  object  of  legislation  is  pub- 
|  lie  happiness,  and  this  can  be  secured 
only  by  the  masses  of  mankind  awak- 
ing and  educating  themselves  to  the 
knowledge  and  care  of  their  own  in- 
terests. "  The  world  can  advance 
only  through  the  culture  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  powers  of  the  peo- 
ple." Intelligence  must  be  diffused 
among  the  masses.  The  people  should 
be  educated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
capable  of  judging  the  work  of  their 
legislative  representatives,  and  ap- 
prove them  if  they  tend  to  the  better- 
ing of  their  condition,  or  reject  them  if 
they  tend  to  their  injury.  But  the 
Romans  were  not  thus  educated. 
While  the  people  for  the  most  part 
still  elected  their  law-makers,  they 
were  so  ignorant  that  they  could  not 
judge  the  qualities  of  the  laws,  so  de. 
graded  in  morals  that  they  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
each  other. 

III.  The  third  great  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Republic  is  that 
which  has  cursed  every  nation  in 
which  it  has  existed — Slavery.  In  the 
early  days  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Cincinnatus,  it  was  an  honor  for  a  Ro- 
man to  be  a  farmer.  That  noble  old 
Roman  following  his  plow,  but  ready 
at  any  moment  to  cast  it  aside,  should 
need  arise,  and  take  up  arms  for  the 
defence  of  his  country,  was  a  model 
of  patriotism.  Had  matters  thus  con- 
tinued, no  doubt  the  destiny  of  Rome 
would  have  been  a  noble  one.  But 
uncontrollable  ambition  seized  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  Romans.  They 
wished,  they  strove  to  be  conquerors 
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of  the  world  ;  and  they  succeeded  in 
subduing  to  themselves  the  greater 
part  of  the  then  known  world.  But 
as  a  result  of  this  the  noble  Roman 
yeomanry  was  destroyed.  Instead  of 
the  little  farms  studding  and  beauti- 
fying the  country  by  their  pleasant 
aspect,  and  nursing  an  independent 
and  free  people,  the  whole  country 
was  owned  by  large  land  owners.  The 
slave  now  cultivated  the  soil  instead 
of  the  free  yeoman  of  former  days. 
The  effect  of  the  vast  conquests  of 
the  Roman  people  was  to  bring  to 
Italy  vast  hordes  of  people  whom 
they  had  conquered,  and  whom  they 
sold  as  slaves.  The  effect  of  slavery 
was  to  destroy  and  drive  out  the  free 
people  from  their  farms,  and  confer 
the  ownership  of  the  land  on  a  few. 
and  deprive  the  poor  man  of  employ- 
ment. While  the  poor  had  to  hide 
themselves  in  miserable  dens  and  hov- 
els, the  palaces  of  the  rich  towered 
with  solitary  grandeur  in  the  land- 
scape. The 'poor  were  deprived  of 
the  dignity  of  free-holders,  and  could 
not  obtain  employment,  for  the 
wealthy  classes  preferred  to  use  slaves, 
whom  they  could  maintain  at  a  mere 
trifle,  rather  than  employ  the  freemen. 
While  the  Roman  eagle  was  borne 
triumphantly  over  the  civilized  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  while 
the  Romans  themselves  were  exalted 
unto  the  immortal  gods,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Roman  people,  though 
conquerors  of  the  world,  were  poor, 
and  in  a  worse  condition  than  their 
forefathers,  whose  ambition  extended 
only  to  the  plains  around  Rome. 

The  people  were  divided  into  three 
distinct  classes — Nobles,  Indigent  Cit- 


izens, and  Slaves.  The  nobles  owned 
the  land  and  its  cultivators,  and  formed 
a  complete  aristocracy  among  them- 
selves. "  The  vast  capacity  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  which  the 
laws  of  society  secure  to  capital  in  a 
greater  degree  than  to  personal  ex- 
ertion, displays  itself  nowhere  more 
fully  than  in  a  slave-holding  State, 
where  the  laboring  classes  are  but  a 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  rich," 
and  nowhere  was  this  more  fully  dis- 
played than  in  Rome.  The  greater 
part  of  wealth  consisted  of  land  and 
slaves.  The  rates  of  interest  were  so 
high,  and  the  difficulty  of  advancing 
the  borrowed  capital  so  great,  that 
the  small  land  owners  found  them- 
selves unable  to  compete  with  the 
more  opulent,  and  consequently  their 
land  and  slaves  went  into  the  hands 
of  the  rich.  The  small  farms  were 
swallowed  up  into  larger  ones,  and 
the  land  and  the  slaves  were  owned 
by  the  few. 

The  second  class  were  the  indigent, 
or  more  commonly  called  the  free 
citizens.  These  still  elected  the  trib- 
unes and  consuls  in  a  sort  of  town 
meeting.  They  were  poor  and  de- 
graded, supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense by  virtue  of  their  right  of  suf- 
frage. They  wandered  about  seeking 
some  lucrative  job  in  return  for  their 
votes.  For  them  no  public  work  was 
opened.  They  we*e  not  free  farmers, 
free-holders,  or  free  laborers.  The 
old  commonwealth  still  possessed 
some  forms  of  democracy,  but  free 
and  prosperous  labor,  the  life-giving 
principle  of  democracy,  was  wanting. 

The  third  class  were  the  slaves. 
These  were  three  or  four  times  as  nu- 
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merous  as  all  the  others  together,  and 
consisted  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  whom  the  Romans  had 
brought  to  Rome  as  captives  As  was 
natural,  they  cared  nothing  for  the 
happiness  of  Rome,  had  no  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  They  be- 
longed almost  exclusively  to  a  few  of 
the  wealthy.  "  They  occupied  every 
portion  of  life,  from  the  delicate  su- 
perintending of  the  rich  man's  villa, 
to  the  meanest  office  of  menial  labor  ; 
from  the  foster-mother  of  the  rich 
man's  child,  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
degradation  to  which  a  female  can  be 
reduced."  Their  condition  was  ab- 
ject. The  law  afforded  them  no  pro- 
tection whatever.  By  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  aristocratic  classes  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  live  in  luxury 
and  ease,  and  by  their  gradual  exter- 
mination of  free  labor,  and  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  self-relying  people,  they 
poisoned  the  Roman  State  to  the 
marrow. 


Such  was  the  condition  of  Rome 
when  Julius  Caesar  came  to  be  the 
leading  man  of  the  people,  and  its 
condition  was  such  as  to  demand 
monarchy,  and  monarchy  alone  could 
stand.  The  spirit  of  democracy  had 
long  since  been  dead.  Caesar  has  been 
charged  with  having  destroyed  the 
Roman  Republic,  but  this  he  never 
did.  The  Republic  had  already  per- 
ished, and  an  aristocracy  threatening 
perpetual  hatred  to  the  slave  and 
contempt  to  the  people  was  preparing 
to  take  its  place.  Caesar  saw  that  a 
monarchy  was  the  only  government 
that  could  exist  in  Rome,  and  he  only 
followed  up  the  opportunities  that 
were  open  to  him.  "  Had  he  possessed 
the  patriotism  of  Washington,  the 
democracy  of  Jefferson,  and  the  leg- 
islative genius  of  Madison,  he  could 
not  have  stayed  the  tide  of  public 
events.  The  very  condition  of  the 
Roman  people  demanded  monarchy." 

W.  J.  Matthews. 


VANITY. 


Many,  very  many  of  our  sins  and 
faults,  committed  maliciously,  or  to 
to  gratify  degraded  lusts  and  selfish 
desires,  are  attributed  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature.  What  an  ex- 
cuse for  follies  and  errors! — one  un- 
worthy to  receive  the  slightest  degree 
of  acceptance,  and  still  one  that  to 
many  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the 
grossest  folly. 

Mankind  try,  and  have  ever  tried,  to 
appear  to  criticising  observers  as  fault- 


less. Trace  this  characteristic  to  the 
remote  ancients — to  the  accounts  of 
brutal  and  hard-fought  battles,  in 
times  long  past,  and  almost  inevitably 
the  unworthy  feature  of  fallen  hu- 
manity— V  a  n  i  t  y — is  conspicuous. 
From  the  most  remote  records  of  his- 
tory, down  through  the  centuries, 
vanity  is  perceptible  in  its  various 
forms  until  it  reaches  us  thoroughly 
developed  and  as  the  greatest  pest  of 
our  age,    It  is  prevalent  among  al 
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classes  in  some  form.  A  lamentable 
fact  is  that  its  style  retrogrades  and 
its  quantity  increases  with  the  ages. 

An  inseparable  part  of  the  make-up 
of  us  all  it  appears  to  be,  probably 
because  it  has  not  been  the  will  of  an 
all-wise  Creator  to  bestow  upon  his  er- 
ring subjects  perfection  in  the  brain  de- 
partment.   The  divine  acts  are  un- 
accountable in  many  instances.;  so 
here  we  fail  to  conceive  why  some 
poor  fallen  creatures  are  left  so  utter- 
ly void  of  the  one  thing  needful — 
sense — that  they  should  become  faith- 
ful devotees  of  vanity,  and  think  that 
gratification   in    that   respect  is  the 
highest  mission  of  man,  and  the  most 
noble  achievement  to  which  he  can 
attain.    This,  I  say,  is  unaccountable, 
unless  it  is  designed  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  variety  of  the  species  man, 
and  fill  up  "a  vacuum,  which  nature 
abhors"  (Galileo's  theory  being  true). 
On  the  outer  edges  of  the  great  sand 
deserts  of  the  old  world,  on  which  the 
foot-sore  traveller,  overcome  by  heat 
and  fatigue,  yields  up  his  soul  to  the 
God  that  gave  it,  nature,  the  great 
guide,  warns  the  way-farer  of  his  fate, 
of  the  toil,  of  the  hardship  that  await 
him,  by  the  destitution  of  vegetation, 
by  the  absence  of  the  rains  and  the 
dew.    He  who  neglects  nothing  has 
been  so  considerate  as  to  place  on  the 
road  to  a  barren  mind,  where  nothing 
but  supreme  contempt  and  disgust  for 
a  being  in  the  form  of  man  and  the 
garb  of  a  dude,  the  sign-board  vanity. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  causes 
for  everything.  There  are  enough 
exceptions  to  make  it  a  rule,  however. 
Under  the  head  of  exceptions  would 
come  vanity.  It  is  found  where  true 
3 


greatness  deigns  not  to  tread.  Its 
causes  are  imaginary,  real  and  numer- 
ous though  they  seem.  Golden  mo- 
ments, created  for  far  nobler  purposes, 
to  cultivate  talents  of  usefulness,  to 
serve  the  God  that  gave  us  our  being, 
are  more  than  wasted — are  disgraced. 
The  Giver  of.  them  is  insulted — is 
mocked— by  the  dictates  of  vanity,  as 
it  calls  its  hopeless  captive  from  all 
pursuit  of  greatness,  to  cultfvate 
beauty  which  nature  in  her  wisdom 
refused  to  bestow  upon  him,  and  which 
he  can  never  attain. 

Fashion  is  a  goddess  before  whom 
devotees  bow  with  unrestricted  defer- 
ence, prompted  and  urged  by  the  de- 
sire to  gratify  vanity.  No  hardship 
is  too  severe,  no  suffering  too  trying, 
no  sacrifice  too  great.  Whatever  it 
may  require  is  submitted  to  without 
a  murmur. 

As  civilization  advances  and  science 
explores  the  mysteries  of  creation, 
the  adherents  of  the  evolution  theory 
say  that  it  gains  in  plausibility.  Mr. 
Darwin's  fundamental  principle  is  that 
of  natural  selection.  Space  forbids 
my  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this 
scientific  question.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Darwin  means  the  better 
qualities  of  animals  are  preserved, 
while  the  weaker  and  less  useful  be- 
come extinct.  The  disgusting  de- 
votee of  vanity,  not  capable  of 
judging  acts  and  features  worthy 
of  imitation,  but  ever  attempting 
with  the  mimicry  of  the  ape  to 
exhibit  what  he  imagines  the  ad- 
mirable trait  of  some  character, 
gathers  with  untiring  energy  food  for 
his  vanity,  cultivating  it  assiduously, 
nursing  it  so  tenderly,  developing  it 
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so  rapidly,  thac  ere  long  it  fills  up 
completely  all  space,  so  that  there  is 
no  room  for  love,  energy,  ambition  for 
the  high  and  noble,  or  industry  in 
any  other  direction  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vanity.  Thus  are  the  follies 
of  vanity  bequeathed  from  fool  to 
fool,  until  they  have  at  last  reached 
the  height  for  which  they  struggled, 
admired  and  thrice  valued  by  each 
generation  of  those  who  possess 
them  ;  spurned,  hated,  despised  by  all 
others. 

Too  degraded  to  captivate  by  orig- 
inal charms,  too  indolent  to  leave  its 
own  low  idea  of  greatness,  vanity 
struggles  for  admiration  and  revolts 
so  strongly  from  the  unpleasant  com- 
ments of  men,  that  did  it  but  just  lie 
in  its  power,  it  would  step  defiantly 
to  the  throne  of  God  himself,  stretch 
forth  a  vile  hand  and  snatch  Him 
from  His  throne,  and  then  look  round 
triumphantly  for  praise. 

The  creation  of  God  is  linked  to- 
gether from  insignificance — from  mere 
life  in  its  primary  state — to  man,  the 
image  of  his  Creator.  Standing  mid- 
way between  perfection  and  nothing- 
ness, man  condescends  to  turn  to  the 
latter,  leaving  the  sublime  in  the  .dis- 
tance, reaches  down  through  creation, 
and  imitates  the  butterfly  as  it  flies 
from  flower  to  flower,  lights  graceful- 
ly on  an  attractive  bud  and  the  rays 
of  sunlight  fall  upon  its  uplifted  wings 
displaying  its  gorgeous  colors  and 
beauty,  but  fleeing  the  touch  of  an 
object,  for  ere  a  weight  has  pressed  it, 
its  beauty  vanishes  and  crumbles. 
Vanity  follows  this  example  ;  it  shows 
its  gaudy  colors,  it  attracts  the  igno- 
rant by  a  false  display  that  must  ere 


long  come  forth  in  its  true  light,  and 
show  itself  as  unclean.  It  must  lose 
the  dazzling  charm,  time  must  show 
its  folly;  ignominious  failure  must 
cause  humble  and  submissive  repen- 
tance, only  again  to  be  repented  of ; 
at  last,  being  allured  by  falsehoods, 
it  is  a  hopeless  wreck,  forsaken,  dis- 
appointed, and  despised.  The  vain 
person,  after  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties lying  between  him  in  the  valley 
below  and  the  glittering  object  en- 
ticing him  to  the  rugged  heights 
above,  snatches  at  last  his  imagined 
prize,  only  to  find  it  crumble  in  his 
grasp.  He  learns  too  late  that  "all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters."  But  he  is 
before  long  again  led  by  a  floating 
bubble  that  bursts  in  his  clutch,  and 
he  must  submit  to  the  disappoint- 
ments caused  by  its  emptiness,  and 
bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  dis- 
appointing will  of  his  deceitful  god- 
dess, from  whom  no  remuneration  has 
ever  yet  been  received  for  services  ever 
so  faithfully  rendered. 

Long  years  ago  before  vanity  de- 
veloped to  the  degree  of  perfection  it 
has  now  attained,  it  took  its  flight 
from  the  plains  of  usefulness,  never 
stopping  to  do  one  deed  that  might 
help  fallen  humanity,  but  leading  its 
captives  blinded  and  deceived  until 
they  were  at  last  made  to  fling  nobler 
qualities  at  their  feet,  and  trample 
them  in  the  dust,  without  a  thought 
of  their  value.  The  possessor  of  vanity 
must  at  last  receive  his  just  reward, 
condemned  by  all,  failure  in  life, 
blighted  hopes,  and  at  last  in  his  woful 
situation,  without  sympathy,  he  ex- 
claims: "Had  I  but  served  my  God 
as  I  have  my  vanity,  then  my  reward 
would  have  been  different,  but  not 
less  just."  Eu.  J.  Justice. 
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The  reader  will  please  bear  in  mind 
that  these  articles  are  not  intended  to 
form  an  exhaustive  treatise.  The 
writer  has  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  attempt  anything  of  that  sort,  but 
has  found  pleasure  in  devoting  some 
moments,  snatched  from  the  exacting 
cares  of  daily  engagements,  to  an  ex 
parte  talk  with  the  readers  of  THE 
Student. 

Since  my  brief,  and  hence  but  par. 
tial,  suggestions  upon  the  nature  of 
Eloquence,  I  have  chanced  to  find  in 
Mr.  Ruskin's  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  Modem  Painters  such 
forcible  and  beautiful  corroboration  of 
the  thought  I  enunciated,  that  you 
will  kindly  pardon  its  introduction 
here. 

Says  Ruskin  :  "  In  the  reading  of  a 
great  poem,  in  the  hearing  of  a  noble 
oration,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  writer, 
and  not  his  skill, — his  passion,  not  his 
power,  on  which  our  minds  are  fixed. 
We  see  as  he  sees,  but  we  see  not 
him.  We  become  part  of  him,  feel 
with  him,  judge,  behold  with  him  ; 
but  we  think  of  him  as  little  as  of 
ourselves.  Do  we  think  of  ^Eschylus 
while  we  wait  on  the  silence  of  Cas- 
sandra, or  ot  Shakespeare,  while  we 
listen  to  the  wailing  of  Lear.  The 
power  of  the  masters  is  shown  by  their 
self-annihilation.  It  is  commensurate 
with  the  degree  in  which  they  them- 
selves appear  not  in  their  work.  The 
harp  of  the  minstrel  is  untruly  touch- 
ed, if  his  own  glory  is  all  that  it  re- 


cords. Every  great  writer  may  be  at 
once  known  by  his  guiding  the  mind 
far  from  himself,  to  the  beauty  which 
is  not  of  his  creation,  and  the  knowl- 
edge Which  is  past  his  finding  out." 

The  next  phase  of  our  subject  to 
which  I  desire  to  refer  is  manifested 
in  the  power  ot 

Memory. 

"Besides  the  registration  which  be- 
longs to  memory,  and  apart  from  the 
recollective  power  by  which  the  record 
is  reproduced,  memory  has  a  capacity 
for  sudden  and  amazing  illumination. 
This  is  latent ;  if  it  were  not,  we  should 
be  the  victims  of  its  overpowering  in- 
fluence. Yet,  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions, it  does  manifest  its  immense 
force  so  that  the  past  returns  and  be- 
comes an  intensified  present.  No 
vividness  of  the  senses  equals  its  pene- 
trating effulgence.  Experience  is 
transfigured ;  there  is  found  to  be  im- 
measurably more  within  us  than  we 
knew  ;  our  little  world  expands  into 
the  size  of  a  universe  ;  and  we  are 
startled  into  ano-ther  consciousness — 
another,  and  yet  the  same — of  what 
we  have  been,  and  of  what  we  are." 
The  past  is  not  lost.  No  sooner  do 
events  bow  themselves  out  of  our 
presence  than  they  take  their  appoint- 
ed places  in  a  sacred  apartment  whose 
portal  unlocks  to  memory's  key. 
Thither  we  may  fly  for  asylum  from 
the  cares  that  infest  the  day,  and  in 
the  subdued  light  where  tones  we 
cherished  and  forms  we  loved  come 
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again,  find  inspiration  for  purer 
thought  and  incentive  to  nobler 
living. 

There  is  another  and  a  more  com- 
prehensive means  of   holding  com- 
munion with  the  past : 
Books. 

Milton,  in  Paradise  Regained,  con- 
demns the  practice  of  much  reading — 
mere  cramming : 

"  Who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
(And  what  he  brings,  what  needs  he  elsewhere 
seek  ?) 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains  ; 

Deep  versed  in  books  and  shallow  in  himself." 

That  is  mere  reading;  I  refer  to  com- 
munion (the  thought  is  the  germ-idea 
of  the  word  now  growing  to  be  so 
popular,  symposium,  a  drinking  to- 
gether, a  feast,  a  banquet) :  room  for 
independence  of  thought,  and  for  the 
play  of  personal  sympathies.  Not  sla- 
vis/iness,  but  taste,  refinement,  nobility. 

By  means  of  books  we  are  intro- 
duced into  the  best  society  of  the 
world's  history,  and  may  establish  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  the  aristoc- 
racy of  mind, — Nature's  blue  blood ! 
Not  only  may  books  bring  us  into 
fellowship  with  the  elect  spirits  of  the 
ages,  but  so  weave  the  spell  of  a  great 
author's  genius  about  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  reader  as  to  bring  forth 
in  magic  realization  the  events  they 
perpetuate  and  the  scenes  they  de- 
scribe. I  have  gone  to  the  forum  and 
listened  to  Pericles,  to  the  Parthenon 
and  worshipped  with  Phidias,  to  the 
theatre  and  heard  Sophocles,  to  the 
banquet  and  beheld  Aspasia.  I  have 
opened  Shakespeare  and  shuddered  as 
the  "  false,   perjured  Clarence,"  rela- 


ted his  dream  :  the  spirit  of  Hamlet 

has  entered  my  bosom,  and  I  have 

realized  all  he  could  have  felt  when, 

with  burning  indignation  and  fixed 
resolve,  he  cried  : 

"It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good  ; 

But  break  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue!" 

I  have  heard  the  tempest  howling 
around  the  white  locks  of  Lear,  and 
"  the  envious  nightingale"  singing  in 
Capulet's  garden — but  hold,  my  pen  ! 
I  had  forgotten  that  I  am  writing  for 
The  Student,  and  that  Cupid  is  in 
bowshot  of  the  Pierian  spring. 

If  books  exert  such  a  potent  influ- 
ence over  us,  should  we  not  be  very 
careful  what  we  read?  and  what  we 
7ieglect  to  read  ?  We  would  think  it 
strange  indeed  were  one  to  refuse  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  and  good 
who  have  realized  George  Eliot's  long- 
ing after  immortality — an  immortality 
of  literary  fame.  What  would  you 
not  give  to  be  able  to  say,  "  I  gazed 
on  Dante's  face,  and  saw.  its  sweet 
melancholy  penetrated  and  illumined 
with  the  light  of  a  far-off  hope  as  he 
breathed  his  beloved  Beatrice's  name? 
I  sat  at  the  feet  of  Milton,  and  be- 
held the  sightless  orbs  grow  gloriously 
expressive  while  the  great  soul  held 
communion  with  the  invisible  world, 
and  from  '  Thought's  interior  sphere  ' 
summoned  beautiful  and  sublime  in- 
telligences to  be  the  companions  of  a 
nature  too  great  for  the  fellowship  of 
Earth  ;  I  felt  the  grasp  of  Shakes- 
peare's brawny  hand  and  scanned  the 
spacious  brow  which  fronted  that 
1  hundred-gated  brain  whence  came 
forth  fancies,  and  images,  and  charac- 
ters, trooping  like  richly  caparisoned 
horsemen  from  old  Egyptian  Thebes' "! 
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Were  I  a  king,  methinks  I  should  es- 
teem it  a  privilege  to  take  off  my 
crown  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning !    And  yet,  if  we 
know  them  in  their  books,  we  know 
them  at  their  best.   In  a  literary  point 
of  view,  it  maybe  said  :  The  good  that 
men  do  lives  after  them,  the  evil  is  often 
interred  with  their  bones.  Unfortu- 
nately the  literary  temperament  seems 
inimical  to  the  equable  development 
of  character.   It  almost  spoiled  Cicero, 
it  weakened  Erasmus,  it  loosed  Bacon 
from  moral  restraint,  it  brought  jang 
ling  discord  into  the  lives  of  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Carlyle,  George 
Eliot,  and  a  host  of  others  for  whom 
the  world  pleads  "the  infirmities  of 
genius."    Infirmities  sometimes  serve 
to  attract  us  to  the  great,  whose  great- 
ness would  else  keep  us  at  an  unsocial 
distance — it  is  the  touch  of  nature 
making  us  akin  ;  but  when  infirmities 
take  on  the  semblance  of  meanness  or 
crime,  the  spell  is  rudely  broken. 

But  there  is  one  book  which,  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  bears  a 
-  name  that  marks  its  pre-eminence.  Our 
Bible — Book  of  Books  !  Truly  does  a 
great  Roman  Catholic  writer  say  :  "  Its 
felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost 
things  rather  than  mere  words.  It  is 
part  of  the  national  mind  and  the 
anchor  of  national  seriousness.  The 
memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it. 
The  potent  tradition  of  childhood  is 
is  stereotyped  in  its  verses.  The 
power  of  all  the  grief  and  trials  of 
man  is  hidden  beneath  its  words.  It 
is  the  representative  of  his  best  mo- 
ments: and  all  that  has  been  about 
him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and 
patient,  and  good,  speaks  to  him  for- 
ever out  of  his  English  Bible." 


Thomas  Jefferson  declared  :  "  I  have 
always  said,  and  always  will  say,  that 
the  studious  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  will  make  better  citizens,  bet- 
ter fathers,  and  better  husbands."  The 
Bible  creates  and  fosters  SOCIABILITY. 
By  according  to  man  his  true  station 
and  dignity,  he  is  made  an  object  wor- 
thy of  our  study,  sympathy,  and  com- 
panionship. By  revealing  the  social 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — "the  real- 
ized ideal  of  humanity's  chief  excel- 
lence " — we  are  taught  to  emulate 
those  refined  and  exquisit  sensibilitiese 
out  of  which  grew  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathies, the  broadest  philanthropies, 
and  noblest  attachments.  In  his  hu- 
man nature  our  Divine  Lord  was  pre- 
eminently social,  marvellously  consid- 
erate, courteous,  and  refined.  We  de- 
clare it  as  our  firm  conviction  that  one 
cannot  imbue  his  life  with  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  Bible  without  becoming, 
in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  word, 
social. 

The  final  evidence  of  man's  social  na- 
ture I  refer  to  is  the  fact  that  he  may 

Commune  with  himself. 
Long  ago  Israel's  inspired  bard  wrote, 
"Commune  with  thy  own  heart."  It 
is  to  be  seriously  regretted  that  the 
business  rush  and  tumult  of  the  age 
allow  so  little  space  for  self-commun- 
ion. I  speak  not  of  a  sentimental 
pcnsiveness,  which  too  often  feeds 
upon  the  fair  young  life  like  a  worm 
in  the  bud,  nor  of  morbid  dreaming 
which  corrodes  the  spirit  and  rusts  the 
sword  of  manhood  ;  but  of  a  rational, 
thorough,  cheerful  interview  with  one's 
self  upon  the  great  questions  of  Time 
and  Eternity.  What  do  we  mean  by 
the  strong  expression  "self-respect," 
if  it  be  not  founded  upon  self-commun- 
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ion  ?  That  was  a  noble  answer  given 
by  a  boy,  when  assured  by  the 
tempter  that  no  one  would  see  him: 
"  Sir,  I  would  see  myself!"  and  there 
is  no  stronger  appeal  to  the  manhood 
of  a  man,  or  the  womanhood  of  a 
woman,  than  "This  above  all,  to  thy 
own  self  be  true  !" 

Let  us  recognize  and  appreciate  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  man.  Let 
us  work  upon  it  as  a  necessary  element 
in  all  reform  both  social  and  civil.  Let 
us  ring  out  the  cry  of  Carlyle,  "Let 


men  know  that  they  are  men  !"  Then, 
still  infinitely  removed  from  the  inspir- " 
ed  demand,  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect," 
let  us,  by  faith,  become  one  in  spirit 
with  the  Deity  in  human  form,  who, 
dwelling  on  Earth  and  partaking  of 
our  sorrows,  imparted  to  humanity  its 
superlative  glory;  bowing  before  "  that 
holy  form  which  rises  before  the  poor 
pilgrim  like  a  star  in  the  night,"  let 
us  with  love,  adoration,  and  homage 
exclaim,  Ecce  homo!  Ecce  Deus !! 

Henry  W.  Battle. 


ENTHUSIASM  NECESSARY  TO  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  political  and  moral 
foundations  of  all  Europe  were  up- 
heaved with  violence,  when  statesmen 
trembled  with  fear  for  the  safety  of 
their  fabrics,  and  "ministers  of  the 
altar  humbled  themselves  in  sack- 
cloth," an  Englishman  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India,  a  country  in  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  And,  though 
at  first  opposed  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
government,  within  forty  years  by 
teaching,  preaching,  and  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  various  dialects  of 
India,  he  accomplished  an  amount  of 
work  which,  in  its  eternal  results,  no 
intellect  can  compute,  no  imagination 
conceive.  The  labors  of  this  great 
missionary  have  "  poured  the  light  of 
life  "  upon  the  darkened  eyes  of  more 
people  than  have  the  labors  of  any 
other  man.  And  when  goodness  and 
usefulness  shall  constitute  the  stand- 
ard by  which  men  are  considered  great 


or  small,  few  of  the  myriads  that  have 
lived  will  stand  in  advance  of  William 
Carey.  But  when  we  consider  what 
this  great  benefactor  achieved,  the 
question  arises,  Why  was  it  that  he 
accomplished  so  much?  Was  it  be- 
cause he  was  so  great  a  genius?  or 
because  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
were  peculiarly  favorable  to  such  an 
enterprise?  Neither;  but  rather  the 
sine  qua  non  of  great  achievements — 
Enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm  may  be  regarded  as  the 
great  motive  power  for  human  action. 
See  that  engine  with  all  its  parts  prop- 
erly adjusted,  its  governing  apparatus 
in  gear,  standing  motionless  upon  the 
track ;  and  there  it  will  remain  till 
steam  be  applied  to  it.  Then  it  trav- 
erses the  country  with  lightning  ra- 
pidity, connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific.  Here  is  a  man,  a  noble 
being  he  is,  a  giant  in  intellect,  a  Solo- 
mon in  wisdom  ;  but  he  will  accom- 
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plish  nothing  unless  his  soul  be  fired 
with  the  electric  spark  of  enthusiasm. 
Every  gift,  of  however  noble  origin, 
is  latent  till  breathed  upon  by  enthu- 
siasm's exhilarating  breath. 

Those  countries  which  have  pos- 
sessed the  richest  soil  and  greatest 
natural  advantages,  and  which  pro- 
duced a  sufficient  variety  and  quantity 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  enable 
their  citizens  to  live  without  much 
labor,  either  physical  or  mental,  have 
generally  remained  poor,  and  failed  to 
produce  great  men — illustrating  the 
saying  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  that  man  is  as 
lazy  as  circumstances  will  allow  him 
to  be.  Scotland's  soil  is  unprolific, 
her  climate  bleak  and  uninviting,  yet 
she  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  history.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  Wallace,  Bruce,  Scott,  and  Stewart  ? 
How  seldom  is  it  that  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  attain  eminent  positions  !  The 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  world,  and 
those  who  have  made  the  greatest  im- 
press upon  their  own  age,  have  been 
men  descended  from  the  middle 
classes,  and  trained  in  the  school  of 
adversity. 

Were  men  not  lazy,  we  would  not 
see  so  many  quacks,  pettifoggers,  ig- 
norant pedagogues,  mischievous  dem- 
agogues and  sorry  preachers  stalking 
through  our  land.  What  all  these 
need  is  enthusiasm,  deep,  soul-stirring 
enthusiasm  to  arouse  them  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  duties  that  devolve 
upon  them,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
labor. 

Since  the  majority  prefer  to  hinder 
rather  than  help  him  who  is  engaged 
in  a  great  enterprise,  no  one  will  ac- 
complish anything  great  without  ens 


thusiasm.  When  one  surveys,  with 
his  mental  eye,  the  mountainous  dif- 
ficulties which  lie  before  him,  he  is 
almost  ready  to  give  up  in  despair. 
But  just  as  reflected  light  and  refract- 
ing atmosphere  lend  beauteous  hues 
to  the  face  of  nature,  so  imagination 
paints  beauty  and  hope  upon  the  pic- 
ture, and  he  imbibes  new  life  and  en- 
ergy. In  his  latter  days  there  were 
many  things  to  discourage  the  famous 
writer  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  was  poor 
and  blind,  and  for  a  while  was  com- 
pelled to  live  in  secret.  But  to  say 
nothing  of  his  other  great  produc- 
tions, his  tract  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is,  as  Mr.  Shaw 
says,  the  sublimest  plea  that  has  ever 
been  produced  for  the  great  principle 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion. 
Had  Columbus  not  had  faith  in  his 
convictions  and  an  extraordinary  zeal 
in  his  enterprise,  he  would  have  fal- 
tered ere  the  great  new  world  rose 
upon  the  horison. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  country 
was  endeavoring  to  induce  his  own 
denomination  in  this  State  to  build 
an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
orphans,  numerous  objections  were 
raised  from  various  quarters.  "  It  is 
the  wrong  time,  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  wrong  place,"  insisted  many.  But 
as  he  possessed  such  an  honest  zeal  in 
the  enterprise,  he  did  not  become  dis- 
mayed at  the  difficulties,  but  spoke  of 
it  so  often  and  so  earnestly  that  the 
public  were  compelled  to  give  atten- 
tion and  to  accept  his  views. 

To  say  that  thought  is  the  creator 
of  all  improvements,  and  the  distinc- 
tive glory  of  man,  is  to  assert  what 
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all  history  contradicts,  what  no  one 
can  believe,  and  what  would  change 
this  world  into  the  semblance  of  an 
iceberg.  What  has  mere  thought  ever 
done?  What  pagan  god  did  it  ever 
smite  to  the  dust  ?  Not  one  !  When 
did  it  ever  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
mankind  ? 

Erasmus  had  many  brilliant  quali- 
ties— genius,  wit,  learning,  and  taste. 
He  was  well  qualified  to  lead  the  van 
of  the  great  political  and  religious 
reformation  that  was  going  on  in  Eu- 
rope. And  as  he  was  such  a  power, 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants  de- 
sired his  assistance  ;  but  he  had  no 
strong  convictions.  When  the  Pope 
insisted  that  he  should  write  in  favor 
of  Catholicism,  at  first  he  refused,  but 
finally  he  wrote  on  a  subject  upon 
which  people  in  all  ages  have  differed. 
He  lacked  that  enthusiasm  which  ex- 
alts the  character  to  the  firmness  and 
energy  necessary  to  great  achieve- 
ments. 

Luther  did  not  possess  such  brilliant 
qualities,  but  he  possessed  what  is  far 
above  all  talents — enthusiasm.  The 
electric  spark  of  enthusiasm  not  only 
fired  his  own  noble  soul,  but  enabled 
him  to  inaugurate  a  movement  which 
swept  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  England,  and  Scotland  into 
the  stream  of  the  reformation,  and 
44  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  spiritual 
history  of  mankind."  His  matchless 
enthusiasm  burned  to  ashes  the  logic 
of  the  scholar,  dissolved  the  theories 
of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  ac- 
complished what  no  amount  of  argu- 
ment could  have  accomplished.  See 
him  standing  out  before  the  world— ^ 


one  lone  man  with  Emperor,  Elector, 
Pope — all  against  him,  exclaiming: 
"  Go  to  Worms  !  I  will  go  if  there  are 
as  many  devils  in  Worms  as  there  are 
tiles  upon  the  tops  of  the  houses." 

For  several  years  succeeding  the 
late  war  the  heart  of  humanity  grew 
cold,  the  zeal  of  the  age  was  as  unin- 
spiring as  the  roar  of  machinery.  Men 
could  be  bribed,  bought  and  sold  like 
dumb  cattle  in  the  political  market, 
because  the  magnificent  enthusiasm 
and  august  passions  of  patriotism  and 
old  parties  were  dead.  Public  im- 
provements languished,  roads  were 
not  built,  colleges  declined,  rust  and 
mildew  were  upon  everything,  not  al- 
together because  the  government  was 
oppressive,  not  because  men  had  no 
money,  no  credit,  no  resources  ;  but 
because  they  had  no  energy,  no  life, 
no  invincible  determination — no  en- 
thusiasm. 

So  cold  and  dead  had  men  become 
in  all  matters  that  even  parties  of 
pleasure  became  as  grim  as  the  Sen- 
ate of  Pilgrim  Fathers.  But  as  soon 
as  they  saw  that,  alas  !  they  had  re- 
mained inactive  too  long,  as  soon  as 
the  spark  of  enthusiasm  was  enkindled 
in  their  noble  breast,  they  aroused 
themselves  from  their  apathy,  a  new 
era  dawned  upon  the  history  of  our 
national  politics,  and  to-day  ours  is 
the  grandest  nation  under  the  sun. 

Every  step  of  progress  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  race  has  been  achieved  and 
secured  by  men  of  deep,  soul-stirring 
enthusiasm,  without  which  nothing 
great  can  be  achieved. 

J.  Stewart, 
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"  PONYING." 


This  is  preeminently  the  age  of  edu- 
cation. The  eighteenth  century,  with 
the  contempt  which  then  existed  for 
intellectual  improvement,  has  passed 
away.  Gentlemen,  in  their  various 
amusements,  exhibited  lack  of  refine- 
ment and  gentility.  Women  engaged 
to  an  alarming  extent  in  gambling, 
thus  setting  a  bad  example  for  their 
children.  Fops  manifested  great  de- 
light in  exposing  their  ignorance  of 
orthography,  as  well  as  of  standard 
literature.  But  the  reform  set  on  foot 
by  Steele  and  Addison  has  been  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  that  quite  the 
reverse  is  true  at  present.  In  these 
days  it  is  generally  the  case  that  un- 
educated people,  men  and  women 
who  have  not  attended  some  college 
for  several  years,  must  necessarily 
take  their  positions  in  the  background 
and  allow  the  more  cultivated  to 
stand  in  the  front  ranks.  No  longer 
does  wealth  or  birth  constitute  the 
passport  into  the  highest  orders  of 
society,  but  refinement  and  intellect- 
ual improvement  which  follow  hard 
upon  the  heels  of  earnest  efforts  after 
knowledge. 

This  principle  has  become  univer- 
sally prevalent  among  all  classes.  It 
seems  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere 
and  to  inflame  the  most  ignorant 
country  lad  with  an  incurable  desire 
to  come  to  college  and  rest  his  aching 
joints  on  the  benches  of  the  recitation 
room,  hard  and  uncushioned  though 
they  be.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
a  man  with  his  diploma  in  his  hand, 
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whether  he  got  it  honestly  or  not, 
whether  or  not  he  has  obtained  the 
diploma  and  some  one  else  has  re- 
ceived the  education,  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  his  associates  who 
have  none.  This  circumstance,  after 
inducing  men  of  different  degrees  of 
intellectual  power  to  come  to  college, 
has  gone  further,  and  induced  those 
who  are  lacking  either  in  brain  or 
moral  culture  to  resort  to  the  means 
generally  denominated  "  ponying,"  in 
order  to  get  their  diplomas. 

Now,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  uni- 
versally true  statement,  that  such  a 
course  weakens  the  intellect.  The 
most  obvious  way  in  which  this  oc- 
curs is  found  in  the  principle  that 
power  unutilized  is  power  lost.  Man 
is  the  noblest  work  of  God's  creation, 
and  the  mind  is  the  noblest  part  of 
man.  Within  that  mind  there  are 
powers  and  resources  which  are  incal- 
culable, but  which  will  continue  to 
dwindle  away  as  years  of  inactivity 
and  neglect  pass  by.  And  when  these 
faculties,  which  have  so  kindly  been 
committed  to  our  care,  are  used  only 
to  observe  and  remember  the  results 
of  others'  investigations,  the  cultiva- 
tion does  not  extend  beyond  the  sur- 
face, and  the  great  majority  of  these 
resources  remain  unchanged  in  their 
old  crude  and  dormant  condition. 
But  when  one  is  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  when  he  has  to  work  out 
the  knotty  sentences  in  Sophocles  and 
Livy  without  the  aid  of  translations, 
explore  all  alone  the  hidden  mysteries 
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of  the  Greek  verb,  and  master  the 
complications  of  the  subordinate  sen- 
tences in  Latin,  then  it  is  that  his 
brain  is  aroused  and  active  through 
and  through.  Then  it  is  that  he  plows 
deep,  subsoils  carefully,  fertilizes  well, 
sows  plentifully,  and  in  a  few  years  at 
most  will  be  prepared  to  reap  an  abun- 
dant harvest. 

And  not  only  so,  but  such  a  prac- 
tice tends  to  diminish  one's  confidence 
in  his  own  abilities.  Confidence  is 
half  the  battle,  under  what  circum- 
stances soever  it  may  be  found  ;  doubt 
and  irresolution  defeat  an  army  before 
the  enemy  is  in  sight.  Life  is  one 
continual  battle  against  opposition  of 
every  kind  and  adversity  of  every  de- 
gree of  severity.  Seldom  is  it  the 
case  that  the  forces  of  nature  and  the 
workings  of  Providence  conspire  to 
help  us  in  our  endeavors  to  attain 
unto  success,  but  most  frequently  it 
seems  that  everything  and  everybody 
have  deserted  us  and  taken  their  stand 
against  us.  At  college  is  the  place  to 
prepare  one's  self  for  these  struggles. 
There,  in  our  successes  and  our  de- 
feats, our  pleasures  and  our  troubles, 
our  resting  moments  and  our  working 
hours,  if  we  carefully  observe  them 
and  give  scrupulous  attention  to  our 
experiences  in  our  efforts  to  profit  by 
them,  we  may  get  a  good,  though  per- 
haps bitter,  foretaste  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  await  us  in  the  future. 
The  man  of  maturer  years  may  be 
seen  in  the  young  man  at  college,  his 
character  may  be  judged  by  the  char- 
acter which  he  exhibits  there,  and  the 
habits  which  are  formed  while  he  is 
young  and  active  will  cling  to  him  till 
gray  hairs  announce  the  advent  of  de- 


crepit old  age.  So,  if  a  young  man 
regularly  calls  to  his  aid  a  translation 
whenever  he  meets  an  obstinate  point, 
if  he  habitually  depends  on  something 
else  whenever  a  hard  problem  presents 
itself,  instead  of  exploring  his  own 
resources,  then  in  a  little  while  he  will 
have  lost  all  confidence  in  his  own 
abilities,  and  will  need  help  for  the 
solution  of  the  simplest  question,  and 
this  characteristic  will  accompany  him 
through  life. 

By  "  ponying,"  also,  a  great  deal 
is  lost  in  the  matter  of  individual, 
original  thinking.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  these  latter  days  it  is  too  much 
the  custom  of  those  who  write  com- 
positions, essays,  and  orations,  not 
only  to  take  ideas  from  other  men's 
writings,  but  to  take  their  exact  words 
and  expressions  without  due  credit. 
Dependence  on  translations  or  friends 
will  have  the  same  direful  effect. 

These  are  some  of  the  injurious  ef- 
fects which  "  ponying"  has  upon  the 
intellect  of  the  individual.  It  would 
be  well  if  the  man  who  engages  in  it 
were  the  only  loser.  It  has  always 
been  a  cardinal  principle  that  the  char- 
acter of  a  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruit. 
And  when  a  young  man  gets  his  di- 
ploma, by  the  "  skin  of  his  teeth"  it 
may  be,  and.  goes  out  into  the  world 
flourishing  it  as  his  only  recommenda- 
tion, he  is  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
work  his  Alma  Mater  performs, 
when  the  truth  of  the  business  is  that 
it  is  not  at  all  her  work,  but  some  one 
else's.  Such  a  one  has  not  only  se- 
riously injured  himself  for  life,  but  he 
has  brought  dishonor  on  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  graduate  by  de- 
ceiving its  instructors  and  obtaining  a 
diploma  unworthily. 
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The  general  sentiment  among  stu- 
dents should  be  so  strong  against  such 
dealings  as  these  as  to  render  them 
impossible. 

Chas.  E.  Brewer. 


"  Ponying"  is  generally  practised  on 
three  occasions,  namely,  in  prepara- 
tion for  daily  recitation,  on  daily  re- 
citation, and  on  examination. 

To  prepare  for  daily  recitations, 
those  who  follow  this  practice,  gener- 
all  use  translations,  keys,  and  such 
like.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  there  be 
no positiveregulations  forbiddingtheir 
use,  they  will  be  used  to  'a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  all  institutions.  In  high 
schools  there  are  generally  such  regu- 
lations. In  most  colleges  it  is  other- 
wise. They  are  institutions  for  men 
and  gentlemen,  and  on  this  ground 
freedom  from  restraint  is  largely 
granted  to  the  students  ;  which  is  too 
often  abused,  especially  in  the  way  of 
"  ponying."  The  cause  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  laziness  and  to  that  aversion 
to  study  which  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  so  many  students.  Some, 
however,  who  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  not  follow  the  practice, 
are  led  to  do  so  by  press  of  work. 
However  that  may  be,  the  practice  is 
wrong  and  injurious;  for,  aside  from 
the  effect  of  defeating  the  very  end 
of  study — training — and  lessening  the 
independence  of  the  student,  there  is 
an  element  of  positive  dishonesty  in 
it.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
deception.  It  is  palming  off  on  a  pro- 
fessor the  rendering  of  a  passage,  or 
the  solution  of  a  problem,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  is  not  one's  own. 
May-be  by  this  means  the  student  will 


!  be  able  to  get  a  better  mark  ;  but  in 
|  the  long  run  he  will  come  out  want- 
I  ing.    He  will  get  a  reputation  for 
scholarship  which  he  cannot  sustain 
in  after  life  ;  and,  in  endeavoring  to 
come  up  to  the  standard— which,  by 
|  the  way,  is  a  high  one— raised  by  the 
world  for  a  college  graduate,  he  will 
|  be  forced  to  resort  to  means  similar 
j  to  the  one  he  used  at  college.  He 
}  will  either  have  to  rely  on  ethers  to 
!  do  his  brain  work  for  hira,  or  he  will 
appropriate  the  brain  work  of  others 
without  giving   them    credit  for  it. 
Then   the  road  to  plagiarism,  bold 
and  open,  is  plain.    It  is  sometimes 
argued  that  translations  may  be  used 
without  injury  and  even-to  advantage, 
j  Whiskey  may  be  used  without  injury 
I  and  even  to  advantage,  but,  alas  !  how 
seldom  is  it  the  case  ! 

As  for  "  ponying  "  on  daily  recitation, 
little  need  be  said.  Every  man's  con- 
science tells  him  that  S  it  is  wrong: 
else,  why  is  it  that  the  one  who  is  go- 
ing to  peep  into  his  book,  skulks  be- 
hind the  bench?  and  why  is  it  that 
I  the  one  who  has  an  example  worked 
out  on  his  cuff  or  on  a  piece  of  paper 
in  his  pocket,  every  now  and  then 
looks  around  with  a  guilty  expression 
on  his  face  to  see  if  the  -professor  is 
I  watching  him — why?  Nothing  can 
be  more  destructive  of  the  moral  sense 
of  a  student  than  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  this  thing.  Continuance  in  it 
is  but  a  step  towards  the  crowning 
shame  of  college  life,  namely,  "  pony- 
ing "  on  examination. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  a  boy 
who  will,  after  having  signed  a  pledge 
that  he  has  neither  given- nor  received 
aid  on  an  examination,  hand  in  his 
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paper  with  his^own  name  signed  to 
it — a  paper,  however,  which  he  per- 
haps has  copied  from  leaves  torn  from 
some  translation,  or  from  examples 
concealed  in  his  tablet,  thus  adding 
perjury  to  deception — such  an  one  is 
unworthy  to  associate  with  gentlemen. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  influence  of  sev- 
eral such  will  in  a  short  time  well  nigh 
destroy  the  moral  sentiment  of  a  whole 
college.  Expulsion  is  too  lenient 
treatment.  How  a  man  who  does 
this  can  hold  up  his  head  among  his 
fellow-students  and  expect  to  be  re- 
spected by  them  is  a  mystery.  Yet 
some  do,  and  sometimes,  strange  to 
say,  they  talk  about  it  as  if  it  were 
something  to  be  proud  of.  What  is 
the  reason  ?  The  explanation  is  not 
easy  to  find.  It  will  be  found  only 
when  men  explain  the  secret  of  all 
other  kinds  of  wrong-doing.  But  we 
may  get  some  clue  to  the  secret  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  general  sentiment 
existing  among  students  against  one 
who  fails  on  examination  ;  and  know- 
ing this,  some  who  are  doubtful  about 
"  getting  through,"  resort  to  dishonest 
means.  It  is  false  pride.  A  thousand 
times  better  would  it  be  to  "  fall 
through  "  on  every  examination,  and 
never  get  a  diploma,  than  to  have  the 
consciousness  of  being  through,  not 
by  virtue  of  any  merit  in  one's  self, 
but  by  the  practice  of  outright  dis. 
honesty.  A  clear  conscience  is  better 
than  a  college  diploma. 

This  practice,  just  as  cheating  on 
recitation,  opens  up  the  road  to  dis- 
honesty in  after  life.    If  a  student  at  I 
college  will  sign  his  name  to  work 
which  \%  not  his  own,  in  order  to  have  j 
the  name  of  being  able  to  pass  an  j 


examination,  why  will  he  not  after 
leaving  college  sign  some  other  man's 
name  to  a  check  ?  one  is  scarcely 
worse  than  the  other.  To  do  one  is 
to  make  it  harder  to  resist  doing  the 
other,  should  a  favorable  opportunity 
present  itself. 

The  remedy?  With  respect  to 
translations,  if  the  use  of  them  be  an 
evil,  the  very  root  of  the  remedy  lies 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
disposed  to  use  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  injury  they  are  doing 
themselves.  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  some  from  using  them, 
while  upon  others  it  will  have  little  or 
no  effect.  Just  as  men  will  continue 
to  drink  in  full  view  of  the  inevitable 
consequence,  so  some  will  continue 
this  practice  regardless  of  results. 
Such  must  be  left  to  their  own  way. 

For  the  man  who  is  so  far  lost  to 
all  sense  of  honor  as  to  sign  his  name 
to  a  pledge  that  he  has  received  no 
aid  on  an  examination,  when,  in  re- 
ality, he  has  done  scarcely  anything 
else, — for  him  the  air  should  be  made 
so  hot  that  he  could  not  stand  it.  He 
should  be  frowned  down  by  all  honest 
men.  They  should  not  associate  with 
him.  If  this  be  done,  he  will  soon 
find  some  urgent  business  calling  him 
away  from  college  ;  and  he  will  doubt- 
less heed  the  call.  Let  him  go.  A 
happy  riddance. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  first  begin- 
nings of  wrongdoing  in  this  direc- 
tion be  shunned. 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Walter  P.  Stradley. 
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It  may  be  presumed  that  every  one 
who  has  been  connected  with  a  col- 
lege knows  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
"ponying."  Many  of  us  poor  pedes- 
trians trudging  along  the  rough  road 
to  knowledge  have  seen  others  mount- 
ed upon  "  ponies"  "  ride"  by  us.  It 
is  also  presumed  in  these  remarks  that 
no  one  doubts  that  this  practice  is 
pernicious,  morally  and  intellectually. 

Its  bad  effects  may  be  seen  daily; 
for  all  self-respect  and  self-reliance  are 
lost  when  a  man  lowers  himself  to 
"  ponying,"  and  its  shadow  rests  upon 
his  countenance,  unless  he  is  extraor- 
dinarily brazen-faced. 

There  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes 
to  the  truth,  and  we  must  acknowl. 
edge  that  the  practice  of  cheating  on 
examinations  is  alarmingly  on  the  in- 
crease among  our  students.  During  a 
course  of  four  years  at  college,  we 
have  never  seen- it  so  prevalent — while 
it  is  true  that  it  has  always  been  prac- 
tised to  some  extent,  yet  it  was  done 
very  secretly,  and  the  one  who  prac- 
tised it  did  not  dare  to  tell  of  it.  But 
now  the  vice  holds  up  its  head  openly 
and  boastfully.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  anybody  could  be  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  honor  and  of  shame  as 
to  cheat  on  an  examination,  and  then 
deliberately  take  an  oath  that  he  has 
received  no  assistance.  But  we  know 
that  there  are  some  among  us  who 
not  only  do  this,  but  talk  about  it 
afterwards.  Instead  of  preparing  for 
examinations,  "ponies"  are  prepared 
and  carried  into  the  examination  room. 
You  have  toiled  day  and  night  until 
your  head  is  ready  to  split,  and  an- 
other man  looks  over  your  shoulder 
and  copies  your  work.    Although  a 


majority  of  the  boys  would  contemn 
the  idea  of  cheating  themselves,  yet 
they  are  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  the  propagation  of  the  vice  in  that 
they  tolerate  it  in  others.  A  new  stu- 
dent, perhaps,  would  not  at  first  so 
debase  himself,  but  after  awhile  he 
sees  those  who  practise  it  mingling 
socially  with  those  who  do  not,  and 
even  "  hail  fellows  well  met"  with 
many.  He  begins  to  think  that  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  he  supposed,  and  at  last 
almost  unconsciously  glides  into  it. 

Wake  Forest  is  not  the  only  suffer- 
er. But  let  us  set  the  other  colleges 
a  good  example  and  break  down  this 
vice.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which 
it  can  be  done,  and  that  is  the  strong 
sentiment  of  the  students  against  it. 
The  Faculty  may  make  law  after  law, 
but  there  will  always  be  found  some 
cunning  enough  to  evade  them,  or 
mean  enough  to  violate  them.  It  rests 
entirely  with  the  boys  themselves 
whether  there  shall  be  cheating  on  ex- 
aminations. The  boys  at  McCabe's 
school  in  Petersburg  report  every  man 
caught  cheating.  He  is  brought  be- 
fore a  tribunal  of  his  companions,  and, 
if  found  guilty,  is  commanded  to  pack 
up  and  leave.  But.  almost  every  boy 
here  would  recoil  from  the  idea  of  in- 
forming on  another  student,  nor  would 
it  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. But  what  we  can  and  ought  to 
do,  is  to  make  this  climate  so  un- 
healthy for  the  man  who  "ponies"  that 
he  will  voluntarily  leave.  When  he 
finds  that  he  is  socially  ostracised, 
loathed  by  all,  and  shunned  as  if  he 
were  a  leper — for  indeed  he  is  affected 
with  a  leprosy  which  will  destroy  the 
manly  work  at  college — he  will  seek 
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more  congenial  regions.  It  may  take 
several  years  to  get  up  this  sentiment, 
but  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  It  may 
be  hard  to  treat  a  fellow-student  as  if 
he  were  a  felon,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  to  purify  the  college.  So  long  as 
the  vice  is  blandly  tolerated  it  will  go 


on  increasing.  But  by  carrying  out 
this  plan,  such  a  feeling  of  honor  will 
exist,  and  cheating  be  held  in  such 
detestation,  that  either  a  man  will  not 
dare  to  cheat,  or,  if  he  does,  will  find 
the  atmosphere  too  warm  for  him. 

R.  H.  Whitehead. 
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WHY  SO  MANY  FAIL  IN  COLLEGE. 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  persons  fail 
when  trying  to  lead  successful  lives? 
Is  it  not  because  they  have  no  just 
appreciation  of  life,  and  their  minds 
are  unable  to  comprehend  the  value 
of  living  a  noble  life?  They  seem  to 
act  as  if  they  had  never  spent  a  mo- 
ment in  serious  consideration  of  the 
best  way  to  prepare  for  living.  The 
very  principle  which  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  laying  a  foundation  upon 
which  they  can  build  their  character, 
is  practically  lost  sight  of.  They  fail 
to  begin  right  in  youth,  and  having 
nothing,  when  old,  that  will  do  to  rely 
upon — for  they  have  been  "sowing 
wild  oats  " — they  accomplish  nothing. 
The  cause  of  such  failures  is  that  they 
have  no  definite  purpose  and  aim  in 
life. 

Is  it  not  so  with  many  boys  in  their 
college  career?  They  have  the  wrong 
idea  of  college  life,  not  giving  due 
weight  to  its  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities. Such  persons  as  these  go  to 
school,  being  destitute  of  any  fixed 
purpose,  and  instead  of  placing  them- 
selves in  the  very  front  rank  and  mak- 
ing men  of  themselves,  they  soon  be- 
gin to  float  with  the  tide  of  the  indo- 
lent ones.  Should  any  one  ask  them 
why  they  act  thus,  they  would  quite 
readily  answer  that  it  was  not  at  all 
their  intention  to  do  so.  So  every 
thing  they  do  is  without  a  purpose — 
not  intentional. 

There,  are  some  who  have  this  sin- 


gleness of  purpose,  but  they  know  not 
how  to  start.  They  know  not  what 
course  to  take.  They  would  like  to 
take  the  higest,  but  for  want  of  means 
and  time,  they  deem  it  best  for  them 
to  begin  some  lower  course.  And  so 
they  go  to  work,  determined  to  get 
out  of  it  all  the  good  possible.  That 
course  would  do  very  well  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  often  it  may  prevent  their 
taking  another  which  possibly  they 
ought  to  take. 

When  they  are  near  the  completion 
of  their  mapped-out  college  work, 
they  begin  to  think  of  what  they 
might  have  accomplished,  if  they  had 
only  raised  the  eyes  of  their  mind  a 
little  higher,  and  had  seen  the  benefits 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  taking 
the  highest  course.  After  having  la- 
bored for  some  time  in  a  certain  di- 
rection, they  find  that  they  cannot 
advantageously  change,  for  they  have 
not  started  in  a  proper  manner;  they 
have  left  off  the  very  study  which  was 
so  important  for  them  to  carry  along 
with  them  from  the  beginning. 

How  often  is  it  the  case  that  many 
of  our  boys  decide,  at  first,  to  take  a 
low  degree,  and  fail  to  take  Greek, 
Latin,  *or  Mathematics,  and  though 
they  might  afterwards  have  a  strong 
desire  to  pursue  a  higher  course  of 
study,  yet  they  cannot  do  that,  for  it 
requires  such  a  long  time  to  complete 
any  one  of  these  studies.  Let  those 
who  intend  going  to  college,  deter- 
mine before  leaving  home  to  do  some- 
thing while  at  school ;  aim  for  the 
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highest,  and  then  start  right  by  lay- 
ing a  broad  foundation  upon  which 
the  structure  of  knowledge  can  be 
built,  and  then  they  need  not  have 
any  fears  that  their  mental  structure 
will  ever  fall,  for  it  will  stand  unshaken 
while  life  exists.  J.  W.  W. 


STUDENT S  AID  ASSOCIATION. 


It  now  looks  as  if  the  broad  and  in- 
viting field  of  usefulness  spreading 
before  this  Association  is  to  be  en- 
tered upon  in  earnest.  At  the  Di- 
rectors' meeting  of  December  1 5th  the 
plan  upon  which  its  funds  are  to  be 
loaned  was  agreed  upon.  On  account 
of  its  general  interest  we  copy  the 
resolution  in  full  : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  funds  of  this  Association 
shall  be  loaned  on  real  estate  or  such  other  secu- 
rity as  may  be  deemed  reliable  by  the  investing 
committee  :  provided,  however,  that  every  donor 
at  the  time  of  making  a  donation  shall  have  the 
right  to  designate  the  mode  of  investing  his  dona- 
tion. 

That  the  notes  taken  for  the  loan  of  money 
shall  mature  not  more  than  five  years  after  date, 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum." 

The  amount  raised  at  the  late  Con- 
vention in  the  two  or  three  minutes 
allowed  to  a  collection  for  this  object 
showed  the  readiness  with  which 
the  people  will  take  hold  of  it.  A 
boy  struggling  with  ignorance  and 
poverty  leagued  to  repress  his  aspira- 
tions and  circumscribe  his  usefulness 
appeals  at  once  and  strongly  to  every 
generous  heart.  And  so  the  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  W.  C.  Powell,  gets  some 
money  every  few  days  ;  but,  looking 
at  the  great  and  pressing  need,  it  j 
comes  very  slowly.    We  take  heart  1 


now,  however.  The  Directors  have 
appointed  an  Agent  who  will  put  the 
work  of  the  Association  before  the 
people  and  push  it.  Mr.  N.  B.  Brough- 
ton,  of  Raleigh,  has  accepted  that 
work.  He  is  well  known  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  as  a  successful  business 
man,  a  zealous  Christian  worker,  and 
a  warm  friend  of  education. 

W.  L.  P. 


A  NEW  SCHEME  OF  COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT. 


A  scheme  which  commits  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  college  largely  to  the 
students  themselves,  has  been  adopted 
by  some  institutions.  The  one  quite 
recently  adopted  by  Harvard  provides 
that  a  permanent  conference  commit- 
tee be  established  consisting  of  five 
members  of  the  faculty  and  sixteen 
students,  five  from  the  senior  class, 
four  from  the  junior  class,  three  from 
the  sophomore  class,  two  from  the 
freshman  class,  and  two  at  large  from 
the  college.  The  president  appoints 
the  five  members  from  the  faculty, 
and  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
is  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. The  student  members  are 
elected  by  ballot  from  the  body  of 
students.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
conference  committee  to  discuss  sub- 
jects proposed  either  by  its  faculty 
members  or  the  student  members. 
And  it  has  the  power  to  discuss  the 
u  mutual  relations"  of  faculty  and 
students,  and  any  question  in  which 
the  under-graduates  have  an  interest. 
Any  resolution  passed  by  a  majority 
j  vote  of  the  student  members  of  the 
1  conference  committee  will  be  reported 
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to  the  faculty,  and  the  action  of  the 
faculty  will  be  made  known  to  the 
conference.  And  any  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  students  presented  to 
the  committee,  that  is  not  too  trivial, 
will  be  forwaded  to  the  faculty. 

This  scheme  has  proved  .advanta- 
geous to  both  faculty  and  students  in 
institutions  when  it  has  been  judi- 
ciously executed,  and,  doubtless,  will 
in  any  case  when  properly  carried  out. 
If  Geneva  College  had  had  such  a 
committee,  perhaps  the  "  troubles  " 
between  its  faculty  and  junior  class 
which  have  occasioned  so  many  un- 
friendly remarks  and  criticisms  could 
have  been  settled  without  any  diffi- 
culty. This  new  scheme  is  attracting 
attention  and  will  be  carefully  watched, 
especially  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  college  government.  J.  S. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

The  primary  object  of  formal  writ- 
ten examinations  in  our  schools  is  to 
test  one's  knowledge  of  the  studies  he 
has  gone  over.  But  it  may  be  quest- 
ioned whether  such  a  test  is  necessary. 
A  teacher  to  whom  students  recite 
every  day,  and  who  as  often  questions 
them  on  the  minutiae  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  will  doubtless 
know  how  much  each  one  knows 
about  his  studies  without  resorting 
to  the  much  dreaded  process  of  writ- 
ten examinations.  And  if  a  professor 
should  not  be  willing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  making  out  the  stu- 
dent's standing  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge  of  his  attainments,  he 
could  avoid  the  accusation  of  par- 


tiality by  letting  the  daily  mark  de- 
termine it. 

It  may  be  even  doubted  whether 
these  examinations  are  correct  tests 
of  one's  knowledge  of  a  subject.  They 
are  generally  made  at  the  end  of  every 
term  of  five  months  on  all  the  ground 
gone  over  during  that  time.  Now, 
from  that  may  be  selected  at  least  six 
examinations  involving  fourteen  quest- 
ions each;  and  there  would  be  a 
marked  difference  in  the  grade  of  each 
of  the  same  class  as  represented  by 
the  results  of  his  work  on  each  of 
these  examinations,  except,  perhaps, 
the  very  few  who  may  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  treat- 
ed. One  student  is  often  required  to 
take  a  lower  grade  than  another  who 
is  less  thorough  than  himself  simply 
because  he  is  not  able  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  happened  to  be 
asked.  The  professor  is  not  unfre- 
quently  surprised  at  the  low  grade  of 
some  members  of  his  class  who  pos- 
sess a  fair  knowledge  of  the  whole 
subject. 

It  is  also  urged  in  favor  of  examina- 
tions that  they  stimulate  students  to 
greater  efforts  in  trying  to  master 
their  text-books,  and  that,  if  they  are 
willing  to  excuse  themselves  with  a 
mere  superficial  knowledge  of  their 
lessons  daily  assigned,  they  will  be 
forced  to  hard  study  at  the  approach 
of  the  time  for  examinations.  But  the 
fault  of  examinations  in  this  respect 
is  that  their  stimulating  influence  is 
not  constant.  Most  men  are  naturally 
indolent,  and  they  need  some  power- 
ful stimulus  to  awaken  their  powers 
and  call  forth  constant  exertion.  The 
general  acceptance  of  this  truth  is 
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manifested  by  the  universal  custom  of 
offering  scholarship  medals.  Many 
students  will  not  apply  themselves  to 
hard  study  until  just  before  the  time 
for  examinations.  Then,  by  a  process 
of  cramming  they  will  strain  their 
minds  to  the  utmost  that  they  may 
be  able  to  pass  the  line  of  proficiency. 

Now,  there  is  no  real  discipline  of 
mind  in  this.  The  object  of  taking  a 
course  at  college  is  to  train  the  mind 
to  habits  of  thinking.  But  a  very 
superficial  knowledge  of  what  one  en- 
counters and  a  habit  of  inaccurate 
thinking  is  the  most  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  such  a  process.  This 
habit  of  skimming  the  surface  on  daily 
recitations  also  occasions  such  a  con- 
stant mortification  and  loss  of  self- 
respect  that  some  boys  will  actually 
resort  to  dishonest  means  before  they 
will  suffer  the  chagrin  and  humiliation 
attending  failure  on  examination. 
Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  "  one  lesson  or  one  book,  per- 
fectly and  thoroughly  understood, 
would  do  you  more  good  than  ten 
lessons,  or  ten  books,  not  half  studied," 
there  ought  to  be  a  regulation  in  every 
school  requiring  every  student  to  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  possible  a  per- 
fect mastery  of  each  lesson  by  mak- 
ing the  minimum  daily  mark  very 
high.  The  student  then  could  not 
defer  his  real  work  till  near  the  time 
for  examination,  but  would  be  forced 
to  thoroughly  understand  his  text- 
books as  he  goes  over  them.  He  would 
of  necessity  acquire  a  habit  of  probing 
deep  into  the  minutiae  of  every  sub- 
ject encountered  ;  for  his  getting  a 
diploma  would  depend  directly  upon 
his  daily  toils,  and  not  upon  occasional 


spasmodic  efforts.  Equipped  with 
such  mental  discipline  as  this,  the  stu- 
dent would  not  resort  to  the  preva- 
lent practice  of  cramming  for  exami- 
nations. Indeed,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  examinations;  for  the  reviews 
could  be  made  more  valuable  by  put- 
ting them  under  the  head  of  daily  reci- 
tations, and  there  would  be  no  tempta- 
tion to  dishonesty  on  examination. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  written  ex- 
aminations have  not  served  the  pur- 
pose well  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed, but  it  is  believed  that  a  regulation 
laying  more  stress  on  daily  work  and 
making  it  the  basis  of  graduation  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  better.  This 
conclusion  has  been  reached  from  ob- 
serving so  many  inaccurate  scholars 
going  out  from  our  institutions,  men, 
too,  with  minds  originally  bright.  It 
is  thought  that  this  suggestion  is  prac- 
ticable. O.  F.  T. 


A  TRIFLE  FRIVOLOUS. 


M.  Taine  in  his  study  of  Thackeray 
has  a  strong  piece  of  contrast  between 
the  French  temperament  and  the 
English  temperament.  He  fancies  he 
sees  a  score  of  lively  people  gathered 
in  a  drawing-room  or  artist's  studio  in 
France.  They  must  be  amused,  that 
is  their  character.  You  may  speak  to 
them  of  human  wickedness,  but  on 
condition  of  diverting  them.  Teach 
a  lesson,  and  they  will  yawn.  Laugh, 
it  is  the  rule — in  good  humor  and  in 
very  lightness  of  spirit.  This  nimble 
wit  glides  and  flickers  on  the  mere  sur- 
face of  things.  Satisfy  it  by  imitat- 
ing it,  and  to  please  gay  people  be 
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gay.  Be  polite,  is  the  second  com- 
mandment, very  like  the  first.  You 
would  wound  them  by  trying  to  carry 
conviction  by  dint  of  solid  arguments. 
A  hinted  smile  is  better  than  a  sound 
syllogism.  On  the  other  hand,  across 
seven  leagues  of  sea  our  author  finds  in 
a  great  unadorned  hall,  swept  and  or- 
derly, five  hundred  long  faces  gloomy 
and  subdued.  It  is  clear  they  are 
not  there  to  amuse  themselves.  Their 
laughter  is  a  convulsion  as  stiff  as 
their  gravity.  Let  us  not  skim  over 
our  subject,  but  impress  it ;  let  us  not 
dally,  but  strike.  Our  hearers  came 
here  to  be  taught ;  they  demand 
worked-out  refutations  and  complete 
explanations.  If  they  have  paid  to 
come  in,  it  was  to  hear  advice  which 
they  might  apply. 

The  passage  presents  two  extremes 
not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in 
the  lighter  current  literature  of  the 
day.  Now  and  then  one  comes  upon 
a  grave  and  sombre  Puritan  of  a  pa- 
per, of  the  fax-and-figgers  type,  above 
whose  even  dullness  no  imp  of  fun 
ever  peeps.  Perhaps  quite  as  often  one 
comes  upon  a  silly  sheet  in  which  the 
imp  of  fun  runs  clean  away  with  the 
fax  and  Jiggers.  The  tendency  toward 
the  latter  type  is  marked  in  many  of 
the  college  papers  which  fall  under 
our  eye,  particularly  in  their  editorial 
departments.  Now,  all  the  above,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  a  very  long  pre- 
liminary to  some  very  short  sugges- 
tions which  we  desired  to  make  to  our 
fun-loving  friends  of  the  college  press. 
At  the  risk  of  being  thought  censori- 
ous and  officious,  we  here  set  them 
down. 

i.  The  uniform  French  frivolity  is 


quite  as  grotesque  as  the  uniform 
English  gravity;  both  are  alike  un- 
natural. The  best  of  men,  we  are 
told,  relish  a  joke  now  and  then.  Ex- 
actly ;  but  it  is  likely  that  even  the 
best  of  men  would  prove  rebellious 
under  an  unvarying  regimen  of  soup 
and  catsup.  "  Professed  wits,"  says 
Sidney  Smith,  "though  they  are  gen- 
erally courted  for  the  amusement  they 
afford,  are  seldom  respected  for  the 
qualities  they  possess.  The  character 
of  a  mere  wit  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider as  very  amiable,  very  respecta- 
ble, or  very  safe." 

2.  A  friend  recently  remarked  to 
the  writer  that  such  and  such  a  maga- 
zine seemed  to  be  got  up  primarily 
for  the  amusement  of  the  students  of 
the  institution  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. A  large  part  of  the  jokes  pre- 
sume a  knowledge  of  local  circum- 
stances and  events  which  nobody  but 
the  students  there,  and  often  only  a 
small  circle  of  these,  can  be  expected 
to  possess. 

3.  Mr.  John  Ashton  tells  us  that  the 
jest  books  and  ballads  of  "  Merrie 
England  "  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  now  little  known  to  the  general 
public  because  no  publisher  would  be 
bold  enough  to  reproduce  them.  Of 
course  the  decency  of  the  press  is  not 
so  outraged  in  any  of  our  college  pub- 
lications. Sometimes,  however,  they 
admit  into  their  columns  droll  inci- 
dents and  quips  which  do  no  credit 
to  their  undoubted  respect  for  the 
tastes  of  refined  society.  And  so  our 
last  suggestion  is,  use  a  little  care 
here,  else  the  spice  of  fun  may  grow 
musty  and  spoil  the  whole  preserve. 
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The  Dakota  Move. — The  inhabi- 
tants of  southern  Dakota  have  organ- 
ized a  State  government  of  their  own, 
and  have  voted  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  Territory.  Their  so-called 
legislature  has  elected  members  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  are 
now  demanding  admittance  into  the 
Union,  claiming  that  Congress  has  no 
right  to  refuse  them.  The  central  and 
northern  portions  of  the  Territory  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  division  which 
the  southern  part  claims  to  have  right- 
fully made;  but  they  desire  that  the 
whole  Territory  be  admitted  as  one 
State. 

Now  this  southern  section  is  much 
more  populous  than  the  rest  of  the 
Territory,  and  it  has  made  greater 
advancement  in  material  development; 
and  there  also  seems  to  be  a  consid- 
erable difference  of  sentiment  between 
the  two  sections.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  Congress  ought  to  give  one 
section  the  advantages  of  State  gov- 
ernment and  leave  the  rest  without 
them.  And  since  the  southern  section 
is  Republican,  and  would  increase  the 
power  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  present  Democratic  Congress 
will  doubtless  be  slow  to  comply  with 
its  arrogant  demand. 

ANEW  WONDER. — A  French  chem- 
ist, M.  Pasteur,  has  for  the  last  five 
years  given  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  experiments  upon  rabbits 
and  other  animals,  with  the  view  of 
discovering  a  cure  for  hydrophobia. 


He  announced  to  the  world  in  1884 
that  he  had  met  with  complete  suc- 
cess;  but  it  was  not  until  last  year 
that  public  confidence  sanctioned  the 
application  of  his  remedy  to  human 
beings.  He  is  now  attracting  patients 
threatened  with  that  terrible  malady 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  French  government  has  provided 
him  with  one  of  the  public  hospitals 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  patients, 
whom  he  treats  without  charge. 

His  wonderful  cure  is  effected  by  a 
system  of  inoculation.  He  keeps  the 
hydrophobia  virus  in  the  bodies  of 
rabbits,  transmitting  it  from  one  to 
another.  He  proceeds  in  his  treat- 
ment by  inserting  the  vaccine  under 
the  skin  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
once  or  twice  a  day,  first  using  a  weak 
virus,  then  a  stronger,  and  so  on  till 
the  patient  actually  experiences  a 
mild  form  of  hydrophobia.  The  pro- 
cess requires  about  fifteen  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  patient  is  put  to 
very  slight  inconvenience  on  account 
of  the  treatment. 

He  has  four  boys  from  America 
under  his  treatment  now.  Edward 
R)^an,  Austin  Fitzgerald,  William 
Lane,  and  Patric  Reynolds  were  bitten 
by  a  mad-dog  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the 
2nd  of  last  month,  and  the  people  of 
that  city  immediately  made  up  money 
enough  to  send  them  to  Paris.  Their 
cases  will  be  watched  with  peculiar 
interest,  since  they  were  the  first 
Americans  sent  to  test  the  new  dis- 
covery. There  has  been  great  excite- 
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ment  in  Newark  ever  since  these  boys 
happened  to  their  misfortune.  In- 
deed, it  is  feared  that  an  epidemic  of 
the  rabies  is  raging  in  the  North. 
Even  New  York  has  caught  ^up  the 
excitement,  and  every  precaution  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
supposed  malady.  Every  dog  that 
acts  a  little  strangely  is  thought  to 
have  rabies,  and  is  immediately  dis- 
patched. It  is  possible  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  this  wild  excitement, 
since  there  is  no  positive  proof  that 
any  of  the  slaughtered  brutes  were 
suffering  from  hydrophobia,  not  even 
the  one  that  bit  the  lads  in  New 
Jersey. 

Hope  for  Ireland! — After  many 
centuries  of  suffering  and  constant 
battling  against  the  cruel  treatment 
which  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
England,  the  Irish  people  are  now 
about  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  home 
rule,  for  which  they  have  been  con- 
tending so  long.  Their  most  success- 
ful leader,  Mr.  Parnell,  whose  political 
strength  is  so  great  that  his  requests 
cannot  be  passed  by  unnoticed,  is  still 
tenaciously  demanding  that  his  people 
be  allowed  to  govern  themselves.  The 
bearing  of  the  political  parties  in  Eng- 
land toward  the  Irish  problem  has 
put  the  English  statesmen  to  their 
wits'  end  to  know  just  how  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  They  fear  that  if 
Ireland. has  a  parliament  of  its  own, 
it  will  make  laws  directly  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  England  in  retaliation 
for  her  own  long  sufferings. 

The  uncertainty  which  has  over- 
shadowed the  political  situation  in 
England  since  the  recent  election,  was 


removed  somewhat  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  announcement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
programme,  which  favors  Irish  home 
rule  with  certain  limitations.  It  is 
now  thought  that  Mr.  Parnell  will  not 
rely  on  the  Tories,  with  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  formed  an  alliance  in 
the  election,  but  will  look  to  the  Lib- 
erals for  that  genuine  sympathy  which 
will  make  the  coming  change  of  the 
most  advantage  to  Ireland. 

That  England  will  make  some  con- 
cessions to  Ireland  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
but  what  the  extent  of  those  conces- 
sions will  be  is  the  question  that  is 
now  creating  much  excitement  in 
London.  Certainly  notching  less  than 
a  parliament  to  have  supreme  control 
over  Irish  affairs  will  satisfy  Mr.  Par- 
nell and  his  adherents. 

Congress  in  Session. — Soon  after 
Congress  met  a  bill  granting  a  pension 
of  $5,000  a  year  to  the  widow  of  Gen. 
Grant  passed  both  houses  without 
discussion.  A  Republican  from  Wis- 
consin was  the  only  one  who  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  he  did  so  without 
giving  any  reasons  for  his  position. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presiden- 
tial succession,  in  case  of  necessity, 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  session, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  House,  has 
again  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Hoar. 
It  gives  the  succession  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  in  the  following 
order  :  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War, 
Attorney-General,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
lastly  Post-Master-General.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall has  prepared  a  bill  making  the 
term  of  office  of  the  Presidential  Elec- 
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tors  four  years,  so  that  in  case  the 
President  is  removed  by  any  cause 
and  the  Vice-President  becomes  Presi- 
dent, the  electors  shall  elect  another 
Vice-President  ;  and  in  case  of  the  re- 
moval of  both  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  electors  shall  meet  and 
elect  others.  This  bill  also  provides 
that  the  succession  mentioned  in  Air. 
Hoar's  bill  shall  be  the  order  of  suc- 
cession till  the  electors  meet. 

Wade  Hampton's  bill  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  any  member  of  either  j 


house  to  solicit  the  appointment  of 
any  one  to  office  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  which 
proposes  to  fine  such  an  offender  not 
more  than  $3-000  nor  less  than  $500, 
brought  a  smile  from  the  dignified 
senators  assembled.  The  evil  which 
this  bill  aims  to  correct  is  apparent, 
and  it  occasions  much  unnecessary 
annoyance  and  confusion,  but  the 
senators  think  that  legislation  is  not 
the  proper  method  of  repairing  the 
evil.  O.  F.  T. 


EDUCATIONAL 


— The  wealthiest  college  in  America 
is  Columbia. 

— A  chapel  costing  $250,000  is  in 
progress  of  erection  at  Lehigh. 

— Johns  Hopkins  University  is  to 
have  a  one  hundred  thousand  dollar  la- 
boratory. 

— There  are  130  pupils  in  attend- 
ance at  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Guilford 
county,  N.  C. 

— The  oldest  student  on  record  is 
at  the  University  of  Vermont.  He  is 
83  years  old  and  in  the  class  of  '86. 

— An  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege at  Mount  Pleasant,  to  raise  an 
endowment  fund  for  that  institution. 

— In  memory  of  his  deceased  wife, 
Hon.  H.  W.  Sage  has  given  to  Cornell 
University  $60,000,  to  endow  the  pro- 
fessorship of  ethics  and  moral  philoso- 
phy. 


i  — The  Alumnae  of  Vassar  are  try- 
ing to  raise  $20,000  for  a  new  gym- 
nasium.    This  college  has  received 

1  $1,000  as  a  prize  fund  to  promote  the 
study  of  Shakespeare. 

— Davidson  College,  N.  C  ,  has  an 
i  endowment  of  about  $100,000,  and  an 
efficient,  energetic  agent  is  employed 
to  try  to  raise  an  additional  endow- 
I  ment  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  two  more  professorships. 

- — 239  students  are  in  attendance  at 
i  Brown  University,  and  they  are  dis- 
|  tributed  as  follows:  seniors,  61  ;  ju- 
I  niors,  50;  sophomores,  54;  freshmen, 
74.     Eleven   are    pursuing  a  select 
course.    The  senior  class  are  in  trou- 
ble about  class-day  elections,  and  the 
affair  is  to  be  settled  by  law.  . 

— Maj.  S.  M.  Finger,  our  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  after 
I  consulting  with  Attorney-General  Da- 
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vidson,  says  the  board  of  education  of 
any  county  can  instruct  the  County 
Superintendent  to  refuse  a  certificate 
for  non-attendance  upon  a  county  in- 
stitute.— N.  C.  Teacher. 

— The  University  of  Michigan  re- 
joices this  year  in  an  attendance  of 
1,400  students,  600  of  whom  are  in 
the  Academic  Department.  The  tui- 
tion fees  of  this  University  have  been 
raised.  And  the  faculty  are  well 
pleased  with  the  experiment  of  co- 
education, which  has  worked  admira- 
bly thus  far. 

— The  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens  has  proved  a  great 
success.  The  school  has  been  given  a 
plot  of  ground  by  the  Greek  govern- 
ernment,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  secure  $20,000,  $4000  of  which 
have  already  been  subscribed,  for  the 
erection  of  a  building. 

— Dr.  Seelye,  President  of  Am- 
herst, presented  each  member  of  the 
senior  class,  which  numbered  over 
100,  with  a  handsome  copy  of  Bacon's 
Essays,  out  of  the  recompense  he  re- 
ceived for  an  article  written  for  The 
North  American  Revieiv. 

— The  stockholders  of  Judson  Col- 
lege are  donating  their  stock  to  the 
Western  Baptist  Convention.  It  is 
thought  this  will  create  a  greater  in- 
terest among  the  people  of  Western 
North  Carolina  in  the  college.  It  has 
always  been  intended  that  Judson 
College  should  belong  to  and  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Baptists  of  Western 
North  Carolina. 

— The  Catholic  clergy  of  the  United 
States  propose  to  raise  this  year 
$7,000,000   for   their    University  at 


Washington,  for  the  establishment  of 
which  Miss  Caldwell,  of  New  York 
City,  recently  gave  $300,000.  It  is 
their  intention  to  make  the  endow- 
ment of  this  institution  equal,  at  least, 
to  that  of  any  other  institution  of 
learning  in  the  United  States. 

— The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 

has  decided  that  the  "  Dortch  law," 

passed  by  the   Legislature  of  1883, 

providing  that  the  school  tax  paid  by 

the  whites  shall  be  applied  to  white 

schools  and  that  paid  by  the  colored 

people  to  colored  schools,  is  unconsti- 
tutional. 

— Secretary  Lamar  has  officially  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  in  Wash- 
ington of  a  "  national  university,"  of 
which  the  available  foundation,  he 
thinks,  already  exists  in  the  scientific 
bureaus  of  the  government  with  their 
apparatus  and  appliances. 

— Physical  training  as  a  part  of  edu- 
cation originated  in  Germany  in  1785. 
The  present  system  there  requires  that 
at  least  two  hours  every  week  must 
be  devoted  to  it  from  the  age  of  six  to 
eighteen  in  the  case  of  girls,  from  six 
to  twenty  in  the  case  of  boys. 

— The  total  indebtedness  of  Trinity 
College,  N.  C,  is  about  $6,380.  The 
property  is  worth  $30,000,  and  its  en- 
dowment fund  amounts  to  $5,000. 
The  committee  of  laymen,  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Alspaugh,  J.  S.  Carr,  and  J.  A. 
Gray  paid  $3,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  current  year,  and  the  Conference 
promised  to  raise  for  the  same  pur- 
pose $2,500,  but  failed  by  $1,199.  So 
that,  including  unpaid  tuition  fees,  the 
deficit  for  the  current  year  amounts  to 
$1,509.  The  faculty  consists  of  seven 
professors, 
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— There  are  97  students  at  the  S.  B. 
Theological  Seminary,  9  of  whom  are 
from  North  Carolina. 

— God  offers  to  every  mind  its  choice 
between  truth  and  repose.  Take  which 
you  please, — you  can  never  have  both. 
Emerson. 

—Rev.  A.  B.  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  Professor  of  English  in  Richmond 
College,  died  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1885. 

— The  principal  professors  in  Cor- 
nell University  get  $3,200,  others 
$3,000.  The  salaries  of  all  have  been 
recently  raised. 

— The  census  of  1880  showed  in  the 
United  States  64,137  lawyers,  64,698 
clergymen,  85,671  physicians,  and 
277,710  teachers. 

-One  bit  of  "  monthly  gossip"  in 
Lippincotf  s  Magazine  for  January  is 
headed,  "  Can  College  Graduates  Sue 
ceed  in  Business?" 

— Gen.  Eaton  has  resigned  his  posi. 
tion  of  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  will  become  president  of  Marietta 
College,  at  Marietta,  Ohio. 

— Never  in  the  history  of  the  South 
have  so  many  chairs  in  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  been  filled  by 
young  men. — C.  F.  Smith,  in  Atlantic. 

King's  Mountain  High  School,  (N 
C),  of  which  Capt.  W.  T.  R.  Bell] 
(University  of  Va.)  is  principal,  has 
132  students,  seven  States  being  rep- 
resented. 

— The  Baptists  of  Shelby  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  $1,367.50  of  the 
$2,000011  Shelby  Female  College,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the 
remainder. 


— The  Legislature  of  Virginia  has 
elected  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Buchanan  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

— We  have  bodies,  it  has  been  said, 
but  we  are  spirits;  and  education  is, 
in  its  highest  and  truest  function,  the 
education  of  the  spirit.  Our  educa- 
tion will  never  be  perfect  unless,  like 
the  ancient  temples,  it  is  lighted  at 
the  top.  It  is  only  a  religious  educa- 
tion, after  all,  which  can  give  us  true 
happiness  and  real  and  permanent  suc- 
cess.— Canon  Farrar,  at  the  sessional 
opening  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

— There  is  no  more  painful  form  of 
poverty  than  that  which  afflicts  a  very 
great  proportion  of  our  professors. 
The  professor  has  to  live  in  a  genteel 
manner,  and  most  frequently  the  col- 
lege is  in  an  expensive  town ;  and  he 
has  a  family  to  support  and  educate. 
The  consequence  is  that  his  life  is  a 
prolonged  scene  of  painful  effort  and 
positive  misery.  To  endow  one  pro- 
fessorship sufficiently  is  better  than 
to  set  up  fifty  with  a  lasting  provision 
of  poverty  and  distress. — N.  Y.  Sun. 
These  remarks  were  made  some 
months  ago  with  reference  to  a  salary 
of  $2,500  or  $3,000.  The  Sun  ought 
to  come  South  and  study  the  domes- 
tic economy  which  has  enabled  the 
great  majority  of  our  professors  to 
live  up  to  this  present  on  salaries 
ranging  from  $800  to  $2,000. 

—In  The  Atlantic  \ox  Oct.,  1884,  Mr. 
Charles  Forster  Smith  wrote  about 
"Southern  Schools  and  Colleges  "  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  an  impression 
which  was  not  exactly  just.  The  facts 
he  presented  are  not  questioned,  but 
they  were  largely,  as  we  now  recall 
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them,  on  one  side.  He  has  himself 
seen  that  he  was  "  liable  to  misinter- 
pretation," and  accordingly  writes  in 
the  same  magazine  for  December  on 
the  same  subject,  this  time  presenting 
for  the  most  part  the  evidences  of 
growth  and  improvement  in  Southern 
fitting  schools  and  colleges.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  is  the  account  given  of 


McCabe's  University  School  in  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.  One  thing  is -hard  to 
understand, — why  the  writer  should 
with  such  evident  care  avoid  the  men- 
tion of  Baptist  institutions,  in  some 
of  which  certainly  there  has  been 
since  the  war  as  marked  improvement 
as  in  any  others. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


— Mr.  F.  T.  Palgkave  has  been 
elected  to  the  Oxford  Chair  of  Poetry. 

— CANON  FARRAR  writes  in  the  Jan- 
uary North  American  on  the  Church 
in  America. 

— As  a  whole,  Genesis  stands  at  the 
head' of  the  literature  of  the  world — 
the  very  oldest  book  now  in  existence. 
— Geikie. 

— Robert  Browning  distrusts  his 
future  biographer,  and  accordingly 
has  lately  destroyed  all  of  his  letters 
to  his  father  and  family,  which  his 
father  had  so  carefully  preserved. 

— THERE  is  a  good  reason  why 
novels  always  end  with  the  marriage 
of  the  hero  and  heroine:  our  interest 
is  always  more  excited  by  the  strug- 
gles than  by  the  results  of  victory. — 
G.  H.  Lewes. 

— Etymology  of  '  Dude.' — Natur- 
ally we  get  from  '  duds'  (clothes) 
'  dude' — one  whose  mind  is  given  to 
consummate  attire.  '  Dude'  is  some- 
times written  '  puppy' — not  without 
eminent  authority. —  The  Critic's  Free 
Parliament. 
6 


— Tennyson's  new  volume,  called 
Tiresias  and  other  Poems,  contains 
twenty-six  pieces, several  of  which  have 
been  printed  before  ;  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, contain  "  Vastness,"  which  some 
of  the  papers  led  us  to  expect  in  it. 

— Personal  Memoirs  of  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  vol.  r,  is  described  as  a  very 
simple  and  straightforward  story  of 
the  life  of  the  "  chief  actor  in  the 
greatest  event  of  modern  times."  The 
narrative  begins  with  his  boyhood, 
and,  in  this  volume,  closes  with  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg. 

— It  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
convenience  and  value  if  "  writers  of 
books "  would  invariably  date  the 
preface,  or  in  §ome  way  indicate  when 
the  book  was  written.  The  sum  of 
knowledge  increases  so  rapidly  these 
days  that  the  date  of  a  book's  compc- 
sition  is  sometimes  most  vital.  The 
publisher's  date  on  the  title  page  may 
mislead. 

— Mr.  John  Burroughs  has  re- 
cently in  The  Critic  compared  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Carlyle,     His  general 
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conclusion  is,  that,  while  through  the 
wonderful  Boswell  a  livelier,  more 
lovable,  and  more  real  image  of  John- 
son is  likely  to  go  down  to  succeed- 
ing ages  than  of  Carlyle  through  Mr. 
Froude,  still  Johnson  lived  and  moved 
and  thought  on  a  lower  plane  than 
Carlyle,  and  cherished  less  lofty  ideals 
of  life  and  duty. 

— ROUTLEDGE,  the  London  pub- 
lisher, says  that  Robinson  Crusoe  is  the 
best  selling  book  that  they  have. 
Among  the  poets  Longfellow  leads 
with  6,000  copies  sold  in  eighteen 
months.  Next  comes  Scott  with  3,170, 
then  Shakespeare  with  2,700,  then 
Byron  with  2,380. 

— The  second  part  of  the  late  Mr. 
Philip  Smith's  Student's  Ecclesiastical 
History  has  appeared.  It  covers  the 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  criti- 
cised as  having  been  made  on  the  en- 
cyclopedic rather  than  on  the  perspect- 
ive plan  of  history.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Philip  Smith  was  a  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  William  Smith. 

— It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
the  English  language  some  240,000 
words,  requiring  the  issue  of  about 
twenty-five  parts  of  Dr.  Murray's  Dic- 
tionary. The  second  part  now  out 
only  goes  to  the  word  'Batten.'  Some 
additional  conception  of  the  fulness 
of  the  work  may  be  got  from  the  fol- 
lowing instances  :  The  words  '  as'  and 
1  at'  are  treated  in  eight  columns  each, 
'  arch'  in  fourteen,  '  back'  and  its  com- 
pounds in  twenty-four,  and  'anti'in 
forty-two.  It  is  hoped  that  from  this 
time  the  parts  will  be  issued  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  every  six  months, 


—  The  Examiner  is  publishing  a  se- 
ries of  articles  on  "The  War  of  Seces- 
sion "  by  Rossiter  Johnson.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  series  will  be  com- 
pleted the  last  week  in  1886,  an  arti- 
cle appearing  every  other  week. 

—  The  New  Princeton  Reviezv  is  an- 
nounced by  A,  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
N.  Y.  It  will  occupy  a  broader  field 
than  its  predecessor,  and,  while  keep- 
ing its  readers  abreast  of  the  thought 
of  the  time  in  philosophy,  politics, 
science,  religion,  art,  history,  and  edu- 
cation, it  will  probably  be  somewhat 
more  popular.  Special  features  will 
be  fiction  native  and  foreign — the  lat- 
ter selected — and  an  editorial  depart- 
ment, the  "  World's  Progress  and 
Events."  It  will  be  under  the  edito- 
rial management  of  Wm.  M.  Sloane, 
Prof,  of  History  in  Princeton  College. 
It  will  be  issued  six  times  a  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  number  for  January, 
1886.    $3  per  year. 

— STORMONTH  has  this  to  say  of 
the  etymology  of  yankee :  "  A  sup- 
posed corruption  of  the  French  Ang* 
lais,  English,  or  English  by  the  Ameri- 
can Indians;  compare,  however,  the 
Scot. yankie,  a  sharp,  clever,  forward 
woman;  yanking,  active,  pushing; 
connected  with  Icel.  j'aga,  to  move 
about."  Dr.  George  H.  Moore  in  a  re- 
cent lecture  presents  a  different  view. 
He  says:  "  For  one  hundred  years 
American  philologists  have  been  try- 
ing to  trace  the  term  to  an  Indian 
source.  It  is  not,  Indian,  however, 
but  Dutch.  The  Dutch  verb  yankee 
means  to  snarl,  wrangle,  hanker  after, 
and  the  noun  yankee  is  perhaps  the 
most  expressive  term  of  contempt  in 
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the  whole  language.  Out  of  the  acri- 
monious struggle  between  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Amsterdam  came  the 
nick-name  which  has  stuck  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans  ever  since." 

— "Some  American  Notes"  in  a 
recent  issue  of  McMillan  s  Magazine 
are  interesting,  if  not  complimentary. 
The  very  candid  writer  thinks  there  is 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that_the  typical  American  is  energetic, 
restless,  and  versatile,  "  for  in  truth  he 
is  the  slowest,  most  lethargic  of  men." 
"The  climate  withers  all;  the  face 
becomes  dry  and  pinched,  the  move- 
ments slow  and  languid ;  the  speech 


drawls."  He  doesn't  like  our  railways. 
"  All  trains  in  America  are  slow,  like 
the  movements  of  the  people,  but  in 
the  South  they  wriggle  like  wounded 
snakes  along  the  ill-jointed  and  uneven 
tracks."  "  Nothing  that  the  craft  or 
enterprise  of  man  has  reared  upon 
American  soil  is  truly  beautiful."  He 
does  have  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
negro,  and  speaks  of  the  "brave 
spirit"  of  John  Brown  "animating 
and  inspiring  the  friends  of  freedom." 
The  article  closes  with  a  neat  bit  of 

I  contrast  which  furnishes  the  ground 
for  the  author's  refusal  to  prophesy 

I  what  is  going  to  become  of  us. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


Eli  s  ha  Mitchell  Sci.  Soci- 
ety.— The  Journal  of  this  society  for 
the  year  1 884— '85  has  lately  appeared. 
The  meetings,  it  will  be  remembered, 
are  held  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  resident  vice-president, 
Prof.  Gore,  reports  that  the  society's 
second  year  has  been  a  successful  one. 
During  the  year  four  public  lectures 
have  been  given  under  its  auspices 
by  Prof.  Winston  and  Prof.  Venable, 
of  the  University,  Dr.  Thos.  F.  Wood, 
of  Wilmington,  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Gore, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  There  were 
held  six  regular  monthly  meetings  for 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers 
presented.  The  officers  for  the  year 
1885-86  are,— Dr.  Thos.  F.  Wood, 
president  ;  Dr.  W.  B.  Phillips,  1st  vice- 


president  ;  Prof.  J.  W.  Gore,  2nd  vice 
president  ;  Prof.  F.  P.  Venable,  secre_ 
tary  and  treasurer.  A  number  of  the 
printed  papers  are  very  valuable,  of 
which  Dr.  Wood's  sketch  of  Dr.  M. 

A.  Curtis'  botanical  work  in  North 
Carolina,  the  late  Prof.  Kerr's  paper 
on  the  eocene  deposits  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Hy- 
ams'  preliminary  list  of  additions  to 
Curtis'  catalogue  of  the  plants  of 
North  Carolina,  deserve  special  men- 
tion. 

English  Items.— Science  suffered 
a  serious  loss  on  the  9th  of  last  No- 
vember in  the  death  of  Dr.  William 

B.  Carpenter,  F.  R.  S.,  of  London. 
He  died  at  his  home  of  injuries  re- 
ceived from  the  upsetting  of  the  spirit 
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lamp  while  he  was  taking  a  hot  air 
bath  to  relieve  rheumatism.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  noted  physiologists 
of  the  day,  his  work  on  Human  Phys- 
iology being  recognized  everywhere 
as  an  authority.  Beside,  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful worker  in  several  branches  of 
biology.    He  was  born  in  1813. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley  has  resigned 
the  presidential  chair  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Prof.  G.  C.  Stokes,  Lu- 
casian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Cambridge,  has  been  unanimously 
elected  as  his  successor. 

Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  for  twenty  years 
director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
has  retired  from  that  position,  influ- 
enced, as  was  Prof.  Huxley,  by  the 
desire  to  escape  the  routine  of  official 
duties  that  he  might  devote  more  of 
his  time  to  purely  scientific  work.  He 
is  engaged  on  a  monograph  on  the 
flora  of  British  India.  .Prof.  W.  T. 
Thistleton  Dyer,  his  son-in-law  and 
assistant  director,  will  probably  fill 
the  vacancy. 

Contempt  turning  to  Rever- 
ence.— Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  his  fa- 
mous Studies  in  Animal  Life,  relates 
the  following  incident  which  occurred 
when  he  was  quietly  dredging  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pond  one  day.  He  says: 
"  Very  unintelligible  this  would  be  to 
the  passers-by,  who  generally  cast 
contemptuous  glances  at  us  when  they 
find  we  are  not  fishing,  but  only  re- 
moving nothings  into  a  glass  jar.  One 
day  an  Irish  laborer  stopped  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  fishing  for  salmon.  I 
quietly  answered,  4  Yes.'  He  drew 
near.  I  continued  turning  over  the 
weed,  occasionally  dropping  an  invisi- 
ble thing  into  the  water.    At  last  a 


large  yellow-bellied  triton  was  drop- 
ped in.  He  begged  to  see  it;  and, 
seeing  at  the  same  time  how  alive  the 
water  was  with  tiny  animals,  became 
curious  and  asked  many  questions.  I 
I  went  on  with  my  work  ;  his  interest 
and  curiosity  increased  ;  his  questions 
multiplied  ;  he  volunteered  assistance, 
and  remained  beside  me  till  I  prepared 
to  go  away,  when  he  said  seriously, 
1  Och !  then,  and  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be 
able  to  name  all  God's  creatures.'  Con- 
tempt had  given  place  to  reverence  ; 
and  so  it  would  be  with  others,  could 
they  check  the  first  rising  of  scorn  at 
what  they  dp  not  understand,  and  pa- 
tiently learn  what  even  a  roadside 
pond  has  of  Nature's  wonders." 

Fish  Out  of  Water. — To  say  of 
anybody  that  he  is  a  fish  out  of  water 
is  the  same  as  to  say  that  he  is  in  va 
condition  not  only  uncomfortable  but 
also  critical.  This  proverb  is  fonded 
upon  the  popular  belief  that/a  fish  "out 
of  his  element"  is  sooner  or  later  a 
dead  fish.  It  is  one  of  many  examples 
of  generalization  before  all  the  facts 
are  in.  The  truth  is,  there  are  several 
kinds  of  fish  which  at  times  prefer  to 
leave  the  water  and  experience  no  in- 
convenience therefrom.  Few  persons 
who  have  gone  under  the  falls  of  Ni- 
agara have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the 
scores  of  eels  that  crawl  among  the 
rocks  out  of  the  water.  Indeed,  eels 
not  unfrequently,  when  the  ponds  in 
which  they  live  dry  up  in  summer, 
make  a  journey  across  the  country  to 
the  nearest  fresh  water,  whose  direc- 
tion they  seem  to  know  instinctively. 
Flying  fish  are  out  of  the  water  when 
"  on  the  wing."  They  are  out,  how- 
ever, a  very  short  while.    The  snake- 
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head  of  India  and  the  mud. fish  of 
Africa  get  on  very  well  without  water 
at  times.  When  the  water  fails  they 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  which  is 
moist  at  first,  but  finally  is  baked  hard 
in  the  sun,  and  so  remain  in  a 
dormant  condition  till  the  rains  again 
fill  the  pools.  Carp  hibernate  in  mud, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  Holland  they 
may  gradually  during  their  hiberna- 
tion be  acclimated  to  a  perfectly  dry 
existence  out  of  the  water,  requiring 
only  an  occasional  meal  of  bread  and 
milk.  The  doras  of  Brazil  is  some- 
times out  of  water  several  nights  in 
succession  while  making  the  journey 
in  search  of  new  waters.  Another 
example  of  this  journeying  habit  is 
seen  in  a  tropical  American  fish  called 
callichthys.   Its  rather  awkward  ter- 


restrial movements  are  effected  by  the 
aid  of  two  stiff  spines  placed  just  be- 
hind the  head.  But  of  all  the  "  fish 
out  of  water"  the  most  famous  is  the 
climbing  perch  of  India,  for  it  not  only 
walks  out  of  the  water,  but  actually 
climbs  trees.  It  is  provided  with 
spines  near  the  head  and  the  tail  and 
climbs  the  tree  by  a  sort  of  looping 
movement.  It  is  tamed  by  Indian 
jugglers  and  carried  about  as  a  part  of 
their  stock.  Fishermen  of  the  Gan- 
ges, who  subsist  largely  upon  these 
wonderful  little  creatures,  drop  them 
as  soon  as  caught  into  earthen  jars 
without  water,  where  they  remain 
alive  five  or  six  days.  Of  course, 
there  is  in  these  land-frequenting 
fishes  some  special  modification  of 
their  respiratory  apparatus. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


— TllE  President  will  hereafter 
teach  the  classes  in  the  school  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

— We  are  sorry  to  part  with  Mrs.  | 
Crudup  and  family,  who  have  removed 
to  Franklin  county. 

— Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat  and  lady 
spent  their  Christmas  holidays  at  his 
father's  in  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

— Rev.  Walter  B.  Wingate  and 
wife,  of  Yanceyville,  spent  a  part  of 
the  holidays  with  their  relatives  here 
and  at  Neuse. 

—Mr.  The.  Dunn  has  recently 
moved  into  his  new  dwelling,  which 
is  very  pleasantly  situated  south  of 
the  foundry. 


--Mr.  A.  C.  Livermon,  a  member 
of  the  graduating  class,  will  not  com- 
plete his  course  on  account  of  the 
|  death  of  his  father. 

— Dr.  Wm.  Royall  lectured  before 
|  the  Yates  Theological  Society  and 
I  others,  December  20th,  on   the  1st 
chapter  of  Genesis. 

— Recently  we  have  had  short 
calls  paid  us  by  some  old  students  of 
the  College,  all  of  whom  we  are  glad 
to  have  among  us  whenever  they 
come. 

— Rev.  Mr.  Vann  will  occupy  Rev. 
C.  W.  Scarborough's  house  the  ensu- 
ing year.  He  and  his  lady  spent  the 
holidays  among  his  relatives  in  Hert- 
ford county. 
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—Prof.  Ed.  M  Poteat  will  be 
here  in  time  to  begin  work  on  the 
1 5th. 

— Mr.  Richard  L.  Brewer  is  now 
postmaster  at  Wake  Forest.  He  took 
charge  January  nth. 

— As  the  result  of  Pastor  Vann's 
meeting  (Nov.  29 — Dec.  13)  13  per- 
sons wrere  baptized  December  20th, 
Rev.  Prof.  W.  B.  Royail  officiating. 

— President  Taylor  left  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  inst.  to  be  absent 
some  ten  days  or  more  in  New  York 
and  other  Northern  cities  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  College. 

— At  the  close  of  the  concert  of 
December  25th,  the  Philomathesian 
Society,  through  Mr.  P.  W.  Johnson, 
presented  President  Taylor  with  a  very 
handsome  gold-headed  cane. 

— In  Waco  University  (co-educa- 
tional), Texas,  one  of  the  three  liter- 
ary societies  is  the  Philomathesian 
and  has  the  motto  Esse  quam  videri 
malo, — the  same  name  and  motto  as 
one  of  ours  has. 

— The  Sunday-.school  concert  exer- 
cises, on  the  evening  of  December 
25th,  were  pronounced  a  success  by 
all.  Besides  this  pleasure,  the  young 
people  of  the  Hill  had  a  sociable  at 
the  Hotel,  December  28th. 

— We  are  always  glad  to  have 
friends  come  among  us.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Fowler,  lately  of  Franklin  county,  has 
recently  moved  to  Dr.  Lankford's 
late  residence.  The  latter  has  occu- 
pied the  nicely  situated  dwelling  va- 
cated by  Mrs.  Crudup. 

— THE  spring  term  opening  on  the 
15th  of  January  was  announced  by 
the  President  in  1,500  neat  circulars, 
which  were    distributed  with  great 


care  and  for  the  most  part  to  young 
men,  many  of  whose  names  were  sup- 
plied by  the  students. 

— The  following  persons  have  lately 
made  contributions  to  the  College 
Museum:  F.  H.  Poston,  Rev.  G.  P. 
Bostick,  A.  T.  Robertson,  W.  C.  Cor- 
bett,  O.  F.  Thompson,  W.  T.  Flake, 
Dr.  T.  Whitfield,  Miss  Alice  Purefoy, 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Allen,  Mrs.  Wiley  M. 
Rogers,  P.  W.  Johnson,  and  C.  L. 
Smith. 

— The  Directors  of  the  N.  C.  Bap- 
tist Student's  Aid  Association  held  a 
meeting  in  President  Taylor's  office 
on  the  15th  of  December.  Messrs. 
John  E.  Ray,  N.  B.  Broughton,  and 
C.  T.  Bailey,  from  Raleigh,  were  pres- 
ent, beside  resident  members  of  the 
board.  The  chief  business  transacted 
is  printed  elsewhere. 

—  EVERY  one  must  happen  upon 
luck  some  time  in  his  life,  Such  was 
the  case  with  one  of  our  boys  the 
other  day,  for  on  going  to  the  express 
office  there  was  a  nice  large  box 
awaiting  him.  As  it  was  Christmas, 
he  had  no  idea  but  that  it  was  some- 
thing good  to  eat.  But  on  opening  it — 
alas!  there  was  the  literature  (?)  which 
he  himself  had  been  penning  for  sev- 
eral years,  with  a  note  besides^  in- 
forming him  that  *his  sweetheart  had 
 I  t  r 

—  North  Carolina  Baptists  are 
doing  well,  having  six  representatives 
in  China,  and  another  one  at  Wake 
Forest  that  will  soon  come  to  the 
front  to  occupy  Soochow.  Who  is  it? 
He  is  from  the  land  of  the  sky.  The 
influence  of  my  Alma  Mater  will  go 
on  down  through  the  ages.  May 
God's  richest  blessings  rest  on  Wake 
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Forest  College.  Her  endowment 
ought  to  be  doubled.  I  will  be  one 
of  200  to  do  it  within  five  years. — Dr. 
M.  T.  Yates,  Shanghai,  China. 

— OUR  campus  has  recently  been 
much  changed  and  will  ultimately  be 
much  beautified  by  the  change  ;  nor 
has  the  work  ceased  yet.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Forest,  of  Raleigh,  one  of  the  best 
nurserymen  in  the  State,  has  been 
with  us  superintending  the  work.  The 
walks  have  been  changed,  and,  on  De- 
cember 13th  and  16th,  three  hundred 
trees  were  set  out — one  hundred  mag- 
nolias, one  hundred  maples,  and  one 
hundred  evergreens.  Our  President 
is  a  persevering  man  and  only  needs 
the  support  of  the  Baptists  of  North 
Carolina  to  show  what  can  be  done 
here. 

— WHO  would  have  thought  it? 
Not  many  nights  ago  while  the  moon 
was  flooding  the  world  with  silver, 
and  the  stars  were  twinkling  in  their 
far  off  galaxies,  a  student  lay  slumber- 
ing peacefully  in  his  feathered  couch. 
Suddenly  he  awoke.  "  What  was 
that?"  he  muttered  to  himself,  shiv- 
ering with  fear.  "  What  a  dream  I 
have  had  !  "  About  that  time  a  little 
mouse  ran  across  the  floor;  another 
second,  and  the  affrighted  student  in 
"  evening  dress "  was  seen  bounding 
for  the  adjoining  room,  nor  could  he 
be  induced  to  return  until  next  day. 
"  What  fools  we  mortals  be!  " 

— SOME  days  ago  one  of  our  stu- 
dents showed  a  very  remarkable  trait 


of  character — economy.  Having  only 
one  cent  and  being  anxious  to  get  a 
letter  off  on  the  train  to  his  sweet- 
heart, he  set  out  and  walked  to  the 
next  station,  thinking  that  by  doing 
so  he  could  get  his  letter  off  for  half 
price.  Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  save 
much  by  the  operation,  for  the  post- 
master informed  him  that  he  must 
pay  the  regular  price.  "  Why,"  broke 
in  the  astounded  novice,  "  it  only 
takes  two  cents  from  the  College,  and 
I  brought  it  half  way  !  you  post-office 
fellows  know  how  to  cheat  a  man — 
good  day,  sir!"  And  away  he  went 
withd  owncast  looks,  thinking  that 
economy  surely  was  ceasing*  to  be  a 
virtue. 

— It  is  three  of  the  best  students 
in  College  who  discuss  in  this  issue 
the  subject  of  cheating  on  examina- 
tion and  recitation.  We  doubt  not 
they  express  the  sense  of  more  than 
seven-eighths  of  our  students.  One  re- 
mark ought  probably  to  be  added  to 
what  is  said  respecting  dishonesty  on 
recitation.  So  far  as  moral  quality  is 
concerned,  there  can  be  no  difference 
between  peeping  in  the  text-book  for 
the  forgotten  answer  and  getting  it 
whispered  from  the  nearest  neighbor 
in  the  class.  It  ought  to  be  said,  in 
justice  to  *the  Faculty,  that  there  is 
on  their  part  not  the  slightest  conniv- 
ance in  regard  to  this  sin,  but  we  are 
assured  that  whenever  a  case  should 
come  to  their  knowledge  it  would  be 
summarily  dealt  with. 
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—'55.  Mr.  P.  W.  Johnson,  of  Wake 
Forest,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Horticultural  Society. 

— '57.  Rev.  A.  F.  Purefoy  has  lately 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  additional 
patent  for  his  invention  of  a  spring 
mattress,  and  is  giving  his  attention 
to  making  the  repose  of  mankind 
pleasant. 

— '70.  Rev.  C.  Durham,  of  Durham, 
has  been  called  again  to  Lee  St. 
church,  Baltimore,  and  asked  to  name 
his  own  salary. 

— '75.  Rev.  R.  C.  Sandling  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  at  Mt.  Olive  and 
settled  at  Harrell's  Store,  Sampson 
county. 

-V75.  Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  Cor.  Sec. 
of  the  State  Mission  and  Sunday- 
school  Boards  appears  in  a  new  role. 
He  is  editor  of  the  N.  6.  Missionary 
Worker,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
objects  of  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion.   It  is  to  be  issued  monthly. 

— '75.  About  Rev.  Thomas  Carrick, 
of  Greenville,  Dr.  Hufham  recently 
made  the  following  appreciative  re- 
marks: "  It  is  inspiring  to  see  a  man 
standing  like  Carrick,  stronger  in  his 
church  and  in  the  whole  community 
after  nine  years  than  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  not  surprising,  however,  when  one 
remembers  his  modesty  and  unselfish- 
ness, his  Scotch-Irish  courage  and  in- 
dustry, his  careful  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  and  his  devotion  to  all  the  la- 
bors which  fall  to  him.    He  has  done 


a  noble  work  for  the  Lord.  Just  now 
he  and  his  faithful  helpers  are  hin- 
dered by  the  debt  on  the  church. 

— '77.  Rev.  E.  E.  Folk  is  engaged 
in  post-graduate  study  at  the  S.  B. 
Theological  Seminary. 

— '79.  After  all,  industrious  farm- 
ing is  the  most  profitable  calling,  and 
the  life  of  the  farmer  is  the  happiest 
and  most  independent.  Such  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Prichard, 
who  is  farming  successfully  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wake  Forest. 

— '79.  C.  S.  Vann,  Esq.,  has  sum- 
moned up  the  needed  courage  at  last, 
and  it  has  triumphed.  He  and  Miss 
Rowena  Pendleton,  of  Edenton,  were 
married  there  Dec.  14th,  and  left  im- 
mediately for  a  Northern  tour. 

—'80.  J.  N.  Holding,  Esq.,  of  the 
firm  of  Pace  &  Holding,  one  of  the 
most  promising  members  of  the  Ral- 
eigh bar,  spent  Christmas  with  his  rel- 
atives and  friends  on  the  Hill. 

—'81.  Rev.  M.V.  McDuffie  is  now 
enjoying,  as  he  deserves  to  do,  the 
fruit  of  several  years'  work  and  anxi- 
ety. The  Henderson  church  is  com- 
pleted and  about  paid  for,  costing 
something  over  $5,000.  Says  the 
Henderson  Gold  Leaf :  Services  were 
held  in  the  new  Baptist  church  for 
the  first  time  last  Sunday  morning 
(December  13).  Rev.  M.  V.  McDuf- 
fie, the  pastor,  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  and  was  heard  by  a  large  con- 
gregation. The  interior  of  the  church 
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is  quite  handsome — in  our  opinion  the 
prettiest  in  town.  It  is  a  credit  to 
our  Baptist  brethren  and  their  pastor, 
who  has  worked  so  faithfully  in  its 
behalf. 

— '8o.  Rev.  B.  H.  Phillips  has  en- 
tered upon  his  work  as  pastor  at  Rock- 
ingham, N.  C.  He  lately  declined  a 
call  to  West  Virginia. 

— '83.  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  Cor.  editor 
of  The  Biblical  Recorder,  begins  the 
new  year  as  a  student  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. 

— '82.  The  editor  of  The  Biblical 
Recorder  received  some  weeks  ago  the 
following  note  : 

Dear  Bro.  : — We  are  moving  off 
now  from  San  Francisco,  at  2  p.  m. 
All  well  and  happy.      Yours,  - 

Dec.  9,  1885.  *  D.  W.  Herring. 

Mr.  Herring  and  wife  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  Shanghai  and  associated 
with  Wake  Forest's  other  representa- 
tive in  China,  Dr.  M.  T.  Yates.  That 
is  as  it  should  be. 

—'83.  Mr.  H.  P.  Markham  is  ex- 
press agent  at  Durham  and  also  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for 
Durham  county. 

— '83.  Mr.  T.  J.  Simmons,  son  of 
Prof.  W.  G.  Simmons,  after  spending 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  rela- 
tions here,  has  returned  to  Durham, 
where  he  is  first  assistant  in  the  large 
graded  school. 

— '83.  Mr.  L.  L.  Jenkins  recently 
celebrated   his  birthday  by  a  large 


party.  Quite  a  number  of  friends 
from  Charlotte  and  neighboring  towns 
were  present  at  the  festive  occasion. 
He  is  now  teaching  near  Gastonia. 

—'83.  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall,  of  Fair 
Bluff,  has  not  enjoyed  the  best  health 
the  last  month  or  so.  He  spent  his 
j  vacation  in  Louisburg.  He  is  not  in- 
sensible tofthe  botanical  riches  of  the 
section  in  which  he  lives. 

—'84.  Mr.  A.  M.  Redfearn  passed 
Wake  Forest  Jan.  4th  en  route  for 
Long  Island  Medical  College,  whence 
he  expects  to  take  his  diploma  this 
year. 

— '84.  Mr.  W.  V.  Savage  spent  a  few 
days  with  us  during  the  holidays.  He 
is  as  jovial  as  ever  and  is  meeting  with 
merited  success  in  his  school  at  West- 
field,  Surry  county. 

— '85.  The  swamps  of  Sampson 
county  have  not  dealt  kindly  with  the 
health  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Holding,  and  he 
returned  home  to  recuperate  during 
the  holidays.  He  has,  however,  again 
returned  to  Harrell's  Store. 

—'85.    Rev.    A.    T.  Hord  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  his  churches 
in   Hertford   county,    and    gone  to 
Rowan,    where  he    will  do  mission 
I  work  at  Thini  Creek. 

—  85.  Messrs.  E.  Ward  and  E.  F. 
Eddins  visited  their  Alma  Mater 
Christmas.  The  former  has  retired 
from  the  Ashpole  Institute,  and  wishes 
to  devote  himself  to  the  pastoral  work. 
The  latter  is  still  in  charge  of  the 
academy  in  Franklinton. 
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WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE— ITS  BIRTH* 


Previous  to  1830,  and  at  that  time, 
there  were  ministers  and  lay  brethren 
of  renown  who  took  an  interest  in  and 
did  large  work  for  the  kingdom  of 
phrist  in  North  Carolina.  Among  the 
the  ministers  were  J.  Culpeper,  W.  R. 
Hinton,  A.  J.  Battle,  N.  Richardson, 
Jas.  McDaniel,  T.  D.  Armstrong,  John 
Purefoy,  Eli  Phillips,  W.  H.  Merrit, 
P.  W.  Dowd,  J.  Lowell,  Wm.  Burch, 
Wm.  Dowd,  Job  Goodman,  Joel  Gul- 
ledge,  Wm.  P.  Biddle,  James  Dennis, 
Eli  Carroll,  Thomas  Crocker,  John 
Monroe,  John  Kerr,  Wm.  Worrell,  W. 
H.  Jordan,  Q.  H.  Trotman,  George 
W.  Huf  ham,  George  Fennel,  William 
Hooper,  G.  M.  Thompson,  D.  S. 
Williams,  A.  J.  Spivey,  Josiah  Crudup, 
and  many  other  native  Carolinians, 
aided  by  three  good  and  true  men 


from  the  North,  namely:  Samuel 
Wait,  John  Armstrong,  and  Thomas 
Meredith. 

These  ministers  with  scores  of  effi- 
cient laymen,  whom,  if  time  would 
permit,  I  would  like  to  name,  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  Baptist 
State  Convention  and  Wake  Forest 
College  now  stand. 

While  I  cannot  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty attribute  the  origin  of  Wake 
Forest  College  to  any  one  of  these 
illustrious  names  above  given,  I  feel 
that  the  better  plan  is  to  overleap 
them  all  and  assert  our  faith  to  be, 
that  God  the  Father  and  Christ  the 
Son,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  overshad- 
owed our  denomination,  and  at  the 
set  time  Wake  Forest  College  was 
born   into  the  world.    From  a  small 


*An  address  delivered  Feb.  4,  1884,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Semi-centennial  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
and  originally  printed  in*  The  Biblical  Recorder. 
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thing  fifty  years  ago,  with  no  build-  | 
ings,  no  endowment,  with  only  $169 
in  cash  and  twenty-five  students,  it 
has  grown  in  favor  with  God  and  man,  j 
so  that  to-day  our  buildings  are  val-  j 
ued   at  $40,000,   our    endowment  is 
$100,000,*  and  our  catalogue  shows 
165  students.    I  will  now  more  par- 
ticularly consider   the  birth   of  the 
College. 

Previous  to  1830  there  were  in  North 
Carolina  several  missionary  societies. 
There  was  the  Chowan  Missionary 
Society  in  the  Chowan  section,  the 
Neuse  Missionary  Society  in  the 
Neuse  section,  the  Raleigh  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  in  the  middle  sec- 
tion, and  the  North  Carolina  Baptist 
Benevolent  Society  for  the  State  at 
large.    In  Greenville,  March  26—29, 

1830,  these  were  merged  into  the  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  brethren  who  represented 
the  denomination  in  the  formation  of 
the  Convention  were  Elder  P.  W. 
Dowd,  R.  M.  Guffie,  of  Raleigh;  El- 
der W.  P.  Biddle,  of  Craven  county; 
Elders  S.  Wait  and  John  Armstrong, 
of  Newberne ;  Elder  Thomas  Mere- 
dith, of  Edenton  ;  brother  C.  W.  Skin- 
ner, of  Perquimans ;  Elder  James 
McDaniel,  of  Cumberland  ;  brethren 
H.  Austin,  P.  P.  Lawrence  and  R.  S. 
Long,  of  Tarboro  ;  Elder  Thomas 
Mason,  brethren  George  Stokes  and 
R.  S.  Blount,  of  Greenville. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  .the 
Convention  was  held  at  Rogers'  Cross 
Roads  Church   in  Wake  county,  in 

1 83 1 ,  with  fifty  one  delegates.  The 
second  at  Rives'  Chapel,  in  Chatham 
county,  with  eighty-eight  delegates. 


In  the  constitution  framed  at  the 
organization  in  Greenville,  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  the  Convention 
was  to  be  "  the  education  of  young 
men  called  of  God  to  the  ministry  and 
approved  of  by  the  churches  to  which 
they  respectively  belong."  The  next 
question  seems  to  have  been,  "  Where 
shall  we  educate  them?"  We  had  no 
schools.  As  a  proof  of  this,  I  refer  to 
a  resolution  passed  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention  at  Rogers'  Cross 
Roads  after  the  organization  : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  Convention  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  Elder  John  Arm- 
strong to  educate  young  men  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  the  Board  of  the 
Convention  be  authorized-  to  send 
such  young  men  as  they  approve  to 
him,  or  to  some  school,  and  to  defray 
their  expenses  as  far  as  the  funds  of 
the  Convention  will  admit." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention at  Rives'  Chapel,  Rev.  A. 
J.  Battle,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  in 
his  report  says  :  "  Two  young  breth- 
ren, William  Jones  and  Patrick  Cone- 
ly,  *  *  have  been  receiving  instruc- 
tion, the  latter  for  six  months  and 
the  former  for  twelve.  *  *  *  As  the 
Convention  had  no  school  of  its  own, 
*  *  *  and  as  brother  George  W. 
Thompson  *  *  *  had  generously  of- 
fered to  instruct  gratuitously  *  *,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  comply 
with  his  proposition,  and  to  place  the 
brethren  under  his  care" — showing, 
evidently,  that  the  birds  were  caught 
before  the  cage  was  procured.  All 
seemed  to  be  at  once  convinced  that 
a  school  must  be  established,  and  a 
manual  labor  school  was  proposed,  by 


*Now  $103,000. 
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whom  is  not  certainly  known.  Dr. 
Wm.  Hooper,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education,  recommended 
the  purchasing  of  a  farm  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  manual  labor 
school,  upon  the  reading  of  which  the 
following  was  passed  : 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  that  the 
Convention  deem  it  expedient  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  farm,  and  to  adopt 
other  preliminary  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Baptist  literary  in- 
stitution in  this  State,  on  the  manual 
labor  principle."  William  Hooper,  J. 
G.  Hall,  Gray  Huckaby,  William  R. 
Hinton,  and  A.  S,  Wynn  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  procure  an  act  of 
incorporation  in  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  committee,  it  seems,  made 
no  report  . 

J.  G.  Hall,  William  R.  Hinton,  Jno. 
Purefoy,  A.  S,  Wynn,  and  S.  J.  Jef- 
freys were  a  committee  to  raise,  by 
subscription,  $2,000  to  purchase  a  farm 
for  this  purpose,  $1,500  of  it  having 
been  pledged  at  the  Convention  at 
Rives'  Chapel  in  1832.  Elder  John 
Purefoy  was  one  of  the  above  com- 
mittee, and  a  near  neighbor  of  Dr. 
Calvin  Jones,  who  owned  the  farm 
where  the  College  now  stands.  Dr. 
Jones  held  his  farm  of  615  acres  at 
$2,500,  but  for  the  cause  of  education 
he  proposed  to  Elder  Purefoy  to  give 
the  Convention,  through  the  commit- 
tee, $500  and  sell  the  farm  for  $2,000. 
Elder  Purefoy  recommended  the  farm 
to  the  committee,  and  it  was  purchas- 
ed by  the  Convention  for  $2,000. 

It  seems  clear,  from  what  I  have 
already  shown,  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina Baptist  State  Convention  was  the 


mother  of  the  Wake  Forest  Institute, 
now  Wake  Forest  College. 

In  November,  1833,  the  Convention 
met  at  Dockery's  Meeting-house,  in 
Richmond  county,  where  Stephen  A» 
Graham,  Joseph  B.  Outlaw,  Alfred 
Dockery,  David  Thompson,  and  Sam- 
uel S.  Biddle  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee  to  procure  a  charter  for  the 
Wake  Forest  Institute  with  forty 
trustees,  nine  of  "whom  should  consti- 
tute a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Charles  McAlister,  Peter  P.  Smith, 
J.  Culpeper,T.  Meredith,  Samuel  Wait, 
and  David  Justice  were  appointed  to 
nominate  the  forty  trustees.  They  re- 
ported as  follows  :  W.  P.  Biddle,  John 
Armstrong,  and  Wm.  Sanders,  of  Cra- 
ven; Isaac  Beeson,  of  Guilford;  J. 
Culpeper,  of  Montgomery;  John  Mc- 
Daniel,  Charles  McAlister,  of  Cumber- 
land ;  Aaron  J.  Spivey,  of  Bertie ; 
James  Watkins,  of  Anson  ;  Thomas 
Boyd,  of  Mecklenburg';  John  Porte- 
vent,  of  Brunswick;  Thomas  Strad- 
ley,  of  Buncombe ;  Hugh  Quin,  of 
Lincoln;  Alfred  Dockery,  of  Rich- 
mond ;  Wm.  Crenshaw,  George  W. 
Thompson,  Alien  S.  Wynn,  William 
Roles,  Alfred  Burt,  John  Purefoy,  of 
Wake  county;  Simon  J.  Jeffreys, 
Thomas  Crocker,  and  Allen  Bowden, 
of  Franklin  ;  James  King  and  Joseph 
B.  Outlaw,  of  Person;  Henry  Austin, 
of  Edgecombe  ;  Turner  Carter,  of  Per- 
son ;  Daniel  Boone  and  David 
Thompson,  of  Johnston;  Paul  Phi- 
fer,  of  Rowan  ;  Alexander  Mosley, 
of  Lenoir;  George  M.  Thompson,  of 
Pasquotank  ;  Joseph  Halsey,  of  Tyr- 
rell;  Charles  W.  Skinner,  of  Perquim- 
ans; Wm.  Hooper,  of  Orange;  Amos 
J.  Battle,  of  Nash;  Joseph  Wiseman, 
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of  Davidson  ;  Stephen  Graham,  of 
Duplin  ;  David  S.  Williams,  of  Samp- 
son ;  Thomas  Meredith,  of  Chowan  ; 
of  whom  three,  Thomas  Stradley, 
David  S.  Williams,  and  George  W. 
Thompson  are  now  living.  These 
brethren  were  chartered  into  a  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  Institute, 
and  the  school  went  into  operation 
February,  1834,  just  fifty  years  ago, 
with  twenty-five  students.  On  Sep- 
tember following  there  were  seventy 
students  in  the  Institute. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wait  was  the  first 
Principal  of  the  Institute,  and  held 
the  position  honorably  for  eleven 
years,  and  resigned.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  at  Union  Camp 
Ground,  November,  1835,  the  Con- 
vention passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  Baptist  State 
Convention  of  North  Carolina  trans- 
fer, and  do  hereby  transfer,  all  their 
right  and  title  to  the  lands  of  Wake 
Forest  Institute  to  the  trustees  of 
said  Wake  Forest  Institute."  This 
was  done  and  a  deed  was  made  to  the 
trustees  of  Wake  Forest  Institute. 

At  the  Legislature  of  1834  and  1*835, 
a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Insti- 
tute; but  here  the  prejudice  that  had 
existed  long  before  in  the  minds  of 
certain  men  in  power  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  which  men  were  imprisoned 
and  otherwise  punished  for  no  other 
crime  than  that  they  were  Baptists, 
showed  its  cloven  foot,  by  pressing 
upon  this  literary  infant  in  such  a 
way,  and  with  such  force,  as  to  nearly 
press  the  life  out  of  it.  I  quote  from 
Dr.  Samuel  Wait  :  "  It  was  during  the 
session  of  1833  and  1834,  that  we  ob- 


tained from  the  Legislature  of  our 
State  a  charter  for  our  school.  The 
majority  in  the  Commons  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill  was  quite  respect- 
able, but  in  the  Senate  there  was  a 
tie,  and  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Mosely,  to  his 
lasting  honor  be  it  said,  gave  the  cast- 
ing vote  in  our  favor.  This  charter 
created  a  Board  of  Trustees,  composed 
of  such  individuals  as  were  desired, 
with  certain  provisions  for  perpetua- 
ting themselves,  allowed  the  institu- 
tion to  acquire  funds  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  continuing 
the  obligation  to  pay  taxes,  the  same 
as  on  all  private  property,  and  to  be 
in  force  and  continue  twenty  years, 
and  no  longer.'" 

Was  ever  a  charter  given  more 
meagre  or  lean  than  this?  Just 
think  of  it — a  tie  in  the  Senate  ;  only 
$50,000  allowed  ;  taxes  on  all  the  prop- 
erty to  be  paid  ;  twenty  years'  life- 
time allowed  and  no  longer;  and  but 
for  one  man,  I  must  say,  the  Hon. 
Wm.  D.  Mosely,  our  new  born  child 
would  surely  have  been  crushed  to 
death  ! 

The  trustees  who  became  the  foster 
mother  of  the  babe  came  near  destroy- 
ing its  precious  life  by  administering 
to  it  an  overdose  of  paregoric.  Al- 
though composed  of  the  very  best 
persons  of  our  denomination,  they 
were  not  used  to  nursing  infant  insti- 
tutions.   They  put 

Board  at  $5  per  month,  10  mos .  $50.00 
Latin  and    Greek,   tuition  $2 

per  month,  ro  months   20.00 

English    branches    $1.50  per 

month?  10  months  .  ...  15-0° 

Washing  75c.  per  mo.,  10  mos.  7.50 

Total  $92.50 
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Labor  of  students,  3  hours  a  day, 
3c.  an  hour,  250  days  at  9  cents,  $22.50, 
which  left  only  $70  for  expenses  of  a 
student  a  year. 

Provisions  advanced — pork  9  cents 
per  pound,  flour  $1 1  per  barrel.  Crops 
failed,  expenses  were  heavy,  and  the 
income  not  much  more  than  half  meet- 
ing the  expenses,  the  babe  was  found 
to  be  in  comatose  state.  Strong  stim- 
ulants and  cataplasms  had  to  be  em- 
ployed. Yes,  the  manual  labor  sys- 
tem had  to  be  abolished.  The  horses, 
mules,  cows,  farming  utensils,  etc., 
etc.,  had  to  be  sold  out  at  auction. 
Board  and  tuition  had  to  be  raised  to 
living  rates.  In  1838  a  new  charter 
was  obtained,  and  the  school  arose  up 
out  of  its  long  slumber,  to  find  that 
its  name  had  been  changed  from  Wake 
Forest  Institute  to  that  of  Wake  For- 
est College.  From  that  memorable 
date  of  1838,  the  sick  child  began  to 
grow,  and  now  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years,  this  semi-centennial  day  in  1884, 
it  has  grown  to  be  a  man  in  statue,  a 
man  of  renown  among  men,  spread- 
ing its  benign  influence  upon  thou- 
sands, and  for  thousands  of  miles 
around. 

The  child  had  a  promise  of  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  by  the  fond  mother, 
and  has  been  looking  for  it  with  as- 
sured expectations  for  these  years. 
A  little  more  than  half  provision  had 
been  made  for  more  than  a  year  ago. 

In  1883  Prof.  C.  E.  Taylor,  with  a 
kind  of  inspiration,  set  about  the  work, 
resolved  that  the  new  suit  should  be 
ready  by  January  1st,  1884.  The  31st 
day  of  December,  1883,  is  a  day  long 
to  be  remembered  by  the  good  citi- 
zens of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Bap- 


tist denomination  especially.  This 
suit  was  to  be  of  the  value  of  $100,- 
OOO.  The  31st  day  of  December  was 
a  busy  day ;  drawing  drafts,  writing 
and  receiving  telegrams,  were  in  or- 
der until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  At  that 
hour  there  were  found  to  be  the  whole 
amount  in  cash  and  pledges,  but  about 
$5,000  of  these  pledges  had  not  been 
paid  in,  and  could  not  be  counted. 
At  the  hour  of  to  o'clock  p.  m.,  there 
were  gathered  in  Prof.  Taylor's  room 
seven  anxious  brethren,  who  could 
not  say  that  the  conditions  were  fully 
complied  with.  These  brethren  were 
C.  E.  Taylor,  W.  G.  Simmons,  L.  R. 
Mills,  R.  T.  Vann,  W.  H.  Pace,  James 
S.  Purefoy,  and  VV.  L.  Poteat.  In 
this  dilemma,  W.  H.  Pace  proposed 
that  we  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  outstanding  pledges,  and  give  a 
mortgage  on  our  land  to  the  trustees 
of  Wake  Forest  College  for  the  full 
assurance  of  said  deficit.  This  sug- 
gestion was  adopted,  and  W.  H.  Pace, 
W.  G.  Simmons,  C.  E.  Taylor,  and 
James  S.  Purefoy  united  in  a  mort- 
gage on  their  real  estate  to  double  the 
amount  of  the  deficit,  conditioned  to 
be  cancelled  upon  the  full  payment  of 
these  pledges  making  up  the  full 
$100,000,  or  otherwise  to  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  upon  them  and 
their  heirs  forever.  Thus  the  beauti- 
ful $100,000  suit  of  clothing,  in  the 
way  of  endowment  for  the  darling 
child,  was  absolutely  provided. 

The  next  move  will  be  for  $5,000 
to  improve  our  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  Now,  mother 
Convention,  do  not  be  alarmed;  you 
have  given  your  precious  College  a 
fine  suit,  and  we  know  that  you  will 
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not  deny  it  tools  to  work  with.  Long, 
long  before  the  Centennial  day  in 
1934  shall  come,  there  shall  be  another 
and  another  and  still  another  $  1 00.000 
suit  of  endowment  clothes  provided 
for  this  beloved  Institution.  The  Bap- 
tist State  Convention  is  justly  proud 
of  its  offspring.  Notwithstanding  the 
babe  has  grown  to  be  of  as  much  con- 
sequence and  importance  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  men  as  the  mother  herself, 
if  not  more,  there  is  no  jealousy,  no 
envy;  but  as  the  child  is  fondled  and 
caressed,  you  can  see  her  pleasant 
smile  of  delight  and  her  heart  beats  to 
the  inspiring  music  of  her  soul.  Nor 
is  the  child  less  affectionate  or  un- 
mindful of  the  mother.  They  labor 
together  in  all  benevolent  and  holy 
enterprises  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  extending  of  his  kingdom. 

They  offer  together  the  same  pray- 


er— "  Thy  will  be  done,  thy  kingdom 
come."  They  join  in  the  same  an- 
them and  shout  together,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men."  So  have  they 
labored  together  that  the  Baptists 
who,  at  the  birth  of  the  College  fifty 
years  ago,  all  told  in  North  Carolina, 
were  only  about  30,000,  now,  on 
this  centennial  day,  February,  1884, 
have  grown  to  226,000;  nearly 
200,000  increase  in  fifty  years.  The 
union  of  this  mother  and  child  shall 
not  be  broken  until  a  church  is  estab- 
lished in  every  town  and  village,  in 
every  neighborhood  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  a  useful  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel shall  occupy  every  pulpit.  All 
this  and  more,  by  the  help  of  God, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it.   Amen,  and  amen. 

James  S.  Purefoy. 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK— (Continued.) 


MY  TRIP  THROUGH  SWITZERLAND. 


The  tourist  coming  into  Switzerland 
from  Southern  Germany  has  to  go 
through  a  custom-house  on  the  Swiss 
frontier.  The  officials  at  this  receipt 
of  custom  are  fine  gentlemen  ;  they 
can  see  whether  there  is  anything  con- 
traband in  a  piece  of  baggage  without 
revolutionizing  its  contents;  in  fact, 
it  is  sufficient  merely  to  turn  the  key 
in  the  lock,  without  opening  it  at  all. 

The  traveller  who  first  makes  the 


tour  of  the  Rhine,  generally  strikes 
Switzerland  at  Basle,  or,  as  they  spell 
j  it  there,  Basel,  which  serves  as  a  start - 
I  ing  place  for  more  interesting  parts  of 
,  Switzerland.    The  place    itself   is  a 
i  busy  commercial  town,  which,  like  all 
places  in  northern  and  eastern  Swit- 
zerland, is  composed  of   a  German 
population,  and  differs  very  little  from 
the  German  towns.    One  finds  here  a 
number  of  public  gardens  and  foun- 
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tains,  which  more  than  any  othe: 
thing  are  sure  to  render  a  town  attract- 
ive. 

Our  first  objective  point  after  leav- 
ing the  station  is  the  Munster,  or  Ca- 
thedral, which  we  have  some  difficulty 
in  finding,  but  a  German  gentleman 
has  the  kindness  to  walk  nearly  the 
whole  way  with  us.  These  Germans 
haven't  the  reputation  for  politeness 
which  the  French  possess,  but  I  have 
found  them  generally  polite  and  oblig- 
ing. An  American  should  never  com- 
plain that  the  people  of  any  European 
country  are  lacking  in  politeness,  for 
the  average  foreigner  has  much  better 
manners  than  the  average  individual 
in  our  country.  A  German  will  give 
you  any  information  he  possibly  can, 
and  do  so  politely,  and  will  go  with 
you  to  show  you  a  place  which  you 
have  difficulty  in  finding,  after  he  has 
told  you  all  he  can.  We  are  accus- 
tomed also  to  think  that  the  German 
is  a  self-complacent  being  who  does 
as  he  pleases,  cares  very  little  what 
people  think  of  him,  and  has  no  code 
of  etiquette  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
the  etiquette  is  of  the  strictest  sort, 
and  the  average  German  is  formality 
itself  ;  not  that  sort  of  formality  which 
consists  in  ignoring,  even  to  the  point 
of  rudeness,  those  who  have  not  been 
introduced  to  us,  but  their  formality 
is  strict  attention  to  the  convention- 
alities which  a  polite  society  has  es- 
tablished in  every  country.  They 
have  a  rule  which,  tells  them  exactly 
how  to  bow  when  introduced,  cr  what 
it  would  be  polite  to  say  to  a  person 
of  this  or  that  particular  rank  in  soci- 
ety, or  how  they  should  act  toward  a 
stranger  eating  at    the  same  table. 


Some  of  their  customs  seem  strange 
to  us,  as  ours  doubtless  do  to  them. 
When  a  gentleman  introduces  two  of 
his  friends,  they  do  not  simply  give 
each  other  a  shake  with  the  remark, 
"  I'm  glad  to  know  you,"  but  each 
first  takes  off  his  hat,  always  with  the 
right  hand*  (it  would  be  rude  to  use 
the  left),  replaces  it  on  his  head,  and 
then  they  shake  hands.  Another  cus- 
tom seems  more  strange  when  first 
noticed.  I  think  it  was  at  the  station 
in  some  Rhenish  town  that  I  first  re- 
marked this  custom,  and  it  was  some- 
what amusing.  Two  friends  came  in- 
to the  waiting  hall,  and  when  the  gate 
was  open  and  the  train  ready  to  start, 
they  put  their  arms  about  each  other's 
neck  (not  with  the  slightest  show  of 
emotion,  however,)  and  kissed,  first  on 
one  cheek  and  then  on  the  other. 

My  friend,  a  German  travelling  with 
us,  and  myself  were  seated  at  a  table 
in  the  garden  of  a  Frankfort  restau- 
rant, when  my  friend  began  whistling. 
The  German  immediately  said  that 
gentlemen  never  whistled  in  Germany, 
and  he  seemed  thoroughly  ashamed 
and  horrified  that  any  person's  atten- 
tion should  be  drawn  to  us  in  such  a 
way,  though  not  one  of  the  three  knew 
another  man  in  Frankfort. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  see  things 
abroad  which  seem  to  us  much  more 
rude  than  what  we  find  at  home,  but 
this  is,  perhaps,  because  we  have  not 
become  accustomed  to  that  particular 
kind  of  rudeness,  while  we  look  with 
a  'degree  of  allowance  on  what  we 
constantly  see  around  us.  All  this 
means  to  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  Americans  consider 
the  average  German  rude,  he,  as  well 
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as  other  foreigners,  is  more  courteous 
than  Americans  generally  are,  com- 
paring, of  course,  the  great  middle 
class  in  both  cases.  We  are  too  apt  to 
take  immigrants  as  specimens  of  for- 
eigners, and  in  this  way  we  do  the 
average  foreigner  injustice. 

The  German  alluded  to  above  finally 
gets  usto  the.  Munster,which  the  guide- 
book describes  as  'one  of  the  finest  Prot- 
estant churches  in  existence.'  This,  of 
course,  was  built  by  the  Catholics  and 
taken  away  from  them  after  the  refor- 
mation. The  interior  has  been  restor- 
ed, or  rather  re-decorated,  within  the 
present  century,  having  been  dese- 
crated by  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the 
reformers  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  they  rushed 
suddenly  from  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  church  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  zealously  tried  to  blot  out  every 
vestige  of  the  image  worship.  For 
this  information  let  me  give  credit  to 
Meinherr  Karl  Baedecker,  the  maker 
of  the  guide-book.  I  am  not  well 
versed  in  ecclesiastic  lore,  and  am  not 
sure  whether  I  expose  stupendous  ig- 
norance in  revealing  my  slender 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  honorable  saint  whose  name  is 
Vincent ;  but  either  this  saint,  or  some 
other  one  to  whom  the  wrong  name 
has  been  given,  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing his  death  here  represented  in  such 
a  way  that  one  would  hardly  forget  it 
to  his  dying  day.  He  is  being  flayed 
alive,  and  when  the  skin  from  the 
whole  body  has  been  pulled  over  the 
head,  the  exposed  muscles,  blood-ves- 
sels, and  nerves  are  so  frightfully  real 
that  one  scarcely  represses  an  invol- 
untary groan,    In  a  house  near  the  1 


back  of  the  Munster  lived  for  several 
years  the  celebrated  Erasmus  of  Rot- 
terdam, whose  tomb  is  seen  within 
the  church.  Behind  the  church  is  a 
terrace  called  the  Pfalz,  seventy  feet 
immediately  above  the  Rhine.  Here 
one  has  a  pleasing  survey  of  the  Black 
Forest  hills  away  in  the  distance,  and 
at  his  feet  flow  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  bending  in  a  graceful  curve  at 
this  point.  The  Rhine  seems  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  for  it  possessed  a 
peculiar  charm  for  me  in  the  lands  of 
legends,  where  the  spirit  of  romance 
dwells  along  its  banks,  investing  every 
crag  and  ruined  castle. 

Another  hour  and  then  the  train  to 
Schaffhausen,  a  little  town  which 
serves  as  a  convenient  stopping  place 
to  visit  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
falls  of  the  Rhine,  a  place  not  often 
found,  I  think,  by  American  pleasure- 
seekers  ;  and  yet  the  moonlight  view 
of  this  romantic  spot  is  quite  sufficient 
to  repay  one  for  leaving  the  custom- 
ary tourist  route.  The  train  arrives 
at  Schaffhausen  about  dusk,  and  hav- 
ing gotten  well  established  at  the  ho- 
tel and  taken  the  customary  lunch, 
two  eager  tourists  are  heard  inquiring 
the  way  to  the  falls.  A  German  trav- 
eller who  has  shown  some  little  kind- 
ness before  advises  them  to  wait  till 
the  following  day,  for  he  himself  en- 
joys the  spectacle  of  the  falls  by  sun- 
light more  than  by  moonlight.  But 
these  two  impetuous  youths,  who 
think  they  can  see  the  whole  world  in 
a  hundred  days,  easily  persuade  them- 
selves that,  rather  than  lose  a  whole 
day,  it  would  be  better  to  risk  any 
calamity ;  and  they  just  know  the 
moonlight  view  is  the  best.    A  little 
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man  and  tall  youth  are  seen  later  on 
wending  their  course  through  paths 
not  intended  for  highways,  and  guid- 
ing their  footsteps  by  the  roaring  of 
the  torrent  in  the  distance,  for  they 
have  lost  the  road.  Some  men  are 
heard  talking  at  a  little  distance,  and 
the  little  man  and  tall  youth  approach 
them  and  enquire  the  way.  There 
were  three  of  these  and  the  faces  of 
all  told  tales  of  blood.  They  saw  that 
these  innocent  travellers  were  lost, 
and  judged  that  they  were  men  of 
consequence,  whose  purses  probably 
contained  many  thousand  pounds  ;  so 
giving  each  other  a  look  which  indi- 
cated murderous  intent,  they  let  one 
speak,  who  pointed  out  a  certain  path 
with  the  instruction  to  leave  this  for 
the  first  hog-path  on  the  left.  With 
thanks  the  travellers  hastened  on  their 
course,  and  with  no  slouching  gait 
withal,  but  looking  back  once — to  see 
these  robbers  pointing  toward  them 
and  talking  animatedly,  about  them 
of  course  !  Undoubtedly  they  were 
discussing  the  division  of  the  money 
after  the  deed  of  blood  !  When  they 
reached  the  aforesaid  by-path,  the 
robbers,  who  were  just  behind  them, 
motioned  them  to  proceed.  This  path 
led  to  a  terribly  dark  and  gloomy  spot 
between  an  old  deserted  mill  and  barn, 
and  seemed  to  lose  itself  just  beyond. 
The  very  place  for  the  enactment  of 
a  tragedy !  We  cannot  say  whether 
the  knees  of  the  little  man  and  tall 
youth  began  to  tremble  at  the  thought, 
but  when  after  taking  this  path  they 
looked  back  and  saw  the  robbers  stop 
at  the  head  of  the  path  and  plan  their 
murderous  assault,  they  began  to 
think  that  if  they  should  be  killed, 
2 


those  robbers,  who  would  call  them- 
selves Lord  this  and  that,  might  de- 
mand that  tiie  Bank  of  England 
should  pay  gold  for  the  whole  amount 
of  notes  they  held,  which  would  cause 
the  Bank  to  fail,  produce  stagnation 
in  business,  and  poverty  and  death 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence, 
for  which  they  would  be  directly  ac- 
countable. This  or  some  other 
thought  so  worked  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  dreaded  death  ;  yea,  they 
dreaded  it  in  such  a  measure  that  one 
of  them  was  willing  to  give  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  a  Colt's 
revolver,  and  the  other  wished  he 
hadn't  come.  They  turned  their  eyes 
beseechingly  upon  the  murderers, 
and  though  it  was  quite  dark  behind 
the  mill,  something  of  the  generosity 
of  their  souls  must  have  been  carried 
miraculously  to  the  stony  hearts  of 
those  blood-stained  robbers,  and  they 
relented  and  suffered  their  victims  to 
depart  in  peace.  Yes,  these  innocent 
travellers  still  live  to  relate  their  he- 
roic defence  of  themselves  and  the 
English  people  in  this  trying  hour,  for 
the  tall  youth  was  myself,  and  the  lit- 
tle man  was  my  travelling  companion. 

The  falls  of  the  Rhine  are  not 
so  grand  as  our  own  Niagara,  but  there 
is  not  a  more  magnificent  waterfall  in 
Europe.  Including  the  rapids  a  few 
hundred  yards  above,  the  total  de- 
scent is  a  hundred  feet,  which  is  little 
more  than  half  the  perpendicular 
height  of  Niagara  Falls  ;  and  consid- 
ering the  falls  proper,  the  height  is 
only  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  or  just  about 
ore-third  of  that  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can cataract.  But  .the  volume  of  wa- 
ter is  great,  and  this  makes  the  water- 
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fall  by  no  means  insignificant.  The 
rock,  unlike  Niagara,  is  not  shelving, 
but  forms  a  sort  of  irregular  ledge 
over  which  the  water  is  precipitated 
without  clearing  it  at  a  single  leap. 
Four  large  limestone  rocks  or  pillars 
stand  out  as  giant  sentinels  above  the 
fall  and  render  the  view  by  moonlight 
more  impressive.  There  is  a  small  pa- 
vilion on  the  summit  of  the  central 
and  highest  rock,  the  view  from  which 
is  considered  very  fine.  This  is 
reached  by  boat  from  below,  but  since 
it  is  night,  this  part  of  the  programme 
has  to  be  omitted.  A  poet's  pen  is 
necessary  to  describe  in  all  its  beauty 
the  effects  of  moonlight  on  a  scene 
like  this ;  but  this  place  impresses  me 
as  a  truly  romantic  spot,  although  it 
is  only  my  friend,  the  little  man,  who 
is  sitting  by  me  on  that  rustic  bench, 
beneath  a  spreading  chestnut  imme- 
diately below  the  fall.  Our  thoughts 
revert  to  far-off  America,  and  it  may 
be  that  at  this  hour  of  night  each  one 
of  us  was  secretly  longing  for  other 
company,  and  gazing  in  imagination 
on  the  face  of  some  fairer  companion, 
for  the  silence  was  long  and  deep. 

The  two  weary  pilgrims  at  last  re- 
turn to  their  rooms,  to  dream  of  loved 
faces  in  a  distant  land.  The  plan  is 
formed  to  go  to  Constance,  without 
any  reason  at  all  for  so  doing,  except 
to  explore  the  remainder  of  the  Rhine. 
I  was  amused  next  morning,  but  high- 
ly grateful  withal,  to  see  my  friend  on 
the  boat  gesticulating  violently  and 
talking  excitedly  to  detain  the  boat 
when  the  time  for  starting  had  ar- 
rived, for  I  was  not  there  when  the 
starting  time  arrived,  and  the  boat 
would  have  left  me  but  for  him.  The 


scenery  along  the  upper  portion  of 
the  river  is  charming,  though  not  so 
noted  as  the  lower  Rhine,  and  having 
few  of  those  romantic  legends.  The 
water  is  the  most  perfect  blue,  sur- 
passing the  famous  Danube  in  its 
depth  of  color,  which  I  was  told  is 
due  to  the  chlorophyl  derived  from 
the  immense  quantity  of  laurel  leaves 
which  it  gathers  in  these  upper  regions. 
The  boat  sails  right  through  the  head 
of  the  river  into  the  lake  of  Constance 
to  the  quay  which  is  the  starting 
point  for  all  the  steamboats  on  the 
lake.  The  place  is  historically  noted 
for  the  "  Council  of  Constance,"  and  as 
the  home  of  John  Huss,  the  Great  Re- 
former; and  I  think  it  is  also  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  mean  beer.  We 
saw  the  Council  Hall,  visited  the  ca- 
thedral, and  took  the  train  en  route  to 
Zug,  stopping  long  enough  at  Zurich 
to  walk  through  the  handsomest  part 
of  the  town  and  get  a  view  of  the 
lake  and  the  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground. Although  this  is  an  exceed- 
ingly busy  manufacturing  town,  it  is 
still  a  very  beautiful  place,  and  I  have 
heard  that  it  is  the  intellectual  centre 
of  German  Switzerland.  The  beauty  of 
its  situation  can  hardly  be  surpassed, 
lying  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lim- 
mat,  where  this  stream  issues  from  the 
lake  whose  shore  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  town,  and  having  the 
view  of  mountain  scenery  which  it 
possesses.  A  number  of  the  princi- 
pal mountains  in  Switzerland  are  very 
distinctly  visible,  standing  with  their 
snow-covered  summits  ten  thousand 
feet  or  more  above  the  sea.  In  full 
view  is  the  Utliberg,  only  a  few  miles 
off,  up  which  is  a  cog-wheel  railway  like 
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the  one  on  Mt.  Washington  ;  but  this 
mountain  is  not  so  high  as  the  Rigi, 
nor  its  view  so  good,  and  it  is  decided 
to  start  for  the  Rigi  at  once. 

Having  obtained  a  good  night's 
rest  at  Zug,  soon  after  sunrise  we  take 
the  steamer  Helvetia  for  Ruh,  the 
starting  point  for  the  Rigi-Kulm.  The 
train  runs  in  connection  with  the  boat, 
and  having  booked  for  the  Kulm,  and 
and  weighed,  checked,  and  paid  for 
transportation  of  baggage  (they  think 
it  extravagant,  and  charge  for  it  ac- 
cordingly, if  a  man  carries  more  than 
ten  pounds  of  luggage  up  this  road), 
we  take  seats  in  one  of  the  cars,  which 
are  arranged  somewhat  differently 
from  other  railway  carriages  in  Eu- 
rope, so  that  one  may  view  the  scenery 
to  better  advantage.  As  is  usual,  the 
entrance  to  each  compartment  is  on 
the  side,  though  there  is  no  partition 
between  the  compartments,  but  alter- 
nate seats  are  placed  back  to  back,  so 
that  occupants  of  each  compartment 
are  secluded  from  the  others.  Sides, 
front,  and  rear  of  the  car  are  open  so  as 
to  furnish  no  obstruction  to  the  view. 
The  seats  are  not  exactly  comfortable 
at  first,  since  they  are  so  inclined  that 
on  an  average  declivity  they  will  make 
the  proper  angle  for  comfort.  The 
engine  is  so  constructed  that  the  boiler 
assumes  a  horizontal  direction  on  an 
incline  of  ten  degrees  or  more.  The 
track  consists  of  iron  rails,  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  as  on  other  roads,  laid  on 
cross-ties  which  are  firmly  attached  to 
two  longitudinal  sleepers,  thus  form- 
ing a  sort  of  ladder  for  the  attachment 
of  the  rails,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  slipping.  In  the  centre  of  the  track 
is  laid  a  toothed  bar  consisting  of  two 


rails  laid  close  together,  with  steel 
cross-pieces,  or  teeth,  riveted  firmly  to 
them  about  10  cm.  apart.  The  entire 
force  of  the  engine  is  exerted  in  turn- 
ing a  cog-wheel,  which  works  on  this 
toothed  bar,  and  thus  pulls  the  train 
up  the  mountain.  The  track  rises 
twenty  feet  in  a  hundred,  so  that  in 
some  places  the  bottom  of  one  end 
of  the  car  is  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  other.  The  first  station  on  this 
road  is  Goldau,  a  little  village  in  a 
very  desolate  country,  but  history  re- 
lates that  more  than  a  hundred  feet  • 
below  lies  buried  a  town  by  the  same 
name,  which,  in  the  first  of  the  cen- 
tury, stood  in  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  fertile  valleys  in  Switzerland. 
In  1806  the  whole  upper  part  of  a 
high  perpendicular  mountain  sudden- 
ly slided  from  its  place,  filling  up  the 
whole  valley  and  a  part  of  the  Lowerz 
lake.  The  path  of  the  slide  is  visible 
from  many  points,  especially  the 
Kulm,  and  looks  as  if  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe might  have  been  a  thing  of  yes- 
terday. A  part  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  spruce  and  fir,  which 
attain  a  larger  growth  than  on  our 
mountains;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Rigi  is  unsurpassed  rugged  rockiness. 
I  noticed  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  is  composed  of  con- 
glomerate, which  my  young  friends 
of  the  High  School  have  learned  was 
made  from  the  pebbles  on  the  sea 
beach,  and  this  fact  gives  us  an  idea 
of  how  long  the  mountain  was  grow- 
ing before  it  showed  itself  at  all. 

There  is  nothing  more  exhilarating 
than  riding  in  upper  air  along  the 
edge  of  precipices,  and  over  yawning 
abysses,  at  such  an  inclination  that  an 
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accident  would  not  leave  an  uncrushed 
bone.  The  view  along  the  route  is 
confined  to  the  rugged  mountain  it- 
self, the  valleys  and  lakes  below,  and 
the  mountains  in  the  near  vicinity ; - 
but  that  is.  enough  to  contemplate  at 
once.  Now  the  road  passes  round 
the  perpendicular  mountain  side  just 
like  a  pencil  mark  on  the  side  of  a 
house.  It  is  said  that  when  the  road 
was  building,  the  workmen  had  to  be 
let  down  by  ropes  from  the  top  of  the 
precipice,  and  swinging  in  mid  air 
they  drilled  the  holes  for  the  dynam- 
ite, and  in  this  way  the  road-bed  was 
made. 

That  which  is  at  once  grand,  sub- 
lime, and  awe-inspiring,  produces, 
when  seen  for  the  first  time,  an  emo- 
tion which  it  is  impossible  ever  to  re- 
produce. Even  though  by  some  con- 
ceivable possibility  I  should  ascend 
to  the  highest  peak -of  the  Himalayas, 
I  fancy  the  emotion  I  should  expe- 
rience would  hardly  equal  that  vyhich 
took  possession  of  me  just  after*pass- 
ing  the  station  Rigi-Staffel  not  far 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  for 
here  the  grandeur  of  Switzerland  sud- 
denly for  the  first  time  unfolds  itself. 
To  describe  it  were  impossible!  An 
estimable  lady  once  told  me  that  on 
her  first  trip  across  the  mountains  in 
our  State  she  avoided  looking  out 
until  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
was  reached.  Her  friends  then  told 
her  to  look,  and  when  the  whole  glo- 
rious panorama  burst  suddenly  upon 
her,  they  relate  that  jumping  up  and 
clapping  her  hands  she  shouted, 
''Hurrah  for  God/"  It's  a  pity  that 
she*  couldn't  have  saved  this  exclama- 
tion for  the  scenery  at  this  point. 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  a 
passage  from  a  little  German  adver- 
tising pamphlet  guide-book,  which 
they  distribute  gratuitously  at  the 
station  at  Arth :  "The  train  makes 
its  way  up  the  heights  along  the  east- 
ern declivity  of  the  mountain,  between 
Rigi-Kulm  (1,800  metres  above  the 
sea)  and  Rigi-Rothstock  (1,663  metres 
above  the  sea)  ;  and  near  the  station 
[Rigi-Staffel]  is  suddenly  unveiled,  as 
if  by  the  enchanter's  wand,  the  whole 
glory  of  that  view  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  In  the  depth  below,  to 
which  the  fall  is  almost  perpendicular, 
lies  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Can- 
tons ;  close  beneath  is  Kussnacht, 
further  on  Lucerne,  gloomily  over- 
shadowed by  the  stern  Pilatus ;  be- 
yond are  wide-extended  plains  with 
countless  villages,  splendid  orchards, 
forests,  and  meadow  lands — a  great 
and  glorious  garden  of  the  Creator, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  cerulean  crest 
of  Jura.  Lakes  and  streams  sparkle 
in  the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun, 
and  the  whole  of  this  lovely  scene  is 
vaulted  over  by  the  clear  blue  sky  in 
all  its  boundless  infinity." 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  scene 
unfolding  its  grandeur  more  and  more, 
we  are  off  the  train  and  hastening  to 
the  Belvedere  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  mountain.  Here  the  scene  sur- 
passes in  grand  gloriousness  all  pre- 
conceived ideas — for  three  hundred 
miles  around  everything  is  in  full  view. 
In  the  extreme  east  beyond  the  Ross- 
berg,  the  site  of  the  famous  land- 
slide,  stands  the  Sentis,  over  which 
the  sun  first  peeps,  then  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  serried  Alpine  peaks 
with  their  mantles  of  eternal  snow, 
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prominent   among   them  being  the 
Glarnisch,  the  Todi,  the  Bristenstock, 
beyond    being   the   valley  through 
which  the  St.  Gotthard  passes,  .and 
here  a  small  gap  appears  in  the  range  ; 
then  the  Finsteraarhorn  over  14,000 
feet,  the  Monsch,  the  Jungfrau,  and 
last  of  all,  in  the  extreme  west,  the 
sombre  Pilatus,  which  boldly  stand 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  grand. 
To  the  north,  where  one  looks  per- 
pendicularly down  almost  a  mile,  great 
lakes  appear  as  ponds,  and  towns  and 
villages  as  groups  of  children's  blocks, 
while  herds  of  cattle  seem  almost  mi- 
croscopic.   The  guide  says  it  is  the 
Black  Forest  in  Germany  that  we  see 
in  this  direction  !    He  may  have  mis- 
led me  about  the  identity  of  some  of 
the  mountains  I  have  mentioned,  but 
I'll  trust  him  there.    There  is  a  railing 
around  this  part  of  the  summit  to  pre- 
vent people  from  falling  into  the  lake,  a 
mile  below.    The  feeling  of  awe  may 
in  a  few  minutes  wear  away,  and  in- 
terest lag  to  such  an  extent  as  to  al- 
low one  to  ignore  the  grandeur  around 
him,    and  become  interested   in  the 
thousand  different  sort  of  trinkets  for 
sale  as  souvenirs  du  Riglii  However, 
alpine-stocks  and  canes  headed  with 
what    purports   to    be  the    horn  of 
the  mountain   chamois  are  for  sale 
here.     For    description    of  sunrise 
on  the  Rigi,  see  Mark  Twain. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to 
get  down  from  the  Rigi  by  jumping 
off  the  north  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  railroads  must  have  been 
afraid  of  losing  patronage  by  it,  for 
they  charge  only  3  francs  50  centimes 
(Switzerland  and  Italy  use  the  French 
monetary  system)  for   the  descent, 
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which  is  commendable,  and  we  decide 
to  patronize  the  railroad,  wishing  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  scenery  going 
down  also.  We  take  the  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  to  Vitznau, 
a  village  on  lake  Lucerne.  This  road 
is  something  steeper  than  the  other, 
descending  one  foot  in  four  nearly 
the  whole  way.  It  is  more  exciting 
to  be  carried  on  such  a  steep  grade 
down  a  mountain  than  up  the  same 
road,  and  the  scenery  lacks  nothing 
in  the  way  of  ruggedness.  It  is  won- 
derful to*  see  how  near  a  precipice 
some  of  the  mountain  chalets  are 
built. 

From  Vitznau  to  Lucerne  by  steam- 
er. Lucerne,  which  is  called  the  tour- 
ist's capital,  has  a  number  of  attrac- 
tions which  it  will  suffice  to  name.  It 
lies  at  the  head  of.  one  branch  of  the 
Vierwaldstatter  See,  and  has  a  splen- 
did prospect  down  the  lake.  The 
Schweitzerhof  Quai,  which  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  seen,  is  famous  every- 
where, and  the  hotel  by  that  name  is 
a  synonym  for  elegance.    The  town 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains, 
but  on  the  east  is  the  lake,  from  which 
issues  the  foaming  Reuss,  crossed  by 
its  curious  ancient  bridges  with  their 
unique  old  paintings.   Lucerne  claims 
to*have  the  grandest   organ   in  the 
world.    In  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  is  the  Glacier  Garden,  with  its 
large  boulders  in  the   pools  formed 
by  glacial  action  ;  and  near  at  hand 
is  the  famous  Lion  of  Lucerne  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock  of  a  low  perpen- 
dicular cliff.  The  lion  is  twenty-eight 
feet  long,  and  is  represented  as  dying 
in    defence  of    French  sovereignty, 
sheltering  with  his  paw,  even  at  the 
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point  of  death,  the  Bourbon  fleur-de- 
lis .  A  broken  spear  is  sticking  in  his 
shoulder,  having  pierced  his  heart. 
In  the  rock  is  an  inscription,  a  part  of 
which  is  this:  "  Helvetiorum  fiieiac 
virtutu  Die  X Aug.,  1792.  Hcec  sunt 
nomina  eorum  qui,  tie  sacramenti  fideni 
fallerent,  fortissimc  pugnantes  ceci- 
derunt'"  The  monument  is  dedica- 
ted to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss  Guard 
who  fell  in  defense  of  the  Tuilleries. 
There  were  twenty-six  officers  whose 
names  are  inscribed,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  soldiers.  The  great 
monument  was  designed  by  the  fa- 
mous sculptor  Thorwaldsen.  It  is  in  a 
shady,  sequestered  place,  away  from 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  street. 
From  above  vines  creep  down  in  ten- 
der sympathy,  and  the  water  from  a 
little  spring  trickles  down  the  rock 
into  a  great  basin  at  its  foot.  There 
is  now  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of 
this  pool,  which  throws  the  water  in 
a  single  jet  to  an  immense  height,  and 
many  doubtless  saunter  here  merely 
to  watch  the  motion  of  the  water. 

Enough  of  Lucerne.  The  lake  is 
next  in  order.  In  Englisn  we  call 
the  whole  of  this  body  of  water  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne  ;  they  call  it  the 
Vierwaldstatter  See,  which  signifies 
the  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons. 
The  water  is  beautifully  clear,  and  I 
can  see  the  bottom  of  the  lake  for 
some  time  after  starting,  though  I'm 
told  the  water  is  fifty  feet  deep.  On 
the  left  is  the  Rigi,  which  is  seen  to 
great  advantage,  and  on  the  right  is 
Pilatus,  named  for  Pontius  Pilate  who 
traditionally  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  here,  at  last  remorsefully 
drowning  himself  in  the  lake.  There 


is  perhaps  no  lake  in  the  world  pos- 
sessing grander  scenery  than  this,  but 
Swiss  scenery  must  not  be  seen  only 
from  below.  Some  who  see  only  this 
much  are  disappointed,  and  say  that 
Switzerland  isn't  far  ahead  of  North 
Carolina  in  point  of  grandeur.  Others 
simply  fail  to  appreciate  Switzerland. 
A  Scotchman  who  had  travelled  over 
the  world  once  said  in  speaking  of  Swit- 
zerland, "What  is  uglier  than  a  lot  of 
mountains  all  covered  with  snow ! 
Now  a  mountain  covered  with  green 
grass  has  some  beauty  in  it." 

The  lake  bends  at  Brunnen,  a  pret- 
ty place  on  the  mountain  side,  and 
the  part  of  it  beyond  is  called  the 
Lake  of  Uri.  Across  from  Brunnen, 
quite  near  the  sharp  angle  of  rocks 
which  juts  into  the  lake  from  the 
west,  stands  out  from  the  water  to  the 
height  of  eighty  feet  the  Schiller  Mon- 
ument. This  is  a  pyramidal  rock 
which  has  been  dedicated  and  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  the  noble 
bard  whose  grand,  beautiful,  and  pa- 
thetic, but  yet  unfounded,  story  of 
Wilhelm  Tell  has  added  lustre  to  the 
fame  of  Switzerland.  It  is  my  pleas- 
ure afterward  to  attend  the  opera  in 
Paris  at  the  magnificent  new  opera- 
house  (which  is  the  finest  in  the  world) 
when  this  famous  drama  is  acted,  and 
I  sit  in  all  attention  through  the  whole 
five  acts,  the  hottest  evening  in  Au- 
gust ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
make  myself  believe  that  this  Tell  be- 
fore me  personates  no  real  and  glori- 
ous hero,  but  merely  acts  his  part  in 
the  representation  of  an  ancient  myth. 

A  little  further  on,  a  German  points 
out  a  narrow  strip  of  meadow  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  mountains, 
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called  the  "  Rutli,"  where  in  1307, 
thirty-three  men  assembled  by  night 
to  enter  into  a  solemn  league  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  their  oppressors 
from  the  soil.  There  are  three  foun- 
tains close  together,  which,  popular 
tradition  says,  sprang  up  immediately 
after  the  oath,  on  the  spot  where  the 
three  leaders  stood. 

Half  way  between  Rutli  and  the 
end  of  the  lake  is  u  Tell's  Chapel," 
built  over  the  spot  where  the  national 
hero  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  Gess- 
ler's  boat  after  rowing  it  across  the 
lake  in  a  raging  storm.    All  are  famil- 


iar  with  the  fate  which  the  tyrant  met 
at  the  hands  of  the  valiant  Tell. 

The  scenery  doesn't  become  less  in- 
teresting, for,  besides  other  mountains 
almost  as  high,  the  Uri  Rothstock  is 
in  full  view  with  its  great  glacier  easily 
discernible  from  the  boat,  but  rather 
the  prospect  grows  more  pleasing, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  which 
brings  us  to  the  little  town  of  Fluelen. 
From  this  place  we  make  an  early 
start  for  Italy  the  5th  of  August,  over 
the  St.  Gotthard  Road,  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  the  world. 

Thos.  J.  Simmons. 


A  TRIP  TO  MT.  MITCHELL 


The  Mt.  Mitchell  hotel,  where  I  | 
once  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
summer,  is  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a 
lovely  valley  formed  by  the  Swanna- 
noa  river  and  numerous  small  creeks. 
To  my  eye,  this  valley  with  its  ser- 
pentine river,  its  creeks  winding  under 
interwoven  vines  and  boughs  of  clus- 
tering trees,  its  green  grass  waving  in 
the  wind,  and  its  girdle  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, is  the  gem  of  Western  Carolina. 
It  is  eight  miles  wide,  and  extends 
towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  till  it  unites  with  the  valley  of 
the  French  Broad,  and  then  sweeps 
away  to  the  foot  of  the  great  Smoky 
Mountains,  which  lean  in  the  distance 
like  a  huge  wall  against  the  sky.  On 
the  east  and  south  it  is  hemmed  in  by 
the  Blue  Ridge  like  a  great  rampart 
thrown  up  by  nature  to  protect  the 
fertile  valley  below.    Looking  toward 


the  north,  the  vision  sweeps  over 
green  pastures  and  undulating  hills, 
over  great  forests  which  clothe  the 
foot  of  the  Craggy,  and  finally,  taking 
in  peak  after  peak,  rests  upon  the 
rough  crags  of  that  noble  range  which 
forms  an  imposing  background  to  the 
smiling  valley.  There  is  something 
so  Arcadian  about  the  spot  that  one 
seems  in  another  world.  The  subtle 
and  all-pervading  charm  of  the  soft 
beauty  of  mountains  and  valley  makes 
one  forget  all  cares,  and  imparts  a 
peaceful  indolence  which  is  content  to 
lie  down  in  some  shady  nook,  and 
gaze  and  dream  away  the  days. 

But  there  was  one  restless  spirit  at 
the  hotel  whom  no  beauty  could 
charm  into  indolence,  and  yielding  to 
his  persuasion,  eleven  of  us,  including 
three  ladies,  agreed  to  make  the  ascent 
of  Mt.  Mitchell.    Though  there  are 
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only  seven  miles  from  the  hotel  to  his 
foot,  this  old  "  monarch  of  the  moun- 
tains "  is  not  visible.  Pie  is  the  re- 
cluse of  the  region,  and  is  as  modest 
and  retiring  as  an  oriental  lady.  He 
screens  himself  behind  the  gigantic 
forms  of  his  less  reserved  neighbors, 
and,  as  an  additional  precaution,  wears 
three  hundred  and  fifty  days  out  of 
the  year,  a  veil  of  clouds  which  he  sel- 
dom removes  for  the  admiring  gaze  of 
mortals. 

The  ascent  is  long  and  tedious,  and 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the 
mountain  will  be  wrapped  in  fog,  but 
if  the  day  is  clear,  the  pilgrim  is  am- 
ply compensated  for  all  trouble  by  a 
view  unsurpassed  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  day  which  had  been 
fixed  for  our  expedition,  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  despite  the  predic- 
tions of  prophets  of  evil,  but,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  horses  were 
not  brought  until  two  hours  after  the 
appointed  time.  When  they  came, 
the  worst  animal  in  the  lot  fell  to  me 
— my  usual  fate — and  I  doubted  his 
ability  to  carry  me  up  the  mountain. 
Amid  much  confusion  and  advice  not 
to  kill  ourselves  (how  many  lives  this 
wholesome  counsel  has  preserved !) 
our  cavalcade  moves  off.  What  an 
auspicious  morning  it  is  for  our  jour- 
ney !  The  dew-drops  sparkling  amid 
the  petals  of  the  clematis  which  lines 
the  fences  along  the  road,  the  azure 
sky  unobscured  by  a  single  cloud,  the 
air  so  rarified  that  it  seems  that  we 
can  stretch  out  our  hands  and  touch 
the  distant  mountains,  all  promise 
that  the  Black  will  make  an  exception 
in  our  favor.  The  delightful  air  has 
an  exhilarating  effect  upon  the  spirits 


of  all  except  Bucephalus,  my  horse, 
who  moves  along  with  dejected  de- 
meanor and  drooping  head.  Some 
demon  suggests  that  a  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  a  sappling  to  his  sides 
may  comfort  him;  and  it  does  seem 
to  cheer  him  somwhat,  for  he  strikes 
a  trot.  But  I  repent  of  my  effort  at 
consolation  before  he  moves  ten  feet. 
Not  to  mention  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  being  lifted  at  least  six  inches  from 
the  saddle  at  every  step  and  then 
brought  down  with  a  jar  that  makes 
my  teeth  ache,  his  legs  show  an  alarm- 
ing tendency  to  collapse. 

A  ride  of  four  miles  over  hills  and 
through  forests  brings  us  to  the  Swan- 
nanoa,  so  worthy  of  its  Indian  name, 
"  the  beautiful,"  its  banks  fringed 
with  rhododendrons  and  tall  ferns 
which  gracefully  bend  to  the  breeze 
and  bathe  their  heads  in  the  cool 
water.  The  stream,  clear  as  crystal 
and  cold  as  ice,  ripples  swiftly  along 
over  its  pebbly  bed,  the  micaceous 
formation  of  which  imparts  to  it  a 
bright  golden  color.  This  restless 
river  twists  and  turns  so  in  its  narrow 
valley  that  we  cross  it  six  times  in  the 
distance  of  three  miles,  my  horse  in- 
sisting upon  drinking  at  every  ford, 
and  sometimes,  deceived  by  the  clear 
water,  stepping  into  pools  up  to  his 
neck.  All  along  the  river  we  get  ex- 
quisite views  of  the  Craggies,  which 
far  surpass  any  range  in  the  State  in 
beauty  of  outline.  They  are  inex- 
pressibly beautiful  this  morning  with 
their  bold  outlines  sharply  defined 
against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  their 
sharp  peaks,  clad  in  velvety  shrubs, 
all  aglow  in  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  which  has  only  risen  high  enough 
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to  tip  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
Huge  blocks  of  mica  scattered  through 
the  green  shrubbery  glisten  in  the 
sunshine  like  great  diamonds  set  in  a 
bed  of  emerald.  Away  to  the  east, 
the  range  descends  to  the  valley  in  a 
regular  series  of  steps  forming  a  gi- 
gantic staircase — probably  the  favor- 
ite promenade  of  the  old  ogre  who 
wore  the  -seven-league  boots. 

As  we  advance,  the  valley  grows 
narrower  and  deeper.  The  mountains, 
towering  almost  perpendicularly  on 
both  sides,  seem  like  great  moving 
walls  about  to  crush  us  in  their  mighty 
embrace,  wThen,  suddenly  turning,  we 
arrive  at  Patton"s — a  tavern  for  the 
benefit  of  tourists.  Somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  Senator  Vance  has  a  residence 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
whither  he  retires  to  escape  mosqui- 
toes and  office-seekers.  At  Patton's 
we  secure  our  guide  John,  or,  as  we 
dubbed  him,  "General"  Glass,  a  dark, 
rawboned,  muscular  fellow.  Accord- 
ing to  the  General,  it  is  ten  miles  from 
Patton's  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Mitch- 
ell, but  experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  average  mountaineer  has  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  distance.  It 
seemed  to  us  fifteen.  After  a  little 
refreshment,  we  remount,  and  un- 
der the  leadership  of  General  Glass, 
enter  in  single-file  the  trail  to  Mt. 
Mitchell.  Still  following  the  Swanna- 
noa,  we  wind  along  its  shady  banks 
till  a  thicket  of  rhododendrons  hides 
it.  And  now  we  enter  a  natural  avenue 
of  rhododendrons  more  beautiful  and 
symmetrical  than  any  artificial  one  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  branches  of  these 
evergreens  interlacing  above  our 
heads,  form  a  perfect  arch  over  the 


path  for  hundreds  of  yards,  their 
leaves  forming  so  dense  a  canopy  that 
not  a  ray  of  sunshine  ever  penetrates 
to  the  perpetual  shade  beneath.  On 
emerging  from  the  avenue  we  again 
see  the  Swannanoa  tumbling  down 
the  mountain  side  in  a  series  of  spark- 
ling cascades,  and  dashing  itself  with 
ineffectual  impetuosity  against  huge 
masses  of  rock  that  impede  its  down- 
ward rush.  Here,  fretting  and  grum- 
bling over  its  rocky  bed  and  deafen- 
ing us  with  its  loud  complaints,  it 
seems  a  different  river  from  the  quiet, 
gentle  stream  we  saw  a  mile  below. 

Leaving  the  noisy  river,  a  scene  of 
indescribable  beauty  and  solemnity 
greets  us — a  vast  forest-world,  the 
pathless  range  of  wolves  and  bears, 
extending  over  thousands  of  acres. 
Such  huge  trees  I  have  never  dreamed 
of.  Great  trunks  from  three  to  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  straight  as  masts, 
rear  themselves  aloft  for  a  hundred 
feet  without  an  intervening  branch, 
forming  mighty  columns  which  sup- 
port a  roof  of  leaves  so  thick  that  only 
an  occasional  sunbeam  steals  through 
and  falls  on  the  mossy  floor  beneath. 
This  vast  cathedral  of  nature  is  so 
majestic,  so  awe-inspiring  that,  as  we 
wind  through  its  aisles,  the  hoofs  of 
our  horses  falling  noislessly  upon  its 
carpet  of  moss,  our  heads  are  instinct- 
ively bowed,  and  the  loud  laugh  of  a 
merry  equestrian  seems  profanation. 

And  now  we  begin  the  ascent  in 
earnest.  The  face  of  the  mountain  is 
almost  perpendicular,  and  to  make  the 
ascent  easier,  the  path  zigzags  back- 
wards and  forwards,  getting  a  little 
higher  at  each  turning.  As  we  look 
up  and  see  it  twisting  down  the  moun- 
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tain,,  it  looks  like  a  trail  which  some 
huge  serpent  had  left  when,  issuing 
from  his  den  in  the  mountains,  he  de- 
scended for  prey  into  the  valley  be- 
low. As  we  climb  up,  my  horse  is 
left  far  behind,  and  on  looking  up  I 
can  see  sometimes  three  distinct  col- 
umns of  my  companions  on  the  zigzag 
over  my  head,  their  horses  striking 
fire  with  their  shoes  from  the  rocks 
over  which  they  scramble  and  slip. 
After  winding  along  this  tortuous 
path  for  several  miles,  we  suddenly 
emerge  upon  an  open  level  spot,  where 
was  once  the  summer  residence  of  a 
Mr.  Patton,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Now 
only  a  few  bricks  and  boards  mark 
the  place  where  the  residence  of  the 
old  aristocrat  stood.  This  little  pla- 
teau abruptly  terminates  in  a  steep 
precipice.  Some  of  us  riding  to  the 
brink,  admire  the  glorious  panorama 
which  unrolls  itself  before  our  gaze. 
Far  below  us  lies  the  lovely  valley  of 
the  Swannanoa,  asleep  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  over  which  hangs,  like  a 
glamour  of  enchantment,  an  atmos- 
phere full  of  the  most  exquisite  tints 
known  to  nature  or  to  art.  An  oc- 
casional flash  through  the  tremulous 
haze  which  rests  upon  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  valley,  reveals  to  us  where 
the  Swannanoa  winds  its  romantic 
course.  Leaving  the  river,  the  valley 
rises  to  the  foot  of  great  billowy 
mountains  which,  gradually  receding, 
rise  higher  and  higher,  till  their  faint 
outline  is  lost  in  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
On  every  side,  great  peaks  loom  up 
thousands  of  feet,  and  stand  sentinels 
over  the  treasure  at  their  feet.  On 
the  left,  old  Greybeard  basks  in  the 
sun,  and  the  High  Pinnacle  pierces 


the  sky  like  a  gigantic  saw-tooth.  On 
the  right,  two  clouds  float  lazily  above 
the  velvety  tops  of  Craggy,  while  their 
shadows  chase  each  other  over  its 
broad  sides.  The  soft  beauty  of  the 
distant  heights,  the  tender  glory  of 
the  sky,  flecked  by  white  clouds  cast- 
ing their  ever-varying  shadows  over 
valley  and  mountain,  and  the  dream- 
like haze  which  rests  over  all,  sur- 
round me  with  a  subtle  influence 
which  makes  me  forget  where  I  stand. 
But  a  rude  summons  recalls  us  to  a  re- 
past of  ham,  stale  bread,  and  rancid 
butter.  Nothing  but  ravenous  appe- 
tites could  endure  it,  and  ours  are 
ravenous. 

After  dinner  the  General  tells  us 
how  Prof.  Mitchell,  in  whose  honor 
the  peak  is  named,  lost  his  life. 
Though  sixty  years  of  age  the  Pro- 
fessor thought  climbing  these  precip- 
itous mountains  a  pleasant  task  ;  in- 
deed, they  were  his  favorite  haunts, 
and  once  while  crossing  the  Black 
alone,  he  was  enveloped  by  the  mist 
which  often  covers  the  mountain  With 
impenetrable  darkness,  and  in  trying 
to  find  his  way  down,  fell  over  a  preci- 
pice and  was  killed.  When  he  was 
missed  hundreds  of  men  searched  for 
him,  but  not  until  nine  days  after  was 
their  search  successful.  His  corpse  was 
first  interred  at  Asheville.  Some  years 
afterwards  his  body  was  brought  up 
the  mountain,  followed  by  a  large 
procession  of  mountaineers  to  whom 
he  had  endeared  himself,  and  buried 
oh  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain 
he  had  loved  so  well.  The  General 
interrupts  reflections  upon  his  story 
by  saying  that  there  are  yet  seven 
miles  of  steep  climbing  ahead  of  us. 
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We  leave  behind  the  gigantic  forest 
which  covers  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  plunge  into  the  domain  of 
the  sombre  balsam  which  gives  the 
Black  its«name.  From  this  point  on 
to  the  summit  the  mountain  is  cov- 
ered with  these  gloomy  trees,  unre- 
lieved except  by  an  occasional  buck- 
eye or  wild  cherry.  They  stand  on 
both  sides  of  the  path  like  an  army  in 
close  array,  and  hide  the  world.  The 
gloomy  effect  of  the  balsam  is  intensi- 
fied by  the  oppressive  silence  which 
broods  over  the  mountain,  unbroken 
even  by  the  twitter  of  a  sparrow.  How- 
ever, the  yellow-jackets  which  infest 
the  path  are  said  to  enliven  the  occa- 
sion sometimes,  but  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  little  pests.  The 
entire  mountain  is  carpeted  with  lux- 
uriant moss  several  inches  thick,  as 
green  as  emerald,  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  richest  Brussels.  The  eye, 
oppressed  by  the  funereal  balsam, 
rests  with  delight  upon  the  soft  green 
moss  checkered  with  golden  sunshine, 
crawling  over  huge  rocks,  feeding  up- 
on the  colossal  trunks  of  fallen  trees, 
and  climbing  up  the  standing  ones 
and  falling  back  in  all  manner  of  gro- 
tesque shapes.  Occasionally  we  ride 
through  beds  of  wild  flowers  up  to  the 
horses'  necks.  Surely,  I  think,  this  is* 
fairyland.  This  delicate  carpet  was 
never  intended  to  be  soiled  by  human 
feet.  That  mossy  cushion  gemmed 
with  dew-drops  and  arched  over  by 
flowers  and  vines,  must  be  Titania's 
throne.  I  am  continually  on  the 
watch  for  a  faun  asleep  on  his  bed  of 
moss.  But  the  fairies  are  alarmed  by 
mortal  voices,  and  my  watch  is  unre- 
warded. 


We  are  now  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
path,  and  I  pity  the  panting  horses 
as  they  struggle  and  slip  over  the 
rocks  which  block  up  the  path,  and 
mire  up  to  their  knees  in  black,  quaggy 
places,  or  twist  their  legs  among  the 
balsam  roots  which  thread  the  path, 
Descending  Clingman's  Peak,  we  see, 
for  the  first  time,  just  ahead  of  us,  Mt, 
Mitchell,  lifting  up  his  rocky  head  all 
ablaze  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
reflecting  them  into  our  faces  like  a 
mirror.  The  remainder  of  the  path  is 
too  steep  for  the  horses  ;  so  we  turn 
them  loose  in  a  little  meadow  and 
climb  on  foot  the  almost  perpendicu- 
lar peak.  Scrambling  over  a  slippery 
rock,  we  stand  upon  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Mitchell,  671 1  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  highest  point  of  land  in 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies. 
At  last  we  have  reached  our  El  Do- 
rado. 

It  is  often  the  case  that,  having 
passed  through  great  exertions  to  ob- 
tain some  desired  object,  when  there 
remains  but  a  single  step  to  take  be- 
fore securing  it,  we  halt  before  taking 
that  last  step  and  exult  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  only  to  stretch 
forth  our  hand  and  it  is  ours.  And 
so  I  keep  my  eyes  on  the  ground, 
though  I  know  that  I  have  only  to 
raise  them,  and  all  the  unequalled 
glories  of  the  scene  will  burst  upon 
me.  The  first  thing  upon  which  my 
eyes  rest,  is  Dr.  Mitchell's  grave — a 
rude  cairn  upon  which  each  of  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom,  casts  a  stone. 
No  marble  tombstone  marks  the  rest- 
ing-place of  the  old  professor ;  no 
flowers  are  placed  by  loving  hands 
upon  his  grave,  and  no  green  sod 
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grows  above  it.  But  the  grand  old 
mountain  draped  in  funereal  balsam, 
ever  mourns  him  ;  the  winds  chant 
their  dirges  as  they  fleet  by  his  lonely 
grave,  and  the  thunders  fire  their  sa- 
lutes over  his  home  amid  the  clouds. 
A  sum  of  money  has  been  left  by  his 
daughter  fcr  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  monument  over  his  grave,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  eternal  moun- 
tain, "  at  once  his  monument  and  his 
tomb,"  is  a  more  fitting  memorial  than 
any  work  of  man's  hands. 

As  we  turn  from  the  grave,  a  scene 
bursts  upon  us  which  it  is  impossible 
for  one  who  has  seen  it  to  forget,  and 
equally  impossible  is  it  for  one  who 
has  neve:'  seen  it  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  its  sublime  beauty.  In  every 
direction  the  eye  is  free  to  roam  for 
miles  upon  miles,  and  so  many  objects 
of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  presented 
to  it,  that  it  turns  in  bewilderment 
from  one  to  another,  and  fixes  on 
none.  The  world  is  literally  at  our 
feet.  So  extensive  is  the  prospect, 
that  parts  of  six  States  are  visible.  A 
hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  west, 
the  cyclopean  peaks  of  the  Great 
Smoky,  resplendent  in  a  flood  of  sun- 
shine ;  to  the  south,  the  lofty  heights 
of  the  Balsam  and  Unaka  ranges  clad 
in  lustrous  purple  ;  to  the  east,  Grey- 
beard and  High  Pinnacle,  and  to  the 
north,  the  old  Grandfather  lying  su- 
pine, and  the  black  hump  of  the  Roan, 
like  majestic  pillars  support  the  arched 
vault  of  a  sky  more  beautiful  than 
any  painter's  dream,  overcast  with  ev- 
ery color  of  the  rainbow  and  a  hun- 
dred indescribable  shades  and  gra- 
dations of  color  fading  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  each  other,  and  varying 


from  a  dull  grey  at  the  zenith  to  a 
gorgeous  red  at  the  horizon.  The 
sunlight  falling  aslant  upon  Craggy 
makes  radiant  ladders  from  the  vel- 
vety heights  to  the  sky.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  west,  kindled  into  ineffa- 
ble glory  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  wear  a  robe  of  lustrous  amber. 
The  semicircle  of  mountains  from  the 
west  to  the  east  are  clad  in  a  garment 
of  many  colors.  The  bright  red  in 
the  west  changing  in  vivid  alterna- 
tions of  rose  and  amber  into  a  green 
of  wonderful  tenderness,  which  passes 
into  a  dark  purple,  and  finally  deep- 
ens in  the  east  into  black,  forming  a 
dark  background  to  the  wonderful 
picture  in  the  west.  At  our  feet,  on 
all  sides  there  is  a  billowy  sea  of 
mountains.  Deep  yawning  gorges  of 
abysmal  gloom  lie  in  the  shadows  of 
mountains  towering  thousands  of  feet, 
whose  summits  borrow  their  tints  from 
the  sky.  The  Black  throws  his  shad- 
ow for  miles  to  the  east,  and  I  watch 
it  crawling  slowly  up  Table  Rock 
driving  the  sunshine  before  it,  till  on- 
ly the  top  of  the  Rock  projects  above 
the  shadow,  and  shines  as  if  tipped 
with  gold.  Add  the  wild  grandeur 
and  intense  loneliness  of  the  spot,  the 
immensity  of  the  space  viewed,  and 
*  the  majesty  of  these  unchangeable 
and  immemorial  mountains  which 
have  "  been  since  the  world  began," 
and  the  whole  makes  scenery  which 
it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
attempt  to  describe. 

After  the  first  moment  all  other 
feelings  give  way  to  unmitigated  awe, 
which  subdues  all  disposition  to  mirth 
as  we  sit  and  watch  the  sun  setting 
behind  the  Great  Smoky.    As  its  fiery 
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disk  slowly  sinks  behind  the  mountain, 
the  darkness  gathering  in  the  valleys 
below  creeps  higher  and  higher  up 
the  mountain  side  till  it  almost  reaches 
our  feet.  The  sun  just  peeps  over 
the  Great  Smoky,  crowning  the  peak 
on  which  we  stand  with  an  aureole  of 
sunshine,  a  few  beams  linger  around 
Dr.  Mitchell's  grave,  and  then,  as  the 
sun  disappears,  the  shadows  from  be- 
low creep  over  us.  In  a  moment  all 
the  glory  has  faded  out  of  the  sky, 
and  darkness  reigns  supreme. 

There  is  no  twilight  on  the  Black, 
no  interregnum  between  the  reigns  of 
day  and  night.  When  the  sun  ap- 
proaches the  horizon,  the  shadows 
gather  in  the  ravines  and  gorges  below 
and  stealthily  creep  up  the  mountain 
as  the  sun  sinks,  and  the  moment  he 
withdraws  himself,  the  "  sable  god- 
dess "  begins  her  reign.  But  that 
reign  is  destined  to  be  short  to-night. 
Soon  the  moon  appears,  and  before 
her  pale  rays  the  shadows  sullenly  be- 
take themselves  back  to  their  gorges. 

With  the  night  comes  the  cold  wind, 
and  we  descend  a  few  yards  to  the 
cave  where  we  are  to  spend  the  night. 
The  cave  is  formed  by  a  tremendous 
rock  which  shelves  over  from  the  side 
of  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty  degrees.  We  can  stand  erect  in 
it  without  striking  our  heads,  and  it 
is  spacious  enough  to  accommodate 
twenty  men.  Some  of  us  build  a 
roaring  fire,  others  cook  supper,  and 
others  prepare  balsam  bushes  for  our 
beds.  I  know  that  mountain  appe- 
tites are  proverbial,  but  shame  forbids 
me  to  tell  how  much  supper  we  ate. 
After  supper,  gathered  around  the 
fire,  we  tell  yarns  and  smoke  cigars, 


or  listen  to  the  General's  tales  of  mi- 
raculous escapes  from  bears.  Our 
shadows  are  very  grotesque  as  they 
dance  about  on  the  rough  walls  of  the 
cave  like  hobgoblins,  and  the  origi- 
nals, muffled  up  in  overcoats  and 
shawls,  look  like  outlaws.  Some  one 
proposes  music,  and  the  old  familiar 
songs  acquire  a  new  charm  in  this 
vast  solitude  as  they  echo  and  re-echo 
down  the  gorges  of  the  mountain. 

Under  the  influences  of  the  music 
and  a  cigar,  I  think  how  romantic  this 
is,  camping  out  like  gypsies  "careless 
of  mankind"  in  this  vast  wilderness  of 
mountains  over  which  the  full  moon 
is  pouring  a  flood  of  light.  How  in- 
finitely better  our  cave  is  than  the 
hotel  where  babies  and  cats  make  the 
night  hideous  with  their  cries.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  my  life  here.  And  perhaps  we 
will  have  a  thunder-storm,  for  distant 
thunder  reverberating  through  the 
mountains  makes  me  think  that  Rip 
Van  Winkle's  comrades  of  the  Gat- 
skills  have  changed  their  residence  to 
the  Black.  How  delightful  it  will  be 
to  lie  snug  and  warm  in  the  cave  with 
a  big  fire  roaring  in  front,  while  the 
lightning  flashes  and  the  thunder  peals 
around  us  ! 

Some  of  us  before  retiring,  go  up  to 
the  peak  to  get  a  last  view.  We  are 
well  wrapped  up,  but  the  cold  wind 
pierces  to  our  very  bones,  and  I  lie 
down  behind  the  grave  as  a  shield. 
Far  below  us  the  mist  floats  in  the  ra- 
vines, and,  gently  agitated  by  the 
wind,  looks  like  rivers  of  iridescent 
hues  upon  whose  waves  the  moon- 
beams leap  and  dance.  Great  crags 
overhang  these  rivers  of  mist,  and 
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glisten  in  the  moonlight  like  marble 
castles.  But  we  have  not  long  to  en- 
joy the  scene.  The  moon  overhead 
plunges  hopelessly  through  a  tumult 
of  clouds,  and  through  the  balsams 
"sighs  the  sad  Genius  of  the  coming 
storm."  Away  to  the  south  a  cloud 
of  awful  blackness  is  rising.  Its  edges 
catching  the  rays  of  the  moon  are 
dazzlingly  bright,  and  as  it  sails  slowly 
towards  us,  vivid  flashes  of  forked 
lightning  leap  from  its  black  bosom. 
Little  clouds,  on  their  way  to  join  the 
large  one,  look  like  ghosts  in  the  dim 
light,  and  brush  our  faces  with  their 
damp  shrouds  as  .they  glide  by. 

These  ghostly  clouds,  the  grave,  and 
the  cold  wind  make  the  summit  rather 
unpleasant,  and  we  return  to  the  cave 
to  find  our  comrades  asleep.  I  wrap 
myself  in  a  shawl,  curl  up  on  the  bal- 
sam boughs,  and  am  soon  in  the  "Land 
of  Nod."  After  an  hour  spent  in 
dreaming  of  fierce  encounters  with 
bears,  the  last  of  which  terminates  in 
my  being  hugged  by  the  bear,  I  awake 
to  find  myself  in  the  embrace,  not  of 
a  bear,  but  of  General  Glass.  Now,  I 
never  did  like  a  bed-fellow,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  relish  this  one.  To  add 
to  my  discomfort,  the  rain  is  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  the  fire  is  out,  my 
legs  are  wet,  and  I  am  almost  frozen. 
Two  fat  men  in  the  corner  of  the  cave 
are  "  sawing  gourds"  at  a  terrible  rate. 
Two  ladies  packed  away  into  the  "  sec- 
ond story" — a  narrow  shelf  jutting  out 
from  the  rock — increase  the  general 
harmony  by  quarrelling.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  appreciate  the  full 
force  of  the  feminine  tongue,  and,  but 
for  the  rain,  would  act  upon  Solomon's 
suggestion,    and    "  dwell    upon  the 


house-top."  Camping  out  .does  not 
seem  so  romantic  now.  Evidently 
my  slumbers  are  permanently  broken. 
So  I  resign  my  couch  to  the  General, 
and  try  to  rekindle  the  fire.  Success- 
ful in  this,  I  keep  watch  till  dawn, 
peering  out  into  the  dark  mysteries 
of  the  night,  and  listening  to  the 
howling  of  the  wolves — a  most  un- 
earthly sound,  a  combination  of  the 
worst  notes  in  a  human  cry  of  distress 
and  the  baying  of  a  hound. 

Early  rising  is  not  one  of  my  vir- 
tues, and  consequently  I  have  never 
seen  a  sunrise.  And  the  prospect  of 
seeing  one  this  morning  is  very  poor; 
for,  though  the  rain  has  ceased,  such 
dense  clouds  still  envelop  the  moun- 
tain, that  we  can  see  only  a  few  steps 
ahead  of  us.  But  when  we  reach  the 
summit,  a  faint  light  in  the  east  gives 
us  hope.  A  pale  light  tinges  the  clouds 
for  a  moment,  then  brightens  and 
fades  and  glows  again,  and  the  heavy 
clouds  dissolve  before  the  piercing 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  shines  forth  in 
all  its  majesty,  casting  a  radiance  of 
indescribable  tints  upon  a  boundless 
cloud-ocean  below.  As  the  clouds 
break,  the  sun  plunges  through  them 
like  a  chariot  of  fire  looking  preter- 
naturally  large  at  this  altitude,  alter- 
nately obscured  and  blazing  forth. 
Directly  opposite  in  the  west  hangs 
the  "sister-world"  alternately  of  a  sil- 
very and  yellowish-green  color  as  the 
sun  is  hidden  or  shines,  The  great 
luminaries  seem  hardly  a  stone's  throw 
from  us.  But  soon  the  clouds  rising 
obscure  them,  and  darkness  covers  all. 
The  mists  rising  from  the  valleys 
unite  and  form  a  dark  sea,  which,  ris- 
ing higher  and  higher,  soon  hides  the 
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world  from  our  eyes.  Seen  through* 
the  dim  light  the  illusion  is  perfect. 
All  the  world  except  the  little  spot 
upon  which  we  stand,  is  submerged 
under  a  black  ocean.  Waves  of  clouds 
tossed  by  the  wind  roll  toward  us,  re- 
cede, and  then  roll  back  again,  rising 
higher  each  time  till  finally  they  touch 
our  feet.  The  wind  rustles  mourn- 
fully through  the  straggling  balsams 
on  the  peak.  We  seem  the  last  rem- 
nant of  mankind  huddled  together 
in  darkness  upon  the  last  spot  of  dry 
land,  shivering  with  cold,  and  waiting 
for  the  dark  grey  sea  to  engulf  us.  It 
is  more  like  the  end  of  all  days  than 
the  dawn  of  a  new  one,  and  I  am  glad 
to  return  to  the  warm,  cheery  fire. 
How  miserable  we  all  look  with  red 
noses,  eyes  inflamed  by  the  acrid  bal- 
sam smoke,  dishevelled  hair,  and  chat- 
tering teeth  !  Everybody  has  a  bad 
cold,  and  consequently  everybody  is 
cross. 

The  mountain  is  now  completely 
wrapped  in  clouds.  Probably  there 
will  not  be  another  fair  day  on  the 
Black  in  a  month.  So  we  broil  the 
remainder  of  our  ham  on  the  coals, 
and  then  descend  to  the  little  meadow 
where  we  left  the  horses.  No  one  ex- 
pects to  find  them,  but  there  they  are, 
looming  up  through  the  mist  like  a 
drove  of  elephants.  Soon  they  are 
saddled,  and  we  begin  the  descent  to 


the  world.  The  clouds  are  so  dense 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  ten  steps 
ahead,  and  we  keep  close  together  ; 
for  to  get  lost  in  this  chaos  of  thick- 
ets and  precipices  in  such  darkness, 
means  certain  death.  After  riding 
several  miles  through  the  dripping 
balsams  and  drenching  clouds,  the 
latter  begin  to  lift,  and  we  catch  en- 
chanting glimpses  of  the  world  below, 
the  warmth  of  coloring  of  pure,  fresh 
valleys  bathed  in  a  flood  of  morning 
sunshine,  contrasting  very  favorably 
with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  Black. 
We  reach  Patton's  without  accident, 
and  after  many  handshakings  with 
the  General  and  farewells  to  the  Black, 
set  out  for  the  hotel. 

And  now  my  horse  astonishes  ev- 
erybody, and  completely  vindicates 
his  character.  The  rough  trip  up  the 
mountain  seems  only  to  have  loosened 
his  joints  and  warmed  his  blood.  He 
leaves  Patton's  in  a  gallop,  and  I  am 
so  powerless  through  amazement,  that 
I  succeed  in  stopping  him  only  after  he 
has  left  my  companions  a  mile  in  the 
rear.  With  difficulty  I  induced  him 
to  wait  till  they  overtook  us,  and  then 
we  all  galloped  home  together,  dusty 
and  tired,  but  carrying  with  us  sacred 
memories  of  the  grand  old  mountains, 
and  lasting  impressions  of  the  power 
and  beneficence  of  Him  who  reared 
them.  Caputalbum. 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMAN. 


In  early  times  women,  being  inferior 
to  men  in  muscular  strength,  were 
held  in  subjection  to  them.  But  as  civ- 
ilization advanced,  their  position  pass- 
ed from  a  state  of  real  slavery  to  a 
milder  form  of  dependence.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is  still  a  strong  prejudice  in 
favor  of  their  subjection.  Now  this 
is  unjust  because,  from  a  standpoint  of 
equity,  men  have  no  rights  that  do  not 
belong  to  women.  The  same  argu- 
ments which  show  that  men  have 
rights  apply  with  equal  force  to  wo- 
men. Yet,  so  deeply  rooted  in  men's 
minds  is  this  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
subordination  of  women,  that  it  really 
gains  strength  rather  than  loses  it 
from  arguments  against  it. 

What  seems  to  be  the  chief  remedy 
for  this  evil,  is  not  to  try  to  convince 
men  that  the  rights  of  women  are 
equal  to  theirs,  but  the  higher  and 
more  complete  education  of  women. 
Place  their  education  on  a  level  with 
that  of  men,  and  the  rest  will  follow. 

Two  objections  are  commonly  urged 
against  their  higher  education,  name- 
ly, that  they  are  mentally  interior  to 
men,  and  that  their  true  sphere  is  the 
home. 

As  to  the  former. — There  have  been 
women  noted  for  their  excellence  in 
science,  art,  and  literature.  We  have 
no  right  to  say  that  a  woman  cannot 
be  a  great  philosopher  because 
she  has  never  produced  profound 
philosophical  writings.  Certainly  we 
may  say  that  a  woman  can  be  a  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  a  Maria  Theresa.  Few 


men  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
surpassed  Madame  de  Stael  in  general 
philosophy,  Madame  Roland  in  poli- 
tics, or  Mrs.  Browning  and  ''George 
Eliot"  in  literature.  In  sculpture  and 
in  painting  women  have  occupied  a 
very  high  position.  There  have  been 
but  few  female  rulers  in  proportion 
to  the  large  number  of  male  rulers, 
yet  a  much  larger  proportion  of  them 
have  been  noted  for  their  intelligence 
and  their  excellent  governments.  It 
is  said  that  in  Hindoostan,  in  three 
cases  out  of  four,  women  are  the  rulers 
in  those  districts  which  are  noted  for 
their  vigilant  governments  and  in 
which  order  is  best  preserved  and  the 
inhabitants  are  most  prosperous. 

It  has  been  but  a  comparatively 
short  time  since  women  first  began  to 
devote  their  attention  to  philosophy, 
art,  and  science,  yet  they  have  achiev- 
ed wonderful  success.  In  ancient 
times  but  few  of  them  attempted  to 
do  anything  in  literature,  and  these 
gained  distinction  in  it.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks  a  woman  was  consid- 
ered one  of  their  greatest  poets. 

Those  who  urge  the  mental  inferi- 
ority of  women  as  a  bar  to  their 
higher  education,  say  that  we  seldom 
find  anything  original  in  their  writings. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  thoughts 
that  can  be  reached  without  the  thor- 
ough training  and  discipline  of  the 
mind,  have  been  reached  already.  It 
has  been  said  that  in  order  to  produce 
new  thoughts,  one  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  thought 
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before.  Now,  with  the  present  lim- 
ited education  of  woman,  how  can  we 
expect  our  female  writers  to  display 
the  originality  of  thought  to  be  found 
in  the  literary  productions  of  men  ?* 
How  can  any  one  reasonably  expect 
women  who  make  literature  their  pro- 
fession to  attain  to  that  high  stand- 
ard of  thought  reached  by  men,  with- 
out the  higher  education  and  training 
that  men  receive  ?  There  are  no  great 
female  historians,  because  no  woman 
ever  received  the  necessary  education. 
Comparatively  few  women  have  ever 
had  their  minds  disciplined  by  a  thor- 
ough course  of  study.  What  has  been 
done  by  women  can  .be  done  again. 
And  what  has  been  done  shows  that 
they  are  not  mentally  inferior  to 
men. 

The  second  objection  commonly 
made  to  the  higher  education  of  wo- 
men is,  that  their  true  sphere  is  at 
home,  and  they  ought  not  to  take 
part  in  politics  and  questions  of  public 
concern.  None  are  agreed  as  to  the 
true  sphere  of  women.  Their,  position 
in  various  countries  is  very  different  ; 
and  we  have  no  right  to  say  the  sphere 
we  assign  her  in  our  country  is  the 
true  one.  We  are  told  that  among 
the  Indians  her  sphere  is  to  do  all  the 
work,  while  that  august  personage, 
her  lord,  reclining  in  ease  before  his 
wigwam,  and  smoking  his  pipe  of 
peace,  teaches  his  "young  hopeful" 
how  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow  and  to 
wield  the  tomahawk.  In  countries 
where  slavery  exists  her  sphere  is  that 
of  a  common  laborer.  In  France  she 
has  public  occupations  and  partici- 
pates extensively  in  the  business  en- 
terprises of  the  day.  Perhaps  it  clashes 


with  our  sense  of  propriety  for  them 
to  take  part  in  politics  and  business 
operations.  Yet  there  are  many  things, 
absurd  in  themselves,  of  every-day  oc- 
currence in  other  countries,  which  are 
practised  because  to  do  otherwise 
would  seem  the  height  of  impropriety 
to  their  inhabitants.  In  China,  in 
order  that  a  lady  be  in  the  fashion, 
she  must  have  her  feet  cramped  and 
walk  in  as  unnatual  a  manner  as 
possible,  yet  these  people  have  the 
same  excuse  for  this  and  similar  ab- 
surdities that  those  have  who  object 
to  changing  woman's  position  among 
us. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  higher  education  of  women  are 
many.  The  amount  of  intellect  to 
be  used  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
mankind  would  be  doubled.  The 
world  would  no  longer  be  made  worse 
by  refusing  to  make  use  of  more  than 
one-half  of  the  talent  possessed  by  its 
inhabitants.  Place  woman's  educa- 
tion on  a  level  with  that  of  men,  and 
a  greater  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the 
intellect  of  men.  Women  would  then 
be  able  to  understand  business  and 
all  other  matters,  equally  with  men. 
In  all  ages  they  have  exerted  a  very 
great  influence  on  the  world.  Their 
influence,  for  the  most  part,  was  the 
means  of  inducing  those  hordes  of 
barbarians  who  came  down  from  the 
North  as  conquerors,  to  accept  Chris- 
tianity. The  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity of  the  natives  of  England  and 
France  is  attributable,  in  great  part, 
to  a  woman.  This  influence  which 
they  undoubtedly  possess  would  be 
greatly  strengthened  and  developed 
by  higher  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  those  ini- 
quitous laws  which  in  some  countries 
prohibit  women  from  taking  college 
courses  may  be  repealed,  and  that 
they  shall  have  all  the  advantages  of 
a  high  and  'thorough  course  of  in- 
struction, 

James  M.  Brinson. 
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When  I  went  home  to  spend  vaca- 
tion, I  found  that  a  visit  to  the  Pilot 
Mountain  was  the  topic  of  the  day. 
This  mountain  was  about  forty  miles 
distant,  in  Surry  county.  Having 
heard  such  glowing  descriptions  of  it 
by  those  who  had  visited  it,  I  was 
only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 

join  the  party.    Rev.  Mr.  (not 

a  married  man),  who  knew  much  of 
the  swamps  of  eastern,  but  very  little 
of  the  mountains  of  western,  North 
Carolina,  was  our  leader.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  five  young  ladies — 
three  of  whom  were  visiting  the 
neighborhood — who  had  been  school- 

o 

mates  at  Thomasville  Female  College, 
and  who  seemed  fondly  attached  to 
one  another,  to  join  us.  The  demand 
for  young  men  was  considerable,  and 
there  were  no  other  vacation  boys. 
One  young  man  could  not  go  on  ac- 
count of  his  uncle's  sickness,  another 
could  not  leave  his  farm  at  that  sea- 
son, two  did  not  see  how  they  could 
leave  the  store  for  three  da)'s  in  suc- 
cession. The  evening  before  we  start- 
ed, however,  a  merchant  kindly  con- 
sented that  his  salesman  should  go — 
making  three  gentlemen  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Next  morning  bright  and  early  the 
four  buggies  were  ready,  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  ladies  knew  how  to 
drive,  for  to  make  four  drivers  of  three 
gentlemen  is  suggestive  of  a  physical 
impossibility.  Whether  the  condition 
of  those  in  the  fourth  buggy  was  pitia- 
ble or  enviable  is  a  matter  of  differ- 


PILOT. 


ence  of  opinion  ;  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance, however,  for  to  "  change 
partners"  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  ferrying  the  river  and  stopping 
for  dinner  furnished  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities. The  weather  seemed  to  con- 
tribute to  our  happiness,  for  it  was 
delightfully  cool  for  the  30th  of  June. 

Along  in  the  afternoon  we  could 
plainly  see  the  Pilot  as  it  towered 
heavenward,  marking  the  end  of  our 
journey.  Sometimes  we  were  going 
at  right  angles  with,  at  others  directly 
from,  the  mountain,  so  that  I  could 
not  help  fearing  that  we  were  not  in 
the  right  road.  I  think  I  can  now  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  kindness  of  Provi- 
dence in  veiling  the  future. 

We  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
we  could  stop  near  the  mountain,  at 
the  Gilam  House,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
M.  D.  Boyd.  We  arrived  there  about 
twilight.  Travelling  for  that  day  had 
ceased  to  be  a  pleasure.  For  an  hour 
dusters  had  been  in  demand,  not  as 
dusters,  but  as  substitutes  for  cloaks. 
Palm-leaf  fans  were  trodden  under 
foot. 

Our  leader  went  into  the  piazza  and 
talked  with  one  whom  we  rightly 
guessed  to  be  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Why  can  they  not  come  to  terms  ? 
It  is  seven  miles  back  to  Dalton's 
hotel.  That  rough  road  !  It  was  bad 
enough  to  travel  in  day-time.  He 
grew  earnest.  Our  wish  that  he  might 
be  successful  was  akin  to  a  prayer. 
As  he.  came  back  to  the  buggies  every 
one  was  eager  to  know  what  she  said. 
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She  was  not  offering  accommodations 
to  the  public,  and  besides  she  had 
been  sick.  "  One  room  and  one  bed 
for  the  three  gentlemen  ;  one  room 
with  two  beds  for  the  five  ladies." 
"What  say  you,  girls?"  "All  right? 
any  way,  just  so  we  get  to  the  fire." 
And  they  came  bounding  from  those 
buggies  with  glad  hearts  ;  nor  did  they 
wait  to  be  escorted  to  the  house. 
The  bo^s  to  unload  the  buggies  and 
care  for  the  horses,  and  the  girls — to 
wait  ?  No :  when  we  returned  to 
the  house,  we  found  they  had  not 
been  waiting,  but  had  stationed  a  ta- 
ble in  the  centre  of  a  large  comfortable 
room  and  had  arranged  the  contents 
of  those  boxes  in  excellent  picnic 
style.  To  the  joy  of  most  of  the 
company,  the  good  lady  of  the  house 
had  furnished  a  bountiful  supply  of 
coffee.  The  hungry  travellers  could 
ask  no  more.  One  of  the  company 
was  called  on  to  "  ask  a  blessing,"  and 
I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  for  saying 
he  made  a  failure..  No  wonder;  to 
ask  a  blessing  was  out  of  order.  We 
already  had  the  blessing.  If  he  had 
been  called  on  to  "  return  thanks,"  I 
am  sure  he  could  have  expressed  him- 
self. The  variety  and  bounty  of  our 
fare  would  justify  the  conclusion  that 
those  young  ladies  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  mountain  trips  before.  There 
we  were  around  that  table — some  in 
chairs,  some  on  their  knees,  others 
standing  or  walking  around.  Pour 
your  own  coffee — put  sugar  and  cream 
"  to  taste."  Coffee  in  one  hand,  some- 
thing to  eat  in  the  other, — a  congenial 
company  and  all  in  a  good  humor ! 

"  Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your 
flight," 

Put  me  again  there  "just  for  to-night." 


It  would  not  do  to  indulge  the  ap- 
petite so  at  college.  It  must  have 
been  the  recounting  of  the  day's 
events,  attended  with  hearty  laughter, 
that  saved  us.  The  young  ladies 
played  the  piano.  At  one  time  we 
listened,  then  "all  joined  in  the  cho- 
rus." In  spite  of  the  circumstances, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  came  in  for 
its  share. 

But  the  mountain  was  to  be  climbed 
early  next  morning  Fortunately  for 
the  gentlemen,  the  sofa  relieved  the 
bed  of  the  "  third  person,"  and  after 
it  had  been  arranged  it  was  good 
enough  for  a  king,  for  the  next  thing 

I  knew  Rev.  Mr.    was  astir 

hurriedly  talking  of  day-break.  In  a 
little  while  it  was  realized  that  those 
girls  were  to  be  waked.  Who  should 
go  ?  The  lot  fell  on  me,  and  on  gently 
tapping  at  their  door,  I  heard  :  "  All 
right."  "What  you  get  up  so  soon 
fo-o-r-r?"  etc. 

Breakfast  over,  Mr.  Boyd,  knowing 
what  was  before  us,  kindly  consented 
to  go  with  us  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  distance  was  one  and  a 
half  miles,  and  to  be  walked.  We 
moved  off  rather  slowly  and  confused- 
ly. How  could  three  gentlemen  ac- 
company five  ladies?  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Boyd  took  our  leader  for  his  con- 
sort rather  aggravated  the  puzzling 
question.  I  was  ready  to  take  any 
one,  or  try  to  take  all.  One  must 
have  seen  my  dilemma.  Any  way, 
she  asked  me  to  let  her  help  me  carry 
the  dinner  basket.    We  soon  fell  in 

with  another  lady.  Perhaps  I  would 
better  not  speak  for  the  whole  com- 
pany, but  I  speak  for  the  trio  in  say- 
ing that  climbing  that  mountain  was 
a  pleasure. 
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Our  horizon  was  widening.  One 
after  another  objects  in  the  distance 
came  into  view.  At  an  advantageous 
place,  Mr.  Boyd  asked  our  Leader  to 
look.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  said  : 
"  Praise  the  Lord  !  "  and  the  rest  of 
us  felt  as  he  did. 

An  ascent  of  --four  hundred  feet 
brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  pinnacle 
where  we — sat  down  to  rest?  No, 
no.  We  were  on  the  north  side  of 
the  pinnacle,  and  that  north  wind 
made  one  think  of  overcoats  in  July. 
Especially  did  the  gentleman  who 
wore  a  du-ster'that  day.  in  place  of  his 
coat,  want  to  keep  moving.  Mr. 
Boyd  led  us  to  the  place  whence  we 
were  to  climb  the  pinnacle — a  tower- 
ing mass  of  rock  three-  hundred  feet 
high.  I  looked  up.  Go  up  that  place  ? 
That  first  ladder,  with  one  weak-look- 
ing round  in  it,  might  be  passed.  To* 
fall  twelve  feet  might  not  be  fatal. 
But  look  up  yonder  at  that  second 
ladder  as  it  appears  to  be  suspended 
between  height  and  depth— one  side 
resting  in  a  niche  and  fastened  some 
way  at  the  top.  It  was  weather- 
beaten,  and  the  topmost  round  was 
out.  As  I  pictured  the  ladder-giving 
way  under  my  weight  as  I  was  about 
to  make  that  last  long  step,  I  could 
scarcely  resist  the  inclination  to  grasp 
a  neighboring  bush.  Had  I  been 
alone,  I  should  have  gone  away,  hav- 
ing been  only  in  sight  of  the  summit. 
■One  young  lady  said  she  did  not  have 
the  least  idea  of  climbing  the  pinna- 
cle ;  another  reported  that  her  last 
parental  advice  was  not  to  climb  the 
pinnacle.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Boyd  pass 
the  first,  and  carelessly  throw  his 
weight  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 


pounds  on  the  second  ladder,  my  con- 
fidence was  restored.  The  boys  up 
first,  followed  by  the  braver  young 
ladies  ;  then  the  doubting  ones  took 
courage,  and  soon  both  ladders  were 
beneath  us. 

The  next  obstacle  was  a  large  r-ock 
about  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  the 
passing  of  which  was  something  like 
mounting  a  horse  without  the  aid  of 
stirrups.  There  was  hardly  standing 
room  for  us  all  in  front  of  this  rock, 
and  to  fall  backwards  would  have 
been  fatal.  "  Take  your  time,  but  do 
not  look  back."  I  can't  tell  how  it 
was,  but  after  a  deal  of  pulling,  push- 
ing, and  scrambling  the  obstacle  was 
passed. 

The  remainder  of  the  pathway  to 
the  top  was  comparatively  easy,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  stand  on  the  top- 
most point  of  the  pinnacle  of  Pilot 
Mountain.  This  mountain  seems  to 
be  a  wandering  peak  from  the  Blue 
Ridge,  which  lay  northward  about 
twenty-five  miles.  Away  in  the  dis- 
tance we  could  see  South  Carolina's 
representative,  King's  Mountain.  Here 
and  there  was  a  neighboring  town  or 
village.  We  could  look  down  on 
Yadkin  River  making  its  way  to  the 
ocean.  Farms  looked  like  truck 
patches.  East  of  us  lay  Sawratown 
mountain.  "  How  far  to  that  moun- 
tain ?  "  "All  of  you  guess."  While 
the  others  were  guessing  distances 
from  one  to  five  miles,  I  had  time  to 
count  the  farms  lying  between.  When 
called  on,  I  guessed  seven  and  a  half 
miles.  "  Now  give  the  correct  dis- 
tance."   "  Twelve  miles." 

There  was  an  imprint  on  one  of  the 
topmost  rocks  that  looked  very  much 
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like  a  track  in  the  snow  after  it  had 
taken  one  day's  sunshine.  We  were 
informed  that  it  was  said  that  Noah 
made  that  track  when  he  stepped  out 
of  the  ark. 

Choice  little  rocks  were  picked  -up 
and  presented  with  "  Ksep  this,  and 
remember."    Flowers  and  ferns  were 
gathered  and  '*  pinned  on."  Whortle-^ 
berries  were  found  in  profusion. 

After  a  while  came  the  proposition 
that  we  go  down,  and  in  a  little  while 
we  were  at  that  rock  again.  To  mount 
it  was  bad  enough  :  to  dismount  it  was 
worse.  The  ladies  would  peep  over 
and  say:  "I  can't."  "Yes,  but  you 
must ;"  and  the  way  the  smallest  gen- 
tleman in  our  company  cautiously  let 
them  down  by  the  armful  was  won- 
derful. Carefully  we  passed  down 
those  ladders,  and  found  ourselves  at 
the  foot  of  the  pinnacle  again,  a  hap- 
py, thankful  band. 

Next  in  order  was  to  go  round  the 
base  of  the  pinnacle.  At  some  points 
the  side  of  the  pinnacle  was  smooth 
and  perpendicular,  as  if  art's  finger  i 


had  touched  it ;  other  places,  where 
the  front  was  zigzag,  or  where  rocks 
were  piled  upon  each  other  and  so 
overhung  the  path  that  one  was  al- 
most afraid  to  pass  under  them,  spoke 
in  unmistakable  language:  "Nature 
fashioned  us."  As  noon  was  ap- 
proaching, we  went  down  to  the  spring 
on  the  mountain  side  to  take  dinner. 
It  was  enough  to  eat,  drink,  and 
think. 

Surely  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
do  not  appreciate  this  wonderfully 
unique  gift,  which  the  Fashioner  of 
the  world  has  given  us.  I  had  often 
heard  it  spoken  of,  but  the  half  had 
not  been  told  me.  If  you  have  vis- 
ited no  mouutains,  go  to  the  Pilot. 
If  you  have  visited  mountains  largely 
and  are  looking  for  prettier  and 
grander  scenes,  go  to  the  Pilot. 

Dinner  over,  onward  and  downward 
we  go  to  Mr.  Boyd's  house,  where  we 
are  entertained  for  the  evening  as 
friends  rather  than  as  strangers. 

Help  Free. 
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Some  one  has  truly  said  that  music 
has  existed 

"  Ever  since  the  morning  stars  together  sang, 
And  shouted  forth  their  joyous  hymns  of  praise 
To  Him  who  hung  them  in  the  realms  of  space, 
And  bade  them  shine:  ever  since  the  anthem  rung 
So  loud  on  fair  creation's  morn,  and  rolled 
From  sphere  to  sphere,  and  all  the  host  of  God 
Joined  in  the  swelling  harmony." 

In  every  age  and  in  every  clime, 
music  has  been  made  the  emblem  of 


whatever  is  most  holy  and  enchanting 
and  whether  the  tales  that  are  told  us 
of  its  ancient  influence  be  truth  or  fic- 
tion, they  equally  prove  the  general 
perception  of  its  power  over  the  feel- 
ings and  affections  of  humanity.  It 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural  language 
of  the  happy,  the  spontaneous  solace 
of  the  sad.  Witli  every  idea  of  things 
beautiful,  pure,  and  delightful,  music 
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has  been  associated;  but  we  never 
mix  it  with  the  images  of  things  base, 
vicious,  and  disgraceful. 

No  savage  ever  pictured  to  himself 
a  future  heaven  but  he  placed  music 
among  the  first  of  its  delights  :  and, 
in  those  bright  prospects  of  eternal 
bliss  so  often  opened  to  us  in  the 
Holy  Book,  music  is  always  made  a 
part,  real  or  emblematical,  of  our 
promised  joys. 

The  first  use  of  music  upon  earth, 
perhaps,  was  to  sound  forth  praises  to 
the  Creator  ;  and,  certainly  it  is  the 
only  one  of  our  talents,  of  the  contin- 
uance and  purpose  of  which  hereafter 
any  mention  has  been  made. 

The  children  of  Israel  cultivated 
music  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
existence  as  a  people,  and  we  have 
abundant  evidence  in  the  Bible  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  music  was 
held  among  the  Hebrews  at  a  later 
period  of  their  history.  The  whole  of 
David's  power  over  the  disorder  of 
Saul  may  be  attributed  to  his  skilful 
performance  upon  the  harp.  So  great 
was  the  esteem  and  love  for  music 
among  the  people  when  David  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  that  he  appointed  four 
thousand  Levites  to  praise  the  Lord 
with  instruments,  and  the  number  of 
those  that  were  cunning  in  song  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

We  are  indebted  to  music  for  many 
of  the  purest  and  most  refined  pleas- 
ures we  enjoy.  It  may  inspire  with 
feelings  of  devotion,  raise  the  thoughts 
above  the  trifles  and  tumults  of  this 
lower  world,  soothe  our  cares,  and 
make  us  forget  our  sorrows.  It  is  one 
of  those  ministers  which  God  sends  to 
those  who  are  to  be  heirs  of  salvation. 


It  enters  into  the  tender  imaginations 
of  childhood  and  casts  down  upon  the 
chambers  of  its  thought  a  holy  radi- 
ance that  will  never  quite  depart. 

It  goes  with  the  Christian  singing 
to  him  all  the  way;  and  with  the  fa- 
miliar experiences  of  daily  life  how 
oft  is  music  associated.  One  song 
hath  opened  the  morning  in  many 
families,  and  children  with  sweet 
voices  have  charmed  tjie  evening  in 
many  places  with  the  harmony  of  an- 
other, and  the  sentiments  of  these 
songs  so  soon  committed  to  memory 
and  associated  with  some  pleasing 
tune,  will  in  all  probability  go  with 
them  through  life,  and  be  remembered 
long  after  other  things  have  been  for- 
gotten. There  are  many  airs  to  which 
it  is  difficult  to  listen  without  recall- 
ing some  period  or  event  to  which 
their  expressions  seem  applicable. 
Sometimes  when  the  strain  is  plaint- 
ive, it  takes  us  back  to  the  times  when 
the  captive  Israelites  sat  by  the  river 
of  Babylon,  and  wept  when  they  re- 
membered Zion,  and  hung  their  harps 
upon  the  willows  ;  and  in  many  a  song 
do  we  hear  the  last  farewell  of  the 
exile  mingling  with  sad  regret  for  the 
ties  he  leaves  at  home. 

"  Sweet  music's  power  !  one  chord  doth  make  us 
wild, 

But  change  the  strain  we  weep  as  little  child  ; 
Touch  yet  another,  men  charge  the  battery  gun, 
And  by  those  martial  strains,  a  victory's  won." 

There  is  no  sound  of  simple  nature 
that  is  not  musical.    The  wind  tha 
ripples  over  the  cheek  in  wanton  pla 
hath  music  in   its  soft  whisperings 
sometimes  it  is  low  and  sad,  as  if  the 
clouds  were  wet  with  bitter  tears; 
anon  it  gathers  strength,  and  howls 
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through  the  distant  trees,  or  moans  its 
hollow  murmurs  through  the  branches 
o'er  our  heads,  or,  as  if  it  heard  the 
voice  of  hope  speak  calming,  cheering  | 
words,  its  notes  grow  rife  with  joy. 
The  little    painted   songsters — what  | 
would  the  country  be  without  them  ! — 
swell  their  throats  with  joyful  song, 
and  gladden  the  ear  with  their  sweet 
notes.    The  waters,  rippling  over  the 
pebbles,  sound  out  their  murmurings 
low  and  sweet,  that  fall  upon  the  heart 
with  soothing  power,  calming  the  tu- 
mult within.    I  have  read  somewhere  ! 
of  a  custom  in  the  highlands  of  Scot-  j 
land,  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
It  is  believed  that  to  the  ear  of  tlje 
dying,  which  just  before  death  always  I 
becomes  exquisitely  acute,  the  perfect  | 
harmony  of  the  voices  of  nature  is  so  I 


ravishing  as  to  make  him  forget  his 
suffering  and  die  gently,  like  one  in  a 
pleasant  dream  ;  and  so  when  the  last 
moment  approaches,  they  take  him 
from  within  and  bear  him  out  under 
the  open  sky  that  he  may  hear  the 
familiar  rushing  of  the  stream.  I  can 
believe  that  it  is  not  superstition.  I 
do  not  think  we  know  how  much 
music  there  is  in  the  many  voices  of 
nature. 

"  Music  is  a  tie  that  winds  with  soft  and  sweet 
control 

Its  silken  fibres  round  the  yielding  soul, 
Binds  man  to  man,  soothes  passion's  wildest  strife, 
And,  through  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  life, 
Supplies  a  faithful  clue  to  lead  the  lone 
And  weary  wanderer  to  his  Father's  throne." 

"  Ralohs." 
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THE  LECTURE-ROOM. 

The  English  language,  as  every 
other,  down  to  its  smallest  details  of 
structure  is  a  living  organism,  not  the 
fabrication  of  a  long  line  of  lexicogra- 
phers and  grammarians.  Its  present 
state  is  the  result  of  inherent  growth, 
rather  than  of  the  tinkering  of  critics. 
There  can  be  little  use,  therefore,  in 
dictating  to  this  life-principle  the 
forms  it  should  take  on  or  the  de- 
formities it  should  shake  off.  Never- 
theless, it  is  hard  to  avoid  putting 
one's  finger  on  this  and  that  term  or 
phrase,  and  saying:  Here  is  an 
anomaly. 

Possibly  the  new  methods  of  edu- 
cation are  not  yet  far  enough  removed 
from  the  old  to  justify  the  intima- 
tion,— but  let  us  see  if  there  is  any 
reason  that  the  survival  of  the  term 
'  recitation-room'  should  be  set  down 
among  these  anomalies  of  the  critic. 
The  chief  business  of  the  typical 
teacher  of  the  old  method  seems  to 
have  been  to  suppress  youthful  vi- 
tality and  hold  the  text-book.  He 
held  the  text-book  in  order  diligently 
to  compare  the  '  recitation'  of  the 
pupil  with  the  language  of  the  author. 
The  pupil  was  required  to  '  recite/ 
that  is,  to  rehearse  or  repeat  the  les- 
son from  memory.  The  room  in  which 
this  exercise  was  conducted  was,  prop- 
erly, a.  4  recitation-room.'  Now,  how- 
ever, the  notion  is  getting  abroad 
that  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  not 
to  hear  a  lesson,  but  to  teach  a  les- 
son, with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 


text-book.  In  other  words,  he  is  to 
impart  instruction.  This  he  will  do 
by  discourse  or  explanation,  which 
may  be  formal  or  informal.  Now  the 
word  in  general  and  approved  use  that 
precisely  describes  this  exercise  is 
'  lecture.'  So  then,  if  we  could  get  the 
ear  of  the  wilful  genius  of  our  lan- 
guage, we  should  suggest  the  substi- 
tution of  '  lecture-room'  for  'recita- 
tion-room.' The  fact  that  this  substi- 
tution has  already  been  made  in  some 
ofa  our  institutions  sensibly  relieves 
the  otherwise  hypercritical  aspect  of 
the  suggestion. 


THE  HEART. 


"  There  are  some  that  wish  to  know 
only  that  they  may  know,  which  is 
base  curiosity  ;  and  some  wish  to  know 
only  to  be  known,  which  is  base  van- 
ity ;  and  some  wish  to  know  only  that 
they  may  sell  their  knowledge,  which 
is  covetousness.  But  there  are  some 
who  wish  to  know  that  they  may  be 
edified,  and  some  that  they  may  edify, 
and  that  is  heavenly  prudence.  In 
other  words,  the  object  of  education 
is  neither  for  amusement,  nor  fame, 
nor  profit  ;  but  it  is  that  one  may 
learn  to  know  and  see  God  here  and 
glorify  him  in  Heaven  hereafter." 

These  were  the  words  of  Canon 
Farrar  in  his  lecture  to  the  students 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Is  there 
a  semblance  of  truth  in  them  ?  Most 
men  will  admit  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  them,  and  would  be  indig- 
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nant  if  charged  with  unbelief  in  what 
they  convey,  But  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  religious  education' has  not 
that  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  col- 
lege boys,  nor  indeed  the  community 
in  general,  as  to  command  sufficient 
effort  in  spiritual  education.  The  evil 
influence  of  its  neglect  is  becoming 
more  and  more  prominent  every  day, 
and  is  exciting  the  best  men  of  this 
country  with  great  anxiety  for  its  pu- 
rity and  safety,  so  that  an  organized 
opposition  is  fast  developing.  This 
opposition  is  boldly  demanding  of  the 
government  the  aid  of  legislation  in 
battling  against  one  form  of  this 
formidable  evil. 

The  great  prohibition  movement 
which  is  stirring  the  people  in  every 
section  of  this  great  nation,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Mexico,  proclaims  the 
presence  of  a  great  evil  which  must, 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  good 
government,  be  suppressed.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  move  ought  to  fill 
every  American  with  deep  regret  and 
chagrin.  But  instead  of  that,  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects,  some  of  the 
noblest  blood,  some  of  the  most  high- 
ly educated  men  of  our  country,  are 
wasting  away  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Now,  how  is  it 
that  men  who  know  how  great  evils 
attend  habitual  drinking,  will  let  it 
ruin  them.  Evidently  there  is  some 
fault  in  their  education.  They  have 
acquired  great  strength  of  intellect, 
while  their  spiritual  education  has 
been  neglected,  and  their  develop- 
ment has  been  one-sided.  The  mind 
is  strong  and  active  ;  the  spirit  is  weak 
and  tame.  Such  a  one-sided  education 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  a  man  in  all 
5  < 


the  trials  of  life.  Then  it  may  be  said 
that  any  system  of  education  that 
does  not  affect  the  heart  cannot  be  a 
true  system.  This  is  one  of  the  first  • 
things  a  student  ought  to  learn.  It 
is  imprudent  in  education  to  make 
oneself  one-sided.  Still  college  stu- 
dents will  labor  tenaciously  for  their 
intellectual  improvement  and  consider 
it  a  dishonor  to  fall  short  in  that  duty, 
but  will  entirely  neglect  their  spiritual 
growth.  Indeed,  there  is  a  prevalent 
notion  that  college  boys  are  licensed  to 
do  more  wicked  things  than  other  peo- 
ple, when  really  it  is  the  very  time  in 
life,  above  all  others,  that  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  form  hab- 
its which  will  stain  one's  future  life. 
A  young  man  who  would  be  a  bene- 
factor of  mankind  (and  most  young 
men  would)  must  educate  his  heart  as 
well  as  his  mind. 

The  noblest  quality  of  a  man  is 
true  Christian  heroism.  If  every  stu- 
dent in  America,  on  entering  college, 
could  have  that  great  truth  fixed  in 
his  mind  as  firmly  as  he  has  the  ne- 
cessity of  intellectual  culture,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  legislation  against 
a  practice  which  brings  no  profit,  but 
most  fearful  losses,  to  the  one  who 
indulges  in  it.  O.  F.  T. 


THE  COLLEGE  LOAFER. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  him  to 
enter  a  room  without  knocking  at  the 
door.  It  makes  no  difference  with 
him  whether  or  not  his  friends  are  de- 
sirous of  seeing  him.  How  often  is  it 
the  case  that  he  meets  with  scorn  or 
silent  contempt  from  his  friends,  and 
yet  amid  all  of  that  he  is  found  linger- 
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ing  in  the  room  as  happy  as  if  he  had 
received  a  hearty  welcome  within,  and 
as  if  without  there  was  nothing  claim- 
ing his  attention.  The  most  wonder- 
ful and  peculiar  trait  about  him  is  that 
he  is  entirely  impervious  to  any  hint 
which  may  be  hurled  at  him. 

Should  a  stranger  happen  to  meet 
him  he  would,  no  doubt,  think  him 
one  of  the  leading  students,  and  so  he 
is — in  his  profession.  Hear  him  talk 
about  how  easy  it  is  for  him  to  trans- 
late Latin  and  Greek,  and  you  will 
think  that  he  is  going  to  be' the  vale- 
dictorian in  his  class.  When  his  class 
graduates,  where  is  the  promising 
young  man  ?  What  has  become  of 
him  ?  In  the  first  part  of  his  journey 
through  college  he  did  very  well  while 
he  had  free  access  to  the  "  college 
pony"  and  had  someone  to  show  him 
how  to  ride.  It  was  then  the  height 
of  his  ambition  to  have  the  above 
mentioned  animal  and  ride  all  the  way 
through,  but,  alas  !  by  not  exercising 
the  mind  to  that  extent  which  is  re- 
quired for  strengthening  and  develop- 
ing it,  it  soon  became  attenuated  and 


he  found  out  that  it  was  deleterious 
both  to  his  physical  and  mental  health 
for  him  to  remain  longer  at  school. 

Now  he  has  left,  and  in  what  condi- 
tion is  he  to  be  found?  He  still  towers, 
in  his  own  opinion,  above  his  fellow- 
beings  with  the  insignia  of  a  college 
student.  He  thinks  because  he  has 
passed  through  the  college,  that  all 
others  should  yield  to  him,  honor 
him,  and  respect  his  opinions. 
When  he  left  school  he  determined  to 
do*  something,  and  so  he  does  some- 
thing. What  is  it?  Though  once 
towering  to  a  great  height  in  the  esti. 
mation  of  others,  in  a  short  time  he 
has  fallen  into  utter  insignificance, 
thereby  bringing  upon  the  college 
shame  and  disgrace,  because  the  people 
look  upon  him  as  a  fair  representative 
of  the  work  done  there.  Such  a  person 
is  not  a  true  representative  of  the 
honest  work  which  is  done  at  any 
college.  He  is  only  the  dross  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  pure  metal. 
Though  no  college  hardly  ever  exists 
without  several,  yet  it  should  not 
tolerate  one.  J.  W.  W. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Opposition  Wanes.— Nearly 
every  measure  that  has  affected  Eng- 
lish politics  lately  has  been  another 
step  toward  home  *  rule  for  Ireland. 
Dispite  the  many  extravagant  predic- 
tions of  the  political  prophets  with 
reference  to  the  great  evils  which  they 
say  will  inevitably  attend  any  import- 
ant concessions  to  Ireland,  the  Irish 


cause  is  rapidly  approaching  its  desired 
goal.  What  the  strength  of  each 
political  party  is,  has  baen  a  question 
of  much  perplexity  and  uncertainty  to 
the  governing  classes  in  England. 
But  a  test  was  recently  applied,  when 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings  moved  his  amend- 
ment .  to  the  reply  to  the  Queen's 
speech  expressing  regrets    that  the 
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speech  from  the  throne  made  no 
allusion  to  the  sufferers  from  the  de- 
pression in  agriculture  and  trade,  and 
urged  the  subject  of  allotments  of  land 
for  their  relief,  the  Liberals  and  Na- 
tionalists voted  together  for  the 
amendment  and  it  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  329  to  250.  This  action,  not 
altogether  unexpected,  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  Tory  party  and  brought 
Mr.  Gladstone  again  to  the  front.  The 
Nationalists  have  thus  reinstated  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  for  whom 
they  would  not  dare  to  vote  in  the 
last  general  elections. 

The  Queen,  too,  who  is  so  bitter 
against  the  Irish  demands  and  who 
had  expressed  her  determination  not 
to  send  for  Mr.  Gladstone  in  case 
Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet  was  defeated, 
was  compelled  to  do  so,  and  he  is  now 
considering  a  new  cabinet. 

The  President's  Prerogatives. 
— The  Senate  called  on  the  President 
to  give  it  some  information  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  their  office  just 
before  certain  officers  were  removed 
by  him.  This  the  President  positively 
refused  to  give,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Senate  had  no  right  to  make  such 
demands.  Both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans support  the  President  in  his 
position  and  claim  that  the  inquiry 
was  made  with  the  view  to  convict  the 
President  of  partizan  conduct  con- 
trary to  his  pledges.  Whether  the 
Senate  has  any  right  to  take  any  part 
in  removals  was  decided  long  ago. 
This  same  question  arose  in  the  first 
Congress,  and  the  decision  then  given 
made  it  the  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove  officers  independently 
of  the  Senate, 


The  reason  £or  this  decision  was 
clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Madison,  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  constitu- 
tion, when  he  said,  "  I  think  it  best  to 
give  the  Senate  as  little  agency  as 
possible  in  executive  matters  and 
make  the  President  as  responsible  as 
possible  in  them."  And  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  Senate  had  such 
power,  he  said  "officers  would  make 
parties  then  to  support  them  against 
the  President  and  by  degrees  the 
executive  powers  would  slide  into  one 
branch  of  the  legislature." 

The  Eastern  Trouble. — The 
eastern  trouble  is  hard  to  settle.  In 
reviewing  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  war  and  peace  conferences  and 
beholding,  the  dissatisfaction  that  still 
exists,  one  will  naturally  conclude 
that  matters  look  very  much  like 
there  might  be  a. breaking  out  of  war 
between  Austria  and  Russia  this  spring. 
It  is  hardly  supposable  that  the  little 
powers  like  Servia  and  Greece  would 
be  so  eager  for  war  against  the  protest 
of  all  the  great  powers  if  they  did  not 
receive  encouragement  from  other 
quarters.  After  Milan,  King  of  Servia, 
had  made  his  mad  rush  upon  the  Bul- 
garian frontier  and  was  forced  to  make 
a  disgraceful  retreat  by  the  gallant 
repulse  of  Prince  Alexander,  he  would 
not  have  continued  the  war  as  he  did, 
relying  solely  on  his  own  strength  ; 
nor  would  Greece  be  making  such  im- 
mense preparations  for  war  now.  It 
is  true  that  both  Servia  and  Greece 
have  a  right  to  complain  and  demand 
a  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
but  they  are  not  so  silly  as  to  attempt 
to  force  their  claims  against  the  powers 
of  Europe.  It  has  already  been  re- 
ported that  an  alliance  has  been  nearly 
completed  between  the  Austrians  and 
Servia,  Greece  and  Austria-Hungary, 
and  that  the  little  powers  are  making 
rapid  preparations  for  war  with  the 
determination  to  have  more  territory. 

O.  F.  T. 
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— There  is  an  article  on  "  Manual 
Training"  in  the  February  Harper 's. 

— Kinston  College  has  an  enrol- 
ment of  102. 

— At  Racine  College  examinations 
are  to  be  given  without  previous 
notice. 

— Education  is  the  cultivation  of  a 
legitimate  familiarity  betwixt  the 
mind  and  things. — Bacon. 

—  The  North  Carolina  Teacher  has 
opened  a  "Teachers'  Album,"  and 
desires  the  photographs  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  State. 

— The  establishment  of  the  State 
Industrial  School  was  virtually  indefi- 
nitely postponed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

— Rev.  S.  H.  Thompson,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Southern  Normal" 
in  Lexington,  is  in  charge  of  the  Clas- 
sical Institute  at  High  Point. 

—  On  the  23rd  of  January  J.  DeB. 
Hooper,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  died  at 
Chapel  Hill.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Raleigh. 

— At  Yale  tardiness  at  a  recitation 
beyond  five  minutes  and  all  egresses 
count  as  absences ;  as  does  also  pres- 
ence at  a  recitation  while  wishing  to 
be  excused  from  answering. 

— Elocution  is  thus  defined  by  Mr. 
Henry  N.  Hudson,  the  Shakespearean 
scholar:  "The  art  of  pronouncing 
nothing  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
pass  for  something  grand." 


— President  Porter's  resignation  of 
the  presidency  of  Yale  is  to  take  effect 
next  June.  He  will  retain,  however, 
his  position  as  Clark  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

— The  per  cent,  of  a  maximum  mark 
required  at  Harvard  to  pass  one  in 
each  course  or  line  of  study  is  50.  At 
the  North  Carolina  University  it  is 
70;  at  Wake  Forest,  75. 

— The  propositions  to  change  the 
name  of  Yale  College  to  Yale  Univer- 
sity meets  with  strong  opposition. 
The  Yale  alumni  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  old  "time-honored"  name. 

— Globe  Academy,  in  Caldwell 
county,  is  reported  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Mr.  J.  F.  Spainhour,  who 
won  universal  esteem  and  respect  as 
a  student  at  Wake  Forest,  is  princi- 
pal, assisted  by  Rev.  R.  L.  Patton  and 
Mrs.  Spainhour. 

— A  State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
is  announced  for  North  Carolina.  The 
course  of  reading  for  the  present  half- 
year  is  prescribed  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis, 
of  Kinston,  President  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly.  The  plan  of  organiza- 
tion is  detailed  in  the  January  N.  C. 
Teacher. 

— The  oldest  colleges  in  the  United 
States  stand  thus  in  respect  to  date : 
Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  1638  ; 
William  and  May,  Virginia,  1693;  Yale, 
Connecticut,  1701  ;  Princeton  (Nassau 
Hall),  New  Jersey,  1738;  Columbia, 
New  York,  1754;  Dartmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  1770;  Hampden  Sidney, 
Virginia,  1775. — Ex. 
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— Next  August  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  will  celebrate  the  500th 
anniversary  of  its  existence. 

— There  are  534  pupils  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  represent- 
ing thirty-six  Indian  tribes. 

— On  the  9th  inst.  Presidents  Eliot 
and  McCosh  will  debate  the  question 
of  ''Religion  in  Colleges"  at  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Club,  New  York. 

— More  than  $2,000,000  has  lately 
been  left  to  Harvard.  After  188 7  a 
student  may  graduate  from  this  insti- 
tution without  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
or  Greek. 

— We  were  sorry  to  learn  that 
Anson  Institute,  Wadesboro,  N.  C, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  9th  ult. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  about  $4,000, 
partially  covered  by  insurance. 

— America  had  nine  colleges  prior 
to  the  year  1776.  Now  there  are  333, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  32,000  stu- 
dents. Ohio  alone  has  more  colleges 
than  all  Europe. 

— We  have  as  yet  no  report  of  the 
opening  of  the  spring  term  at  Chapel 
Hill;  it  is  likely,  however,  the  Uni- 
versity is  feeling  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
vailing financial  depression.  Since  the 
above  was  in  type  we  have  heard  that 
not  more  than  six  new  students  have 
entered.  Is  there  not  some  mistake? 

— The  police  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
had  a  fight  with  about  200  students  on 
Monday  evening.  The  Mayor  was 
loudly  hooted  when  he  called  upon 
the  rioters  to  disperse.  A  few  arrests 
were  made. — Ex. 

— Mr.  Yan  Phon  Lee,  a  Chinese 
student  of  Yale,  '87  has  invented  a 
chart,  36  by  20  inches,  which  shows 
completely  the    history    of  English 


literature  from  1350  to  1820.  The 
chart  has  been  approved  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Yale  and  Brown. — Ex. 

— A  bequest  of  $30,000  was  made 

to  Syracuse  University  by  the  will  of 

the  late  Mrs.  Sophronia  Morehouse, 

of   Liverpool,   N.  Y.    Of   this  sum 

$5,000  is  for  the  special  use  of  indi- 
gent students. 

— The  catalogue  of  Oberlin  College 
contains  the  names  of  1,314  students. 
Forty-eight  different  States,  Territo- 
ries, and  Foreign  Countries  are  rep- 
resented. This  college  admits  both 
sexes,  and  is  bound,  while  it  exists, 
to  open  every  recitation  with  either 
singing  or  prayer. 

— Why  is  it  that  our  boys,  who 
learn  Latin  and  Greek  and  French 
and  often  German,  are  found  in  the 
end  to  know  neither  Latin  nor  Greek 
nor  French  nor  German  ?  It  is  because 
they  try  to  learn  them  all  at  the  same 
time.  No  grown  man,  using  his  own 
common-sense,  would  try  to  learn 
three  languages  at  once.  And  yet  in 
education  this  irrational  system  pre- 
vails universally.  What  is  true  of 
languages  is  true  in  a  degree  of  other 
subjects  of  study. — Prof.  J.  R. 
See  ley. 

— During  the  fifteen  years  that  Dr. 
Noah  Porter  has  been  President  of 
Yale  College  the  number  of  students 
has  increased  from  755  to  1,076,  the 
instructors  from  71  to  114,  the  library 
from  90,000  to  1 73,000  volumes,  and 
the  funds  of  the  college  from  $1,227,- 
305  to  $2,155,705;  eight  buildings 
have  been  erected  for  different  depart- 
ments, with  an  observatory,  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  have  been 
increased,  and  the  course  of  study 
amplified. — Ex. 
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— Many  teachers  of  primary  schools 
seem  to  feel  very  much  as  two  teach- 
ers in  Germany  expressed  themselves 
to  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley  :  "It  is  all  very 
well  to  speak  of  play  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  our  children  have  no  time  to  play." 
And  so  the  child  is  engaged  on  his 
lessons  almost  the  livelong  day.  It  is 
the  smallest  number  who  by  long 
study  after  the  school  age  reach  any- 
thing like  scholarship.  May  not  this 
be  in  part  the  result  of  exhaustion  and 
repulsion  engendered  by  the  teacher's 
excessive  requirements  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  process  ? 

— Here  are  a  few  items  as  to  what 
some  men  have  done  for  the  cause  of 
education.  Johns  Hopkins  gave  $3,- 
140,000  for  education ;  Asa  Packer 
gave  Lehigh  University  $3,000,000; 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  gave  Vanderbilt 
University  $1,000,000;  Stepheu  Gi- 
rard  gave  what  amounts  to  $8,000,000 
to  Girard  College  ;  John  C.  Green  gave 
$1,500,000  to  Princeton  College  ;  Ezra 
Cornell  gave  $1,000,000   to  Cornell 


University;  Isaac  Rich  gave  $1,700,- 
000  to  Boston  University ;  Amasa 
Stone  gave  $600,000  to  Adelbert  Col- 
lege ;  W.  W.  Corcoran  gave  $170,000 
to  Columbia  University  ;  Benjamin 
Bussy  gave  $500,000  to  Harvard  Uni- 
i  versity ;  Samuel  Williston,  Wm.  J. 
Walker,  and  Samuel  A.  Hitchcock 
gave  between  $100,000  and  $200,000 
to  Amherst  College;  Whitmer  Phcenix 
gave  $640,000  to  Columbia  College  ; 
J.  B.  Trevor  gave  $179,000  to  Roches- 
ter Theological  Seminary  ;  Matthew 
Vassar  gave  $800,000  to  Vassar  Col- 
lege ;  Gardner  Colby  gave  $170,000  to 
Colby  University,  and  to  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  $100,000;  J.  B. 
Colgate  gave  $300,000  to  Madison 
University;  George  I.  Seney  gave 
$450,000  to  Wesleyan  University  ;  the 
Crozier  family  gave  $300,000  to  Cro- 
zier  Theological  Seminary  ;  Dr.  C  C. 
Beatty  gave  $100,000  to  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  and  Governor 
Stanford  $20,000,000  to  Leland  Stan- 
ford University. — Ex. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


— A  NEW  edition  of  Prof.  George  P. 
Fisher's  Faith  and  Rationalism  has 
been  recently  issued  by  the  Scribners. 

— How  indignant  must  all  the  mar- 
ried folks  feel  as  they  read  this  title  of 
a  new  book,  How  to  be  Happy  Though 
Married  ! 

— WHAT  a  charming  bow  was  that 
with  which  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  intro- 
duced himself  at  "the  Study"  door  in 
the  January  Harper  s. 


— A  posthumous  story  of  frontier 
life  in  Colorado  by  Helen  Jackson 
("H.  H.")  is  called  Zeph. 

— Joshua  B.  Lippincott,  "  the 
Napoleon  of  the  book-trade,"  head  of 
the  publishing  house  of  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  died  in 
that  city,  Jan.  5,  1886.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  New  Jersey,  born  about  18 15. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  among 
his  friends. 
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— Oceana ;  or,  England  and  Her 
Colonies,  by  James  Anthony  Froude, 
is  announced  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

— Harper  &  Brothers  have  just 
issued  a  new  edition  of  Mr.'  Cross 
Life  of  George  Eliot,  containg  an  ap- 
pendix with  new  and  important  infor- 
mation.. 

— THE  first  volume  of  a  new  literary 
enterprise,  "Cassell's  National  Libra- 
ry," bears  date  of  Jan.  30th.  It  is  a 
series  of  weekly  volumes  of  nearly  200 
pages,  16  mo.  Subscription  per  year 
$5,  per  volume  10  cents. 

— A  special  edition  of  Westcott 
and  Hort's  Greek  New  Testament  in 
one  volume,  giving  the  material  of  the 
second  volume  in  condensed  form,  has 
been  issued  by  Harper  &  Bros,  in 
their  excellent  "Student's  Series." 

—Victor  Hugo  was  so  frail  when 
an  infant  that  the  doctor  said  -he  could 
not  live,  and  so  ugly  that  his  brother 
called  him  "the  little  monster."  Well, 
the  little  monster  got  strong  enough 
to  write  verses  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

—Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson,  LL.D., 
chiefly  known  as  a  Shakespearean 
editor  and  commentator,  died  Janu- 
ary 16th  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  His  principal 
work  is  Shakespeare  :  His  Life,  Art, 
and  Characters. 

— THE  Spectator,  London,  is  au- 
thority for  the  following  statement : 
"A  great  writer,  while  adding  not  a 
single  idea  and  hardly  a  word  of  his 
own,  might  sometimes  make  of  an  un- 
readable book  a  contribution  to  litera- 
ture, merely  by  removing  what  had 
better  be  left  out," 


— A  Short  History  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Seeley,  author  of 
Ecce  Homo,  must  be  a  valuable  and 
brilliant  book.  Prof.  Seeley's  specialty 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge  is 
history. 

— Did  you  not  notice  how  many 
of  the  short  stories  of  the  January 
magazines  gave  prominence  to  the 
dialect  of  the  negro  or  of  the  unedu- 
cated whites  of  the  South.  The  truth 
is,  it  adds  no  little  attraction,  when 
well  managed  as  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Harris  or  Mr.  Page  or  Miss  Murfree. 

— Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Old 
Plantations,  by  "  Uncle  Renus,"  is 
announced  by  Ticknor  &  Co.  By  the 
way,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Harris,  who  is 
unsurpassed  in  the  representation  of 
the  genuine  negro  brogue,  is  of  Afri- 
can birth — that  is,  he  was  born  on  the 
Dark  Continent,  the  son  of  an  Ameri- 
can missionary. 

— SPEAKING  of  Miss  Murfree's 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
The  Athenceum  remarks:  "Such 
phrases  as  'subacutely  amazed'  and  'a 
rayon nant  circle'  have  an  air  of  affec. 
tation  which  goes  badly  with  the 
vigorous  freshness  of  a  story  which 
would  be  as  good  as  one  of  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  if  it  were  not  quite  so  long." 

— The  February  issue  of  The  South- 
ern Bivouac  (B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons, 
Louisville,  Ky.,)  contains  among  other 
things  "William  H.  Seward  on  Recon- 
struction" by  Charles  Gayarre, 
"Robert  Lee"  by  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne,  "My  Recollections  of  R.  E. 
Lee"  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
"City  Building  in  the  South"  by  W, 
W.  Harney. 
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— Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
is  the  subject  of  a  gossipy  article  in 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  repinted  in 
The  Critic  of  Jan.  23rd,  by  Rev.  H. 
R.  Haweis,  of  London,  lately  on  a 
visit  to  this  country.  He  is  described 
as  "a  small  spare  man  of  some  seven- 
ty-six years,  with  a  genial,  mobile 
face,  lips  seldom  at  rest,  kind  eyes,- 
quick  and  penetrating.  He  talks  as 
he  writes,  and  is  just  what  he  seems 
to  be." 

— HERE  is  a  bit  out  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howell's  recent  volume  of  Poems : 

"In  youth  there  comes  a  west-wind 

Blowing  our  bloom  away, — 
A  chilly  breath  of  autumn 

Out  of  the  lips  of  May. 

We  bear  the  ripe  fruit  after, — 

Ah,  me  !  for  the  thought  of  pain  ! — 

We  know  the  sweetness  and  beauty 
And  the  heart-bloom  never  again." 

— Mr.  Haweis,  mentioned  else- 
where in  this  ''gossip,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  Emer- 
son's method  of  composition,  which 


account  he  got  from  an  intimate  friend 
of  Emerson's  :  "He  knew  nothing  thor- 
oughly, was  not  at  all  logical,  never 
defined  his  views,  read  nothing  syste- 
I  matically,  and  often  for  long  intervals 
J  read  little  ;  but  he  would  go  out  into 
the  woods  and  fields.  'I  place  myself 
in  right  and  happy  relations  with  na- 
ture,' he  would'  say,^'and  [let  thought 
come  to  me  ;  when  an  idea  strikes  me 
I  put  it  down  in  my  note-book,  and 
fortunate  am  I  if  in  one  morning  or 
day  I  get  a  real  living  thought  of  my 
own.  When  I  wish  to  write  upon  any 
subject  I  consult  my  thought  book, 
and  select  from  it  those  thoughts 
which  seem  capable  of  being  welded 
appropriately  together.  I  work  at  the 
expression  of  them  till  I  have  reached 
what  seems  to  me  the  best  form,  and 
so  I  leave  them'."  Mr.  Haweis  con- 
siders the  Concord  philosopher, though 
thus  fragmentary,  one  of  the  greatest 
initial  forces  of  the  century,  and  "the 
true  and  timely  counterpoise  to  the 
hungry,  money-getting  materialism  of 
America." 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


The  Moon's  Atmosphere. — If 
any  kind  of  atmosphere  were  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  moon,  it  would 
reflect  the  sun's  light  so  strongly  as 
to  dim  its  features.  No  such  effect, 
however,  is  perceptible,  for  terrestrial 
objects,  no  matter  how  near  they  may 
be,  do  not  exhibit  greater  sharpness 


of  outline  than  the  inequalities  of  the 
moon.  Furthermore,  an  atmosphere 
on  the  moon  would  have  two  effects 
on  a  star  passing  behind  its  disk : 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  brilliance  as 
it  entered  that  atmosphere  on  one 
side  until  it  disappeared  and  also  on 
the  opposite  side  until  it  passed  be- 
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yond  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere ; 
secondly,  the  star  would  disappear  too 
late  and  reappear  at  the  opposite  limb 
too  early,  making  the  duration  of  the 
occupation  too  short, — the  result  of 
the  refraction  of  its  light  by  the  sup- 
posed atmosphere.  Butit  is  said  that 
the  nicest  observations  have  failed  to 
show  either  of  these  effects,  and  so  it 
is  concluded  that  the  moon  has  no  ap- 
preciable atmosphere.  In  the  light  of 
these  statements  a  letter  of  Mr.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  written  to  Science  at 
the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Langley,  is  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Clarke  says  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  occultation  of  the 
planet  Jupiter  by  the  moon,  the  planet, 
instead  of  passing  behind  the  moon  at 
the  moment  of  contact,  appeared  to 
be  projected  upon  the  moon's  edge 
until  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the 
planet's  disk  was  visible  c  n  the  moon's 
surface.  Then  suddenly  the  whole 
planet  disappeared  behind  the  moon. 
This  phenomenon,  evidently  due  to 
refraction,  indicates  a  lunar  atmos- 
phere. It  has  been  twice  observed  by 
Mr.  Clarke. 

Beautiful  Alg.-e. — The  term 
'  algae'  means  sea-weeds,  but  is  used 
to  designate  not  only  sea-weeds  proper 
but  also  certain  fresh-water  plants 
found  floating  in  ponds,  ditch-water, 
and  clear  streams.  Many  of  them, 
such  as  the  minute  desmids  and  dia- 
toms, were  considered  animals  by  the 
earlier  microscopists.  Indeed,  one 
who  looks  at  them  gliding  independ- 
ently about  in  the-  drop  of  water  un- 
der the  microscope,  is  apt  to  be  sur- 
prised when  told  that  they  are  plants. 
Of  their  vegetable  character,  however, 
there  no  longer  exists  any  doubt 
6 


among  experienced  observers.  These 
plants  bear  no  flowers,  and  as  a  group 
produce  spores  instead  of  seeds;  hence 
they  are  sometimes  called  cryptoga- 
mous  plants.  They  are  all  alike  further 
in  having  no  roots  and  in  absorbing 
their  nutriment  through  their  entire 
surface  from  the  water,  which  is  their 
home.  They  have  no  such  complicated 
tissue  as  is  observed  in  the  higher 
plants,  but  are  only  an  aggregation 
of  simple  cells  on  the  arrangement  of 
which  their  structural  differences  de- 
pend. Some,  indeed,  consist  of  but 
one  cell.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
exquisite  than  the  sculpturing  of  the 
walls  of  these  unicellular  algae,  and 
when  this  is  combined  with  their 
bright  or  gold-green  coloring,  they 
become  objects  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  nature. 
They  are  often  found  entangled  in 
the  green  scum  floating  on  the  surface 
of  ponds.  This  green  scum,  not  a 
little  repulsive  in  appearance  when 
seen  in  mass,  is  in  reality  another  ex- 
ample of  the  beautiful  fresh-water 
algae.  The  microscope  shows  it  to  be 
composed  of  slender  threads  made  of 
cells  put  end  to  end.  The  beauty  and 
variety  of  these  threads  consist  main- 
ly in  the  arrangement  of  the  vivid 
green  coloring  matter.  Sometimes  it 
lies  in  the  midst  of  the  clear  substance 
of  each  cell  in  striking  star  shapes 
placed  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  straight 
bands  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  cells, 
and  sometimes  in  spiral  bands.  And 
these  filaments  are  as  clean  as  they 
are  delicate.  Certainly  it  is  not  al- 
ways true  that  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view.  With  the  marine 
algae  most  frequenters  of  the  sea 
beach  in  summer  are  familiar — that 
is,  with  their  general  appearance. 
The  collection  of  mementoes  of  the 
sea  is  not  complete  if  it  lacks  pressed 
specimens  of  the  graceful  and  delicate 
sea-weeds. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT 


—Anniversary  Feb.  12th.  Let 
everybody  come  ! 

— It  has  lately  been  ascertained 
that  there  is  a  poet  among  the  senior 
class. 

— Prof.  E.  M.  Poteat  occupied 
Mr.  Vann's  pulpit  Sunday  evening, 
Jan.  24. 

— We  expect  to  present  in  our  next 
issue  a  symposium  on  "Senior-speak- 
ing." 

— One  of  our  new  students  is  culti- 
vating his  musical  talent.  He  practises 
daily  on  the  piano.  ,  . 

— A  new  post-office  in  Franklin 
county  is  named  "Royall"  for  Prof. 
William  Royall,  D.  D. 

— President  Taylor  teaches  the 
Senior  Latin  class  in  addition  to  the 
Moral  Philosophy  course. 

-  -The  Anniversary  tickets  were  out 
the  first  week  in  January  and  are  con- 
sidered very  handsome. 

—Rev.  Mr.  Vann  left  the  Hill  on 
the  1st  inst.  for  Reidsville,  where  he 
will  aid  Pastor  Wright  in  a  meeting  of 
some  days. 

— Two  students  are  now  here  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Student's  Aid 
Association.  Another  has  made  ap- 
plication, but  there  are  not  enough 
funds  to  meet  his  needs, 

— OUR  college  is  fast  attaining  popu- 
larity among  the  married  people  of 
our  State.  Another  married  gentle- 
man has  arrived  with  his  family  and 
registered  as  a  student. 


THE  COLLEGE. 


— It  will  be  observed  that  this  issue 
of  THE  STUDENT  is  a  mountain  issue. 
The  reader  finds  the  Switzerland  of 
the  New  World  side  by  side  with  the 
Switzerland  of  the  Old. 

— On  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  24th 
Rev.  Mr.  Vann  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  Yates  Theological  Society 
on  ''Some  Things  Ministers  should 
Avoid."  It  was  no  less  instructive 
than  bright. 

— SEVERAL  of  our  students  and 
citizens  visited  Raleigh  on  the  evening 
of  Jan.  26th,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  excellent  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Kellogg  Concert 
Company. 

— BRIGHT  prospect  for  a  new  read- 
ing room.  A  few  Sundays  since,  a 
new  matriculate  invited  a  member  of 
the  junior  class  to  his  room  and 
amused  him  with  a  perusal  of  some  of 
his  old  letters. 

— THERE  are  27  young  ministers 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Education 
Board  for  the  present  term.  The 
Board  is  seriously  embarrassed  by  the 
falling  off  in  the  contributions  of  the 
churches  to  the  cause  of  ministerial 
education. 

— Prof.  Ed.  M.  Poteat  on  the 
1 8th  of  January — the  first  recitation 
day  of  the  Spring  term — took  charge 
of  the  First,  Junior,  and  Intermediate 
classes  in  Latin,  and  of  the  First  class 
in  Greek  in  part.  He  uses  the  room 
formerly  known  as  President  Taylor's 
in  Memorial  Building. 
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— A  FRESH  comer  seems  to  have  in- 
troduced a  mode  of  procedure  quite 
different  from  that  advised  by  most 
books  on  etiquette.  His  method, 
says  he,  is  to  elicit  an  affirmative 
answer,  and  then  make  love.  Take 
care,  young  ladies,  Anniversary  is  near 
at  hand. 

— OUR  symposium  on  "Ponying" 
evoked  many  remarks  and  elicited 
some  new  facts.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  one  young  man  was  so  intently 
engaged  in  "ponying"  from  one  of  his 
companions  that  he  even  copied  his 
friend's  pledge  and  name.  What 
next  ? 

— We  have  present  1.69  students,  of 
whom  22  are  new  ones.  There  were 
157  here  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  cata- 
logue number,  if  no  more  come,  will 
be  179,  lacking  but  two  of  reaching  the 
highest  number  for  the  entire  year  in 
the  history  of  the  College.  This  must 
gratify  the  friends  of  Wake  Forest 
when  they  consider  the  prevailing 
financial  depression. 

— Some  of  the  seniors  evidently 
feel  their  importance.  Not  long  since 
when  a  particular  seat  at  prayers  was 
assigned  to  each  student,  one  of  them 
declined  to  take  his  with  the  rest,  but 
exhibited  a  preference  for  one  apart 
from  the  crowd.  This  he  kept  until 
our  President  invited  him  to  take  a 
seat  higher  up.  "Blessed  is  he  that 
humbleth  himself." 

— An  Early  affair !  One  of  our  stu- 
dents seems  to  be  a  hydropathic  con- 
vert. On  one  of  the  coldest  Sundays 
of  this  month  (Jan.)  he  took  an  iced- 
water  bath  in  a  frozen  mill-pond.  To 
counteract  in  part  the  iciness  of  the 


bath,  or  probably  on  account  of  the 
suddenness  of  the  thing,  he  failed  to 
divest  himself  of  his  garments.  On 
his  return,  to  the  college  he  glittered 
in  his  ice-bespangled  costume  and  for 
awhile  superseded  our  "dude"  as  the 
centre  of  attraction. 

.  — The  following  is  the  programme 
of  the  Anniversary  exercises,  Feb. 
12th:  Public  Debate,  at  2  p.  m.,  on 
the  question,  "Ought  governments  to 
furnish  free  education  by  taxation  to 
all  classes  of  their  citizens?"  Affirma- 
tive, Messrs.  J.  D.  Boushall  and  J. 
B.  Carlyle  ;  negative,  Messrs.  J.  Stew- 
art and  W.  P.  Stradley.  At  7  p. 
m.  the  Society  representatives  Messrs. 
J.  L.  White  and  C.  E.  Brewer  will 
deliver  their  orations.  The  Societies 
have  chartered  a  special  train  for  the 
occasion.  The  Goldsboro  band  will 
furnish  the  music. 

— Here  is  a  stanza  from  a  new  ver- 
sion of  "  Margery  Daw": 

I'm  in  love,  but  I've  never  told  her, 

Never  told  the  maiden  I  love  ; 
I  lie  in  the  long  green  grass  and  behold  her, 

As  she  swings  all  day  in  the  boughs  above. 
I'm  a  student  with  toil  o'erladen, 

And  a  student  ever  should  books  prefer  ; 
But  she's  such  a  darling,  dainty  maiden 

My  thoughts  go  swinging  away  with  her. 
— F.  E.  Weatherly,  in  Temple  Bar. 

-The  other  day,  the  following 
occurred  between  Prof,  and  students' 
class  in  History : 

Prof.  "  Mr.  D.  who  was  the  first 
king  of  the  Jews?" 

Mr.  D.  "  Solomon, — no,  no,  hold 
on  !  Cyrus." 

Prof.    "  No,  sir." 

Mr.  D.  "  I  don't  know  much  about 
the  Bible  along  here." 
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Prof.  "  Yes,  sir  ;  your  very  great 
misfortune." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Professor  sees 
Mr.  B.  laughing. 

Prof.  "  Next.  Mr.  B.,  which  were 
the  two  principal  cities  of  Phoenicia?" 

Mr.  B.    "  Sire  and  Tydon." 

Prof.    "  What  did  you  say,  sir?" 

Mr.  B.    "  Sire  and  Tydon,  sir." 

— Dr.  J.  B.  Powers'  office  is  now 
used  as  the  post-office.  That  fact  has- 
occasioned  no  little  uneasiness,  as  the 
following  conversation  shows  : 

First  lady,  anxiously.  "Good  morn- 
ing, Mrs.  I  hope  you  are  not  sick 

much  ?" 

Second  lady,  just  from  the  post- 
office.  "No,  thank  you.  But  what 
makes  you  think  I'm  sick?" 


First  lady.  "I  just  now  saw  you 
come  out  of  the  doctor's  office." 

Second  lady.  "Oh  !  I  went  there  to 
get  my  mail.  That  is  the  post-office 
now." 

First  lady.  "Indeed  ?  Well,  I'm 
glad  to  hear  it.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
in  the  last  few  days  that  surely  every- 
body  in    the   community  was  sick. 

!  Almost  any  time  I  looked  out,  there 
was  somebody  going  to  see  the  doctor. 
And  the  students — why,  at  some  hours 
of  the  day  it  looked  as  if  the  whole 

'  college  was  sick  ;  they  just  poured  in 

'  there  in  crowds.  Yes,  I  understand 
now.    They  were  only  going  for  the 

.  mail." 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


—  '72.  On  the  30th  of  December 
last  Mr.  James  S.  Mitchell,  sheriff  of 
Hertford  county,  married  Miss  Hattie 
V.  Owen,  of  Winton. 

— '74.  Rev.  F.  R.  Underwood  goes 
from  a  Maryland  pastorate  to  one  in 
Powhatan  county,  Va. 

— '75.  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon,  finding 
his  editorial  duties  too  heavy  in  con- 
nection with  his  pastoral  work,  has 
stopped  the  publication  of  The  Gospel 
Worker. 

— '77.  Rev.  C.  W.  Scarborough  is 
still  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Mur- 
freesboro  Female  Institute. 


— '82.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hilliard  has  been 
recently  writing  a  series  of  articles  in 
The  Scotland  Neck  Democrat  on  edu- 
cation. 

— '83.  Rev.  Calvin  G.  Jones  "has 
settle  down"  in  Martinsville,  Ya.  His 
regular  appointments  are  in  that  town, 
Stuart,  and  Cascade. 

—'83.  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall,  princi- 
pal of  the  academy  at  Fair  Bluff, 
showed  himself  on  the  Hill,  Feb.  3rd, 
as  he  was  on' his  way  from  his  father's 
in  Franklin  county  to  his  work  again. 
We  were  glad  to  see  him,  but,  alas! 
how  changed  he  is  in  his  full  suit  of 
beard.    Graver  in  aspect  he  is  indeed, 
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but  his  mind  and  spirits  are  quite  as 
bright  as  ever  they  were.  His  health 
has  been  improved  by  his  rest. 

—'84.  Mr.  W.  V.  Savage,  lately  in 
charge  of  a  school  at  Westfield,  N.  C, 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
Centennial  Graded  School,  Raleigh. 
He  presides  over  the  sixth  grade. 


— '85.  Rev.  E.  Ward  has  gone  to 
Newton,  Miss.,  to  teach. 

— '85.  Mr.  E.  F.  Eddins,  principal 
of  the  academy  at  Franklinton,  has 
lately  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school  there. 
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ORATORY— THE  OLD  versus  THE  NEW. 


The  genius  of  man  has  tamed  the 
forces  of  nature,  but  this  is  not  com- 
parable to  that  power  which  charms, 
melts  to  tears,  and  moves  to  noble 
action  man  himself,  the  master-piece 
of  creation.  Manly  eloquence  is  the 
mightiest  engine  among  men.  Can- 
non boom,  swords  gleam,  kings  turn 
pale,  thrones  topple  at  the  orator's 
command.  Orators  have  been  rescuers 
from  slavery,  protectors  of  freedom, 
saviors  of  society,  and  the  beacon 
lights  of  the  world,  able  to  conquer 
the  mind  and  to  fill  the  soul  with  lofty 
ideals  and  holy  aspirations.  This 
magic  power  of  oratory  is  seen  in  all 
the  great  events  of  history. 

There  is  one  -  noble  and  patriotic 
nation  whose  prowess  in  arms  has 
never  lifted  their  yoke.  All  the  mercy- 


that  they  have  ever  received  has  been 
wrung  from  their  imperious  mistress 
by  the  force  of  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
their  great  men.  Behold  the  rising 
day-star  of  Ireland  !  Those  triumph- 
ant shouts  of  a  down-trodden  people 
over  the  glory  of  Home  Rule,  are  only 
the  results  of  the  manly  eloquence  of 
O'Connell  which  fifty  years  ago  made 
the  British  Parliament  tremble. 

One  nation  is  attracting  the  gaze  of 
all  people  by  its  real  glory  and  sur- 
passing splendor— that  nation  is  Amer- 
ica. Once  it  was  the  home  of  the  op- 
pressed brave,  now  it  is  the  home  of 
the  free.  Our  great  orators  conceived 
the  plan,  laid  the  foundation  stone, 
directed  the  rearing  of  this  stupen- 
dous structure,  and  then  dedicated  it 
to  Liberty.    With  unflinching  nerve 
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the  patriotic  band  marches  to  the 
seaport,  pronounces  a  curse  upon 
English  .  tea,  and  consigns  it  to  the 
waves.  The  plow  is. left  to  rust  in  the 
furrow,  the  miller  ceases  his  grinding, 
the  wife  is  kissing  the  husband  good- 
bye, the  mother  is  slipping  the  little 
Bible  into  her  son's  knapsack,  the 
blacksmith  is  beating  pitchforks  into 
bayonets,  bell-clappers  are  moulding 
into  bullets, — there  is  one  united  move 
toward  that  higher  destiny  for  which 
man  was  created.  Hear  the  sound  of 
the  first  volley  fired  at  Lexington,  and 
its  last  echo  at  Yorktown  !  It  is  only 
the  resonance  of  that  eloquent  senti- 
ment uttered  in  old  St.  John's  Church 
in  Richmond,  "Give  me  liberty,  or 
give  me  death." 

The  same  influence  has  been  the 
means  of  preserving  the  peace  and  in- 
tegrity of  this  great  Republic.  The 
greatest  intellects  of  the  land  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other;  the  States 
were  being  urged  toward  the  very 
vortex  of  ruin.  Only  one  great  man 
was  equal  to  the  crisis.  As  his  calm 
voice  rang  out,  a  flaming  brand  leaped 
from  the  altar  of  Liberty  and  set  on 
fire  the  material  of  strife — a  flame  fol- 
lowed that  played  around  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  flashed  along 
the  Mississippi,  pictured  itself  upon 
the  Northern  lakes,  establishing  peace 
and  happiness,  until  "  the  broad  breast 
of  his  own  country  beamed  bright 
and  beautiful  as  the  brow  of  night." 
"Compromise,  Compromise,"  is  sound- 
ed from  East  to  West,  from  North 
to  South,  and  the  breezes  bear  the 
glad  refrain,  "  Long  live  Henry  Clay, 
the  savior  of  his  country  !" 

Is  it  not  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that 


such  oratory  and  its  natural  accom- 
paniments have  declined  ?  Where  is 
the  soul-stirring  music  of  Mozart, — 
music  that  gives  to  every  object  of 
nature  a  lyric  tongue  while  melody 
echoes  melody?  Has  not  the  spirit  of 
the  great  sculptors  and  painters  been 
buried  in  our  hurried  march?  What 
hand  like  that  of  Raphael,  the  apostle 
of  sweetness  and  beauty,  now  touches 
the  canvas  ?  Who  like  Michael  Angelo 
now  breaks  the  marble  with  his  own 
hand  and  thence  elicits  the  ideal 
first  projected  on  his  own  soul  ? 
Surely  the  pens  of  the  great  literati 
have  rusted  ?  And  along  with  the  de- 
terioration of  these  arts  rubbish 
enough  has  accumulated  to  bury 
oratory. 

We  do  not  mean  by  using  the  terms 
Old  and  New,  that  the  lovers  of 
ancient  lore  shall  be  invited  to  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Attica  and  Italy, 
nor  do  we  intend  to  disturb  the  ashes  of 
their  great  orators,  though  greater 
never  lived  ;  but  we  wish  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  dead  orators  over 
those  now  living. 

All  must,  we  think,  grant  the  palm 
to  the  old  orators.  In  the  words 
of  Emerson  : 

"  Ever  their  phantoms  arise  before  us, 
Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood  ; 

At  stump  and  forum  they  lord  it  o'er  us, 
With  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good." 

Men,  year  after  year,  have  been 
startling  the  world  by  grand  move- 
ments, mighty  conceptions,  immortal 
discoveries.  Irresistible  and  material 
might,  frigid  dignity,  and  sovereign 
grandeur  now  sway  the  world,  but  all 
this  magnificence  has  not  the  potency 
and  charm  which  made  illustrious  the 
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sublime  spirits  who  glorified  the  plains 
and  summits  of  Attica,  the  Parliament 
of  England,  the  Tribune  of  France, 
and  the  old  Senate  of  America.  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  the  present  re- 
nowned for  so  many  excellencies,  has 
neglected  oratory — a  natural  product 
of  free  institutions.  Speakers  we 
have  in  superabundance  ;  not  a  public 
gathering  is  held  but  that  the  news- 
papers for  the  next  week  are  filled 
with  the  "excellent  speeches"  of  the 
orators  of  the  day.  If  the  orator  is  a 
man  who  can  toot  his  own  horn,  if 
oratory  be  composed  of  ice,  wind,  and 
gas,  then  oratory  is  not  wanting.  But 
to  the  cultivated  and  refined  taste  all 
such  prating  comes  as  near  oratory  as 
the  ardent  competitors  do  to  the  heav- 
ensby  climbing  the  soaped  pole.  When 
the  prime  qualities  of  oratory  are  con- 
sidered, it  can  be  boldly  asserted  that 
the  living  orators  of  the  world  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

Reason  and  Imagination  are  the 
two  great  poles  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  their  coalition  is  necessary  to  any 
degree  of  completeness  in  eloquence. 
Without  the  perpetual  guidance  of 
reason  all  speaking  becomes  pompous 
declamation.  The  logic  must  be  fiery 
and  convincing,  striking  down  like  an 
avalanche  every  obstacle,  yet  sublime 
in  its  simplicity.  Without  imagina- 
tion every  discourse  has  an  inert 
solidity  which  is  repulsive  to  our  finer 
sensibilities.  True,  the  eye  is  a  much 
more  wonderful  instrument  than  the 
telescope,  yet  without  the  telescope 
the  wonders  and  matchless  beauties 
of  the  heavens  would  be  wrapped  in 
mystery.  No  puerile  fancy  is  meant, 
no  flood  of  verbiage  simply  to  create 


sound  and  rhythm  ;  but  an  elementary 
fire,  triumphing  in  its  own  permeating 
and  purifying  flame  ;  "a  truth-seeing 
and  a  beauty-seeing  power;"  a  power 
that  creates  perfect  sublimity  and 
leads  the  mind  to  a  great  feast  of 
which  nature  is  the  provision  in  its 
diversity,  and  there  give  it  not  "un- 
substantial food  in  gilded  dishes,  but 
angels'  food  and  nectar  of  the  gods." 
The  Old  had  reached  excellency  in  the 
happy  combination  of  these  essential 
qualities.  To  day  we  are  goaded 
almost  to  desperation  by  logic,  but 
never  entranced  and  awed  by  beauty 
and  sublimity.  If  a  man  endeavors 
to  appeal  to  the  noble  feelings  by 
painting  exalted  sentiments  in  burn- 
ing and  beauteous  language,  he  is 
called  a  swell- head  and  one  surcharged 
with  pomposity. 

After  our  noble  fellow-countryman, 
John  W.  Daniel,  the  Demosthenes  of 
America,  had  delivered  his  eloquent 
eulogies  upon  Lee  and  Washington, 
he  was  called  a  pompous  and  bombas- 
tic speaker  by  Northern  newspapers, 
because  he  made  us  feel  that  the  two 
immortal  heroes  were  again  alive  and 
acting.  Whenever  a  germ  of  oratory 
is  discovered  the  magi  of  to-day  call 
for  common-sense,  common-sense!  Is 
it  displayed  in  collecting  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  roots,  all  the  French  and 
German  phrases,  to  use  in  explaining 
to  a  noble  old-fashioned  dame  how  to 
make  good  biscuits  and  hatch  chick- 
ens and  ducks  !  Common-sense  !  Is  it 
shown  in  the  use  of  such  words  that 
give  to  the  honest  searchers  after 
truth  the  "blind  staggers"?  Here 
comes  a  noted  lecturer  on  Evolution  ; 
hear  him  speak :   "Evolution  may  be 
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appropriately  defined  by  saying  that 
it  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  a 
concomitant  dissipation  of  motion, 
during  which  the  matter  passes  from 
an  indefinite  incoherent  homogeneity 
to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity 
and  during  which  the  retained  motion 
undergoes  a  parallel  transformation." 
Who  is  enlightened  ?  Who  is  con- 
vinced? Who  is  impelled  to  action? 
Our  forefathers,  whose  voices  still  ring 
and  whose  spirits  still  hover  within 
the  Senate  Hall,  near  the  forum,  and 
over  every  battle-field,  could  stoop  to 
childlike  simplicity,  and  not  with  king 
Saul's  armor,  but  with  the  shining 
pebble,  could  wear  in  everlasting 
triumph  the  crown  of  victory. 

The  next  point  of  distinction  to  be 
made  is  the  difference  in  the  natural- 
ness and  earnestness  of  delivery.  All 
ereat  orators  have  been  students  of 

o 

nature,  and  there  have  learned  that 
"nothing  is  beautiful  but  what  is  nat- 
ural." They  have  been  worshippers 
at  the  shrine  of  humanity  and  there 
have  learned  that  persuasive  speech 
is  "  like  the  outbreaking  of  a  fountain 
from  the  earth  or  the  bursting  forth 
of  volcanic  fires  with  spontaneous, 
original,  native  force."  The  mocking- 
bird alone  can  perfectly  imitate  all 
others,  and  this  it  does  by  its  own 
sweet  natural  voice.  So  all  orators 
have  been  powerful  as  they  have  been 
grand  in  conception,  great  in  knowl- 
edge, and  natural  in  address.  Linked 
to  this  was  the  still  greater  element  of 
persuasive  speech — earnestness. 

All  great  questions  have  been  raised 
and  settled  by  men  in  dead  earnest- 
men  who  espoused  the  cause  of  some 
invaluable  principle,  and  heeded  not 


the  powers  that  be  ;  men  who  called 
a  lie  a  lie,  proved  it  to  be  a  lie,  and 
denounced  it  as  a  lie.  This  earnest- 
ness in  speech  does  not  signify  the 
art  of  bellowing  or  ranting  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  doff  your  coat,  roll  up 
your  sleeves,  foam  at  the  mouth,  swell 
up  like  a  puffed  toad,  and  explode 
into  airy  nothingness.  But  true  earn- 
estness was  manifested  by  the  old  ora- 
tors when  the  mighty  deep  of  their 
emotions  was  thrown  open  by  some 
great  truth.  The  great  orator,  estab- 
lished in  the  almightiness  of  his  pur- 
pose, absorbed  in'its  everlasting  inter- 
est, impelled  by  its  urgent  demands, 
stands  by  the  altar  of  his  convictions, 

I  while  his  noble  passions  rise  up  as  in- 
cense, moving  him,  not  like  the  foam- 
ing cataract,  but  like  the  ocean  in  its 
resistless  flow;  and  from  the  stamp 
of  grandeur  upon  his  brow,  the  trem- 
or upon  his  lips,  the  audience  will 
feel  the  great  soul  lighted  by  the  di- 

|  vinity  which  has  for  the  moment  de- 
scended upon  him.  Master  of  his 
thoughts,  master  of  his  heart,  his  soul 
alive  with  enthusiasm,  he  breathes 

I 

j  life  into  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  bones 
j  in  the  churchyard  ;  indeed,   "  under 
i  his  magic  touch  nothing  is  dead,  not 
;  even  death  itself."    Charles  Dickens, 
|  the  greatest  of  all  novelists,  literally 
lived  in  his  work,  turning  his  creations 
into  breathing  realities  with  whom  he 
j  wept  and  with  whom    he  rejoiced. 
!  What  could   be  sublimer   than  the 
scene  when   the  intellectual  giant  of 
i  Massachusetts    rises  to    defend  the 
Constitution  which  has  fled  to  him  for 
refuge  and    lies    palpitating  on  his 
heart?    He  stands  in  the  dignity  of 
1  his  heroic  character ;  moral  courage 
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is  emblazoned  upon  his  forehead. 
He  feels  and  makes  others  feel.  Chain- 
ed by  the  power  of  his  burning  utter- 
ances, the  great  throng  sits  breathless  ; 
men  lean  forward  to  catch  the  faintest 
word  ;  heart  beats  in  sympathy  with 
heart  ;  tears  fall  unbidden  as  the  ear- 
nest orator  pleads  for  his  country's 
peace  ;  and  when  he  concludes  in  the 
sublimest  strains  of  eloquence,  that 
immense  crowd  raise  one  prolonged 
shout  :  "  Webster,  the  Defender  of 
the  Constitution."  Such  is  true 
oratory. 

Upon  whom  has  the  mantle  of 
Webster  fallen  ?  Where  is  his  equal 
to  be  found  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  a  croaker,  but  is  it  not  a 
truth  that  this  more  than  all  others  is 
an  artificial  and  a  superficial  age.  It 
is  said  that  next  to  the  Bible  the  look- 
ing glass  has  become  the  most  impor- 
tant means  of  civilization.  Certainly 
therein  we  have  learned  to  admire 
handsome  figures,  lovely  faces,  sweet 
looks,  and  rosy  cheeks.  We  have  be- 
come absolute  slaves  to  stiff  formality 
and  sickly  sentimentality.  Mind  has 
leaped  from  its  throne — the  heart  ; 
thought  stands  out  in  insipid  coldness 
and  barrenness  like  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Andes.  Our  high  culture 
has  substituted  for  powerful  oratory 
the  detestable  habit  of  "  speech-read- 
ing." Men  dealing  with  hope,  love, 
beauty,  sublimity,  all  that  can  move 
the  mind  and  heart,  read  long  essays 
as  dry  as  bleached  bones,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony  save 
the  hearty  snoring  of  the  faithful  old 
deacons  in  the  "amen  corner."  Our  j 
Senate  which  once  rang  with  the  bit-  ] 
ter  sarcasm  of    Randolph,  the    elo-  i 


quen.ce  of  Prentiss  and  Otis,  is  now  a 
scene  of  bribing  and  doleful  "  speech- 
reading"  enough  to  make  the  spirits 
of  the  great  men  fold  their  wings  in 
shame  and  the  honorable  senators 
themselves  to  die  of  intellectual  dys- 
pepsia. It  is  humiliating  to  remem- 
ber the  gathering  in  the  Capitol  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Garfield.  Amid  the 
solemn  scene  of  the  great  North  and 
South  clasping  hands  over  his  grave  ; 
when  the  cries  of  envy  and  hatred 
were  hushed  in  the  lamentations  of 
mutual  grief ;  with  the  life  of  a  great 
and  good  man  looming  up,  fraught 
with  the  greatest  interest,  the  orator, 
selected  to  praise  his  virtues,  to  em- 
balm them  in  memory,  to  rear  a  mon- 
ument of  golden  thoughts,  to  comfort 
a  sorrow-stricken  nation — -he  James 
G.  Blaine,  collected  a  few  dry  facts 
and  read  them  to  the  tune  of  Old 
Hundred.  Such  speaking  is  a  disgrace 
to  American  oratory — once  the  most 
excellent  of  earth.  Such  a  habit  is 
an  insult  to  our  own  ability  to  read 
correctly.  Such  a  practice  has  torn 
from  oratory  its  two  noblest  attri- 
butes— naturalness  and  earnestness. 
Blot  out  the  sun,  and  what  have  you 
left  but  cold  earth  and  dense  darkness? 
Tear  from  oratory  its  life — delivery, 
and  you  have  a  grinning  skeleton 
whose  very  presence  chills  the  blood 
in  the  veins. 

As  an  apology  for  this  decline  in 
.oratory,  it  is  alleged  that  the  natural 
evolution   of  society  has  developed 
new  laws,  new  institutions,  created  a 
new  people  with  different  desires,  and 
j  therefore  the  spirit  of  the  age  does 
)  not  call  forth  eloquent  oratory. 
*!      It  is  true  that  the  orator  has  not 
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such  unbounded  influence.  The  power 
of  individuals  is  weakened  by  a  more 
perfect  system  of  laws.  Society  has 
become  somewhat  crystallized.  There 
are  not  so  many  great  upheavals;  the 
subterranean  fires  of  discontent  do  not 
roar  so  loudly  ;  the  war  clouds  do  not 
hang  over  us  so  angrily;  the  earth- 
quake and  the  whirlwind  of  conquest 
are  stilled.  Such  historical  evolutions 
have  made  us  a  scientific  people.  Ar- 
tistic namby-pambyism  is  ignored, 
and  mind  is  absorbed  in  searching  out 
the  hidden  things  of  creation.  We 
are  contending,  with  the  almighty 
powers  that  bind  worlds  together,  that 
hold  out  planets  in  space,  that  fill  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  with  molten  lava, 
that  cover  the  heavens  with  glory. 
This  has  become  an  age  of  "the  prac- 
tical" and  "the  useful."  I  glory  in 
the  thought.  But  ought  we  to  be- 
come too  practical  to  be  touched  by 
the  "inspirations  of  exalted  regions, 
where  the  turf  is  covered  with  a  rude 
beauty,  rocks  and  wildernesses  are 
piled  up  in  bold  and  inimitable  shapes 
of  savage  grandeur,  tinged  with  the 
hues  of  untold  centuries,  and  over 
which  awe- inspiring  storms  have  swept 
with  thunder  in  their  train"?  So 
should  we  become  too  great  to  admire 
that  spirit  of  oratory  which  has  nour- 
ished all  heroism,  moral  excellence, and 
the  ennobling  literature  of  the  world? 
Is  it  not  true  that  our  high  culture  is 
not  intelligible  to  the  understanding 
of  the  simple,  and  that  our  highest 
culture  is  not  expressive  of  the  best  in 
us?  We  have  reached  an  ill-conceived 
idea  of  "the  practical"  and  "the  use- 
ful," if  we  make  the  soul  a  recluse 
from  that  which  would  give  us  pure 


pleasure  and  mental  health.  One 
remedy  for  this  is  oratory.  I  claim 
that  the  power  to  move  a  people  by 
noble  and  eloquent  speech  is  the 
climax  of  human  achievement  ;  and  I 
claim  that  this  age  above  all  others  is 
eminently  fitted  to  develop  the  most 
eloquent  oratory. 

Have  the  hearts  of  men  been  torn 
out?  Have  the  springs  of  action  been 
changed  ?  Is  there  no  longer  room  for 
persuasion  ?  Why  should  our  hearts 
and  imaginations  become  torpid  and 
frozen,  and  our  best  parts  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  regulation  of  society? 
Men  can  yet  laugh  and  shed  tears,  and 
the  more  perfect  we  are,  the  more  in- 
tense must  be  our  feelings,  though 
restrained  by  cultivated  minds.  The 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  power  of  the  press  form  no  reasons 
for  the  disuse  or  decay  of  oratory. 
These  have  only  broken  the  isolation 
of  mankind  and  made  men  think  for 
themselves.  These  intercept  the  ora- 
tor's ambitions  and  personal  schemes, 
but  still  leave  unlimited  scope  for  him 
to  show  what  eloquence  can  do  for  a 
question.  Truth  yet  needs  illumina- 
tion, duty  needs  impulse,  conscience 
needs  quickening,  while  memory,  af- 
fections, hope,  and  fear  are  still  open 
to  the  orator.  What  a  variety  of  ele- 
vated, pleasing,  and  ennobling  illustra- 
tions advanced  science  affords  !  What 
a  treasure  of  priceless  gems  the  great 
poets  have  bequeathed  us,  thereby 
adding  to  the  chords  which  eloquence 
can  touch  in  the  human  heart  !  His- 
tory has  studded  the  annals  of  time 
with  examples.  Furthermore,  the  day 
is  past,  forever  past,  when  the  tongue 
can   be    restrained  by  absolute  des- 
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potism.  No  more  are  prizon  cells  and 
lonely  islands  the  haunts  of  patriots, 
imprisoned  and  ostracised  for  express 
ing  their  opinions.  No,  thank  God  ! 
there  is  universal  freedom  of  speech. 
Emperors  and  queens  listen  to  parlia- 
ments and  presidents  heed  senates. 
The  unparalleled  advantages  given  by 
our  republican  institutions  are  enough 
to  cause  the  pent-up  fire  in  a  great 
soul  to  burst  into  an  unquenchable 
flame.  Here  we  speak  and  vote  as  we 
please.  Our  representatives  make 
laws  for  the  grandest  people  under 
heaven  ;  these  care  for  our  dearest  in- 
terests ;  upon  them  depend  our  glory, 
honor,  and  dignity.  Are  not  these, 
with  a  proud  sense  of  our  national 
greatness,  greater  incentives  than  the 
booming  of  cannon  and  the  waving  of 
flags  ?  The  objector  asks  :  "With  these 
advantages  where  is  your  soul-stirring 
oratory?"  Two  things  are  yet  want- 
ing, namely,  profound  study  and 
a  revival  of  moral  courage  and  genuine 
faith.  Then  the  orator  is  fully  pano- 
plied. An  orator  is  born,  not  made. 
Though  born,  he  is  not  fully  matured 
like  the  fabled  virgin  who  leaped  forth 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  full  grown 
and  full  armed.  Vigorous  discipline 
is  required  to  reach  the  latent  talents 
and  to  bring  them  out  in  powerful  ac- 
tivity. There  is  no  oratory  in  man- 
nerism, but  a  man  must  become  a 
hero  in  his  own  individuality  ;  he  above 
all  others  must  be  a  specialist.  Not 
specialism  in  its  common  acceptation, 
which  is  filling  the  land  with  swell- 
heads,  logger-heads,  public  bores;  not 
specialism  which  is  making  the  ghosts 
of  our  civilization  with  one  idea  and 
dwarfed  souls  ;  but  specialism  which 


selects  one  profession  and  focalizes  the 
lights  from  all  other  sources  upon 
that  one.  The  orator  must  be  a  man 
of  the  highest  culture,  able  to  make 
the  dead  past  a  living  present,  the 
dim  future  a  clear  vision.  His  knowl- 
edge must  discard  parallels  of  latitude 
and  be  extended  until  its  circumfer- 
ence has  become  the  waters  that  sur- 
round the  earth.  Then,  with  thought 
untrammelled  and  unconfined,  he  is 
fitted  to  turn  up  the  substratum  of 
human  character,  and  to  walk,  talk, 
eat,  laugh,  and  cry  with  our  common 
humanity.  Call  it  art  if  you  wish  ; 
"it  is  art  idealized,  yet  practical  ;  -art 
sublimated,  yet  real  ;  art  brought  down 
to  ordinary  appreciation  ;  art  living, 
moving,  melting  the  heart,  and  thrill- 
ing the  soul." 

But  the  orator's  greatest  need  to 
break  the  seal  of  our  hearts  is  a  re- 
vival of  moral  courage  and  genuine 
faith,  which  are  rarely  exemplified  in 
the  highest  order.  Public  opinion  has 
tied  the  tongues  of  public  men,  and 
they  are  driven  by  it  as  the  ocean's 
wave  before  a  tempest.  Time  and 
talent  are  spent  in  prosecuting  per- 
sonal aims.  Never  will  such  men  be 
heeded.  But  who  can  measure,  the 
influence  of  those  who  would  rather 
die  than  sell  their  honor  and  deceive 
by  falsehood  and  intrigue  ;  who  with 
clean  hands  wrap  about  them  the 
magisterial  cloak  of  Calhoun,  who  are 
clothed  with  the  fiery  tongue  of  Pres- 
ton, and,  who  standing  by  the  gate- 
way of  truth,  proclaim  to  their  coun- 
trymen, "We  would  rather  be  right 
than  president?"  Oh,  I  can  see  them 
rising  in  their  power;  every  obstacle 
yields  ;  multitudes  flock  to  their  as- 
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sistance  and  shout  in  one  voice  their 
praises.  Up,  up  they  go,  until  they 
stand  where  envy's  arrows  cannot  go 
and  the  voice  of  malice  is  not  heard  ; 
there  they  shine,  the  crown  of  Ameri- 
ca's glory,  with  the  pet  tools  of  dema- 
gogues cowering  at  their  feet  like  be- 
labored hounds. 

Such  men  will  yet  be  seen  ;  excel- 
lent oratory  is  not  forever  dead,  it  is 
only  sleeping  ;  the  tongue  is  clogged 
by  the  fat  of  the  land.  I  believe  that 
there  are  as  great  talents  to-day  slum- 
bering in  ease  and  opulence  as  the 
world  has  ever  known.  These  will  be 
awaked  in  newness  of  power,  and 
again  fringe  the  regions  of  darkness 
with  a  border  of  light,  and  cause  the 
sun  of  a  greater  progress  and  a  more 
wide-spread  freedom  to  arch  the  sky 
with  the  bow  of  promise  ;  oratory  has 
a  future. 

The  christian  idea  has  been  only 
roughly  applied  to  the  distribution  of 
political  power.  All  free  nations  are 
in  sympathy  with  those  who  are  strug- 
gling for  heaven-descended  human 
rights.  All  monarchs  are  trembling 
at  the  thought  of  this  prevailing  sen 
timent  ;  they  are  seeking  to  redress 
wrongs  and  to  curry  favor  with  their 
lowest  subjects.  Yet  I  would  ring 
out  a  warning  to  every  tyrant.  The 
crust  of  the  ruins  of  centuries  and  of 
the  graves  of  empires  is  cracking; 
underneath  is  the  glorious  idea  of 
universal  freedom  ;  the  moral  force  of 
republican  governments  is  peeping 
through  in  the  majest)  of  its  strength  ; 
voices  from  the  graves  of  Kosciusko 
and  Robert  Emmett  are  crying  out 
for  vengeance.  I  hail  the  day  of 
universal    emancipation!     It  found 
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death  at  Waterloo,  a  grave  a  St. 
Helena  ;  but  its  resurrection  and  glori- 
fication are  sure.  It  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, not  by  the  scream  of  the 
French  eagle,  not  by  tne  roll  of  drum 
and  "the  bridal  dawn  of  thunder 
peals,"  but  by  the  awakening  of  the 
mute  eloquence  of  this  age,  by  the 
oratory  of  noble  living  patriots  whose 
voice.",  shall  shake  the  tyrants'  thrones 
along  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  the 
Elbe  and  the  Danube.  Voices  from 
Ireland,  from  Poland,  from  Italy,  from 
France,  from  England,  from  America, 
from  Japan,  from  the  coasts  of  Sibe- 
ria, from  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  united  in  intelli- 
gent manly  oratory,  shall  sing  the 
funeral  dirge  over  the  last  vestige  of 
tyranny,  and  on  its  ruin  shall  erect  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  who  with  power 
extending  from  north  to  south,  from 
east  to  west,  shall  begin  a  reign  in 
which  all  nations  can  securely  rest. 
This  is  no  Utopian  dream,  but  the 
thought  and  the  fact  are  now  being 
wedded. 

Too,  I  believe  that  oratory  has  a 
work  to  do  for  our  own  country.  This 
beautiful  Southland  is  not  what  it 
once  was.  Many  bitter  tears  have 
been  shed  over  the  grave  of  her  glory, 
over  the  insults  to  her  dignity.  True, 
the  North  has  been  very  kind  to  us  in 
these  last  years.  The  great  wound  is 
gradually  healing  ;  encouraged  by  such 
kindly  tokens,  the  South  has  been 
building  up  and  developing  upon  soil 
stained  by  brothers'  blood,  the  most 
beautiful  land,  the  grandest  manhood, 
and  the  sweetest  womanhood  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  By  heroic  en- 
deavor, patriotic  sacrifice,  and  a  sweet 
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spirit  of  submission,  the  greatest  bat- 
tle-field of  all  history  is  blooming  into 
the  most  glorious  civilization  of  the 
ages.  Still  the  scar  of  the  old  wound 
remains.  Our  dignity  and  honor  have 
not  been  fully  regained,  and  never 
will  be,  until  it  is  done  by  the  power 
of  our  orators  at  Washington.  Oh, 
happy  thought  !  the  star  is  now  regain- 
ing its  former  lustre;  yes,  it  is  now 
being  replaced  in  its  old  orbit,  and, 
lifting  it,  I  see  the  hands  of  Lamar, 
Daniel,  Ransom,  and  Vance!  I  grant 
that  the  development  of  our  material 
resources  will  add  much  to  the  regain- 
ing of  our  old  standing,  yet  despite 
such  efforts  the  North  still  has  its 
Boutelle  who  is  willing  to  blur  our 
fair  name,  and  no  riches  at  home  can 
repel  such  dastardly  insinuations,  but 
it  requires  a  patriotic  Wise  at  Wash- 
ington with  succinct  and  manly  elo- 
quence to  defeat  the  slanderer  and  to 
exculpate  his  own  noble  countrymen. 
Whenever  our   representatives  shall 


have  breathed  upon  them  the  spirit  of 
our  great  ancestors,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  we  be  what  we  were  in  the 
golden  days  of  Virginia's  glory  and 
South  Carolina's  honor.  At  the  head 
of  this  heroic  band  will  be  an  orator. 
I  for  true  oratory  includes  all  that  is  no- 
ble in  heart  and  great  in  mind,  and 
the  greatest  orators  have  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  greatest  statesmen. 
Then  with  a  land  covered  by  the  dust 
and  bright  deeds  of  the  down-trodden 
brave,  with  the  most  exalted  inspira- 
tions surrounding  us,  and  with  daunt- 
less leaders,  we  shall  once  again  grasp 
the  helm  of  power. 

"For  out  of  the  gloom  future  brightness  is  born, 
As  after  the  night  looms  the  sunrise  of  morn  ; 
And  the  graves  of  the  dead,  with  the  grass  over- 
grown, 

May  yet  form  the  footstool  of  Liberty's  throne  ; 
And  each  single  wreck  in  the  war-path  of  Might 
Shall  yet  be  a  rock  in  the  Temple  of  Right." 

J.  L.  White. 
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That  man  will  exert  his  whole  na- 
ture to  investigate  a  half-hidden  truth, 
and  that  he  will  misapply  and  lightly 
esteem  facts  that  are  firmly  establish- 
ed, is  such  a  well-known  principle  of 
human  nature,  that  it  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing dignified  as  one  of  the  world's 
maxims.  Only  whisper  to  the  world 
the  intimation  that  there  are  faint 
traces  of  the  existence  of  an  undiscov- 
ered system,  of  a  truth  yet  unknown 


to  wisdom,  and  you  but  cast  forth  a 
firebrand  that  will  stir  and  thrill  the 
entire  mass  of  thought,  and  diffuse 

!  itself  like  an  epidemic  to  the  remotest 
confines  of  intelligence.    Men  will  be 

j  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
ready  to  enlist  their  all,  even  .life  it- 
self, in  the  investigation  of  this  new 
theory,  and  taking  no  account  of  time 
or  talent  in  their  earnest  and  mighty 
endeavors,  they  relax  their  toil  only 
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to  proclaim  to  a  waiting  world  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  idea  that  has  un- 
ceasingly led  them. 

But  under  different  circumstances 
a  phase  of  human  nature  almost  the 
opposite  of  this  is  revealed.  It  is 
equally  well  known  that  men  will  neg- 
lect, and  even  heartlessly  maltreat  the 
same  truth  which  when  only  half 
known  they  rushed  after  with  the 
eagerness  of  desperation.  No  one 
will  deny  that  men  do  not  hesitate  to 
color,  distort,  and  misconstrue  the 
truth  in  order  to  justify  their  own 
conduct  to  the  world,  and  to  present 
their  own  opinions  and  principles  in 
the  most  attractive  light  to  an  ap- 
plauding populace ;  and  it  is  not  a 
rare  thing  to  see  this  characteristic  so 
far  developed  in  men  as  the  sacrificing 
of  their  sense  of  right  to  pander  to 
popular  opinion. 

If  we  observe  men  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  sacred  duty  of  transmit- 
ting to  posterity  the  scenes  and  acts 
of  the  great  drama  of  human  life,  and 
the  circuitous  and  checkered  road 
along  which  our  race  has  at  last  as- 
sumed its  present  condition,  we  shall 
see,  even  here,  both  of  these  propen- 
sities of  men's  nature  portrayed.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more 
genuine  picture  of  searchers  for  truth 
than  is  presented  by  those  who  have 
opened  to  us  the  rich  mines  of  an- 
cient history.  Take  a  view  of  the 
broad  area  that  constitutes  their  field 
of  labor,  and  you  have  before  you  an 
expanse  seemingly  as  barren  of  mate- 
rial for  connected  history  as  the  sand 
plains  of  Sahara  are  of  the  luscious 
fruit  of  the  vine.  In  the  absence  of 
the  knowledge  of  writing  among  the 


earliest  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  it 
seems  but  a  wild  fancy  to  have  hoped 
to  obtain  from  the  scant  and  well- 
nigh  unintelligible  vestiges  they  had 
left,  an  insight  into  any  of  the  ele- 
ments that  go  to  make  up  a  people's 
history. 

But  let  us  follow  our  searchers  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  work.  No 
object  passes  them  without  under- 
going the  closest  scrutiny.  Near  the 
roadside,  on  the  summit  of  some  un- 
frequented hill,  stands  an  old  mis- 
shapen column,  fast  succumbing  to 
the  ravages  of  change,  and  whose 
time  of  interest  to  all  others  has  long 
since  passed,  but  from  the  hieroglyph- 
ics scrawled  upon  its  faces,  they  obtain 
a  glimpse  of  some  custom  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  dwellers 
there.  By  an  accidental  stroke  of  the 
foot,  perhaps,  a  coin  thrown  aside  by 
careless  hands  is  unearthed,  from 
whose  images  and  inscriptions  a 
dynasty  of  kings  is  made  known? 
whose  reign  has  long  ago  passed  out 
of  the  memory  of  the  living.  By  a 
study  of  dilapidated  monuments  and 
demolished  buildings,  and  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  many  traditions  that 
cluster  around  them,  they  are  given 
an  indication  as  to  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  people  who  once  lived 
here,  and  the  degree  of  civilization  to 
which  they  had  attained.  From  such 
sources,  seemingly  so  slender,  these 
searchers  for  truth  compile  a  volume 
of  testimony  and  so  obtain  a  connected 
chain  of  facts  constituting  a  complete 
record  of  that  dark  period, — the  in- 
fancy of  the  human  race, — whose 
correctness  is  confirmed  by  its  har- 
mony with  the  results  of   other  in- 
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vestigations  contemporaneous,  per- 
haps, but  made  in  different  fields. 

Can  such  virtues  be  claimed  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  histories  of  our 
own  times  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  history,  that  there 
is  no  important  period  of  modern 
times  whose  records  are  not  made  to 
appear  in  entirely  different  lights  by 
different  authors?  Is  there  a  single 
character  who  has  figured  largely  in 
the  events  of  these  later  times  whom 
some  historian  has  not  made  a  target 
for  his  arrows  of  bitter  malediction, 
while  another  has  exhausted  the 
vocabulary  in  extolling  him  as  a  hero, 
and  as  "the  benefactor  of  his  race"  ? 
Histories,  too,  these  are,  whose  sacred 
province  it  ought  to  be  to  transmit  to 
posterity  simple,  unvarnished  records 
of  the  times  which  they  cover.  Why 
is  it  that  the  publication  of  a  history, 


I  so-called,  of  any  important  event  of 
\  the  day,  is  but  the  precursor  of  an- 
other whose  whole  intent  seems  to  be 
|  to  deny  and  disprove  every  statement 
|  made  by  the  first?  It  is  because  some- 
I  body  is  wrong!   It  is  on  account  of 
j  the  fact  that  men,  even  in  the  voca- 
!  tion  of  history-writing,  will  miscom 
j  strue  and  distort  facts  for  the  advance- 
I  ment  of  their  peculiar  whims  and  pur- 
j  poses.    It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the 
question  suggested  by  our  subject  is 
i  pertinent,  that  is,  is  ancient  history, 
written  with  such  meagre  aid,  less  au- 
I  thentic  than    that  compiled  in  the 
j  mid-day  light  of  modern  times? 
1      May  we  not  also  justly  fear  that 
those  whose  task  it  will  be  to  write 
the  history  of  the  present  age  will  be 
as  embarrassed  as  were  the  authors 
who  have  given  to  us  the  records  of 
the  olden  time?  F.  H.  M> 


SENIOR  Si 

I  give  my  voice,  with  emphasis,  for  I 
senior  speaking,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  : 

First,  the  student  is  furnished  with 
some  first-class  practice  in  writing  and 
speaking.  He  needs  this  practice  ;  he 
will  never  become  a  good  writer  or 
speaker  without  much  practice  in 
these  arts.  But  few  persons  love  to 
write  naturally  ;  on  the  contrary,  with  i 
most  people,  especially  in  the  begin-  ! 
ning,  writing  is  so  laborious  that  a 
constraining  motive  of  considerable 
force  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to 
enter  upon  this  work,  and  then  it  is 


dispatched  with  that  indifferent  haste 
which  usually  attends  an  irksome  job. 

The  requirements  of  college  in  En- 
glish composition  which  meet  the  pro- 
fessor's eye  are  limited — far  too  lim- 
ited, it  seems  to  me,  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  student  en- 
ters upon  his  senior  year  with  but 
small  proficiency  in  the  art  of  writing 
good  English,  He  ought  to  know 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  to  be  able 
to  construct  his  sentences  correctly 
and  with  force  and  beauty  ;  his  knowl- 
edge of  logic  and  rhetoric  should  en- 
able him  to  state  his  propositions  with 
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clearness  and  to  develop  his  argu- 
ments in  scientific  order  and  with  pre- 
cision and  power  ;  but  it  often  occurs 
that  his  manuscript  displays  a  mar- 
vellous lack  of  acquaintance  with  these 
essentials  of  good  writing.  In  all  prob- 
ability he  is  unaware  of  his  deficiency 
in  these  respects,  and  if  there  be  any 
spirit  in  him  and  his  professors  are 
faithful  to  their  trust,  the  exercise  he 
will  have  in  the  creation  of  five  or  six 
orations  during  his  last  year  at  college 
will  go  far  towards  forming  a  good 
style.' 

Better  opportunities  are  afforded 
the  average  student  for  becoming  a 
good  speaker  than  writer,  but  here 
also  he  needs  some  strong  incentive 
to  make  him  exert  his  powers  for  his 
own  improvement.  As  a  senior  he  is 
required  to  speak  his  own  composition; 
but  the  fact  that  this  speech  is  to  be 
delivered  before  a  large  audience,  and 
that  in  the  exhibition  of  this  occasion 
he  will  be  brought  into  immediate 
competition  as  to  the  excellency  of 
his  performance  both  in  manner  and 
matter  with  his  classmates,  will  stim- 
ulate him  to  do  his  best.  He  will 
write  that  speech  with  more  care  and 
deliver  it  with  more  of  the  ore  rotundo 
of  the  orator  than  any  he  has  made 
in  his  life. 

I  would  by  no  means  under-value 
the  discipline  acquired  in  the  socie- 
ties— the  benefit  accruing  to  the  stu- 
dent who  engages  with  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  conflicts  of  de- 
bate there  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated. There  are  other  exercises 
also  in  writing  and  speaking  which  are 
profitable,  but  these  are  too  often 


performed  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
and  thus  fail  of  the  useful  end  they 
were  meant  to  subserve. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  same  amount 
of  time  and  labor  can  be  so  wisely  and 
profitably  employed  by  the  class  as 
that  which  is  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  senior  speeches. 

I  would  also  suggest  as  a  consider- 
tion  of  much  weight,  the  fact  that 
these  periodical  occasions  of  so  much 
interest  are  a  source  of  great  improve- 
ment to  the  under-graduates  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Hill  in  affording  them 
intellectual  entertainment  and  social 
enjoyment,  of  which  last  college  stu- 
dents generally  have  little  enough. 

T.  H.  Pritchard. 


The  value  of  senior  speakings  and 
debates  in  the  societies  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  They  give  men 
a  decided  advantage  in  after  life  in 
their  contact  with  the  world.  I  would 
gladly  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  speak- 
ings and  societies. 

J.  B.  Brewer. 


In  compliance  with  your  request 
that  I  should  give  an  opinion  of  senior 
speakings,  I  must  say  that  you  confine 
me  to  a  subject  which  has  but  one 
side. 

If  there  can  be  aught  of  objection 
raised  against  them,  it  shrinks  into  a 
pigmy  when  contrasted  with  the  great 
good  and  multifarious  advantages 
which  arise  from  them.  Senior  speak- 
ings— ever  a  blessing,  never  a  curse — 
are  as  welcome  to  the  student  as  the 
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sight  of  an  oasis  on  the  wastes  of 
Sahara.  In  college  life  there  is  little 
pleasure,  much  trudging,  plodding, 
striving,  envying, — toiling  on  over  the 
hills  to  the  glorious  and  long  antici- 
pated commencement.  These  occa- 
sions are  indeed  green  spots  in  a  stu- 
dents life — cheering  events  to  tell  that 
the  distance  is  diminishing;  they 
serve  to  encourage  the  faint,  to  awaken 
deeper  interest  in  all. 

There  are  also  certain  social  advant- 
ages clustering  around  these  old-time 
senior  speakings  ;  for  both  sexes  and 
all  circles  have  access  to  and  attend 
them.  The  old  folks,  who  have  long 
paid  attention  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  life,  come  careworn,  rusty,  but  ripe 
in  experience  and  common-sense,  to 
listen  and  learn — how  to  pronounce 
words  according  to  the  latest  styles 
and  thus  keep  up  with  the  times. 
The  bright-eyed  damsels  also  come 
with  all  their  accomplishments  and 
polish  and  circulate  among  the  rustic, 
uncouth  lads,  and  in  a  few  hours 
knock  off  more  rust  than  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  faculty  for  months. 
Hence  you  see  senior  speakings  are 
both  educators  and  civilizers. 

To  the  senior  class  they  afford  a 
peculiar  interest  and  offer  special  ad- 
vantages. Compared  with  other  train- 
ing they  subject  the  participants  to  an 
exercise  at  once  healthful  and  profit- 
able, and  in  importance  paramount. 
No  schools  in  the  colleges  are  so  vital 
to  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  mind 
as  that  which  calls  upon  it  to  create 
and  give  to  the  public  its  own  produc- 
tion, and  that  through  the  lips  of  its 
creator.  Here  all  alike  put  forth  the 
strongest   effort    to   accomplish  the 
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task  in  the  most  elegant  and  finished 
manner,  and  this  effort  constitutes 
a  better  gymnasium  for  the  mental 
than  you  have  for  the  physical 
man. 

True,  to  some  students  senior 
speaking  is  a  kind  of  tall  mountain  in 
the  way  which  they  can  neither  bore 
through  nor  crawl  over,  and  a  few 
turn  aside  and  take  the  back  track; 
but  others  find  it  a  joyful  eminence 
upon  which  they  can  mount  and  pro- 
claim to  the  world  truths  both  new 
and  old.  In  fine,  some  such  occasion 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  ambition 
of  youth  and  the  deep,  silent  strata  of 
patriotism  unstirred  may  awake  from 
their  long  sleep  and  fulminate  over 
the  land.  You  know  that  it  is  then 
we  first  dream  that  we  shall  be  govern- 
ors, senators,  presidents,  etc.;  then 
for  the  first  time  we  are  high  enough 
for  our  vision  to  stretch  over  a  broad 
country  and  catch  sight  of  the  high 
places  we  may  fill;  then  hope  grows 
stronger  and  our  bosoms  swell  with 
patriotic  zeal.  It  is  good  for  a  boy  to 
get  here,  and  "  it's  funny  to  feel  that 
way."  J.  B.  Powers. 


I  give  my  estimate  of  the  value  of 
senior  speakings  at  the  college  with 
pleasure,  because  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  benefits  that  have  been  and 
may  be  gained  by  that  exercise. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  the  col- 
lege there  were  many  of  us,  especially 
among  the  senior  classes,  who  thought 
that  senior  speakings  were  to  be 
despised.  This  sentiment  was  pretty 
generally  voiced  after  those  senior 
speakings  at  which  very  few  strangers 
were  present,  and  I  noticed  that  the 
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complaint  was  always  loudest  when 
the  ladies  present  were  fewest.  I 
suppose  this  was  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  audience  composed 
largely  of  the  faculty  and  students  did 
not  appreciate  as  it  should  the  "pyro- 
technics" of  the  class.  At  any  rate, 
the  complaint  was  loudest  when  the 
attendance  was  small.  The  seniors, 
evidently  thought  then  that  'there 
were  those  outside  of  the  college  who 
ought  to  be  benefited  by  their  speak- 
ing. Those  on  the  outside,  however, 
seemed  to  have  but  one  opinion  on 
that  point,  and  that  was,  that  those 
on  the  inside  were  the  needy  ones. 
However  that  was  or  may  be,  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  outside  attendance 
has  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
the  success  of  a  senior  speaking. 
There  is  no  better  audience  for  a  se- 
nior to  speak  to  than  the  faculty  and 
students,  because  it  is  almost  entirely 
critical.  They  will  faithfully  tell  a 
young  man  what  he  is  and  what  he 
ought  to  be.  That  is  what  every 
young  man  needs  when  he  is  trying  to 
learn  to  speak. 

My  class — the  class  of  1879 — was 
composed  of  12  members;  most  of 
them  are  now  active  preachers  or 
lawyers,  needing  as  speakers  all  the 
training  they  got  at  school  and  more 
besides.  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
find  any  of  them  in  favor  of  decreas- 
ing the  duties  of  student's  in  regard  to 
public  speaking,  but  rather  of  increas- 
ing them,  and  that  too  in  the  most 
rigid  and  pointed  way.  The  lessons 
taught  us  by  those  who  have  become 
masters  of  assemblies  is,  that  the  best 
way  to  become  speakers  is  to  speak  in 
the  face  of  difficulties.  Demosthenes 


and  Disraeli  overcome  their  difficul- 
ties by  determined  diligence  in  spite 
of  laughter  and  jeers;  and  it  is  said 
that  Andrew  Johnson  who  was  known 
as  an  avalanche  in  debate  in  the 
Senate  learned  his  first  lessons  about 
public  speaking  with  only  stumps  and 
trees  as  auditors.  Illustrations  upon 
this  point  are  numerous. 

Senior  speaking,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  to  be  continued.  I  am  deci- 
dedly in  favor  of  a  continuance,  if  no 
one  is  allowed  to  be  present  but  the 
faculty  and  students. 

W.  N.  Jones. 

I  have  for  a  long  while  noticed  that 
almost  every  one  complains  of  a  want 
of  sufficient  time,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  find  the  cause  of  this  complaint  I 
have  concluded  it  to  be  the  inability 
to  think  and  work  with  readiness  and 
precision,  so  as  to  make  each  thought 
and  act  tell  as  the  strokes  of  a  skilful 
artist. 

Horn  ruit  was  the  motto  of  Gratius, 
and  by  this  motto  he  lived  and  acted  ; 
yet  when  dying  he  so  forcibly  realized 
his  non-improvement  of  time  that  he 
said,  "  I  have  wasted  my  life  in  inces- 
sant toil,  and  have  done  nothing." 
The  great  majority  of  men  are  unfor- 
tunately nothing  more  than  blunder- 
busses, endeavoring  to  do  what  comes 
before  them  with  confusion  of  thought, 
followed  by  crudely  executed  plans, 
instead  of  accomplishing  with  readi- 
ness and  ease  well  conceived  plans. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  whatever 
tends  to  prepare  the  mind  for  more 
active  and  serviceable  thought,  and  to 
enable  it  to  shape  ideas  with  readi- 
ness and  execute  them  with  precision, 
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is  of  incalculable  value  ;  and  believ-  ! 
ing,  yea,  knowing,  that  the  prepara- 
|ion  of  speeches  to  be  delivered  pub- 
licly, subject  to  the  criticisms  of  hear- 
ers, tends  toward  this  invaluable  at- 
tainment, I  heartily  indorse  the  good 


old  custom  of  having  senior  speaking 
regularly  and  without  fail. 

Senior  speaking  should  by  no  means 
be  discontinued. 

J.  N.  Holding. 


MEXICO, 


The  palaces  and  domes  of  the  old 
Mexico  are  no  more.  Her  huge  cities 
and  wonderful  edifices  of  olden  times 
are  now  numbered  with  the  things  of 
the  past.  Although  her  golden  age 
and  ancient  civilization  have  about 
relapsed  into  oblivion,  yet  we  are  some- 
times reminded  of  them  by  the  songs 
of  poets.  That  civilization  is  one 
which  is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
How  an  unknown  people  found  their 
way  to  an  unknown  land  and  estab- 
lished thereon  a  secluded  civilization, 
while  so  many  hostile  nations  beset 
every  path  just  a  little  North,  is  in- 
deed astounding.  Their  cities,  though 
erected  of  perishable  material,  pre- 
sented an  imposing  appearance,  be- 
cause ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  were  collected  generally  from 
hills  and  dales,  adorned  their  build- 
ings. The  natives  were  far  from  being 
unpatriotic,  for  truly  their  heritage 
was  worthy  of  their  affections.  Noth- 
ing less  than  death  could  ever  sever 
them  from  the  soil  of  their  birth. 
Their  quietness  was  left  undisturbed 
for  many  revolving  years,  and  perhaps 
centuries. 

During  this  whole  time,  they  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  smiles  of  a  tropi- 


cal sun  in  a  land  which  seemed  to  be 
greatly  favored  by  the  blessings  of 
heaven.  So  we  may  not  wonder  that 
their  yet  magnificent  civilization  was 
an  object  of  adoration  to  them. 

But,  alas  !  alas  !  when  the  Atlantic 
was  no  longer  an  untouched  world  of 
waters,  Spain  opened  her  eyes  and 
beheld  Mexico^  opulent  and  sublime. 
Soon  the  Spanish  king  himself,  insti- 
gated by  a  so-called  holy  motive, 
deemed  it  fitting  that  this  fertile  soil 
and  peaceful  people  should  be  minis- 
tered unto  by  Cortez.  Therefore,  in 
an  alleged  holy  conquest,  Cortez,  ral- 
lying forth  from  Vera  Crus,  subdued 
Mexico.  The  horribleness  of  that  con^ 
quest  words  cannot  tell  ;  but  the 
bleaching  bones  of  Mexico's  heroes 
and  the  wasted  remains  of  her  civili- 
zation, fully  respond.  During  the 
whole  time  in  which  Cortez  spread 
desolation,  the  natives  endured  every 
sorrow  with  unparalleled  fortitude. 
They  stood  unmoved,  and  died  by  no 
means  less  magnanimous  than  the 
world's  noblest  braves. 

But  finally  their  much  loved  homes 
were  destroyed,  their  cities  seized,  the 
brilliancy  of  their  country  changed  to 
gloominess,  and  Roman  Catholicism 
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completely  inaugurated.  Better,  a 
thousand  times  better,  that  the  na- 
tives had  never  heard  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  crucifix  !  These  things 
prove  to  us  that  there  is  manhood  in 
Mexican  blood,  and  that  the  natives 
are  not  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal ;  but  that  they  are  worthy  to 
be  the  objects  of  our  philanthropy. 

Furthermore,  are  the  phyiscal  fea- 
tures of  Mexico  enticing  to  us?  Does 
its  geographical  position  render  it  ac- 
cessible or  not?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  climate  is  very  delightful. 
Although  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun 
are  shed  forth  upon  it,  yet  they  are 
cooled  by  the  breezes  from  the  billows 
of  the  two  great  oceans,  which  lave 
its  eastern  and  western  shores.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  country  on  the  globe 
that  furnishes  a  greater  variety  of  cli- 
mate than  does  Mexico.  At  Vera 
Cruz  that  climate  is  found  in  which 
the  orange,  lemon,  fig  and  olive  flour- 
ish, but  should  we  proceed  toward  its 
elevated  table  land  soon  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  fields  of 
waving  grain,  products  of  as  fertile  a 
soil  as  ever  the  sun  shone  upon.  Here 
we  are  reminded  of  our  own  beautiful 
and  ever  glorious  Carolina,  because 
here  we  can  behold  with  delight  the 
same  species  of  grain  which  thrive  so 
well  with  us.  And,  casting  our  eyes 
round  about  us,  we  would  no  longer 
doubt  that  this,  too,  is  the  land  of 
cocanut,  banannas,  palms,  jalap  and 
vanilla.  But  the  chief  production  and 
article  of  export  in  Mexico  is  cotton 
— the  king  of  all  productions. 

Her  productions  are  perpetual.  Let 
us  stand  at  the  foot  of  one  of  her 
famous  volcanoes— Popocatapetl — in 


mid-winter  time,  and  we  shall  be 
charmed  by  the  music  of  summer 
birds,  and  captivated  by  the  rose  and 
lily,  which  flourish  so  densely  all 
around  ;  but  if  we  should  stand  near 
its  summit  even  in  mid-summer,  we 
would  behold  about  us  the  hardy 
vegetation  of  northern  climes,  and 
feel  the  piercing  atmosphere  of  a  bleak 
December. 

But  the  scenery  of  Mexico,  how 
sublime!  how  enchanting !  Standing 
upon  her  table  land  again,  there  may 
be  observed  all  the  climates  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  world  embraced  in  the 
scope  of  a  single  glance  ;  and  standing 
on  one  of  the  hills  bordering  the  Val- 
ley of  Mexico  and  looking  down  upon 
its  lakes  when  the  sun  is  reflected  in 
its  crystal  waters,  we  would  not  be 
surprised  that  poets  love  to  sing  of 
this  picturesque  vale.  Byron's  lines  in 
the  opening  of  The  Bride  of  Abydos 
are  gorgeous  enough  : 

"  Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever 
shine  ; 

Where  the  bright  wings  of  zephyr,  oppress'd  with 
perfume, 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gull  in  their  bloom, 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute." 

Now,  shall  we  turn  to  behold  the 
dark  side  of  Mexico  after  having 
our  eyes  dazzled  by  the  appearance  of 
its  favorable  feature  ?  Do  we  see  mag- 
nificent steeples  towering  heavenward 
from  sanctuaries?  and  do  we  hear  the 
chime  of  the  church  bell  in  every  di- 
rection hallowing  the  dawn  of  a  Sab- 
bath morn?  Do  we  gaze  upon  vast 
trains  of  bright-eyed  boys  and  girls 
approaching  the  house  of  God  as  the 
last  tone  of  the  bell  dies  away?  These 
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things  are  not  uncommon  with  us. 
Objects  are  now  presented  to  us  which 
remind  us  of  the  dark  days  of  the  14th 
century.  Has  idolatry  in  Mexico 
ceased  to  have  an  existence  ?  With 
no  small  melancholy  I  must  say  that 
images,  like  dolls,  tricked  out  in 
tawdry  finery,  are  the  objects  which 
the  people  adore  and  to  whom  they 
attribute  more  miraculous  powers  than 
were  ever  ascribed  to  the  gods  of  their 
heathen  ancestors.  Humboldt  says: 
"  The  people  have  changed  their  cere- 
monies, but  not  their  religious  dog- 
mas." 

Shall  this  worthy  people  and  beau- 
tiful country  be  doomed  to  idolatry 
and  Roman  Catholicism?  Ever  since 
the  conquest  of  Cortez  the  Roman 
church  has  held  full  sway,  and  time 
after  time  the  Mexicans  have  heaved 
and  groaned  under  its  tyrannical  hand. 
By  the  sword  the  Pope  extended  his 
power  hither,  and  by  the  swo-rd  he  has 
maintained  it.  Nor  was  Roman 
oppression  in  the  least  mitigated  in 
Mexico,  but  the  horrors  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  their  most  direful  forms  were 
imposed  upon  the  Mexicans.  Human 
immolation  spread  terror  from  Yuca- 
tan to  the  Rio  Grande.  The  best 
families  of  Mexico  often  furnished  a 
victim  to  draw  his  expiring  breath  on 
the  funeral  pile.  And  no  man  ever 
dared  to  raise  a  voice  against  those 
memorable  and  so-called  holy  occa- 
sions. And  now  although  the  hand 
of  the  whitewasher  has  been  skilful 
and  busy,  yet  the  prisons  and  places  of 
execution  still  stand  as  memorials  of 
those  heart-rending  scenes.  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  Inquisition  has 
gone  down  never  more  to  rise  again  ; 
3 


so  let  the  world  cry  out  :  "  Peace  to  its 
ashes  /"  Nevertheless  an  oppression,  if 
not  so  serve  as  the  Inquisition,  yet 
equally  aggravating,  hangs  threaten- 
ingly over  Mexico.  Although  the 
connection  between  church  and  State 
has  been  dissolved,  yet,  in  truth,  the 
church  still  retains  sovereign  control. 
And  you  will  not  doubt  this  when  I 
say  that  one-half  of  the  entire  proper- 
ty of  Mexico  belongs  to  the  clergy, 
and  one-half  of  the  property  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop.  Now,  since  the  money 
of  a  people  has  become  their  king  and 
the  millionaires  the  administrators  of 
government,  the  Mexican  clergy  and 
particularly  the  Archbishop  and  bish- 
ops, as  they  possess  the  larger  part  of 
the  property,  and,  moreover,  are  said 
to  hold  the  keys  to  the  gates  of  heav- 
en, must  necessarily  wield  the  sceptre 
of  absolute  power.  Nor  does  their 
wealth  terminate  here,  but  annually 
the  Archbishop  receives  the  handsome 
sum  of  $130,000,  and  his  subordinates 
amounts  similar  i  1  proportion  to  their 
rank. 

There  are  in  Mexico  146  convents 
of  monks,  59  convents  of  nuns,  and 
8  colleges  for  propagating  the  faith. 
The  convents  of  monks  are  inhabited 
by  1,139  persons,  and  there  are  1,541 
nuns  in  convents.  There  are  238  per- 
sons in  colleges  for  propagating  the 
faith  ;  and  all  these  annually  absorb 
from  the  Mexicans  the  sum  of  $20,- 
000,000.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  con- 
vents are  the  national  banks  of 
Mexico  ? 

It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  easily  observ- 
able through  the  history  of  Roman- 
ism that  the  Romish  church  is  strong 
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in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
people.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  the  church  encourages  ignorance 
among  its  privates  instead  of  endeav- 
oring to  raise  them  from  a  lower 
plain  to  a  higher  in  the  all-refining 
field  of  knowledge.  It  has  been  thus 
with  the  Mexicans.  The  memorable 
days  of  the  dark  ages  have  been  per- 
petuated with  them.  Day  by  day 
they  toil  as  did  the  poor  serfs  of  by- 
gone days,  and  no  ray  of  light  ever 
gleams  from  the  temple  of  knowledge 
into  their  homes.  While  we  stand  in  j 
the  midst  of  light,  our  sister  republic 
is  wrapped  in  darkness.  When  can 
we  hope  for  a  better  state  of  affairs  ? 
When  shall  it  be  that  the  fetters  of 
idolatry  and  Roman  Catholicism  shall 
be   broken  and  the  light  of  the  19th 


century  triumphantly  overspread  this 
fair  land?  The  unknown  future  can 
only  tell  how  long  this  sad  condition 
will  continue.  We  have  negotiated 
with  Mexico  concerning  national  dif- 
ferences. We  have  beaten  her  armies 
and  overrun  her  soil.  We  have  placed 
the  proud  American  eagle  on  the  very 
domes  of  her  metropolis.  Now  me- 
thinks  I  hear  her  lamentations  as  a 
helpless  suppliant  coming  on  every 
breeze  that  gently  stirs  from  our 
southern  borders.  Shall  we  heed  her 
cries,  or  shall  we  remain  silent  in  the 
midst  of  such  obligations,  like  so  many 
marble  statues?  Let  us  hold  up  to 
them  the  source  from  whence  cometh 
all  light,  liberty,  and  peace. 

D.  A.  D. 


MOTHER. 


The  mother's  face  is  the  one  that 
fills  the  home  with  sunshine.  She  is 
the  one  who  ever  speaks  gentle  and 
loving  words.  Many  of  us  have  been 
separated  from  our  mothers  but  a  short 
while,  and  it  seems  almost  like  a  life- 
time. We  have  often  heard  it  said 
that  a  child's  best  friend  is  his  mother. 
Doubtless  the  truth  of  this  saying  is 
unheeded  by  many  of  us.  Like  the 
wind  it  passes  by.  But  when  death 
comes  along  and  beckons  her  to  fol- 
low him,  we  then  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  have  lost  our  best  friend — one 
whom  we  should  love  and  cherish 
above  all  others. 


It  will  always  be  sweet  to  remember 
the  words  of  my  mother  on  a  parting 
long  ago.  Will  i  ever  forget  the  days 
of  my  childhood,  when  at  night  she 
had  me  kneel  by  her  bedside  to  pray, 
and  then  clasped  me  to  her  heart  with 
more  than  common  tenderness,  and 
prayed  God's  blessings  on  me,  and 
kissed  my  cheek,  and  gazed  in  my 
eyes  until  tears  w.ould  blind  her  own, 
and  she  seemed  to  think  she  could  not 
say  "  good-night"  softly  enough  ? 

Should  I  have  one  thought  in  which 
her  sweet  form  is  not  entwined?  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  not  a  sacrifice  on 
earth  that  should  not  be  absolutely 
sweet  for  me  to  make  for  her. 
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Well,  many  of  us  perhaps  look  on 
it  as  babyish  to  think  of  things  of  this 
kind,  because  we  are  large  enough  to 
do  without  mother  now;  and  besides, 
should  she  die,  our  father  would  mar- 
ry again  and  bring  us  another,  who 
would  be  as  kind  as  mother  is,  and 
love  us  equally  as  well.  In  this  you 
are  mistaken.  She  may  be  kind  and 
really  love  us  for  father's  sake  ;  but 
she  will  not  and  cannot  love  us  with 
the  same  tenderness  and  devotion  as 
our  own  mother,  for  we  are  bound  to 
to  a  mother's  heart  by  a  thousand 
bonds.  Many  children  are  ungrateful 
and  do  things  that  forfeit  the  respect 
of  everybody  else.  This,  however, 
does  not  break  a  single  link  or  start  a 
single  tie,  but  seems  rather  to  bind  the 
mother  more  strongly  to  the  unworthy 
ingrates.  Should  you  do  anything 
reproachful,  she  does  not  condemn 
you,  but  bedews  you  with  tears,  and 
tells  you  of  the  importance  of  taking 
truth  for  your  creed  and  God  for 
your  guide.  Wherever  you  may  roam, 
wherever  you  may  abide,  she  ever  has  a 
tender  spot  for  you  in  her  heart.  Then 
would  you  dare  allow  yourself  to  give 
way  to  passion  and  speak  to  your 
mother  harshly,  or  decline  to  do  any- 
thing that  she  asks  you  to  do,  or  fail 
to  reverence  her  when  absent  by  re- 
spect for  her  teaching  and  approval  ? 

I  shall  ever  love  my  mother, 

Whatever  my  lot  may  be  ; 
1  can  find  no  other 

Who'll  be  so  kind  to  me. 

Her  tresses  which  once  were  golden 
Are  streaked  with  silver  now, 

And  the  artist  Time  has  graven 
Deep  wrinkles  on  her  brow. 

Her  countenance  bears  traces 
Of  suffering  and  care 


Yet  to  me  her  wrinkled  face  is 
The  fairest  of  the  fair  ; 

So  gentle  and  forgiving, 

As  pleased  as  the  heavens  above. 

Oh  !  life  is  not  worth  living, 
Without  a  mother's  love. 

I  was  once  asked  in  Sunday-school 
by  my  teacher,  if  I  had  taken  Christ 
as  my  Savior.  I  did  not  reply,  but 
looked  up  in  the  good  teacher's  face, 
and  it  seemed  to  change  into  my  dear 
mother's  face,  and  looked  as  hers  did 
just  before  she  died,  when  she  asked 
me  the  same  question,  and  explained 
to  me  the  importance  of  accepting 
him  as  my  Savior.  I  did  not  under- 
stand it  then,  as  I  was  not  old  enough  ; 
but  when  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
asked  me  the  same  question  I  had 
grown  older  and  could  understand 
that  my  mother  years  before  was  try- 
ing to  teach  me  to  live  and  fit  me  to 
die.  She  was  trying  to  impress  me 
with  the  fact  that  my  Bible  ought  be 
my  companion  ;  that  the  glorious  Son 
of  God  condescended  to  live  and  die 
on  earth  as  he  did  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  offer  me  a  free  par- 
don and  full  salvation,  and  that  he 
was  then  standing  before  me,  holding 
in  one  of  his  wounded  hands  my  par- 
don, written  with  his  own  blood,  sign- 
ed in  the  courts  of  Heaven,  sealed  by 
the  signet  of  the  King  of  kings,  and 
asked  me  to  accept  it,  by  him  to  be 
cleansed  from  sin  and  restored  to  God, 
to  holiness  and  Heaven  ;  and  that  if  I 
did  not  accept  the  pardon,  purchased 
at  so  dear  a  cost,  I  must  endure  the 
penalty  which  infinite  justice  demand- 
ed. That  lesson  and  she  who  taught 
it  I  can  never  forget. 

R.  Redfearn. 
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Explanation. — The  figures  in  the  upper  block  indicate  the  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era  ;  those  above  the  double  line  to  be  used  for  Old  Style,  those 
below  the  double  line  for  New  Style. 


The  figures  in  the  two 
side  blocks  indicate  the 
years  of  each  century. 

The  figures  below  the 
names  of  the  month  in- 
dicate the  days  of  the 
month. 

The    letters     in  the 
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centre  block  indicate  the 
days  of  the  week.  Some 
one  of  the  horizontal 
lines  in  this  block,  taken 
in  connection  with  the 
days  of  the  month  below, 
will  constitute  the  al- 
manac   for    any  given 
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month.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  know  which  of 
these  lines  to  take.  To 
determine  the  line  for 
any  month,  the  method 
is  as  follows  : 

Look  at  the  top  for 
the  century;  then  to  the 
right  or  the  left  for  the 
odd  year,  and  in  a  line 
with  that,  directly  under 
the  century,  note  the  day 
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of  the  week.  Find  the 
name  of  the  month,  and 
follow  up  in  the  same 
column  till  you  reach  the 
same  day  of  the  week. 
The  horizontal  line 
which  you  have  thus 
reached  is  the  one  which, 
applied  to  the  days  of 
the  month  below,  consti- 
tutes the  almanac  for 
that  month. 


N.  B. — Jan.  L  and  Feb.  L  indicate  January  and  February  of  Leap  Year  and  must  be  used  to  find 
the  almanac  for  those  months  in  any  Leap  Year. 
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A  LECTURE  by  a  noted  scientist  of 
England  is  prefaced  by  some  remarks 
on  the  distinction  between  an  address 
and  a  lecture.  The  main  object  of 
the  former  seems  to  be  entertainment. 
The  speaker  in  that  case  is  indeed 
allowed  to  advise  here  and  there  and 
to  put  yonder  a  word  of  instruction, 
provided,  however,  that  in  so  doing 
he  keep  in  sight  of  his  chief  business, 
the  entertainment  of  the  audience. 
We  are  not  sure  that  this  description 
of  an  address  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thorities, neither  are  we  careful  to  as- 
certain, for  in  this  as  in  most  other 
matters  of  definition  and  use  the  peo- 
ple are  supreme,  and  the  authorities 
only  record  their  decisions.  To  the 
people,  then,  an  address  is  good  ac- 
cording as  it  has  entertained  them,  it 
is  bad  according  as  it  has  failed  to  do 
so.  The  lecture,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  instructive  or  it  is  nothing.  It  has 
of  course  an  added  excellence  if  the 
instruction  it  is  meant  to  impart  is  im- 
parted so  as  to  entertain. 


TURNING  one  day  through  an  old 
tome  in  the  library — Origina- 
tion of  Mankind,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale — we  came  upon  the  following 
statement  in  his  remarks  "  to  the 
Reader"  :  "  I  was  a  better  Grecian  in 
the  16th  than  in  the  66th  Year  of  my 
Life  ;  and  my  application  to  another 
Study  and  Profession  rendered  my 
skill  in  that  Language  of  little  use 
to  me,  and  so  I  wore  it  out  by  de- 
grees."   If  we  might  presume  to  criti- 


cise so  learned  a  jurist  and  so  great  a 
man,  we  should  deny  an  evident  in- 
ference from  these  words.  The  infer- 
ence is,  that,  inasmuch  as  Sir  Matthew 
chose  not  to  be  a  teacher  of  the 
classics  or  an  exegete,  but  chose 
rather  a  profession  in  which  he  had 
no  need    for  his  knowledge  of  the 

o 

Greek  vocabulary,  forms,  and  syntax, 
therefore  he  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  study  of  that  language. 
Greek,  or  any  other  language,  may  be 
studied  with  one  or  both  of  two  ob- 
jects in  view, — the  mental  discipline 
involved  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
it,  and  the  ability  to  come  at  and  en- 
joy the  literary  treasures  that  are 
locked  in  it.  Sir  Matthew's  profes- 
sion excluded  the  latter.  What  we 
maintain  is,  that  much  of  his  mental 
power  and  clearness  must  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage. This  advantage  would  have 
gone  with  him  through  life  even  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  "  wearing  out  his 
skill"  in  Greek  the  day  after  he  left 
off  the  study  of  it.  Surely  nobody 
would  say  that  the  boy's  exercise  in 
the  gymnasium  was  of  no  value  be- 
cause he  did  not  lug  with  him  where- 
ever  he  went  the  horizontal  bar  and 
the  dumb-bell. 


The  POET  Rogers  used  to  say  that 
when  a  new  book  came  out  he  read 
an  old  one.  There  is  wisdom  in  this 
paradox.  Books  are  now  produced 
by  the  thousands  a  year.  It  is  proba- 
bly true  that  not  one-half  of  them  are 
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of  any  permanent  value,  and  as  to  a 
classic  among  them,  it  is  a  remarkable 
year  that  produces  one.  Oh,  the  re- 
viewers not  unfrequently  say  that 
such  and  such  a  book  is  a  classic,  but 
they  cannot  use  the  word  in  the  same 
sense  as  when  they  say  that  Dante,  or 
Shakespeare,  or  Scolt,  or  Gibbon  is  a 
classic.  The  truth  is,  genius  is  like 
money:  it  doesn't  grow  on  trees.  It 
may  spring  up  more  frequently  in  the 
coming  years  than  in  those  gone  by. 
Take  say  two  huudred  of  the  world's 
classics  appearing  at  long  intervals 
through  the  centuries  from  Job  to  the 
present.  How  many  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  add  two  hundred  others 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  them  ?  Cer- 
tainly more  than  fifty,  very  probably 
more  than  one  hundred.  As  a  rule, 
therefore,  one  is  not  apt  to  lose  by 
turning  from  the  new  book  to  the  old. 
Of  course,  old  books  in  lines  of  work 
such  as  the  exact  sciences  are  apt  to 
be  rendered  useless  by  change  of 
theories  and  the  growth  of  knowledge. 
With  this  practice  of  Rogers  agrees 
the  advice  of  a  man  of  wide  culture, 
Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  who  says  that 
young  men  ought  to  read  old  books, 
and  old  men  new  books. 

HOW  A  FLY  WALKS  ON  THE  CEILING. 


"  Papa,  will  you  explain  to  us  the 
means  by  which  flies  are  able  to  as- 
cend a  pane  of  glass,  and  walk  with 
ease  along  the  ceiling  of  the  room?" 
This  request  is  the  origin  of  an  illus- 
trated lecture  by  the  good  pater- 
familias. It  is  found  in  one  of  the 
popular  "readers"  put  into  the  hands 
of  children.    "  Papa"  leads  the  way 
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into  the  library,  where  the  solar  micro- 
scope has  been  arranged  to  show  the 
structure  of  the  fly's  foot  and  leg,  and 
where  the  air-pump  will  illustrate  the 
principle  of  natural  philosophy  in- 
volved. "You  will  observe,"  says  he, 
"that  the  leg  is  hollow,  for  there  is  a 
line  of  light  running  up  the  middle  of 
it.  At  the  foot  you  can  distinctly 
observe  a  kind  of  flap,  to  which  are 
attached  two  points,  one  in  front  and 
the  other  behind.  By  moving  these 
the  fly  can  extend  or  contract  the 
flap  just  as  he  pleases.  When  Mr. 
Fly  wishes  *  *  *  to  move  with  dignity 
without  the  trouble  of  raising  himself 
in  the  air,  he  stretches  out  these 
points,  tightens  the  flap,  draws  the 
air  from  under  it,  and  moves  along 
the  polished  surface  of  the  glass." 
"'How  delightful!  How  beautiful! 
How  ingenious  !'  they  all  exclaimed  at 
once." 

Ingenious,  indeed,  but  the  account 
happens  not  to  be  a  true  one.  Each 
foot  has  two  "flaps,"  or  rather  pads, 
over  which  two  curved  claws  project. 
From  the  under  surface  of  these  pads 
and  perpendicular  to  that  surface  a 
great  number  of  fine  short  hairs  ex- 
tend. It  is  clear  that  such  a  surface- 
would  interfere  fatally  with  suction. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  that  in  the 
above  account  the  hollow  leg  has  some 
part  to  perform  in  the  operation— 
probably  as  a  receptacle  for  the  air 
drawn  from  under  the  pads!  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  the  skeleton  of 
insects  is  on  the  outside,  not  the  in- 
side. The  muscles  which  work  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  are  attached  at 
their  upper  ends  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  thigh.    Each  joint 
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of  the  leg  may  be  conceived  of  as  a 
hollow  tube — the  skeleton — with  the 
muscles  inside. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  fly's 
walking  on  the  ceiling  is  connected 
with  the  little  hairs  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  pads.  The  tip  of  each  one 
is  supplied  with  a  sticky  substance 
which  for  the  moneent  glues  it  direct- 
ly to  the  ceiling  or  glass  pane,  the 
tenacity  with  which  each  is  held  being 
of  course  slight,  but  when  all  are  com- 
bined quite  sufficient  to  hold  the  foot 
firmly.  The  foot  may  nevertheless 
be  removed  with  ease  by  breaking  the 
hold  of  a  few  of  the  hairs  at  a  time. 

W.  L.  P. 

IS  IT  GENIUS? 

When  Hogarth  was  told  that  he 
had  genius,  as  he  undoubtedly  had, 
for  he  was  the  greatest  artist  of  his 
day,  he  replied  :  "  Tell  me  not  of  ge- 
nius ;  if  I  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish anything  in  my  profession,  it  is 
by  silent  labor  and  persevering  indus- 
try." There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  true  secret  of  success. 

Failures,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  are 
due  not  to  a  lack  of  ability  in  the  in- 
dividual, but  to  a  lack  of  moral  cour- 
age to  meet  difficulties  like  a  man  of 
mettle,  and  attack  opposition  in  the 
way.  By  failing  to  do  this,  not  only 
is  there  acquired  the  habit  of  yielding 
to  opposition,  thus  causing  one  to  lose 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  surmount 
it,  but  really  he  becomes  less  able  to 
surmount  it.  Often  our  industry  is 
subdued,  and  our  energies  damped, 
by  the  seeming  impossibility  of  our 


task.  But  we  should  remember  that 
the  very  habit  of  concentrating  the 
attention,  like  an  experienced  move- 
ment in  strategy,  brings  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
until  it  has  yielded  to  our  pursuit. 

That  there  are  natural  grades  in 
human  intellect  and  different  minds 
with  superior  powers,  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied. But  genius  drawn  away  by  every 
idle  charm  will  not  reach  the  summit 
as  soon  as  patient  perseverance.  "  The 
mill-boy  of  the  slashes  of  Hanover," 
who  was  the  political  cynosure  of  so 
many  eyes,  and  who  wrote  his  name 
on  his  age  and  generation,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  the  principle 
that  no  adventitious  aids  of  birth,  no 
gilded  circumstances  of  fortune,  are 
necessary  to  successful  pursuits.  See 
with  what  assiduity  the  politician  who 
tries  to  mount  the  giddy  ladder  of 
ambition  courts  the  popular  smile,  and 
how  boundless  his  aspirations,  for 
when  he  attains  one  point  it  only 
affords  him  a  foothold  in  mounting  to 
that  eminence 

"  Where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar." 

Energy,  invincible  determination,  a 
purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or 
victory  !  is  said  to  be  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  feeble  and  the  pow- 
erful, the  great  and  the  insignificant. 
In  all  pursuits  of  life  those  who  ac- 
complish most  are  those  who  fix  their 
eyes  on  some  worthy  point  and  ad- 
vance to  that  point  with  sleepless  en- 
ergy and  indomitable  perseverance. 
The  shibboleth  by  which  men  pass 
over  the  waters  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty is  perseverance.  J.  S. 
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THE  RACES 

Dr.  Crawford's  lecture  on  the  races, 
delivered  in  our  chapel  last  month, 
gave  us  many  brand-new  ideas  about 
the  different  races  and  what  the  mis- 
sionary work  ought  to  be  among  them. 
He,  having  been  reared  in  Kentucky, 
came  in  contact  with  the  negro  race 
until  he  grew  up  into  manhood  ;  then 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  missionary 
work  in  the  great  Chinese  empire, 
where  he  has  been  laboring  for  thirty- 
five  years.  His  experience,  therefore, 
has  been  such  as  would  enable  him  to 
know  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  three  great  races  of  the  world,  the 
Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the 
Negro.  During  these  many  years  of 
personal  contact  with  them,  he  has 
made  the  races  a  special  study,  and  in 
his  lecture  he  pointed  out  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  impressive  manner  what 
he  conceived  to  be  most  needed,  just 
now,  in  order  that  the  missionary 
work  might  be  most  effectually  car- 
ried on.  He  returned  to  this  country 
and  has  been  lecturing  in  the  various 
States  with  the  view  of  a  reformation 
in  mission  work. 

Whether  the  races  did  or  did  not 
all  spring  from  Adam,  he  said  was  not 
a  Bible  question.  "  Read  your  Bibles 
and  see."  But  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  theory  of  evolution.  He  said  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  antediluvians 
lived  to  be  hundreds  of  years  old,  but 
that  the  mention  made  in  the  Old 
Testament,  had  reference  to  the  fami- 
listic  and  not  in  dividualistic  ages.  Ask 
a  Chinaman  hisage  and  he  will  perhaps 
tell  you  he  is  five  hundred  years  old, 
when  he  is  really  only  about  forty. 
His  idea  is  that  each  individual  con- 


stitutes only  a  part  of  a  man,  which 
term  to  him  means  a  family  lineage 
from  its  beginning  through  the  genera- 
tions till  it  ceases  to  exist ;  and  eternal 
life  to  him  is,  that  a  family  shall  exist 
through  generation  after  generation 
forever.  Now,  since  the  customs, 
habits,  and  usages  of  the  Chinese  are 
the  same  now  as  they  were  thousands 
of  years  ago,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses 
had  this  familistic  notion  of  age,  and 
Methusalah  instead  of  being  himself 
969  years  old  when  he  died  was  only 
187,  but  the  family  of  Methusalah 
existed  969  years.  Dr.  Crawford  has 
published  a  book  on  this  subject,  The 
Patriarchal  Dynasties.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  this  opinion  he  attrib- 
utes to  a  family  of  the  Caucasian 
race  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Mongolian. 

He  showed  that  the  races  differ 
in  instincts,  aspirations,  likes,  and 
dislikes.  What  would  be  palatable 
to  us  would  be  very  distasteful  to  a 
Mongolian  ;  what  would  be  beautiful 
to  us  would  be  horrible  to  him  ;  what 
would  be  pleasant  in  sound  to  us  would 
grate  upon  his  ear.  In  fact,  the  very 
nature  of  each  race  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  become  alike.  And 
to  illustrate  this  point  Dr.  Crawford 
compared  the  Caucasian  race  to  an 
iron  ball  which  is  difficult  to  impress, 
but  when  an  impression  is  made  it  re- 
mains until  some  other  equal  force  is 
applied  ;  and  this  explains  why  there 
have  been  so  many  revolutions  among 
the  Caucasians.  He  represented  the 
Mongolian  by  a  rubber  ball  which, 
when  a  force  which  has  impressed  it 
is  removed,  immediately  assumes  its 
original  shape,  and  this  explains  why 
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the  Chinese  have  remained  the  same 
during  so  many  ages.  The  negro 
race  is  like  a  wax  ball  which  is 
easily  impressed  and  retains  the 
last  impression  made,  and  this  gave 
him  the  name  of  "imitative  creature." 

The  missionary  work,  he  thinks,  has 
been  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
what  we  think  a  man  ought  to  do  and 
be,  but  what  a  Mongolian  from  his 
very  nature  cannot  conceive  to  be 
proper.  He  says  that  what  we  need 
to  christainize  the  Chinese  is  more 
men  to  live  among  them.  They  have 
no  hall  nor  orators,  and  it  is  money 
lost  in  trying  to  make  them  appre- 
ciate public  speaking.  Christian  men 
coming  in  contact  with  the  pagans 
will  make  them  Christians,  but  not 
our  ideal  men  ;  for  those  natural  race 
qualities  will  prevent  anyone  of  a  cer- 
tain race  from  becoming  an  ideal  man 
in  the  eyes  of  another  race  ;  yet  each 
may  become  true  Christians,  for  the 
great  Head  of  the  church  is  God  of 
all.  O.  F.  T. 


THE  SYMPOSIUM. 


This  number  of  The  STUDENT  con- 
tains some  interesting  observations 
upon  senior  speakings  from  gentle- 
men in  different  professions,  whose 
position  and  reputation  entitle  their 
remarks  to  weight.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  criticise  anything  they  have  writ- 
•ten.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
have  dealt  almost  entirely  with  gen- 
eralities. They  seem  to  regard  senior 
speaking  as  a  privilege  accorded  to 
young  men  who  in  after-life  will  be 
required  to  speak,  which  is  probably 
the  correct  view  to  take.  Doubtless 
4 


the  practice  is  beneficial  to  such  young 
men,  not  only  familiarizing  them  to 
some  extent  with  the  embarrassments 
which  attend  addressing  public  au- 
diences, but  also  enabling  them  to  ob- 
tain some  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
speaking.  This  is  cheerfully  granted  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  practised 
speaking  previously  to  their  senior 
year,  and  who  expect  to  follow  pro- 
fessions which  require  a  knowledge  of 
speaking;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these 
that  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen 
seem  to  refer.  But  young  men  of 
this  kind  do  not  compose  a  gradua- 
ting class,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  discuss  some  of  the  practi- 
cal workings  of  senior  speakings. 

At  this  institution  members  of  the 
graduating  class  deliver  addresses  on 
four  stated  occasions,  but  by  allowed 
substitution  of  theses  for  addresses  it 
may  result  that  each  member  deliver 
only  two  a  year.  No  doubt  this  law  was 
established  under  the  conviction  that 
every  graduate  should  know  how  to 
speak,  and  that  senior  speakings  furn- 
ish the  means  of  gaining  that  desid- 
eratum. The  first  clause,  viz:  that 
every  graduate  should  know  how  to 
speak,  admits  of  serious  doubt.  Prob- 
ably it  was  true  in  ante-bellum  days, 
when  almost  all  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  vocations  open  to  Southern 
boys  demanded  some  knowledge  and 
ability  in  speaking.  Trjen  politics 
were  chiefly  the  arena  upon  which 
the  best  talent  of  the  South  was  en- 
gaged, and  which  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  all.  Oratory  was  almost  the 
sole  vehicle  to  fame.  But  in  this  New 
South,  this  business  age  of  ours,  nu- 
merous avenues  to  wealth  and  distinc- 
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tion  have  been  opened,  which  do  not 
require  oratorical  power  as  an  essen- 
tial element  for  a  prosperous  journey. 
In  every  graduating  class  there  will 
be  found  ^cmng  men  who  intend  en- 
tering these  new  avenues.  These  feel 
that  the  hours  spent  in  preparing  se- 
nior speeches  might  be  more  profit- 
ably spent  upon  something  bearing 
upon  their  intended  pursuits.  They 
think  that  it  is  putting  tools  into  their 
hands  which  they  never  intend  to  use, 
and  that  too, tools  which  demand  much 
time  and  labor  before  one  can  become 
expert  in  handling  them.  They  believe 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  a  man 
intending  to  practise  law  were  to  dis- 
card Blackstone  and  Coke,  and  spend 
a  year  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  ex- 
pecting by  that  means  to  obtain  his  li- 
cense. Such  men  have  never  given 
their  attention  to  speaking,  and  speak 
only  with  great  reluctance  ;  and  their 
efforts  often  fail  to  reflect  credit  upon 
either  themselves  or  the  institution 
But  granting  for  the  moment  that 
every  man  should  know  how  to  speak, 
is  it  true  that  this  custom  teaches  him 
how  to  speak?  It  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  two  speeches  of  the  most 
pronounced  "  cut-and-dried"  type  will 
convert  a  man  who  has  never  studied 
or  practised  the  art  into  an  orator. 
Furthermore,  in  every  graduating  class 
there  are  some  men  of  whom  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  they 
cannot  speak — men  who  have  no  taste 
for  speaking,  who  have  never  studied 
it,  and  who  are  deficient  in  the  requi- 
sites for  speaking  on  account  of  con- 
stitutional disadvantages  which  a  hun- 
dred senior  speeches  cannot  overcome 
(much  less  two).    Probably  there  are 


some  who  could  write  a  good  treatise 
upon  some  subject,  but  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  delivering  a  speech  in  even 
a  tolerably  nice  manner.  It  is  a  try- 
ing ordeal  which  these  men  must  un- 
dergo when  they  are  compelled  to 
render  themselves  ridiculous  before 
an  audience  which  is  as  much  disgust- 
ed with  their  performances  as  they 
themselves  are.  Most  men  are  averse 
to  doing  anything  in  public  which 
they  cannot  do  well.  What  then  is 
the  result  of  compelling  men  who  la- 
bor under  the  disadvantages  men- 
tioned, to  speak?  Some  unwilling  to 
appear  obstinate  will  undergo  the  hu- 
miliation, while  others  will  resort  to 
"  ponying."  We  have  two  literary 
societies  considered  by  competent 
judges  equal  to  any  in  the  South.  In 
the  halls  of  these  societies  abundant 
opportunities  are  presented  to  those 
who  wish  to  cultivate  the  art  of  speak- 
ing, and  their  performances  are  keenly 
criticised.  Wake  Forest  is  often  com- 
plimented upon  good  speeches  deliver- 
ed by  seniors  on  commencement  occa- 
sions. But  these  good  speeches  are 
made  by  those  who  love  and  have  stud- 
ied the  art,  and  whose  contemplated 
vocations  demand  a  knowledge  of  it. 
They  are  the  results,  not  of  the  pre- 
ceding senior  speeches  each  man  has 
delivered,  but  of  natural  talent,  and 
years  of  steady  application  to  the 
study  of  the  art,  and  use  of  the  ad- 
vantages for  cultivating  it  offered  by 
the  societies.  Senior  speaking,  then, 
resolves  itself  not  into  a  school  where 
one  is  trained  to  speak,  but  into  a  test 
of  his  natural  ability,  or  of  what  he 
has  learned  in  his  society. 

In  the  graduating  class  there 
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will  be  found  a  certain  number, 
whom  we  will  call  A,  who  have 
never  studied  the  art  of  speaking 
and  have  no  desire  to  do  so, 
because  they  will  have  no  need  of  it 
in  the  future,  another  number  B,  who 
cannot  speak,  and  another  C,  who 
like  to  speak,  and  who  possess  some 
proficiency  in  speaking.  Is  it  right  to 
compel  A  and  B  to  suffer  intense 
mortification  in  order  that  C  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  display  their  elo- 


quence? It  seems  to  be  a  feasible 
plan  to  excuse  A  and  B  from  deliver- 
ing speeches  on  condition  of  their 
presenting  theses  in  lieu  of  speeches, 
and  to  permit  C  to  represent  the  class 
once  or  twice  a  year — -say  at  Christmas 
and  commencement.  In  this  way  A 
and  B  would  feel  that  justice  had  been 
done  them,  and  C  would  not  be  de- 
barred from  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing a  public  audience. 

R.  H.  W. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


A  Million  Dollars  Burned. — 
At  2  o'clock  on  Sunday  the  2ist  ult., 
the  steamer  Bladen  loaded  with  cot- 
ton, caught  on  fire  just  as  it  was  near- 
ing  one  of  the  wharfs  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.  ;  from  it  other  steamers  near 
were  lit,  then  the  wharfs  and  sheds 
conducted  the  flames  into  yards  con- 
taining oil,  tar,  rosin,  and  spirits  of 
turpentine.  These  furnished  fuel  for 
a  mighty  conflagration  which  was 
driven  into  the  nearest  buildings  by  a 
strong  wind  sweeping  over  the  city  at 
about  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  so  dense 
and  suffocating  were  the  great  clouds 
of  smoke  that  enveloped  everything 
in  advance  of  the  fire  that  the  fire- 
men's determined  and  manly  efforts 
were  thwarted.  The  mad  flames,  as 
if  to  consume  the  whole  city,  sent  up 
sparks  and  burning  brands  and  hurled 
them  far  out  among  the  doomed 
buildings  around.  So  threatening  was 
the  progress  of  the  fire  that  Mayor 


•Hall  applied  to  the  fire  companies  at 
Goldsboro,  N.  C,  and  Florence,  S.  C, 
who  gave  prompt  and  efficient  assist- 
ance. But  no  power  was  sufficient  to 
quench  the  fire  until  it  had  laid  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  property  in  ruins. 

Two  or  three  steamers,  offices  and 
warehouses,  large  business  buildings 
and  fine  dwellings,  churches,  and  lines 
of  tenement  houses;  in  fact,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  business  part  of 
the  city  was  lost  in  the  fire.  Large 
numbers  of  poor  people  were  deprived 
of  every  comfort  of  life.  But  imme- 
diately measures  were  taken  for  their 
relief.  The  excellent  editor  of  The 
Star  said  in  his  editorial  on  Monday 
after  the  fire,  "  The  violation  of  the 
Sabbath  caused  the  whole  destruc- 
tion." 

A  Group  of  Deaths. — Beginning 
with  General  Grant,  grim  death  has 
been  tearing  from  this  nation's  em- 
brace in  rapid  succession  many  of  its 
noblest  sons.  After  General  Grant 
the  noble  McClellan  was  called  away; 
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then  the  talented  Hendricks  and  the 
stern  but  great  Gen.  Robert  Toombs 
A  few  short  months  passed  and  the  na- 
tion again  drapes  itself  in  mourning 
over  the  death  of  another  great  man. 
General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  died 
at  Governor's  Island  on  the  9th  of 
Feb.  from  the  effects  of  a  malignant 
carbuncle.  He  was  an  ideal  soldier 
and  noted  for  his  perfect  gallantry 
and  lofty  patriotism.  History  will 
place  him  among  the  few  who  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  above  the  clash  and 
clamour  of  political  intrigue.  He  was 
born  on  the  14th  of  Feb.,  1824,  in 
Montgomery  county,  Pa.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1844,  no.  18  in 
a  class  of  twenty-nine.  He  served 
with  increasing  honors  in  the  Mexican 
war  and  in  the  Florida  campaign 
against  the  Seminole  Indians.  His 
wife  was  Miss  Almira  Russel  of  St. 
Louis.  They  were  married  in  1849. 
Twelve  years  later  he  was  called  on  to 
serve  in  the  late  war  where  he  made 
for  himself  a  name  which  afterwards 
in  188c,  made  him  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  against  Garfield.  But  be 
fore  he  was  buried  at  Morristown 
Pa.,  another  death  knell  rings  out 
over  the  nation. 

Governor  Horatio  Seymour  died  in 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  at  the  house  of  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Roscoe  Conkling.  He  had 
not  been  quite  well  for  some  time,  but 
his  friends  did  not  anticipate  his  death. 
He  was  born  in  Onondaga  county,  N. 
Y.,  May  31st,  18  10.  He  was  educated 
at  Geneva  college  and  became  a  law- 
yer. He  was  a  legislator  in  his  State 
several  times,  being  speaker  in  1845. 
He  was  made  Governor  of  New  York 
in   1852,  and  being  a  pure  democrat,  ' 


he  opposed  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  making  war  on  the  South.  In 
1868  he  was  unwillingly  made  a  can- 
didate for  President  by  the  National 
Democratic  Convention.  After  his 
defeat  he  retired  to  private  life  and 
took  no  part  in  public  affairs  only  as  a 
counsellor  of  his  party.  In  his  death 
the  United  States  sustains  a  loss  it 
can  ill  afford.  Not  one  stain  bedims 
his  character.  Urbane,  generous,  and 
true,  he  lived  for  his  people  and  blessed 
them  with  a  long  and  useful  career. 

A  MESSAGE. — The  Senate  has  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  nominations  of 
men  to  certain  offices  from  which  offi- 
cers have  been  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, unless  he  will  transmit  to  it  cer- 
tain papers  relating  to  such  removals. 
Frequent  demands'  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  of  the  different  heads  of 
the  executive  department,  mostly  by 
committees  of  the  Senate,  but  finally 
by  the  Senate  itself. 

On  March  1st  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  the  Senate  giving  an  ex- 
plicit statement  of  his  position  in  re- 
gard to  removals,  claiming  that  it  is  his 
lawful  and  exclusive  privilege  to  make 
removals  and  expressing  his  determi- 
nation to  obey  precedent  and  the  con- 
stitution in  preserving  that  privilege. 
The  message  also  states  that  all  offi- 
cial papers  and  documents  have  been 
and  ever  will  be  furnished  when  de- 
sired ;  but  that  those  which  are  pure- 
ly unofficial  and  addressed  to  him 
privately  and  used  by  him  for  his  own 
convenience,  though  they  touch  upon 
the  conduct  of  certain  officials  before 
their  removal,  are  considered  beyond 
the  concern  of  the  Senate  and  will 
not  be  transmitted  to  it.  The  dispute 
grows  fiercer  every  day  and  both  the 
President  and  the  Senate  seem  to  be 
inflexible  in  their  respective  positions. 
The  press  generally  favors  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  course. 

O.  F.  T. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


— More  than  200  pupils  are  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Salisbury  Graded 
School. 

— Two  hundred  chartered  institu- 
tions in  this  country  educate  the  sexes 
together. 

— A  student  of  Harvard  carries  a 
$15,000  insurance  on  the  furniture  of 
his  room. 

— The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  received  a  bequest  of  $60,000  for 
the  investigation  of  spiritualism. 

— In  the  United  States  and  Europe 
there  are  800,000  deaf  mutes  in  3  7 
institutions  for  their  education. 

— Leyden,  Holland,  is  the  richest 
college  in  the  world,  its  real  estate 
alone  being  worth  $4,000,000. 

— Germany  has  23,500  university 
students;  Scotland  has  6,500;  Eng- 
land has  5,000;  New  England,  4,000. 

—  Eighty  students  were  recently 
suspended  at  Oxford,  England,  for 
locking  some  college  officers  in  a  room. 

— If  they  do  not  attend  to  their 
gymnasium  duties,  the  students  of 
Amherst  cannot  receive  a  diploma  at 
graduation. 

»  — Rudolph  Albrecht's,  of  Vienna,  is 
at  present  the  largest  university  in 
Europe,  having  285  professors  and 
5,221  students. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  Alumni  of 
Yale  are  raising  $100,000  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  building  her  the  finest 
gymnasium  in  the  world. 


— Dr.  John  Bascom  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Wisconsin  University. 

— Dartmouth  has  received  a  $4,000 
scholarship  on  condition  that  no  stu- 
dent shall  secure  benefit  from  it  who 
uses  tobacco. 

— President  Battle,  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina,  will  deliver  the 
address  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  June  23rd. 

—  Professor  Turner,  the  distinguish- 
ed anatomist  of  Edinburg,  receives  a 
salary  of  $20,000  per  year.  This  is 
the  most  remunerative  professorship 
in  the  world. 

—Harvard  is  the  largest  college  in 
this  country  ;  Oberlin  comes  second, 
and  Columbia  third  ;  Michigan  is 
fourth,  and  Yale  fifth. 

— Egypt  has  a  college  that  was  nine 
hundred  years  old  when  Oxford  was 
founded,  and  in  which  ten  thousand 
students  are  now  being  educated,  who 
will  some  day  go  forth  as  missionaries 
to  spread  the  Moslem  faith. — Ex. 

— The  University  of  Texas,  at  Aus- 
tin, is  the  largest  endowed  institution 
in  the  South.  The  endowment  con- 
sists of  over  $600,000  in  interest-pay- 
ing bonds,  and  2,030,000  acres  of  land, 
which  is  held  by  the  State  at  a  mini- 
mum price  of  $2  per  acre.  The  sala. 
ry  of  each  of  its  professors  is  over 
$4,000  a  year. — Ex. 
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— Rev.  C.  A.  Jenkins  has  accepted 
a  position  in  the  faculty  of  Oxford 
Female  Seminary. 

— There  are  315  students  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  new 
chapel  is  considered  beautiful,  and  is 
nearly  finished. 

— Mr.  Fab.  Busbee,  of  Raleigh,  has 
acccepted  the  invitation  to  make  the 
literary  address  next  commencement 
at  Furman  University,  S.  C. 

— Zenophanes  (born  569  or  620  B.  C.) 
warns  men  not  to  think  too  highly  of 
success  in  athletic  contests,  which  he 
deems  it  wrong  to  prefer  to  intellect- 
ual culture. 

— The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
has  students  from  nineteen  foreign 
countries.  There  are  representatives 
from  twenty-nine  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  whole  number  of  the  under- 
graduates is  1,028.  The  members  of 
the  various  faculties  number  115. 

— During  the  last  fifteen  months 
$33,356  have  been  expended  on  the 
thirty-one  colored  schools  of  the 
South,  by  the  trustees  of  the  John  F. 
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Slater  Fund.  Rev.  Dr.  Jas.  P.  Boyce, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  S.  B. 
T.  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  one 
of  the  trustees. 

— In  the  20  colleges  under  Presbyte- 
rian control  there  are  1881  students, 
of  whom  1,147  are  members  of  Chris- 
tian churches.  In  connection  with 
this  statement  the  N.  Y.  Examiner 
remarks:  "The  proportion  of  Chris- 
tian students  in  the  colleges  controlled 
by  evangelical  denominations  is  rarely 
I  less  than  one-half.  It  is  only  in  State 
universities  and  at  Harvard  that  the 
mass  of  students  are  not  Christians." 

— It  is  said  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment will  established  at  St.  Peters- 
burg a  Polyglot  college  in  which  will 
be  taught  all  the  modern  languages  of 
any  importance,  and  the  tongues  of  all 
nationalities,  about  seventy,  under  the 
Czar's  sceptre,  in  order  to  prepare 
trustworthy  and  thorough  interpreters 
for  the  consular,  diplomatic,  and  mili- 
tary service,  the  civil  officers  and  mis- 
sionaries who  have  to  deal  with  the 
different  nations  found  in  Russia,  and 
mercantile  agents. 
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— It  is  said  that  ten  English  books 
are  sold  here  for  every  American  book 
sold  in  England. 

—  Three  Years  of  Aretic  Service,  by 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Greeley,  U.  S.  A.,  is  pro- 
nounced a  remarkable  book.  It  is  in 
two  8vo.  volumes,  published  by  the 
Scribners. 


— -AMONG  the  valuable  new  books 
announced  Popular  Government,  by 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  F.  R.  S.,  deserves  a 
place. 

— Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  last 
novel  is  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll and 
Mr.  Hyde.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
idea  of  double  personality. 
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— VITAL  Orthodoxy  at  Home  and 
Abroad  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Cook's  series  of  Monday  Lectures 
now  running  in  Boston. 

— -THE  27th  of  February,  Longfel- 
low's birthday,  was  celebrated  by  the 
publication  of  his  biography  written 
by  the  poet's  brother,  Samuel  Long- 
fellow. 

— Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  has 
added  another  volume  of  essays  to 
those  already  published.  It  is  called 
My  Study  and  Other  Essays. 

— Frank  Stockton  will  make  a 
new  departure.  His  novel,  The  Late 
Mrs.  Null,  instead  of  appearing  as  a 
serial  as  is  the  custom,  will  first  be 
given  to  the  public  in  book  form. 

— APPLETON  &  Co.,  announce  for 
sale  For  Maimies  Sake ;  A  Story  of 
Love  and  Dynamite,  by  Grant  Allen 
The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
book  seems  to  be  the  heroine's  extra- 
ordinary love  of  kissing. 

— It  WAsChas.  Dickens,  we  believe, 
who  used  to  read  his  novels  with  such 
tremendous  effect  to  public  audiences. 
Geo.  W.  Cable  followed  his  example 
recently,>reading  his  new  novel  Grande 
Pointe,  and  meeting  with  great  success. 

-H.  H.  Johnston,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
author  of  the  superb  volume  on  The 
Congo,  has  published  The  Kilima- 
njaro Expedition,  a  book  which  is 
described  as  a  graphic  account  of 
scientific  exploration  in  Equatorial 
Africa. 

—Mr.  John  Ashton  nas  again  de- 
\  lighted  the  reading  world.     His  book 
is  called  The  Daivn  of  the  XJXth  Cen-  \ 
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tury  in  England.  Previous  volumes 
of  his  are  Wit,  Humor,  and  Satire  of 
the  iyth  Century,  Social  Life  in  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  English  Carica- 
ture and  Satire  on  Napoleon  I.,  and 
Old  Times. 

—  The  Forum,  another  new  maga- 
zine, has  appeared.  The  first  number 
contains  articles  by  well  known  writers, 
among  them  :  James  Parton,  E.  P. 
Whipple,  E.  E.  Hale,  John  Fiske,  R. 
Heber  Newton,  Howard  Crosby,  and 
others. 

—A  PART  of  the  new  material  added 
to  the  revised  edition  of  Cross'  Life 
of  George  Eliot  is  a  letter  in  which  the 
novelist  gives  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  Romola.  The  'o'  of  the  second 
syllable  is  short,  and  consequently  the 
accent  occurs  on  the  first  syllable. 

— Autograph  albums  seem  to  have 
had  their  day.  A  sort  of  substitute 
for  them  is  now  to  be  seen  in  many 
London  drawing-rooms  ;  poems  and 
prose  in  the  autograph  of  their  authors, 
mounted  and  framed,  are  interspersed 
with  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

—  Mr.  Holt,  the  publisher,  says 
that  out  of  every  five  publications  one 
is  a  failure,  three  barely  pay  the  cost 
of  publication,  while  the  fifth,  besides 
paying  its  cost,  defrays  the  general 
expenses  of  the  business  belonging  to 
the  five  books,  and  yields  a  profit  to 
the  publisher  and  author. 

—Book-plates  "are  the  engraved 
or  printed  labels,  of  any  form  or  de- 
sign, which,  pasted  in  the  inside  of 
the  front  covers  of  books,  have  served 
to  denote  their  ownership  for  upwards 
\  of  three  centuries  and  a  half."  A  series. 
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of  illustrated  articles  on  "some  Ameri- 
can Book-plates"  is  begun  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Book  Buyer.  Josiah  Quincy's, 
DeWitt  Clinton's.and  George  Wash- 
ington's, among  others,  are  represented 
in  this  issue.  The  last  named  bears 
the  motto  "Exitus  acta  probat." 

—  The  Hayward  Correspondence  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books 
lately  announced. 

— The  next  volume  in  the  "English 
men  of  Letters"  series  will  be  a  bio- 
graphy of  Keats  by  Sydney  Colvin. 

— SOME  gentleman  once  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte never  existed.  And  now  Mr. 
W.  H.  Burr  proves  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  Shakespeare  to  have  written 

the  plays  which  ignorant  people 
ascribe  to  him,  simply  because  he 
couldii  t  write. 

— Charles  Godfrey  Leland  is 
described  as  "a  wanderer  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  now  in  England, 
now  among  th'e  Gypsies,  and  again 
among  the  pines  of  New  Brunswick, 
picking  up  from  the  Gypsies  and  Al- 
gonquins  the  legends  which  he  weaves 
into  his  charming  stories. 

— A  New  View  of  Woman's 
CREATION. — "Men  folks  ennyhow  air 
freakish,  an'  fractious,  an'  sot  in  thar 
way,  an'  gin  to  curious  carvotin.  It 
never  s'prised  me  none  as  arter  the 
Lord  made  man  he  turned  in  an'  made 
woman,  the  first  job  being  sech  a 
failure."  (Craddock.) 

—The  editor  of  the  London  Truth 
is  responsible  for  the  following:  "In 
fact,  my  view  of  books  is  this  :  they 
are  admirable  palliatives  of  sickness 
and  the  best  playthings  for  old  age. 
But  so  long  as  a  man  is  able  to  get 
about,  the  less  he  reads  the  better." 


— A  TRANSLATION  of  Faust  will 
open  the  series  of  a  "World's  Library" 
which  the  Messrs.  Routledge  will 
publish.  This  series  will  sell  for  only 
ten  cents  per  volume,  and  will  contain 
biography,  travels,  history  and  fiction. 
The  day  when  we  could  complain  of 
high  prices  of  books  is  past.    The  low 

rates  at  which  good  literature  sells 
are  simply  astonishing. 

— Mr.  Howell's  in  his  Study  pre- 
dicts, not  a  dearth,  but  a  superfluity 
of  poets,  and  sighs  for  some  "Scotch 
reviewers"  to  word  off  the  avalanche 
with  merciless  criticism.  But  doesn't 
his  realism  cany  him  too  far  when  he 
gives  us  some  reasons  why  we  ought 

not  to  grieve  if  there  never  were  an- 
other poet  ? 

— ALL  honor  is  due  to  those  noble 
men  and  women  who  leave  all  the 
comforts  of  civilization  in  order  to 
carry  the  "glad  tidings"  to  the  heath- 
en. The  Lives  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Moffat  tells  in  a  simple  and  modest 
manner  the  almost  miraculous  achieve- 
ments of  the  two  who  more  than  any 
others  have  advanced  civilization  as 
well  as  religion  among  the  Africans. 

— Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer's  Story  of 
the  Jews  is  commended  by  the  critics 
as  a  book  which  has  long  been  needed, 
giving  in  21  chapters  a  brief,  vivid, 
and  comprehensive  history  of  the 
chosen  people  from  their  rise  to  our 
own  times.  He  should-  be  indeed  a 
gifted  writer  who  tells  the  beautiful 
and  sorrowful  story  of  the  Jews,  and 
Prof.  Hosmer  is  said  to  have  done  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

— Many  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
soling ourselves  for  writing  bad  hands 
with  the  reflection  that  it  is  character- 
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istic  of  literary  men  to  write  bad 
hands,  will  be  pained  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing :  "An  idea  has  gained  currency 
that  it  is  'literary'  to  write  a  bad 
hand.  I  wish  to  deny  this  point-blank. 
It  may  have  been  so  in  old  times  when 
it  was  'literary'  to  wear  long  hair  and 
soiled  linen  ;  but  the  ablest  literary 
men  of  this  generation  turn  out 
manuscripts  that  it  is  a  delight  to 
read.  Every  letter  is  perfect,  every 
i  is  dotted,  every  t  crossed." 

— Mr.  Stanley  *  carried  a  choice 
library  with  him  in  his  travels  in  Africa, 
but  was  compelled  to  abandon  them 
during  his  march  till  finally  he  had 
only  the  Bible  left.  "Many  of  these 
books,"  says  he,  "are  still  in  Africa 
along  the  line  of  march,  and  will  be 
kept  as  fetiches  until  some  African 
antiquarian  will  pick  some  of  them  up 
a  century  hence,  and  wonder  how  on 
earth  Jane  Eyre  printed  in  1870 
came  to  be  in  Iturn,  or  Thackeray's 
Esmond.  Dickens  and  Scott  came  to 
be  preserved  among  the  lubari  of 
Gambaragara." 

— Who  can  read  Sidney  Lanier's 
touching  letters  to  Mr.  H.ayne  with- 
out a  feeling  of  regret  that  a  man  of 
such  a  sensitive  disposition  and  poetic 
soul  should  have  been  compelled  to 
drudge  for  the  booksellers  until  he 
wasted  away  with  consumption,  and 
the  songs,  which  continually  sang  in 


his  heart,  were  left  unsung?  He  attrib- 
utes his  disease  to  "  the  bitterness  of 
having  to  spend  my  time  in  making 
academic  lectures  and  boy's  books — 
pot-boilers  all— when  a  thousand  songs 
are  singing  in  my  heart,  that  will  cer- 
tainly kill  me,  if  I  do  not  utter  them 
soon." 

— The  dainty  Oscar  Wilde  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  "argumentative 
books  and  all  books  that  try  to  prove 
anything"  should  never  be  read  ! 

— Principal  John  Tullock,  author 
of  the  recently  published  work  Move- 
ments of  Religions  Thought  in  Britain 
During  the  Nineteenth  Century,  is  dead. 
He  sympathized  with  F.  W.  Robert- 
son and  Dean  Stanley  in  theirreligious 
views. 

— THE  house  in  Cheyne-row,  Chel- 
sea, in  wh-fch  Carlyle  lived  so  long  and 
from  which  he  thundered  denuncia- 
tions of  quackery  of  every  sort,  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  quack- 
doctor. 

— JOHN  B.  GOUGH  died  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Feb.  1 8th.  He  was  born  in 
Sandgate,  Kent,  Eng.,  in  1817.  He 
came  to  America  in  1829.  As  a  tem- 
perance lecturer  he  was,  for  forty 
years,  without  a  peer  in  this  country. 
Several  years  ago  he  published  Lights 
and  Shadows.  His  other  works  are 
Autobiography  and  Platform  Echoes. 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


Bird  Destruction. — It  is  inevita- 
ble that  many  of  the  larger  animals 
that  thronged  the  wilds  of  America 
at  the  time  of  its  discovry,  should,  in 
the  progress  of  its  reclamation  to  civil- 
ized uses,  be  wholly  exterminated. 
This  result  has  nearly  been  reached  in 
the  case  of  the  bison.  But  the  friends 
of  American  birds  are  awaking  to  the 
fact  that,  unless  some  present  tenden- 
cies are  checked,  the  same  result  awaits 
in  the  near  future  many  of  our  song 
and  shore  birds.  Leaving  aside  the 
natural  checks  upon  the  increase  of 
bird  life,  such  as  the  predatory  birds, 
squirrels,  mice,  storms,  cold,  and  the 
exigences  of  migration,  the  great 
agent  in  this  destruction  is  man — ma- 
terially aided  by  the  small  boy.  Many 
birds  are  killed  out  of  "  love  for 
,  sport,"  which  by  interpretation  gen- 
erally is  "  out  of  the  desire  to  kill 
something."  Others  are  killed  in  what 
the  sportsman  disdainfully  calls  "pot- 
hunting,"  i.  e.  for  food  ;  others  still 
for  natural  history  specimens,  for  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  home  or  personal 
decoration.  Most  of  the  States  and 
Territories  protect  by  law  game-birds 
and  others  considered  useful,  their 
nests  and  eggs.  The  chief  enemies 
of  the  other  species  are  the  milliner 
and  egg-collector.  One  dealer  in  bird 
skins  for  millinery  purposes  during  a 
three  months'  trip  to  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  in  the  spring  prepared 
1 1, Oi 8  bird  skins.  The  same  dealer, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  han- 


!  dies  on  an  average  30,000  annually,  of 
|  which  the  greater  part  are  used  as  or- 
naments for  ladies'  hats.  A  small  vil- 
lage on  Long  Island  supplied  the  New 
York  dealers  with  70,000  during  a  pe- 
riod of  four  months.  A  New  York 
woman  not  long  ago  swept  Cobb's 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  of  a 
number  of  species  in  filling  a  contract 
with  a  Paris  firm  to  deliver  during  one 
summer  40,000  bird  skins  at  forty  cents 
apiece.  Thousands  of  eggs  of.  wild 
birds,  particularly  those  that  nest  on 
l  the  sea  coast,  are  collected  and  ex- 
posed  for  sale  in  the  market.  Thou- 
sands of  others  are  annually  destroyed 
'■  by  the  scientific  egg-collector  and  the 
small  boy.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  wholesale  persecution  is  robbing 
our  woods  and  shores  of  their  most 
I  attractive  ornaments. 

The  Pond  Snail.— At  any  time  in 
I  the  year  one  may  find  on  the  muddy 
bottom  of  a  pond  where  the  water  is 
I  shallow  a  common  species  of  pond 
I  snail.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the  end  . 
j  of  the  little  finger.  The  shell  has  a 
;  large  aperture,  and  three  whirls  of  the 
j  spire  may  be  recognized.  This  hum- 
[  ble  but  interesting  creature  lives  in 
[  the  water  but  breathes  the  free  air. 
|  In  order  t.o  get  the  needed  air  it  is 
j  sometimes  observed  in  the  aquarium 
I  to  "turn  loose  "  and  rise  swifty  to  the 
j  surface  by  its  own  buoyancy ;  or  it 
I  crawls  leisurely  up  the  sides  of  the 
I  aquarium  till  it  reaches  the  surface, 
j  Arrived  there'you  will  see  a  small  di- 
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lated  sack  under  the  right  margin  of 
the  shell  open,  and  perhaps  hear  its 
sharp  click  as  the  contained  air  meets 
that  outside.  It  remains  open  long 
enough  for  fresh  air  to  penetrate  into 
the  sack  by  diffusion,  when  it  closes, 
and  the  shell's  position  is  changed, 
and  the  grazing  is  resumed.  The  food 
placed  in  the  aquarium  consists  of 
small  plants  which  grow  for  the  most 
part  sutwnerged  in  water.  The  snail 
crawls  on  a  leaf  of  the  plant,  opens 
its  lips  so  that  the  surface  of  its  rib- 
bon-like tongue  rests  against  it,  and 
by  contracting  certain  muscles  rasps 
up  fine  particles  of  the  leaf.  The 
tongue  is  armed  with  several  rows  of 
fine  notched  teeth  and  is  a  beautiful 


object  when  separated  and  looked  at 
under  the  microscope.  A  specimen 
prepared  by  the  writer  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long  and  half  as 
wide.  The  two  sexes  are  united  in 
each  individual.  Eggs  were  laid  in 
the  aquarium  during  the  winter,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  as  early  as  Feb. 
9th  they  were  laid  in  the  snail's  natural 
habitat.  The  eggs  number  about  fifty 
and  are  all  enclosed  in  firm  jelly,  the 
egg  mass,  or  nidamentum,  being  about 
an  inch  long.  The  development  of 
the  egg  may  be  watched  with  ease 
under  the  microscope.  In  our  next 
issue  a  general  sketch  of  the  growth 
of  the  egg  into  the  snail  may  be 
given. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


— Anniversary  exercises  came  off 
February  12th. 

— Our  campus  looks  as  if  it  had 
already  felt  the  touch  of  spring. 

— OUR  Literary  Societies  have  lately 
purchased  handsome  new  banners. 

— OUR  pulpit  was  occupied  Febru- 
ary 28th  by  Dr.  William  Royall  in  the. 
morning  and  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Royall  at 
night. 

— Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  spent  a  few 
days  over  two  weeks  ending  the  mid- 
dle 'of  February  at  Reidsville  in  a  pro- 
tracted meeting  in  which  there  were 
many  conversions. 

— The  entire  College  and  commu- 
nity heartily  sympathize  with  Mr. 
Herbert  Williams,  who  lately  was  sum- 
moned home  on  account  of  his  moth- 
er's death  by  burning. 


— A  wealthy  Northern  Baptist,  who 
has  before  given  liberally  to  the  en- 
dowment of  the  College,  added  last 
month  $10,000  more  to  that  object. 
The  endowment  now  stands  at  about 
Si  1 3,000. 

— Dr.  Wm.  E.  Hatcher,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  will  deliver  the  literary  ad- 
dress at  our  next  commencement,  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  Scott,  of  Reidsvile,  N.  C, 
will  deliver  the  address  before'  the 
Alumni. 

— Rev.  J.  W.  Lynch  was  ordained 
at  the  last  union  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tral Association,  which  took  place  at 
Youngsville,  N.  C,  on  the  fifth  Sun- 
day in  January.  Sermon  by  Rev.  J. 
S.  Purefoy,  charge  delivered  by  Prof. 
W.  B.  Royall,  and  prayer  by  Rev.  J. 
L.  White. 
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— In  the  absence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Vann. 
Prof.  E.  M.  Poteat  preached  Sunday. 
7th  ult..  at  1 1  a.  m.,  and  Rev.  J.  5.  Pure- 
foy  lectured  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Yates, 
at  7.30  p.  m. 

-.Dr.  T.  P.  Crawford,  the  China 
missionary,  preached  February  14th, 
and  lectured  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
afternoons  following,  and  again  Wed- 
nesday evening.  His  visit  was  greatly 
enjoyed* 

— Prof.  W.  H.  Saunders,  lately  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  has 
recently  been  teaching  a  class  here  in 
Elocution.  The  Professor  is  pleasing 
in  manners,  and  is  liked  very  much  by 
the  students  as  a  teacher,  and  not  less 
so  when  he  puts  aside  that  title.  His 
class  is  composed  of  fifty-two  mem- 
bers. 

— The  world  surely  is  progressing — 
in  morals  especially,  or  at  least  it 
seems  so  here,  for  several  days  ago  a 
Bible  was  taken  from  the  Library  by 
a  student  who  had  never  been  known 
to  peruse  such  literature  before. 
Whether  done  through  mistake  or  not 
we  cannot  tell. 

— Dr.  Crawford  told  us  that  the 
Caucasian  race  was  like  steel — hard 
to  bend  or  be  indented.  This  may 
hold  good  in  some  instances,  but  just 
let  a  pretty  girl  with  rosy  cheeks  and 
a  sweet  smile  get  hold  of  one  of  the 
iron  race,  and  he  bends,  he  is  indented. 
he  succumbs. 

— Mr.  Council  S.  Wootjen,  of  La- 
Grange,  N.  C.  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege in  186 1.  lectured  here  on  the 
evening  of  March  2nd,  on  the  Nature 
and  Theory,  of  the  Government  of  the 
Linked  States.    It  was  a  strong  lec- 


ture, one  of  its  main  features  being 
the  complete  establishment  of  the 
proposition  that  this  government  is 
reder?.. — ?.  comoact  :  r  s  :>vereign  States. 
The  lecture  was  read. 

— On  the  night  of  the  last  Anni- 
versary a  student  was  introduced  to 
one  of  our  most  stylish  young  ladies. 
After  the  introduction,  his  first  words, 
with  a  long  drawn  yawn,  were:  "  I 
feel  like  I  could  take  a  nap."  Of 
course  the  young  lady  allowed  him  to 
withdraw  in  search  of  his  desired 
boon. 

— The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  Sophomore's  composition — an  imi- 
tator of  Josh  Billings:  "I'm  dedly 
"pose."  said  he  44  ter  this  buziness  of 
krossin  theze  big  water  korses  in  theze 
ships  anywa.  for  oftimes  tha  spring  a 
leek  rite  in  the  briny  see.  and  a  feller 
has  nuthin  ter  drink  but  salt  water, 
and  nuthin  ter  ride  on  but  sharks  and 
whales,  and  there  aint  wun  bit  of  kon- 
fydenze  to  be  put  in  these  wile  ani- 
mules — they  just  as  sune  run  awa  and 
brake  your  nek  as  any  wa  in  de  worle, 
an  if  ever  I  git  to  Kongress  I  inten 
j  ter  intraduce  a  bill  prohibitin  any  ship 
ter  kross  theze  big  seeze.  and  purpose 
ter  run  a  suspenshun  brige  akross  in- 
sted,  so  that  kommon  folks_kan  go  to 
the  Chineze  empyre  and  the  United 
States  of  Ameriky." 

— Serva  mentem,  serva  integ- 
RITATEM.     One  of  our  new  (and  of 
course  inexperienced)   students  had 
j  the  good   luck  of   accompanying  a 
j  young  lady  to  the  Anniversary  exer- 
I  cises  at  night :  but  during  the  night 
he  was  separated  from  her,  and  alas ! 
j  for  human  weakness,  could  not  find 
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her  anywhere,  nor  did  he  remember 
her  name  or  face.  With  downcast 
looks,  like  Japhet  in  search  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  paced  the  halls,  accosting 
everyone  he  met  with  the  question, 
"  Have  you  seen  the  girl  I  came  out 
with  ?"  In  vain  his  search !  At  3 
o'clock,  wearied  and  almost  broken 
hearted,  he  retired  to  his  uneasy  couch. 
His  girl  hasn't  been  heard  of  since. 

— Anniversary.  Friday,  Feb.  12, 
was  the  day  allotted  for  the  Adver- 
sary exercises  of  our  Literary  Socie- 
ties, which  have  been  in  existence  fifty- 
one  years.  "  The  day  was  cold  and 
dark  and  dreary;"  not  so  very  cold 
either,  but  any  deficiency  in  that  res- 
pect was  fully  made  up  by  the  dark- 
ness and  dreariness.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  weather  throughout  the 
entire  day,  which  was  calculated  to 
some  extent  to  bring  our  spirits  into 
unison  with  its  gloominess.  However, 
we  did  not  observe  much  despondency 
or  dejectedness. 

Two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  was  the  time  set 
for  the  public  debate  ;  at  which  time 
the  debaters  approached  the  rostrum 
and  the  house  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  Mr.  E.  H.  McCullers,  of 
Clayton.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
Anniversary  having  been  read  and  ap- 
proved, the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  VV. 
Tayloe,  of  Hertford  county,  then  read 
the  query  :  Ought  governments  to  fur- 
nish free  education  by  taxation  to  all 
classes  of  their  citizens?    Mr.  J.  D. 

Boushall,  of  Camden  county,  atid  Mr. 
J.  B.  Carlyle,  of  Robeson  county,  main- 
tained the  affirmative ;  the  negative 
being  supported  by  Mr.  Jacob  Stew- 
art, of  Davie  county,  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
Stradley,  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Boushall 
began  by  saying  that  it  is  the  sacred 


duty  of  every  government  to  take  ef- 
fectual means  for  the  protection  of 
the  life,  the  property,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  and,  since  igno- 
rance is  dangerous  to  life  and  prop- 
erty, the  education  of  the  people  must 
be  a  part  of  their  government,  and 
any  form  of  government,  any  kind  of 
protection,  must  be  maintained  by 
taxation.  As  a  nation  approaches 
universal  education  it  becomes  more 
prosperous  and  happy.  But  universal 
education  cannot  be  accomplished  ex- 
cept through  the  government  by  tax- 
ation. Education,  in  its  relation  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  necessaries  of 
physical  life.  Enlarged  intelligence 
imparts  a  clearer  view  of  rights  and 
enhances  the  power  to  defend  them, 
but  every  right  reserved  to  the  State 
or  individual  must  perish  in  the  uni- 
versal decline  of  popular  intelligence. 
That  which  has  attained  approval 
among  all  the  advanced  powers  of 
earth  and  among  great  statesmen  of 
various  races  of  men  must  have  some 
solid  foundation  in  reason  and  must 
commend  itself  to  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  men.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment like  this,  ignorance  among  the 
people  is  dangerous  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  Our  des- 
tiny as  a  republic  and  our  place  in  the 
march  of  civilization  depend  upon  the 
maintenance  of  free  education. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  that  the  negative 
would  not  deny  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  an  education,  but  that 
they  did  deny  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
governments  to  furnish  free  education 
to  all  classes  of  their  citizens.  It  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  governments  to 
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furnish  food  and  clothing  gratis,  as  it 
is  to  furnish  free  education.  By  hav- 
ing seen  from  their  childhood  all  kinds 
of  functions  undertaker  by  the  gov- 
ernment officials,  people  are  taught  to 
believe  in  "the  sovereign  power  of 
political  machinery." 

The  argument  that  the  State  Uni- 
versity should  furnish  free  tuition  in 
order  that  the  poor  young  men  may 
receive  an  education  is  false,  as  tuition 
is  only  a  small  part  of  one's  college 
expenses. 

An  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  State  institutions  is  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  a  number  of  denominations 
exist,  with  equal  rights,  religion  can 
not  be  taught,  nor  can  theological  sci_ 
ence,  history,  morals,  metaphysics,  or 
modern  science.  We  want  institu- 
tions that  will  develop  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  man  ;  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral.  Free  universities 
drive  out  of  the  field  those  denomina- 
tional colleges  and  institutions,  in 
which  alone  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  man  can  be  developed.  Any 
education  which  fails  to  cultivate  these 
moral  and  religious  principles  fails  to 
make  men  better  citizens.  An  edu- 
cation, to  prevent  the  commisson  of 
crime,  must  eradicate  those  disposi- 
tions from  which  all  violation  of  right 
proceed,  and  the  education  which  the 
State  gives  does  not  accomplish  this. 
If  the  heart  is  not  right,  the  intellect, 
will  not  direct  one's  conduct  aright. 
As  the  free  -schools  cannot  educate 
the  heart  they  cannot  produce  good 
citizens.  The  free  school  system  is 
historically  and  confessedly  a  failure. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  who  aided  in  the  affir- 
mative, asserted  that  it  is  one  of  the 


primary  objects  of  government  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  secure  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens. 
Education,  he  says,  secures  this  end. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  crime  and 
pauperism  in  the  world  is  directly  due 
to  ignorance.  Only  by  inspiring  the 
multitude  with  high  conceptions  of 
right  can  the  world  be  advanced  and 
needed  changes  made  in  human  so- 
ciety. And  this  knowledge  never  has 
been  given  and  never  can  be  given  ex- 
cept by  public  education.  Free  edu- 
cation is  not  an  untried  experiment. 
Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  tried  free  schools  successfully. 

Education  must  be  free  ;  otherwise, 
it  could  never  reach  the  poor.  De- 
nominational and  individual  institu- 
tions cannot  reach  and  educate  the 
poor.  Free  education  should  be  by 
taxation.  A  hundred  other  things 
are  provided  for  in  this  way.  Then 
there  can  be  no  injustice  in  taxation. 
Herbert  Spencer  admits  that  the  reve- 
nues of  nations  cannot  be  better  ap- 
plied than  in  training  the  young.  The 
dangers  of  an  ignorant  citizenship  are 
fearful,  in  a  republic  especially, 
threatening  to  thwart  the  ends  of  gov- 
ernment, and  even  endanger  its  exist- 
ence. And  as  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  verging  towards  the  repub- 
lican, the  danger  should  be  met  and 
remedied  by  furnishing  free  education 
to  all  citizens,  thus  fitting  them  to  be 
citizens. 

Mr.  Stradley,  the  second  speaker  in 
the  negative,  began  by  saying  that, 
since  the  law  of  all  organisms  is, 
"  A  function  to  each  organ  and  each 
organ  to  its  own  function,"  the  gov- 
ernment defeats   its  own  end  in  be. 
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stowing  free  education  upon  its  citi- 
zens. Government  is  the  agent  of  the 
people,  and  its  function  is  to  admin- 
ister justice  ;  but  it  renders  itself  un- 
able to  perform  this,  its  proper  func- 
tion, by  taxing  the  well-to-do  to  edu- 
cate the  thriftless.  Illustrated  in  the 
South  by  the  case  of  the  negro.  The 
whites  pay  four-fifths  of  all  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education.  eTo  the  great 
African  problem  there  can  be  but  two 
solutions  :  the  negro  will  either  over- 
power the  whites  by  superior  num- 
bers— he  increases  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  whites — or  the  races  will 
amalgamate  ;  which  latter  solution  is 
hastened  by  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  keeping  up  false  relations  be- 
tween the  races — pulling  down  the 
superior  by  taxation  in  order  to  lift 
up  the  inferior  so  as  to  bring  both 
upon  the  same  plane.  These  solutions 
involve  the  destruction  of  Southern 
civilization  and  the  debasing  of  the 
Caucasian  race.  The  argument  used 
by  the  supporters  of  free  schools  is 
that  the  blacks  and  the  masses  in  gen- 
eral are  citizens,  and  that  the  State, 
in  order  to  administer  justice,  must 
educate  them.  There  are  two  false 
assumptions  in  this  argument.  The 
first  is  that  the  State  can  give  that 
education  which  will  fit  its  citizens  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  which  it  can- 
not do  from  the  fact  that  it  cannot 
determine  what  education,  or  how 
much  of  it,  is  necessary  to  make  a 
good  citizen.  Nor  can  the  State  teach 
religion,  which  is  the  only  foundation 
of  morality.  The  second  assumption 
is  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  vice. 
This  is  not  true  ;  for  if  so,  it  would 
be  unnatural  to   find   virtue  where 


there  is  ignorance  ;  whereas,  some  of 
the  best  men  in  the  world  are  igno- 
rant men,  while  some  of  the  greatest 
villians  are  intelligent.  Hence  the 
free  schools  have  lamentably  failed. 

The  question  was  discussed  in  an 
interesting  manner,  and  was  decided 
in  the  negative  by  a  vote  of  151  to  55. 
We  regret  to  have  to  notice  some  per- 
sonal allusions  made  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  in  their  second  speeches. 
These  were  very  much  out  of  place, 
and  showed  great  lack  of  good  taste. 

The  crowd  of  visitors  was  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  arrival  at  5:45  p. 
m.  of  the  excursion  train  from  Ral- 
eigh, which  had  been  chartered  by  the 
two  Societies. 

At  7  o'clock  p.  m.  the  audience 
again  assembled  in  the  Wingate  Memo- 
rial Hall  to  hear  the  orations  of  the 
two  young  men  who  were  to  represent 
their  respective  Societies. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Pruett,  the  chief  marshal 
of  the  Euzelian  Society,  first  intro- 
duced Mr.  J.  L.  White,  of  Shelby,  the 
Euzelian  orator,  whose  subject  was, 
"Oratory — the  Old  versus  the  New." 
After  Mr.  White's  oration  the  band 
gave  a  selection,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Pickett, 
of  Durham,  the  chief  marshal  of  the 
Philomathesian  Society,  then  intro- 
duced Mr.  Chas.  E.  Brewer,  of  Wake 
Forest,  who  had  been  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  Philomathesian  Society.  His 
subject  :  "England  and  her  colonies." 
The  orations  will  be  given  in  full  in 
some  future  issue  of  THE  STUDENT. 
After  the  orations,  Mr.  Pruett  thanked 
the  audience  for  their  presence  and 
their  kind  attention,  and  invited  them 
to  a  social  gathering  in  the  Literary 
Hall.    As  usual,  there  were  some  few 
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''wall-flowers"  among  the  young  men,  many  eyes.  Verily,  Cupid  was  present 

but  by  far  the  greater  number  seemed  and  reckless. 

to  be  enjoying  the  occasion  themselves  We  would  like  to  give  the  names  of 
and  trying  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  i  the  young  ladies  who  favored  us  with 

young  ladies.  All  seemed  to  be  having  their  presence  but  we  cannot  remem- 

a  good  time.    The  faces  of  the  young  ber  all  and  our  impartiality  would  not 

ladies  were  wreathed  in  smiles,  while  allow  us  to  omit  any. 

joy  could  be  seen  in  every  counten-  T.  E.  C. 
ance,    and    love-light    beamed  from 
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— '61.  C.  S.  Wooten,  Esq.,  delivered 
an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
at  his  Alma  Mater  on  the  2nd  inst. 
Subject,  "  The  Nature  and  Theory  of 
Govern  ment." 

— '68.  Mr.  S.  E.  Overby  is  very  ac- 
ceptably discharging  his  duties  as  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  of 
Camden  county. 

— '71.  Rev.  C.  Durham  has  declined 
the  call  to  Baltimore. 

— '72.  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin  has  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel. 

— '75.  H.  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Reids- 
ville,  who  has  made  quite  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  good  lawyer  and  fine  speaker, 
will  deliver  the  Alumni  Address  at  our 
next  commencement. 

— '79.  C.  S.  Vann,  Esq.,  is  now 
practising  law  in  Edenton,  and  has 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Pruden. 

— '80.  One  of  the  most  successful 
merchants  and  thrifty  farmers  in  Cam- 
den county  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Ferebee, 


— '83.  Among  the  full  graduates  at 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  next  June  will  be  Messrs.  E- 
S.  Alderman  and  G.  P.  Bostick. 

—'84.  Mr.  W.  W.  Kitchen,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Scotland  Neck  Democrat^ 
has  gone  to  Dallas,  Texas. 

—'84.  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  now  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
is  devoting  himself  to  History,  Politi- 
cal Science,  and  the  history  of  Philos- 
ophy. He  expects  to  take  in  addition 
the  minor  course  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. He  thinks  that  he  will  succeed 
there,  "  thanks  to  the  good  founda- 
tion he  got  at  Wake  Forest,"  and  finds 
that  he  gets  on  in  class  work  about  as 
well  as  students  from  the  most  noted 
Northern  and  Eastern  colleges.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Smith 
write  us  an  article  on  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

—'85.  Mr.  A.  T.  Robertson  is  lead- 
ing the  senior  Greek  class  at  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

— Rev.  C.  E.Goweris  preaching  for 
three  churches  in  Davie  county. 
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ENGLAND  AND 


Once  more  the  onward  march  of 
time  brings  before  us  this  festive  day. 
Our  Anniversary  has  come  ;  we  bid  it 
a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  our  privilege, 
my  comrades,  to  celebrate  the  fifty- 
first  birth-day  of  the  two  literary  so- 
cieties of  this  grand  old  college,  and 
with  glad  emotions  do  our  bosoms 
swell  as  the  teeming  events  of  the 
past  crowd  upon  our  memories.  Well 
may  the  hearts  of  young  and  old  shout 
for  joy  when  the  grand  picture  of  the 
great  results  and  of  the  noble  young 
men  who  have  received  their  training 
here  confronts  us;  and  I  cannot  be 
accused  of  saying  too  much  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  two  societies  whose 
anniversary  we  now  celebrate  bear  a 
leading  part  in  the  accomplishment  of 
it  all.    This  assemblage  and  celebra- 


COLONIES.* 


tion  are  not  an  idle  pageant.  We  have 
met  to  pay  tribute  to  a  real  power,  to 
honor  a  potential  factor  in  the  up- 
building of  the  character  of  the  insti. 
tution,  and  in  the  uplifting  of  the 
educational  interest  of  our  country. 
Will  you,  then,  allow  me  to  turn  your 
minds  for  a  moment  to  retrospection  ? 

In  the  early  days  there  stood  to  the 
rear  of  the  Old  Building  a  large  wooden 
building,  which,  with  many  additions 
and  improvements,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  much  esteemed  president  of 
our  college.  This  building  had  been 
erected  for  temporary  use.  The  first 
floor  was  used  as  a  dining  hall,  the 
second  served  as  a  chapel.  In  this 
chapel  our  societies  were  organized. 
Two  young  men,  James  C.  Dockery 
and  Hiram  K.  Person,  were  selected 


*  Oration  on  the  occasion  of  Anniversary,  February  12,  1886. 
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comfortable  house  surrounded  by  four 
acres  of  land,  satisfied  with  home  and 
country? 

How  is  it  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion? Has  the  condition  of  England 
been  improved  by  substituting  a  simp- 
ly theoretical  education  of  its  youth 
for  a  more  useful,  practical  one?  In 
former  days,  young  men  chose  their 
own  professions,  worked  for  their 
livelihood,  drew  from  their  own  re- 
sources, grew  up  into  full-sized  man- 
hood, physical  and  mental,  and 
became  an  honor  to  themselves  and 
worthy  citizens  of  their  country.  And 
although  other  countries  should  be 
shaken  by  foreign  wars  or  rent  by 
civil  feuds,  though  the  world  should 
be  startled  with  the  announcement  of 
new  worlds  found  wherein  were  num- 
berless fortunes  waiting  for  persons  to 
take  them,  what  cared  they,  so  long 
as  their  own  dear  native  land  remained 
unshaken,  and  their  cottage  homes 
still  nestled  amid  fields  of  living  green  ! 

But  now  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  educational  interests  of  Eng- 
land. Those  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  education  of  the  boys,  fill  their 
heads  with  "  book-knowledge"  exclu- 
sively, aiming  only  to  make  them 
walking  encyclopaedias,  and  incite  in 
their  inexperienced  brains  aspirations 
after  positions  and  records  to  which 
they  must  know  they  can  never  all  of 
them  attain.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  such  training  disqualifies  them 
for  business,  and  turns  adrift  upon 
the  public  hosts  of  men  of  active 
minds  without  profitable  employment, 
who  are  ripe  for  mischief — prepared 
to  broach  or  accept  the  wildest  theo- 
ries  and    most    dangerous  dogmas, 


whether  of  science,  politics,  or  religion. 

Now  go  a  little  further  and  see  the 
result  of  such  tendencies.  It  is  a  fact 
which  needs  no  demonstration,  that 
the  continuance  of  any  people's  love 
for  their  country  is  dependent  upon 
the  kind  of  interest  they  have  in  that 
country.  The  skilled  workmen,  the 
moneyed  men,  the  owners  of  ships, 
have  property  which  is  easily  trans- 
ferred from  one  country  to  another. 
Though  patriotism  may  be  nominally 
general  in  any  country,  yet  the  indi- 
viduals of  these  classes  will  always  seek 
their  own  interests  by  investing  in  the 
manner  and  in  the  place  whence  will 
accrue  to  them  the  greatest  remuner- 
ation. Let  a  war  come,  when  a  coun- 
try needs  skilful  hands  to  use  the 
muskets,  and  the  superabundant  stores 
of  its  wealthy  citizens  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  ships  also  to  de- 
fend its  coasts,  and  you  may  see  the 
skilled  workmen  boarding  with  terrific 
haste  a  vessel  bound  for  some  distant 
land,  a  panic  in  the  exchange  will  fol- 
low, and  the  weahhy  men  will  be  de- 
positing by  cable  their  money  in  for- 
eign markets,  and  the  ships  will  weigh 
anchor  and  sail  majestically  away  to 
bear  their  burdens  to  other  seas,  and 
in  the  interest  of  another  country. 

The  history  of  antiquity  and  the 
experience  of  nations  now  extinct, 
furnish  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the 
assertion  that  a  man's  love  for  his 
country  is  strongest  when  he  owns  a 
part  of  that  country's  land.  In  France 
there  are  5,000,000  land  owners,  while 
in  England  there  are  only  30,000,  anc| 
the  populations  are  about  the  same. 
Now  see  the  result  to  England  of  hav- 
ing so  few  men  to  own  all  the  land. 
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The  middle  classes,  the  strength  of 
any  country,  have  been  crushed  out, 
obliterated,  driven  to  other  lands  to 
seek  a  subsistence.  What  constitutes 
the  English  population  to-day?  There 
are  the  rich  land  owners,  whose  sons 
have  grown  up  in  shocking  effeminacy, 
and  the  controllers  of  the  government, 
who  constitute  the  head  ;  there  are 
also  the  ragged,  starving,  street-stroll- 
ers, who  constitute  the  most  subser- 
vient members;  while  the  middle 
classes;  who  constitute  the  backbone 
of  this  giant,  have  been  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  withdraw  and  cast 
their  lot  with  other  nations.  Are  not 
these  direful  results  ?  And  what  is 
the  remedy  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  brings  me  to  the  second  part 
of  this  discourse. 

The  means  by  which,  for  the  most 
part,  England  has  extended  her  civili- 
zation has  been  colonization.  In 
this  way  Americas  have  sprung  up  to 
be  the  rivals  of  their  powerful  ances- 
tor, Australias  and  New  Zealands  have 
been  reclaimed  from  cannibalism,  and 
Indias  have  been  induced  to  swing 
wide  the  massive  doors  of  their  well- 
filled  storehouses  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  suffering  humanity.  So  rapid,  in- 
deed, has  been  England's  progress  in 
establishing  colonies,  that  it  is  now 
said  in  terms  of  triumph  by  her  his- 
torians that  the  sun  never  sets  on  her 
dominions.  Now  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  thinking  mind  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  any  country  to  possess 
strongholds  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  so  that  whatever  the  danger, 
from  what  source  soever  it  comes,  it 
may  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
force  and  money  maintain  its  dignity 


|  and  defend  its  subjects  from  all  en- 
I  croachments.    But,  sad  to  say,  those 
j  to  whom  is  entrusted  England's  wel- 
!  fare,    and   who  should    endeavor  by 
every  means  possible  to  increase  her 
power  and  influence,  have  become  in- 
different to  their  trust  and  have  so 
long  neglected  to  give  the  required 
I  attention  to  her  colonies,  that  already 
|  dissolution  is  being  discussed. 

But  what  are  some  of  the  pleas 
I  which  have  been  urged  in  defence  of 
|  such  a  course  ?  With  eloquent  fervor 
|  which  seems  to  proceed  from  a  glow- 
ing patriotism,  but  which  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  mocking  senti- 
mentalism,  they  speak  of  her  immense 
traffic  throughout  the  world,  and  her 
unrivalled  commerce.  Surely  a  coun- 
try which  is  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
so  far  outstrips  her  rivals  in  the 
amount  and  cheapness  of  her  manu- 
factures, has  no  immediate  need  for 
colonies,  which  are  an  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  honest  tax-payers.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  trade  fluctuates 
just  as  the  relation  between  supply 
and  demand  changes,  and  that  these 
disorders,  which  chill  the  blood  in  the 
manufacturer's  veins  and  bring  starva- 
tion to  the  homes  of  the  poor  labor- 
ers, are  by  no  means  of  infrequent  oc- 
currence. What  then  becomes  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  this  colossal 
nation  rests  ?  They  will  find,  alas,  too 
late  !  that  it  is  one  that  crumbles  at 
the  least  pressure  of  over-supply. 
During  these,  times  of  stagnation  in 
business,  the  laborers  have  to  live  on 
their  scanty  savings,  wherever  they 
have  any.  When  these  are  exhausted, 
to  avoid  the  heart-rending  cries  of 
hungry  wives  and  children  for  bread, 
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great  empire  of  India.  See  what 
mighty  changes  have  been  and  are 
being  wrought  in  its  condition. 
Heathen  devotees  willingly  dash  to 
pieces  their  idols.  Riches  in  unheard- 
of  profusion  flow  from  this  huge  store- 
house of  nature.  New  and  greater 
capabilities  are  continually  being  dis- 
covered, and  order  out  of  chaos  is  be- 
ing restored.  Who  can  tell  what  will  be 
the  result  of  England's  operations  in 
Africa?  Who  will  venture  to  predict 
that  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  Africa 
may  not  be  turned  into  the  brilliant 
light  of  modern  civilization,  and  that 
country  take  its  stand  among  the  fore- 
most nations  of  earth  ?  The  settle- 
ments along  the  Congo  and  their  com- 
merce present  a  striking  similarity  to 
the  first  settlements  in  America,  and 
the  conjecture  is  justifiable  that  at 
some  time  there  will  arise  in  Africa  a 
commonwealth  rivalling  the  United 
States  in  wealth  and  magnificence. 
Here  are,  too,  Australia,  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  others,  all  children 
of  the  same  foster-mother,  exhibiting 
the  same  enterprising  spirit. 

And  so,  there  is  hardly  a  nationali- 
ty in  existence  upon  which  the  gentle 
dews  of  England's  civilization  have 
not  settled  with  their  invigorating, 
health-giving  influences,  keeping  them 
alive  through  long  droughts  of  mental 
and  moral  inactivity.  At  one  time 
Romanism  held  universal  sway  in 
Christendom.  The  Pope,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  grave  ignorance  of  the 
masses,  in  order  to  do  them  still 
further  wrong,  kept  them  ignorant 
and  sold  them  beds  in  hell  under  the 
delusive  name  of  pardons.  But  when, 
with  his  Invincible  Armada,  he  at- 


tempted to  crush  the  growth  of  Prot- 
estantism in  England,  he  was  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  the  British 
fleet,  and  on  that  day,"  as  if  angels 
themselves  were  the  heralds  of  good 
news  to  all  men,  a  cry  that  shook  the 
earth  and  made  thrones  tremble  went 
throughout  Christendom  that  Roman 
Catholicism  was  defeated  and  the 
Bible  was  open  to  all.  And  when  the 
French  and  the  English  were  fighting 
for  the  supremacy  in  America,  when 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  were 
bitterly  contesting  this  continent,  the 
men  of  England  with  their  gallant 
leader  proclaimed  from  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  English  ascendency,  and 
sealed  forever  with  their  blood  the 
fate  of  Roman  Catholicism  on  this 
continent.  These  were  two  im- 
portant engagements  in  which  Eng. 
land  took  part,  and  from  the  flashes 
of  her  artillery  on  these  occasions 
have  emanated  sparks  which  have 
illumined  well  nigh  every  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  Carlyle,  in 
summing  up  the  extended  area  of 
England's  influence,  has  well  ex- 
expressed  it  in  these  words:  "  Nature 
alone  knows  thee  ;  thy  epic,  unsung  in 
words,  is  written  in  huge  characters 
on  the  face  of  this  planet, — sea-moles, 
cotton-trades,  railways, fleets  and  cities^ 
Indian  empires,  Americas,  New  Hol- 
lands, legible  throughout  the  solar 
system." 

Better  things  even  than  these  may 
be  said  of  it.  In  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  world,  the  voice  of 
England,  singing  loud  and  clear,  is 
heard  distinctly  above  all  others- 
Prose,  poetry,  science,  philosophy, 
theology,  all  stand  graced  with  the 
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writings  and  the  fame  of  authors 
whose  preeminence  is  universally  con. 
ceded,  whose  genius  and  fertility  are 
a  constant  mystery  to  men.  Better 
yet,  wherever  the  roar  of  the  British 
lion  has  been  heard,  wherever  English 
civilization  has  gained  a  foothold, 
there  also  the  hum  of  anthems  in  praise 
of  our  glorious  Redeemer  has  been 
heard. 

Standing  thus  in  the  distance,  and 
viewing  the  halo  of  glories  which 
cluster  around  the  British  crown,  and 
seeing  the  wreaths  of  laurels  continue 
to  multiply  and  chaplet  after  chaplet 
added,  we  turn  with  subdued  spirits 
to  look  upon  other  lands  to  seek 
brighter  prospects,  to  find  fairer  fame. 
But  if  we  had  visited  the  New  Orleans 
exposition,  and  stood  on  the  outside 
of  that  great  engine,  which  produced 
such  wonderful  results,  without  going 
in  to  examine  its  structure  or  work- 
ings, we  might  justly  have  admired 
the  whole,  but  could  not  have  told 
how  it  worked  or  how  long  it  could 
last.  To  understand  a  machine,  you 
must  see  inside  of  it.  So  come  with 
me  and  examine  a  few  of  the  inner 
workings  of  England's  machinery. 

I  have  already  given  a  brief  outline 
of  the  work  England  has  done  in 
civilizing  the  world.  But  has  she 
within  her  own  borders  made  as 
marked  progress  as  without  ?  Is  her 
internal  condition  better  to-day  than 
in  times  past?  In  the  language  of  an- 
other, "  mountains,  old  as  creation,  I 
have  permitted  to  be  bored  through  ; 
bituminous  fuel-stores,  the  wreck  of 
forests  that  were  green  a  million  years 
ago, — I  have  opened  them  from  my 
secret   rock-chambers  and    they  are 


yours,  ye  English.  Your  huge  fleets, 
steamships  do  sail  the  sea ;  huge 
Indias  do  obey  you;  from  huge  New 
Englands  and  Antipodal  Australias 
come  profit  and  traffic  to  this  old 
England  of  mine.'  So  answers  Nature, 
The  practical  labor  of  England  is  not 
a  chimerical  triviality ;  it  is  a  fact  ac- 
knowledged by  all  the  worlds.  *  *  * 
But  coldly  see  the  all-conquering  sons 
of  toil  sit  enchanted  by  the  million  in 
their  Poor  Law  Bastille,  mumbling  to 
themselves  some  vague  janglement  of 
supply  and  demand,  cash  payment, 
free  trade,  competition." 

There  is  perhaps  as  much  wealth  in 
England  as  in  any  other  country  on 
the  globe,  and  yet  it  is  so  unequally 
divided  that  it  is  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing  to  her  inhabitants.  The 
relentless  landlord,  steeped  in  de- 
bauchery and  revelling  in  luxury  is 
sunk  too  deep  in  his  horded  millions 
to  notice  the  poor,  honest  laborer, 
whom  he  too  often  defrauds  and  piti- 
lessly turns  outdoors  to  take  as  his 
only  covering  the  broad  canopy  of 
heaven  and  to  pillow  his  head  on  the 
unsympathizing  earth.  What  a  con- 
trast to  see  here  the  palace  of  the 
millionaire  from  whose  windows  peep 
the  sunny  faces  of  cheerful  children 
whose  happy  voices  render  the  air 
musical,  while  on  a  neighboring  hill  is 
situated  an  asylum  at  the  iron  bars  of 
whose  windows  may  be  seen  the  faces 
of  raving  maniacs  and  giggling  idiots, 
rendered  thus,  in  part,  by  undue  hard- 
ships and  poverty.  Time  was  when 
this  was  not  the  case.  Ah  !  who  can 
tell  how  often  this  mass  of  suffering 
humanity  recurs  to  other  days,  when 
each  tenant  sat  by  his  cozy  fire  in  his 
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to  represent  the  societies,  and  chose 
alternately  from  the  young  men  until 
all  the  names  were  taken.  Dr.  Wait 
gave  the  Euzelians  their  name,  and 
Prof.  Armstrong  the  Philomathesians 
theirs.  Having  only  one  hall,  they 
met  on  alternate  Saturday  nights. 
Under  these  embarrassing  circum- 
tances,  it  is  not  strange  that  intense 
interest  was  manifested  by  both  socie- 
ties in  the  completion  of  the  first 
building,  which  contained  new  halls 
intended  for  their  use.  This  done, 
each  society  naturally  desired  the  east, 
or  front  room,  and  the  difficulty  had 
to  be  decided  by  lot. 

On  a  beautiful  evening,  just  as  the 
sun  was  approaching  the  western  hori- 
zon, the  two  societies  formed  in  pro- 
cession and  paraded  to  and  fro  under 
the  shadow  of  these  venerable  oaks, 
attended  with  music,  which,  although 
home-made,  was  all-inspiring  to  the 
young  hearts  that  heard  it.  After 
some  ceremony,  the  two  bands  ap- 
proaching the  house  of  the  president, 
a  representative  from  each  stepped 
upon  the  porch  where  they  were  met 
by  a  young  girl,  who,  taking  off  an 
outside  wrapper  from  a  package,  hand- 
ed to  each  a  sealed  envelop.  In  one 
"  East  room"  was  written,  in  the  other 
"West  room."  They  marched  off  in 
different  directions,  and  soon  a  shout 
was  heard  from  one  band,  succeeded 
immediately  by  one  from  the  other. 

The  beautiful  design  of  our  banner* 
has  an  interesting  history.  A  letter 
from  a  lady  signing  her  name  Philo- 
melia,  was  thrown  under  the  door  of 
a  Philomathesiaa,  suggesting  this  de- 


sign and  enclosing  a  handsome  sum 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Very  nat- 
urally, with  one  accord  the  young  men 
decided  that  "  Philomelia"  must  be 
young  and  beautiful;  but  history  is  not 
clear  on  this  point.  At  all  events,  she 
was  sacredly  enshrined  in  their  affec- 
tions, and  embodied  in  their  minds  all 
that  was  lovely  and  desirable. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  first  Wake  Forest  student  and  also 
the  first  to  be  initiated  into  the  Philo- 
mathesian  Society  is  still  living,  and  is 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  citizens  — 
Major  John  M.  Crenshaw.  It  is  to 
I  him  that  I  am  indebted  for  much  of 
:  my  information  as  to  the  early  history 
of  the  two  societies. 

Would  that  my  story  could  be  all 
of  pleasure  and  none  of  sadness.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  your  gayeties  and  fond 
|  anticipations,  I  must  say  a  word  and 
|  pause  to  allow  you  to  drop  a  tear  of 
respect  and  regret.    H.  B.  Conrad,  M.. 
I  A.  Jones,  H.  B.  Folk,  are  dead — died 
I  since  last  we  met.    Sad,  very  sad  am 
j  I  to  say  it,  but  here  are  three  promis- 
ing young  men,    well  equipped  for 
life's  battles,  who  leave    only  their 
!  memories  with  us  now.    Nothing  can 
|  be  said  of  them  but  eulogy,  and  eulogy 
|  would  fail  to  enhance  the  respect  and 
i  esteem  which  all  who  knew  them  had 
;  for  them. 

Custom  renders  it  necessary  that 
[  I  should  discuss  some  kind  of  sub-' 
|  ject  for  your  entertainment.  I 
have  chosen  "  England  and  her  Colo- 
nies" as  one  not  unfitting  for  the  occa- 
I  sion  and  consistent  with  the  enter- 
|  prising  spirit  of  the  day. 


*The  Philomathesian. 
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The  very  name  of  England  sug- 
gests enterprise,  thrift,  progress. 
Though  it  is  a  mere  speck  upon  the 
globe  when  contrasted  with  other 
great  empires  and  kingdoms,  yet  for 
influence  upon  the  thoughts,  manners, 
and  civilization  of  the  world,  for 
energy,  pluck,  power,  she  is  foremost 
in  the  list  of  nations.  And  the  cause 
is  not  far  to  seek.  There  was  a  cause, 
prolific  and  potential,  whose  roots 
sank  deep  into  a  fertile  soil.  But 
revert  to  the  early  history  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  you  will  see  that  the 
population,  sprang  from  three  sturdy, 
ferocious,  lion-like  tribes,  all  alike  in- 
vincible and  never  to  be  stamped  out 
in  the  race  for  progress.  And  their 
confluence  gave  birth  to  a  new  blood 
which  lost  nothing  of  its  old  Danish 
visor,  Saxon  fervor,  or  Norman  valor, 
but  their  fusion  increased  the  speed 
and  swelled  the  stream  of  English 
prosperity. 

The  embryo  kingdom  did  not  de- 
pend alone  for  success  upon  the  valor 
and  intrinsic  worth  of  its  population. 
But  the  sea-girt  isle  is  washed  on  every 
shore  by  the  waters  of  an  ever  kind 
and  faithful  protectorate.  No  wall  of 
ancient  Jericho  is  needed,  for  nature's 
lavish  hand  has  supplied  one  far  more 
durable,  and  this  offers  an  effectual 
barrier  against  every  invading  foe. 
Not  only  did  geographical  situation 
afford  protection  to  the  young  civili- 
zation which  was  springing  up  and 
sparkling  like  a  beautiful  fountain  in 
a  desert  place,  but  the  self-same  power 
saw  old  England  peer  through  the 
iron  ages  and  become  the  u  proud  j 
mistress  of  the  sea."  Thus,  in  brief,  we  ! 
have  a  hint  as  to  the  cause  why  it  en-  \ 


joyed  a  career  of  almost  uninterrupted 
prosperity  for  centuries,  and  at  last 
blossomed  forth  for  its  ripest  fruitage. 

Have  not  the  beneficent  influences 
of  this  identical  civilization  become 
almost  universal  in  scope?  Where  is 
the  land  on  all  the  globe  which  does 
not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  discove- 
ries, its  commerce,  or  protection.  The 
great  spirit  which  stirred  and  swayed 
the  people  overflowed  and  could  not 
be  contained  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  its  own  territory.  In  the  long  ago, 
young  nations  shot  forth  from  the 
mother  country  like  scintillations 
from  a  whirling  fiery  planet,  and  still 
the  process  goes  on.  One  bright  sum- 
mer morn  three  centuries  ago  and 
more.  Raleigh  visited  the  sun-lit  shores 
of  our  own  Carolina.  To  him  the 
country  seemed  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive as*the  realms  of  fairy-land,  for  the 
earth  was  all  carpeted  with  green,  and 
the  yellow  jasmines,  with  their  delici- 
ous odor,  surrounded  by  clusters  of 
purple  and  other  flowers,  waved  a 
massive  bouquet  of  beauty  in  the 
strong  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  wild 
inhabitants  seemed  to  "  live  in  a  per- 
petual paradise."  Along  the  coasts 
and  wilds  of  this  unexplored  country, 
the  seeds  of  small  settlements  were 
sown,  which,  after  many  struggles  and 
greater  perils,  grew  up  to  be  fair 
daughters  of  British  toil.  Here  we 
have  great  America,  stocked  with 
English  customs,  thrilled  with  Eng- 
lish thought,  graced  with  English  cul- 
ture, endless  in  resources,  the  rival  of 
all  countries,  yet  the  child  of  English 
enterprise. 

And  behold,  again,  the  same  majes- 
tic spirit    infusing  its  zeal    into  the 
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they  are  in  constant  attendance  on 
the  bar-room.  When  it  is  asked  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  laborers  on 
these  occasions,  it  is  answered  :  "Keep 
them  at  home;  we  shall  want  them 
when  trade  revives.  There  may  be 
no  work  for  them  at  present.  Their 
wives  and  little  ones  may  be  starving 
with  cold  and  hunger;  but  still  keep 
them, — all  will  yet  be  well."  So  an- 
swers the  rich  manufacturer;  but  ex- 
perience answers,  "  Send  them  to  the 
poor  house." 

Lord  Chatham  once  said  in  the 
house  of  Lords,  "  I  fear  it  is  too  much 
the  temper  of  this  country  to  be  in- 
sensible of  the  approach  of  danger 
until  it  comes  with  accumulated  terror 
upon  us."  If  those  fears  were  reason- 
able in  that  day,  they  are  much  more 
reasonable  at  present.  Never,  in  the 
annals  of  British  history,  has  England 
been  called  upon  to  pass  through  a 
more  decisive  crisis  than  that  which 
now  hangs  over  her.  Though  the 
wars  and  rumors  of  war,  which  so  re- 
cently darkened  her  political  firma- 
ment, have  passed  away,  yet  the  god- 
dess of  peace  and  liberty  shines  with 
dimmed  lustre  upon  her  soil  to-day. 
Ere  long  the  clouds  will  begin  to 
thicken  with  ever-increasing  black- 
ness, and  unless  England  shall  have 
some  other  dependence  beside  her 
30,000  land  owners,  she  must  inevita- 
bly be  overtaken  by  the  impending 
storm  and  her  name  become  a  by-word 
among  the  nations. 

An  anti-federalist  says,  "  In  the 
future,  power  will  depend  absolutely 
on  population  plus  material  resources." 
And,  again,  the  same  writer  says,  "  By 
her  occupation  of  Egypt,  England  is 


involved  more  than  ever  in  the  Euro- 
pean system.  Her  troops  must  stay 
there  and  probably  in  the  Soudan 
A  also.  *  *  *  Aid  in  Asia  England 
is  absolutely  responsible  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  200,000,000  of  people,  while 
her  rulers  and  agents  are  called  on  to 
watch  with  increasing  vigilance  the 
resistless  strides  of  the  eastern  Slavonic 
power."  The  writer  uses  this  to  es- 
tablish his  hypothesis  that  the  colonies 
are  a  burden  to  England  and  there- 
fore should  be  sloughed  off  as  soon  as 
possible.  Take  his  first  statement. 
The  truth  of  it  is  evident  at  first  sight. 
But,  does  England  possess  both  popu- 
lation and  resources?  Resources  in 
abundance  she  has  to  furnish  the 
munitions  of  war,  but  whence  will 
she  secure  the  men  necessary  for  a 
protracted  war  unless  she  plant  colo- 
nies and  rear  them  ?  Though  she  may 
have  bullets  and  rifles  sufficient  to 
supply  half  a  dozen  worlds,  they  do 
not  amount  to  anything  unless  there 
are  men  to  use  them.  In  his  second 
statement,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  England's  honor  is  at  stake,  and 
now  that  these  colonies  are  on  her 
hands  she  cannot  throw  them  down 
at  will  except  at  a  fatal  sacrifice  of 
justice  and  honor.  And  since,  as  he 
says,  Russia  will  continue  to  make 
strides  toward  British  possessions  in 
Asia,  and  India  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  the  battle-field  for  the  opposing 
armies,  who  can  doubt  that  it  would 
be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Eng- 
land to  have  in  India  a  population  of 
thrifty  and  well  educated  emigrants 
from  the  mother  country? 

It  is  the  boast  of  all  Englishmen 
that  their  country  takes  the  lead  in 
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manufactures,  and  that  ships  bearing 
her  flag  carry  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  world's  commerce.  It  is 
with  exultation  that  they  speak  of 
defying  competition  and  of  putting 
their  wares  in  foreign  markets  in  spite' 
of  exorbitant  protective  tariffs.  But, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  England's 
commercial  supremacy,  other  coun- 
tries have  learned  the  art  of  economi- 
cal manufacturing  ;  the  talent,  re- 
sources, and  natural  advantages  of 
other  countries  have  been  fostered, 
utilized,  and  improved,  until  to  main- 
tain the  shadow,  if  not  the  substance, 
of  her  former  supremacy,  she  has  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  disastrous  adul- 
terations. These  adulterations  have 
been  discovered,  and  as  a  consequence 
Sheffield  and  other  leading  manufac- 
turing establishments  are  beginning  to 
lose  their  prestige,  and  it  would  seem 
that  trade,  which  some  desire  should 
be  the  foundation  of  England's  na- 
tional existence,  is  declining.  Now,  I 
submit  that  the  cultivation  of  the  col- 
onies would  be  an  effective  remedy  to 
this  ever  increasing  evil,  by  furnishing 
a  large  market  for  her  articles  of  com- 
merce, thereby  reducing  the  amount 
of  her  over-supply.  The  statement  of 
these  facts  opens  the  way  for  my  next 
proposition,  that  England  ought  to 
encourage  emigration  to  her  colonies, 
by  giving  emigrants  the  means  of 
transportation  and  subsistence  for  the 
first  year  in  their  new  home. 

Human  nature  leads  one  to  seek 
the  field  of  labor  from  which  he  can 
derive  the  greatest  amount  of  remu- 
neration. America,  a  land  in  which 
the  same  language  is  spoken,  in  which 
good  associations  and  influences  may 
2 


be  found,  and,  above  all,  in  which 
skilled  labor  is  in  demand,  has  become 
the  great  centre  of  attraction  for  a 
majority  of  these  emigrants.  Of  the 
167,000  working  men  who  have  left 
England  in  a  single  year,  133,000  have 
come  to  this  country.  And  what  has 
become  of  their  patriotism  ?  They 
feel  that  they  have  been  cast  aside  as 
worthless,  treated  with  silent  neglect, 
and,  since  they  have  been  left  to  guard 
their  own  interests,  they  will  do  so 
even  if  it  should  involve  the  bitterest 
hatred  to  their  native  land.  And, 
again,  the  population  of  England  is 
over-crowded.  The  farm  laborers  have 
so  multiplied  that,  after  payment  of 
rent,  they  can  scarcely  find  subsistence, 
the  cities  and  manufacturing  towns 
are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  distress 
among  the  poor  is  prevalent.  Al- 
though this  is  the  case,  yet  there  is 
added  an  increase  of  over  300,000  souls 
annually. 

Away  across  the  ocean  lie  lands 
whose  sadly  whispering  forests  robe 
themselves  in  green  and  pride  them- 
selves in  beauty  as  yet  unseen,  and 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage  nestle 
there  warbling  songs  of  marvellous 
sweetness  on  the  untenanted  air.  In 
England  is  confusion,  misery,  starva- 
tion. The  forests  chant  a  mournful 
requiem,  and  the  songs  of  the  birds 
which  flit  restlessly  among  their  pro- 
tecting branches  have  a  melancholy 
tone.  Thousands  of  starving  souls 
are  standing  on  tip-toe  on  the  shores 
gazing  with  fixed  and  longing  eyes  to 
those  lands  beyond,  where  work,  pleas- 
ure, life,  may  be  found.  And  will 
England  continue,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
these   cries  of   distress?     Can  this 
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country,  that  has  been  such  a  benefac- 
tor to  mankind,  which  has  raised  other 
countries  from  darkness  into  light, 
and  converted  tribes  into  nations,  still 
be  insensible  to  the  cries  of  her  own 
helpless  children  ?  Can  she  afford  to 
miss  the  golden  opportunity  of  unit- 
ing her  surplus  population  with  her 
unoccupied  territory?  Can  she  have 
the  heart  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
earnest  appeals  of  her  honest  sons  of 
toil  for  aid  to  reach  some  one  of  her 
distant  dependencies  ? 

The  evils  of  which  I  speak  are  cer- 
tainly working  out  results  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  long  delayed.    But  the 


danger  is  none  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count. Silent  influences,  working 
slowly  and  inperceptibly,  may  put  off 
but  cannot  prevent  the  consternation 
and  ruin  which,  like  some  mighty 
avalanche,  will  at  last  overwhelm  all 
within  its  reach.  England,  if  she  will 
exterminate  the  germs  which  are  be- 
ginning to  invade  her  vitals,  may 
avert  the  fatal  disease,  and  secure  her- 
self a  long  life  of  supremacy  and  au- 
thority ;  but  neglect  she  to  apply  the 
remedy  now,  and  her  doom  is  sealed 
forever. 

Chas.  E.  'Brewer. 


TOM  BROWN. 


His  father  was  a  man  of  limited  re- 
sources and  could  give  him  only  a  free- 
school  education  ;  but  by  diligent 
study  he  acquired  sufficient  learning 
to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate,  and 
taught  a  common  school.  Of  course 
he  could  speak  in  public,  write  essays, 
and  poetry  (?).  Why,  once  he  really 
felt  slighted  and  was  indignant,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  called  on  to 
speak  while  attending  a  public  occa- 
sion where  speeches  were  in  order. 
Ah  !  how  I  wish  he  could  have  been  a 
senior. 

Just  at  this  point  in.  his  history  im- 
agination comes  to  his  aid  and  paints 
a  panorama  of  bright  scenes.  He  be- 
holds the  ideal  eminence  to  which  an 
educated  man  may. attain,  and  thinks 
that  a  few  years  in  school  would  place 


him  far  on  the  road  to  fame.  Collect- 
ing all  his  available  funds  he  deter- 
mines to  go  to  college  ;  and  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  many  of  his 
youthful  acquaintances  assemble  at 
the  old  homestead,  and  after  having 
passed  the  evening  in  mirth,  they  bid 
him  good-bye  with  evident  regrets 
that  he  is  to  leave  their  social  circle. 
The  morning  dawned  clear  and  beau- 
tiful ;  and  the  frozen  dew  glistened  in 
the  morning  light.  The  sad  farewells 
were  said,  and  soon  our  hero  was  on 
his  way  to  school.  And  being  left 
thus  alone  with  his  own  vain  imagin- 
ings, the  scene  becomes  more  bril- 
liant. He  expects  at  least  a  score  of 
the  students  to  meet  him  at  the  depot, 
and  after  a  warmwelcome  to  conduct 
him  to  some  stately  room  as  an  hoir 
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ored  guest.  Alas  for  air-castles  !  How 
soon  and  how  utterly  they  are  de- 
molished ! 

The  train  moves  rapidly,  and  after 
a  short  time  the  brakeman  cries  out 
"  R— ."  Brown  steps  off,  but  instead 
of  twenty  boys  to  welcome  and  con- 
duct him  to  the  college  grounds,  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  inquire  for  direc- 
tions and  to  tread  the  solitary  way 
alone,  carrying  his  valise  like  an  Irish 
peddler. 

He  easily  obtained  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  after  some  delay  procured  the 
necessary  books  and  began  his  work. 
How  surprising  to  him  that  his  en- 
trance in  school  created  no  excite- 
ment !  Nay,  he  did  not  hear  a  single 
solicitation  to  join  either  o  f  the 
literary  societies.  How  strange  !  Why 
now,  when  a  young  man  comes  to 
college,  several  of  the  students  are  at 
the  depot  to  meet  him — even  the 
ministerial  students  wait  on  him,  he 
has  a  friend  at  each  side,  some  one 
looks  after  his  baggage,  another  pre- 
pares his  supper,  all  are  kind  and 
courteous  ;  and  these  attentions  and 
courtesies  last  just  about  three  weeks, 
after  which  the  new  students  must 
fall  back  on  their  own  resources. 

This  reception,  or  rather  lack  of  re- 
ception, was,  in  Brown's  opinion,  any- 
thing else  than  rational.  To  his  ears, 
solicitous  as  he  was  for  some  notice, 
even  the  odious  term  Neiv-ish  would 
have  been  pleasant,  but  he  heard  it 
not.  Stung  by  this  apparent  neglect, 
he  was. compelled  to  remodel  his  air- 
castle.  It  was  now  evident  that  nei- 
ther his  good  looks  nor  any  dignified 
attitudes  which  he  might  assume 
could  distinguish  him  among  his  fel- 


lows, and  he  decided  that  he  would 
show  them  his  superior  knowledge 
when  he  should  enter  the  class-room, 
— he  had  led  his  classes  at  home  and 
would  do  so  here.  How  his  sense  of 
independence  was  shocked,  when  he 
heard  some  of  the  juniors  and  seniors 
talking  of  their  "  ponies!"  The  idea 
that  he  would  ever  stoop  to  such,  was 
disgusting  to  him.  And  yet  our  hero 
found  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do> 
some  of  his  class-mates  excelled  him  ; 
and  ere  long  he  admitted  that  "a 
poor  ride  is  better  than  a  grand  wralk." 
Hence  he  was  willing  to  visit  the 
scenes  pictured  by  Virgil  and  the  bat- 
tle-fields described  by  Xenophon 
"  riding." 

Text-books,  however,  soon  became 
monotonous,  especially  since  he  could 
not  lead  in  any  of  his  classes,  and  he 
readily  turned  his  attention  in  another 
direction.  It  was  with  great  interest 
that  he  would  listen  to  the  older  stu- 
dents relating  the  pleasures  which 
they  had  already  realized,  and  their 
anticipated  joys -at  the  approaching 
Anniversary.  The  appointed  day  came 
at  last.  And  notwithstanding  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  a  large  crowd 
assembled,  and  the  debaters  acquitted 
themselves  well.  Our  hero's  aspira- 
tions after  fame  were  revived,  and  he 
sawr  Tom  Brown  a  few  years  hence, 
standing  upon  the  rostrum  swaying 
with  his  irresistible  eloquence,  the 
charmed  audience  to  and  fro,  hither 
and  thither,  like  the  yielding  branches 
of  the  weeping-willow  in  the  raging 
storm.  But  ere  this  vision  was  com- 
pleted the  crowd  was  dispersing,  and 
Brown  followed.  Just  outside  the 
door  friend   D.  taps  him   upon  the 
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shoulder.    "  Say,  Brown,  have  you  an 

engagement  for  to-night?" 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  said  Brown. 
"Well,  then,"  responded  Mr.  D., 

"let  me  make  one  for  you  with  Miss 

H.- 
Brown. "  Miss  who?" 
D.  "  Miss  H.,  she's  a  real  nice  lady." 

[They  are  always  "  real  nice."]  No 

'stick'  there;  she  can  talk  all  the 

time." 

Mr.  D.  makes  the  engagement  ;  and 
just  as  soon  as  Brown  can  finish  his 
tea,  he  retires  to  his  room  to  arrange 
his  toilet.  The  bell  tolls;  he  hurries 
out  in  trepidation,  calls  Mr.  D.,  and 
walks  off  with  him  to  meet  Miss  H. 

Now  Brown  was  a  modest  youth, 
and  though  he  had  associated  with 
the  ladies  a  great  deal  in  his  own  com 
munity,  to  meet  an  entire  stranger, 
one  who  perhaps  was  a  graduate, 
caused  his  heart  to  beat  rapidly.  He 
had  been  busy  forming  some  outline 
of  Miss  H's.  appearance,  and  had 
painted  her  upon  his  visionary  canvas 
as  a  dashing  brunette  (he  was  partial 
to  brunettes)  of  low  stature,  well- 
rounded  features,  black  eyes,  dark 
waving  hair,  and  of  graceful  carriage. 
But  further  comment  upon  this  pic- 
ture was  here  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
proach or  Miss  H.  herself.  The  intro- 
duction is  given,  and  Mr.  D.  disap- 
pears chuckling  at  the  expression  of 
disappointment  resting  on  Brown's 
face.  She  was  not  a  brunette,  but 
tall  and  slender ;  of  sallow  complexion 
dotted  with  freckles,  squinting  grey 
eyes,  red  hair,  and  a  halting  step. 
Some  comments  upon  the  weather, 
and  Tom  proposes  to  start.  He  is 
anxious  to  get  out  ;  for  although  the 


ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  the 
wind  is  whistling  sharply  through  the 
ice-decked  branches  of  the  trees,  his 
face  is  burning,  and  the  perspiration 
stands  out  on  his  forehead  like  beads. 
Miss  H.  is  very  loquacious  ;  but  just 
as  Brown  begins  to  recover  from  his 
first  disappointment  she  commits  the 
grave  error  of  asking  him  if  he  is  not 
asenoir.  Nothing  disreputable  in  be- 
ing a  senior,  of  course,  but  he  was  cut 
to  think  he  must  tell  her  "  no,  I'm  a 
'  prep.'  "  They  heard  the  orations,  or 
seemed  to  hear,  but  he  was  thinking 
of  what  he  might  say  when  they 
should  leave  the  chapel,  and  whether 
any  one  would  come  to  his  relief  in 
the  literary  halls.  The  speaking  over, 
thither  they  repaired,  discoursing 
about  the  orations,  the  cold  wind,  the 
beauty  of  the  halls,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  the  library.  Now  they  are 
seated,  targets  for  observation  and  re- 
mark. No  one  seems  to  be  acquainted 
with  Miss  H. ;  at  least  the  young  men 
do  not  seek  engagements  with  her  as 
they  do  with  some  of  the  other  ladies ; 
so  there  they  sit  in  excruciating  si- 
lence. For  notwithstanding  Miss  H's. 
talkativeness  in  the  beginning,  her 
ball  of  information  is  soon  unwound, 
and  she  has  nothing  more  to  say. 
Brown  supposes  that  she  is  silent  be- 
cause he  is  only  a  "  prep."  Just  a  few 
steps  distant  a  crowd  of  students  have 
assembled,  and  are  casting  furtive 
glances  at  the  silent  couple.  He  can 
hear  some  of  their  remarks:  "What 
red  hair  she  has,"  said  one.  "  I.  know 
his  mustache  will  be  singed,"  said 
another.  "  Hurrah  for  Brown  !"  whis- 
pered a  third.  For  once  he  shud- 
dered at  his  own  conspiciousness,  and 
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began  to  meditate  upon  a  means  of 
escape,  vowing  to  all  the  gods,  infer- 
nal and  supernal,  to  offend  them  no 
more,  if  they  would  only  grant  deliv- 
erance now.  He  endured  it  as  long 
as  he  could,  then  suddenly  starting  up, 
asked  her  to  excuse  him,  and  left  the 
hall.  He  was  forever  ashamed  of  his 
conduct,  and  yet  he  thought  that 
Miss  H.  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
grateful  that  he  left  her. 

Brown  has  now  learned  that  the 
common  idea  of  school  life  is  false  ; 
that  instead  of  being  a  place  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  it  means  self-denial  and 
work.  He  is  satisfied  with  college- 
life,  and  meekly  yields  the  laurels  of 
literary  fame  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  endure  the  toils  necessary  to  at- 
tain them.    For  he  finds  that 

The  road  to  fame  is  thickly  set 
With  many  toils  and  deep  regret  ; 
And  only  those  the  crown  can  gain, 
Who'll  bear  the  toil  and  share  the  pain. 

The  session  closes  and  Brown  boards 
the  cars  for  home,  a  wiser,  if  not  a 
better,  young  man.  The  thought  of 
meeting  the  loved  ones  at  home  stim- 
ulates him  ;  the  disappointments  and 
failures  of  his  college  career  are  soon 
forgotten  ;  he  dreams  of  home,  par- 
ents, brothers,  and  sisters ;  and  he 
imagines  himself  at  church,  where  he 
sees  all  of  his  former  acquaintances^ 
as  they  crowd  around  him.  But  ere 
long  he  arrives  at  the  station,  his 
brother  meets  him,  and  at  home  he 
does  receive  a  real  welcome.  What 
mother  ever  forgets  her  boy  ?  But  on 
the  next  day  (Sunday)  at  church,  alas! 
what  another  sore  disappointment  he 
realizes!  The  lady  who  had  vowed 
everlasting  fidelity  to  him,  and  had 


suffered  this  vow  to  be  sealed  with  a 
kiss,  seemed  quite  indifferent  to  him. 
And,  after  all,  such  seals  are  of  little 
import. 

But  this  is  a  busy  season,  and  peo- 
ple have  something  else  to  do  than  to 
listen  to  his  narrations  of  what  hap- 
pened to  him  at  college;  so  he  finds 
himself  very  lonely.  His  thoughts  go 
back  to  R — .,  and  he  reviews  his  stay 
there.  Miss  H.  and  his  Anniversary 
'adventure  stand  before  his  mind  more 
prominently  than  anything  else.  In 
his  loneliness  he  casts  about  for  some 
sort  of  amusement  ;  he  must  find 
something  to  divert  his  thoughts;  and 
he  resolves  to  try  angling.  When  he 
arrives  at  the  pond,  he  discovers  his 
first  mistake — he  had  forgotten  to  get 
bait,  but  happily  he  saw  a  gentleman 
some  distance  up  the  pond,  and  forth- 
with set  out  to  borrow.  Bait  secured 
and  hooks  arranged,  he  fishes  ear- 
nestly, but  in  vain.  The  fish  get  the 
bait,  but  he  fails  to  get  the  fish.  While 
at  school  he  had  learned  to  put  on  a 
good  deal  of  style.  As  his  legs  were 
not  large  enough  to  fill  up  his  panta- 
loons, he  ordered  the  pantaloons  cut  to 
fit  his  legs  ;  his  shoes  were  of  the  latest 
pattern  ;  he  wore  the  cravat  of  the 
season  ;  and  his  hat  was  "all  the  go/' 
Thus  attired  sitting  upon  the  bank  a 
fearful  stillness  creeps  over  him.  The 
sun  is  near  the  meridian  ;  across  the 
pond  far  up  the  hill  the  shimmering 
is  visible  ;  the  cows  have  gathered  un- 
der the  shady  trees  with  only  the  flies 
to  disturb  their  meditations  ;  and  the 
sheep  have  crouched  by  the  fence  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  sun  and  the 
gnats.  The  pond  seems  to  be  desert- 
ed.   No  sound  is  heard  save  the  oc- 
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casional  tinkling  of  a  bell,  or  the  splash 
of  some  restless  fish.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  pond  stands  an  old  dead  tree, 
around  which  has  grown  a  dense  clus- 
ter of  willows.  Surely  the  fish  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  such  a  cool  retreat. 
So  he  procures  a  bateau,  collects  his 
tackle,  and  starts  for  this  place.  But 
Brown  was  a  novice  at  rowing,  and 
would  not  have  ventured  so  much,  if 
any  one  had  been  looking  on  ;  but 
thinking  himself  to  be  alone,  and  wish- 
ing to  experiment  with  the  oar  a  little, 
for  Miss  E.,  his  lady  love,  had  invited 
him  to  take  a  boat-ride  with  her,  he- 
pushed  off  and  steered  as  .  est  he  could 
for  this  shady  nook.  The  water  being 
still  he  made  good  progress  and  soon 
reached  the  spot,  and  when  near  the 
old  tree,  he  thought  he  would  pull  up 
to  it  and  stay  his  boat  ;  he  reaches 
out  for  it,  but  is  not  near  enough  to 
touch  it  ;  he  leans  forward,  and  just  as 
he  lays  hold  of  it,  he  kicks  the  boat 
from  under  him,  loses  his  hold  upon 
the  tree,  and  down  he  goes  into  the 
water.  What  a  dilemma  he  is  in  ! 
His  boat  is  drifting  away  in  one  di- 
rection, and  his  new  hat  in  another, 
while  he  can  barely  keep  his  head 
above  water.  He  makes  the  best  use 
he  can  of  what  little  art  he  has  in 
swimming,  and  after  much  fatigue  he 
overtakes  his  boat  and  clambers  into 
it.  He  then  rows  through  the  burn- 
ing sunshine  bareheaded  after  his  hat, 
and,  having  obtained  it,  pulls  for  the 
shore.  Here  he  fastens  the  bateau, 
and  having  gathered  together  his  fish- 
ing tackle,  sets  out  for  home.  His 
face  and  hands  are  blistered,  and  his 
clothes  are  ruined  ;  and  wearied,  wet, 
and  hungry,  and  thoroughly  satisfied 


with  angling,  he  reaches  home  just  af- 
ter dinner. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  Brown 
amused  himself  as  much  as  possible 
by  reading  and  sleeping.  He  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  Miss  E., 
and  as  the  appointed  day  drew  near 
he  became  more  anxious  to  see  his  af- 
fianced. That  was  not  a  day  of  tele- 
phones, telegraph  lines,  and  railroads, 
at  least  in  his  section,  so  he  was  com- 
pelled to  travel  by  stage.  The  hour 
arrives,  the  driver  sounds  his  bugle, 
Brown  enters  the  coach,  which  he  finds 
empty,  and  muses  for  a  while  in  silence. 
But  his  spirits  are  buoyant,  and  he 
finds  the  silence  oppressive,  so  he  asks 
for  the  privilege  of  occupyng  a  seat 
on  the  box  with  the  sturdy  old  driver, 
preferring  a  droll  companion  to  none. 
The  coachman  was  quite  an  old  man 
and  amused  Brown  very  much  with 
recitals  of  his  youthful  adventures 
and  hairbreadth  escapes  from  Indians 
and  wild  beasts.  But  the  sun  shone 
very  hot,  and  ere  it  had  reached  the 
meridian,  Brcwn  returned  to  the  coach, 
longing  for  the  end  of  his  journey. 
He  ate  his  lunch,  and  would  have  en- 
joyed his  usual  siesta  but  for  the  un- 
merciful jolting  of  the  vehicle.  He 
has  grown  very  impatient,  and  cannot 
for  the  life  of  him  conceive  how  the 
driver  can  stay  in  such  a  cheerful 
mood.  Finally  he  reaches  his  desti- 
nation, the  coach  stops,  and  he  alights. 

The  house  where  Mr.  E.  lived  was 
situated  upon  an  elevation  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  road.  A 
broad  avenue  led  up  to  it  through  an 
extensive  grove  of  oak,  maple,  and 
hickory,  then  cfothed  in  their  deepest 
foliage.    The  avenue  had  been  graded 
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and  gravelled,  and  the  flinty  pebbles 
glistened  brightly  in  the  evening  sun- 
shine ;  it  was  also  hedged  with  rose- 
bushes, many  of  which  were  in  full 
bloom.  Passing  up  the  vista  we  find 
a  profusion  of  evergreens  and  flowers. 
In  front  of  the  portico  is  a  grass  plat, 
heart-shaped,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  geraniums  and  tulips.  Starting 
at  the  little  front  gate  two  walks  lead 
off  serpentinely  among  the  rich  shrub- 
bery to  summer-houses,  one  on  each 
side.  The  walks  around  the  plat  unite 
again  and  pass  under  an  arch  covered 
with  eglantine,  jasmine  and  honey- 
suckle. 

As  Brown  approaches  the  house  his 
heart  swells  and  rises  up  into  his 
throat,  but  the  aromatic  zephyrs  calm 
his  perturbed  spirit,  and  he  enters  the 
parlor  with  sufficient  self-complacency. 
Miss  E.  comes  in  and  greets  him 
warmly;  and  the  evening  is  passed 
very  pleasantly.  Of  course  no  one 
who  has  never  experienced  it  can  con- 
ceive of  the  joys  of  an  engaged  cou- 
ple under  circumstances  so  favorable, 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  desist  from  fur- 
ther remarks  upon  the  pleasure  of  that 
evening. 

On  the  following  day,  after  having 
breakfasted,  Miss  E.  proposed  that 
they  take  a  morning  ride.  Two  fine 
horses,  well  caparisoned,  were  brought 
out,  and  with  Brown's  assistance  Miss 
E.  sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle,  he 
mounted  his  restless  steed,* and  they 
cantered  off  with  gay  and  cheerful 
spirits.  Not  over  mountains,  around 
the  peaks,  and  through  the  glens,  with 
stumbling  steeds  and  broken  girths 
and  romantic  scenes ;  but  over  the 
meadows  and  through  the  cornfields. 
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Here  is  quiet  beauty.  The  sun  had 
arisen  in  all  his  splendor,  and  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven  was  unmarrqd  by  a 
single  cloud.  Brown  is  in  exuberant 
spirits  this  morning.  Nature  seems  to 
be  at  her  best.  And  as  they  proceed 
through  the  meadows  they  hear  from 
the  adjoining  fields  the  rythmical 
rustle  of  the  scythe  cutting  down  the 
yellow  grain. 

The  meadows  are  soon  left  behind, 
and'  they  are  now  passing  through  a 
dense  forest.  The  road  is  level,  and 
the  sunshine  is  almost  wholly  exclud- 
ed by  the  abundant  foliage  of  elms 
and  oaks,  which  have  interlaced  their 
branches  overhead  in  a  long  Gothic- 
like arch.  Very  ,  soon,  however,  they 
leave  the  main  road,  and  turning  to 
the  right  pass  on  in  single  file  a  short 
distance  where  they  alight,  and  walk 
down  to  "  Lover's  Retreat," — a  name 
indicating  the  loveliness  of  the  place. 
Tradition  also  holds  that  the  place  is 
enchanted.  On  the  left  bank  of  a 
little  brook,  whose  waters,  after  leap- 
ing from  bowlder  to  bowlder,  plunge 
into  an  eddying  p'ool,  and  then  are  lost 
in  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  around 
which  birds  of  various  hues  have  gath- 
ered, and,  flitting  about,  pour  forth 
their  sweetest  strains,  and  where  on 
the  ground  may  be  seen  the  dancing 
specks  of  light  and  shade  as  the  sun- 
light pierces  through  the  overhanging 
foliage,  is  an  arcade  of  solid  granite, 
covered  and  hanging  with  moss. 

Having  seated  themselves  upon  this 
wild,  rustic  moss-cushioned  seat, — the 
mechanism  of  nature, — Miss  E.  relates 
some  of  the  strange  stories  about  this 
noted  place.  One  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  only  daughter  of  a  rich 
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aristocratic  land-owner  had  fallen  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  a  young  man 
who  had  been  employed  by  her  father 
as  an  overseer,  and  having  disclosed 
her  passion  to  the  youth,  found  it  fully 
reciprocated.  When  her  father  dis- 
covered the  mutual  attachment  he  in 
great  rage  drove  the  youth  from  his 
premises,  threatening  him  with  death 
if  ever  seen  there  again,  and  locked 
up  his  daughter  in  darkness  with  only 
bread  and  water  that  she  might  do 
penance.  But  she  resorted  to  strata- 
gem, and  feigning  forgetfulness  of  her 
lover  and  promising  to  see  him  no 
more,  she  was  liberated  and  permitted 
to  take  her  usual  horse-back  exercise, 
followed  and  watched,  however,  on  all 
occasions  by  a  faithful  slave  ;  and  in 
her  wild  ramblings  she  discovered  this 
charming  spot.  In  the  meantime  her 
lover  also  had  been  roving  in  the  for- 
est, lamenting  his  lot,  and,  trying  to 
think  of  some  plan  to  procure  the  idol 
of -his  heart,  had  often  lingered  here 
and  listened  to  the  siren  breezes  that 
his  soul  might  be  comforted.  The 
slave  being  left  always  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  retreat  to  guard  the 
horses,  the  lovers  one  day  happened 
to  meet  at  this  very  spot,  and  renewed 
their  vows  of  constancy.  Afterwards 
they  met  here  daily.  But  ere  long  the 
slave,  having  grown  suspicious,  one 
day  followed  the  lady,  and  found  the 
lovers  seated  under  this  arch.  The 
youth  was  so  enraged  that  he  rushed 
upon  him,  and  a  deadly  struggle  en- 
sued, in  which  they  rolled  over  the 
precipice  and  fell  into  the  deep  abyss. 
The  youth  was  killed  by  the  fall,  and 
the  slave  was  bruised  and  speechless. 
The  lady  with  glaring  eyes  and  a 


|  frantic  shriek  sprang  to  the  brink  of 

;  the  precipice,  and  when  she  saw  his 
upturned  face,  pallid  in  death,  she 
leaped  madly  from  the  ledge  down 
upon  her  lover's  corpse,  gasped,  and 
died.    When  the  slave  revived  and 

!  was  able  to  return  and  report  the  dis- 
aster, her  father  ordered  that  their 
bodies  should  be  burned  where  they 
had  died  ;  and  it  is  said  that  at  times 
that  mournful  shriek  mayyet  be  heard, 
and  that  the  light  of  the  pyre  may 
yet  be  seen. 

Returning  to  their  steeds  they  re- 
sume their  seats  in  the  saddle,  and  set 
out  for  home.  Not,  however,  by  the 
same  road,  but  through  the  dark  fields 
of  corn.  The  sun  has  become  quite 
hot,  and  the  corn  which  looked  so 
fresh  this  morning  while  dripping  with 
dew,  has  begun  to  wilt  under  his  burn- 
ing rays.  As  they  come  again  to  the 
harvest  fields,  they  observe  that  the 
weary  reapers  have  halted  to  cool  and 
sharpen  their  blades.  Where  in  the 
early  morning  there  was  a  waving  sea 
of  yellow  grain  the  field  is  bare,  the 

!  golden  heads  have  been  bound  into 
sheaves,  and  here  and  there  stacked 
together. 

They  have  now  reached  home,  and 
during  all  this  time  and  amid  all  the 
bright  scenes  which  they  have  wit- 
nessed, love-inspiring  though  they 
were,  Brown  had  not  been  able  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  which  concerned 
him  most.  So  he  begins  to  upbraid 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  is  left  alone,  for 
having  wasted  such  golden  opportuni- 
ties. As  we  have  said  already,  he  was 
tired  of  school,  and  intended  to  urge 
Miss  E.  to  name  an  early  day,  but  en- 
tranced by  her  beauty  and  accomplish- 
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ments  and  the  fascination  of  the 
scenery,  the  morning  had  passed  as  an 
elysian  dream. 

Miss  E.  was  a  city  belle,  who  had 
come  to  the  country  to  spend  the 
summer,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of 
her  queenly  bearing  and  beauty.  She 
had  been  admired  always,  and  was 
confident  of  her  power.  She  was  a 
coquette,  and  was  opposed  to  all  mo- 
nopolies. She  divided  her  attention 
among  a  score  of  suitors,  leading  the 
diffident  with  smiles  and  checking  the 
presumptuous  with  frowns.  Her  soft, 
black  eyes  and  clear  brunette  com- 
plexion told  of  a  nature  cold  and 
wary  ;  and  yet,  so  nearly  perfect  was 
she  in  the  art  of  making  herself  agree- 
able, and  so  evasive,  that,  as  Pope 
says, 

"  Elusive  of  the  bridal  day.  she  gives 
Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives." 

And  when  Brown  earnestly  pressed 
his  suit  that  evening,  it  was  no  task 
for  her  to  evade  a  definite  answer,  and 
he  was  even  made  to  feel  that  it  was 
the  most  proper  thing  for  him  to  wait 
until  he  had  returned  home. 

The  next  evening  had  been  set  apart 
for  their  boat  ride  ;  but  early  in  the 
morning  the  atmosphere  was  languid, 
and  by  noon  the  heat  became  oppres- 
sive. Toward  evening  one  after  an- 
other the  black  angry  clouds  loomed 
up  beyond  the  hills;  the  lightning 
here  and  there  flashed  vividly,  and  the 
distant  thunder  kept  up  an  awe-inspir- 


ing roar.  And  still  the  clouds  gath- 
ered more  thickly ;  and  against  the 
dark  background  thus  formed  the 
lightning  played  its  wildest  freaks,  and 
the  forked  bolts  blazed  earthward. 
The  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and 
the  storm  continued  far  into  the  night. 

Instead  of  a  boat  ride,  then,  Brown 
was  kept  indoors  all  the  afternoon 
and  evening.  And  early  next  morn- 
ing, with  a  sad  heart,  he  bade  Miss  E. 
good-bye,  and  joined  company  once 
more  with  the  jolly  old  stage-driver. 
But  this  time  many  sweet  memories 
filled  his  mind  and  heart,  and  though 
other  travellers  were  in  the  coach, 
Brown  was  not  much  inclined  to  con- 
versation. He  arrived  at  home,  and 
waited  with  inexpressible  anxiety  for 
a  letter  from  Miss  E. ;  for  she  had 
promised  to  give  a  final  response  to 
his  urgent  solicitations,  which  he  sup- 
posed, poor  fellow,  would  be  to  name 
the  day  for  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials.  The  letter  came.  And  oh  ! 
what  woe  it  brought  to  Brown.  In- 
stead of  naming  the  day,  it  contained 
the  following  words:  "All  between 
us,  except  friendship,  must  forever 
end."  To  Miss  E.  the  writing  of  this 
was  only  the  consciousness  that  it 
would  add  one  more  to  her  list  of  vic- 
tims; but  to  him  it  meant  banish- 
ment, for  very  soon  he  set  out  for  the 
wilds  of  the  West.  And  there  we  must 
leave  him. 

B.  R.  Inkley. 
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[An  Essay  read  before  the  Wake  Forest  Missionary  Society,  Feb.  7,  1886.] 


During  the  spring  of  1&67,  the 
United  States  Senate  was  the  scene  of 
a  stormy  debate  over  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  with  Russia  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Alaska.  Upon  that  occasion 
Hon.  Chas.  Sumner  delivered  one  of 
his  finest  and  most  eloquent  orations. 
As  he  unfolded  the  resources  of  that 
vast  land,  distant  and  unknown,  even 
learned  men  listened  with  eager  in- 
terest. As  he  spoke  of  its  grand  pos- 
sibilities, every  heart  was  thrilled,  and 
the  determined  opposition  of  many 
was  overcome.  And  so  on  the  1 8th 
of  October,  1867,  Russian  America,  or 
Alaska,  was  formerly  turned  over  to 
the  United  States,  upon  the  payment 
of  $7,200,000. 

The  interest  that  had  been  awaken- 
ed at  the  time  of  the  heated  debate 
in  the  Senate  soon  died  away,  and  the 
American  people  almost  lost  sight  of 
their  new  possession,  or  only  occasion- 
ally spoke  of  it  as  "  Secretary  Seward's 
folly."  This  was  not  unexpected  to 
that  great  statesman,  nor  did  it  shake 
his  confidence  in  the  value  of  that 
country  ;  for,  when  he  had  retired  to 
private  life,  he  was  one  day  asked, 
"  Mr.  Seward,  what  do  you  consider 
the  most  important  act  of  your  offi- 
cial life?"  He  unhesitatingly  replied, 
"  The  purchase  of  Alaska."  The  old 
statesman  was  right.  It  was  his  crown- 
ing glory  to  have  added  a  new  empire 
to  his  country's  domain  ;  for  it  is,  as 
its  name  signifies,  an  empire  of  itself, 


Alaska  being  a  corruption  of  the  na- 
tive word  which  means,  "  a  great  coun- 
try or  continent."  ^ 

And  indeed  it  is  a  great  country,  cov- 
ering over  580,000  square  miles,  an  area 
equal  to  the  original  thirteen  States 
with  the  great  north-west  territory 
added, — or,  in  other  words,  as  large  as 
all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  north  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  Accord- 
ing to  a  celebrated  geographer,  the 
island  of  Attu  in  Alaska  is  as  far  west 
of  San  Francisco  as  the  coast  of  Maine 
is  east  of  that  city  ;  or  San  Francisco 
is  the  great  middle  city  between  the 
extreme  east  and  west  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  been  computed  that 
the  shore  line  up  and  down  the  bays 
and  around  the  islands  measures  25,000 
miles,  which,  if  extended  in  a  straight 
line,  would  belt  the  globe. 

Now,  how  many  of  us  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  this  wondrous  land 
of  ours, — this  part  of  our  own  Re- 
public. Would  you  imagine  that  it 
is  the  finest  grazing  country  in  the 
world,  that  cattle  thrive  better  there 
than  in  our  boasted  Oregon, — that  our 
well  known  blue-grass  grows  near  Fort 
Wrangell,  Alaska,  six  feet  in  height, 
and  some  even  as  high  as  seven? 
What  would  you  suppose  to  be  the 
climate  of  this  north-land  ?  Is  it  cold 
or  hot  ?  Every  one  of  you  would  an- 
swer, cold  of  course,  because  it  is  250 
farther  north  than  we  are.    And  so 
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you  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  learn 
that  the  climate  of  lower  Alaska, 
where  the  largest  cities  are,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Kentucky.  At  Sitka,  the 
the  chief  city,  the  thermometer  runs 
up  as  high  as  100  in  summer,  and  falls 
just  about  to  o  in  the  coldest  weather. 

To  the  traveller,  this  country  is  as 
interesting  ^nd  pleasant  as  Switzer- 
land or  own  "  Land  of  the  sky,"  for 
in  summer  the  fields  and  woods  are 
decked  in  carpets  of  green,  and  paint- 
ed with  as  many-colored  flowers  as  our 
own  Sunny  South.  Vegetation  is  al- 
most as  rank  as  in  the  torrid  zone. 
Mile  after  mile  of  level  prairie 
stretches  out  as  if  to  meet  the  hori- 
zon, reminding  one  of  old  ocean's  bil- 
lows, as  the  grass,  reaching  to  a  man's 
waist,  falls  and  rises  like  the  waves 
stirred  by  the  breezes.  Vast  forests 
of  timber  cover  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  these  will  no  doubt,  as 
Mr.  Seward  predicted,  be  the  great 
lumber  yards  from  whence  the  world 
will  be  supplied  with  timber  ;  for  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  years  when 
the  forests  of  Maine,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin  will  be  denuded  of  their 
best,  timber.  Then  the  county  will 
appreciate  those  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  timber  that  densely  cover  the 
south-eastern  section  of  Alaska. 

Winter  in  southern  Alaska  is  pleas- 
ant, as  has  been  said,  but  the  northern 
region  is  the  land  of  ice  and  snow. 
Some  one  has  beautifully  said,  "  Na- 
ture has  here  graven  her  image  in  such 
colossal  characters  that  man  seems  to 
move  amid  an  ocean  frozen  rigid  by 
the  lapse  of  time, — frozen  into  those 
things  we  call  mountains,  rivers,  prai- 
ries, and  forests  ;  rivers  whose  single 


lengths  roll  through  twice  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  shore  line, — mountains 
rent  by  rivers,  ice-topped,  glacier-scar- 
red, impassable.  In  summer,  a  land 
of  sound, — a  land  echoing  with  the 
voices  of  birds,  the  ripple  of  running 
water,  the  mournful  music  of  the  wav- 
ing branch.  In  winter,  a  land  of  si- 
lence, its  great  rivers  glimmering  in  the 
moonlight,  wrapped  in  their  shrouds 
of  ice,  its  still  forests  weird  and  spec- 
tral against  the  aurora-lighted  sky." 
It  is  the  region  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain peaks  in  the  United  States,  some 
of  them  rising  from  the  water's  edge 
rear  their  crowned  summits  in  the 
skies.  Here,  too,  is  seen  the  frequent 
track  of  the  avalanche  cutting  a  broad 
road  from  mountain  top  to  waters' 
edge,  and  beautiful  cascades  born  of 
glaciers  or  the  overflow  of  high  lakes 
pouring  over  mountain  peaks,  or  "  glid- 
ing like  a  silver  ribbon  down  their 
rugged  sides."  Here  are  found  the 
largest  volcanoes  in  the  upper  Rocky 
range.  There  is  a  native  tradition  con- 
cerning one  of  the  most  noted  of 
these,  now  extinct  however,  that  is 
quite  amusing.  They  say  that  the 
first  Indian  pair  lived  peaceably  to- 
gether for  a  long  time  ;  but  on  an  un- 
lucky day  a  family  jar  occurred,  some- 
thing quite  unusual  we  are  led  to  infer, 
and  the  husband  and  wife  grew  very 
angry  with  each  other.  For  this  the 
man  was  changed  to  a  wolf,  and  the 
woman  to  a  raven.  The  transformed 
woman  flew  down  into  the  open  crater 
of  this  volcano,  lit  on  a  stump,  and  is 
now  holding  the  earth  on  her  wings. 
When  there  is  thunder  and  lightning 
around  the  summit,  it  is  only  the  wolf 
giving  vent  to  his  rage  while  he  is  try- 
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ing  to  pull  the  raven  off  the  stump. 
It  would  be  a  great  calamity  if  she 
were  to  lose  her  grip ;  for  then  the 
world  would  be  upset  and  all  who  live 
upon  it  would  perish.  So  whenever  it 
thunders  the  natives  pound  on  the 
floor  of  their  huts  *to  encourage  the 
raven  to  hold  on  to  the  stump. 

But  what  of  these  natives  that  in- 
habit this  mystical  land, — their  cus- 
toms, their  habits,  and  above  all  their 
religious  views  and  tendencies. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  approximated, 
there  is  a  native  population  in  Alaska 
of  34,019,  made  up  of  several  distinct 
races;  from  the  little  Eskimo  of  the 
north  to  the  well  formed  six-foot  In- 
dian of  the  south,  and  they  differ  as 
much  in  their  intellects  and  habits  as 
they  do  in  their  stature. 

The  Indians  live  in  villages  of  from 
three  hundred  to  six  hundred  and 
eight  hundred  inhabitants.  They  are 
governed  by  chiefs  who  sit  in  council 
together.  Their  houses  are  built  with 
only  one  room,  and  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  feet  square,  without  a  window, 
the  only  openings  being  a  small  door 
for  entrance,  and  a  hole  in  the  roof 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The 
door  is  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
ground  level,  and  opens  inside  upon  a 
broad  platform  which  extends  around 
the  four  sides.  The  platform  contains 
their  rolls  of  blankets,  bedding,  and 
other  stores.  In  the  centre  the  ground 
is  left  bare,  and  here  the  fire  is  made, 
the  smoke  ascending  through  the  hole 
in  the  roof.  As  in  all  barbarous  lands 
the  heaviest  burdens  and  greatest  deg- 
radation fall  upon  women,  so  in  sec- 
tions of  Alaska  they  are  treated  as 


dogs.  From  early  childhood  they  are 
accustomed  to  every  kind  of  drudgery 
and  oppression.  Many  Indian  moth- 
ers, to  save  their  daughters  from  their 
own  wretched  lives,  take  them  into 
the  woods  and  stuff  grass  into  their 
mouths  and  leave  them  to  die.  The 
worthy  husband  and  lord  makes  his 
wife  do  all  the  work  while  he  looks 
lazily  on,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a 
pipe.  The  women  are  inferior  in  looks 
to  the  men, — the  result  of  their  harsh 
treatment,  no  doubt.  All  through 
that  vast  land  wretched  woman  is 
systematically  oppressed  and  made 
prematurely  old  in  bearing  man's  bur- 
dens as  well  as  her  own.  Said  a  great 
chief,  "  Women  are  made  to  labor. 
One  of  them  can  haul  as  much  as  two 
men."  The  husband's  power  over 
them  is  unlimited.  He  can  torture 
or  put  them  to  death  at  will. 

Sometimes  upon  the  death  of  the 
husband  one  or  more  of  his  wives  (for 
they  are  polygamists)  are  put  to  death 
so  that  he  may  have  some  one  to  wait 
on  him  in  the  next  world.  And  yet 
girls  of  that  country  adorn  themselves 
so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
marriageable  young  men,  so  anxious 
are  they  to  get  married.  When  they 
(the  girls)  have  reached  that  age  when 
their  parents  desire  them  to  marry, 
the  lower  lip  is  pierced  and  a  silver 
pin  inserted,  the  flat  head  of  the  pin 
being  in  the  mouth  and  the  pin  pro 
jecting  through  the  lip  over  the  chin 
Many  of  them,  men  as  well  as  wome" 
wear  a  silver  ring  in  the  nose  as  wel 
as  in  the  ears.  The  latter  barbarous 
custom  has  extended  all  over  the 
United  States;  and  possibly  the  other 
would  be  adopted  but  for  the  conse- 
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quent  interference  with  kissing,  a  cus- 
tom not  practised  in  Alaska. 

Their  courting  and  marriage  cus- 
toms are  quite  novel  and  perhaps  will 
be  interesting  to  some.  We  are  told 
that  when  a  man  desires  a  wife,  he 
simply  sends  a  message  to  that  effect 
to  the  parents  of  the  girl  whom  he  de- 
sires. If  he  receives  a  favorable  an- 
swer, he  sends  as  many  presents  as  he 
can  procure.  On  the  appointed  day, 
he  goes  to  the  father's  house  and  sits 
down  on  the  door-step,  with  his  back 
to  the  house.  The  relatives  who  have 
assembled  then  sing  a  marriage  song, 
at  the  close  of  which  furs  and  calico 
are  laid  across  the  floor,  and  the  girl 
is  escorted  over  them  and  takes  her 
seat  for  the  first  time  by  the  side  of 
the  man.  Dancing,  singing,  and  eating 
are  kept  up  by  the  guests  until  they 
are  tired.  In  these  festivities,  the 
couple  take  no  part.  They  then  fast 
for  two  days;  and,  after  a  slight  re- 
past, fast  two  days  longer.  Four 
weeks  afterward  they  are  recognised 
as  man  and  wife.  Perhaps  if  there 
were  more  fasting  upon  similar  occa- 
sions among  our  own  people,  there 
would  be  fewer  divorces  and  more 
happy  couples. 

After  marriage  the  silver  pin  is  re- 
moved from  the  woman's  lip  and  a 
larger  plug  placed  in  its  place,  and, 
as  she  grows  older,  larger  ones  are  in- 
serted ;  so  that  an  old  woman  may 
have  one  of  these  ornaments  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  only  reason 
that  I  can  conceive  for  their  having 
such  customs  is  to  keep  the  married 
.woman  from  talking  too  much.  As 
she  grows  older,  her  volubility  is  sup- 
posed to  increase  ;  hence  the  increase 


in  the  size  of  the  ornament  in  her  lip. 

These  people  have  a  religion  of 
their  own,  as  all  races  have,  even 
though  they  be  ever  so  unintelligent 
and  savage.  Theirs  is  a  feeble  poly- 
theism, we  are  told  ;  and  they  believe 
in  a  great  variety  of  spirits  both  good 
and  evil.  None  of  them  are  regarded 
as  supreme,  however,  nor  have  the 
majority  any  idea  of  a  deity,  a  state 
of  future  reward  or  punishment,  or 
any  system  of  morality  whatever. 

"  Thick  black  clouds  portentous  of 
evil  hang  threateningly  over  the 
savage  Alaskian  during  his  whole  life. 
Genii  murmur  in  the  flowing  river;  in 
the  rustling  branches  of  trees  are 
heard  the  breathings  of  the  gods  ; 
goblins  dance  in  the  vapory  twilight, 
and  demons  howl  in  the  darkness. 
All  these  spirits  are  evil  to  man,  so 
that  they  must  be  propitiated  by  gifts 
and  prayers  and  sacrifices ;  and  the 
religious  worship  of  some  of  the  tribes 
includes  practices  which  are  frightful 
in  their  atrocity." 

Cremation  is  the  popular  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  dead,  though  some 
tribes  raise  the  dead  body  in  the  air 
on  poles  and  let  it  remain  there. 
When  a  husband  dies  his  wife,  or 
wives,  must  cast  themselves  on  the 
funeral  pile  and  there  remain  till  their 
hair  is  burned  from  their  heads,  if 
they  are  then  able  to  rise  they  stand 
by  the  fire  and  keep  their  hands  in 
the  flame  till  the  body  of  their  hus- 
band is  consumed.  Their  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  religion  are  too  many 
and  elaborate  to  relate  here. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  our  work  as  a  nation 
and  as  Christians.    What    has  been 
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done  for  Alaska  in  the  way  of  civili- 
zing and  christianizing  the  native  pop- 
ulation ?  We  must  remember  that 
Alaska  is  not  a  burden  on  our  hands  ; 
for  it  costs  our  government  nothing; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  two  small 
islands  off  its  coast  are  rented  to  a  Fur 
Company  for  $55,000  a  year  and  a 
royalty  on  the  furs  taken  of  $262,500 
each  year,  so  that  up  to  date  our 
government  has  about  recovered  what 

o 

was  paid  for  that  country.  Now,  what 
is  the  government  doing  for  this  part 
of  our  domain  ?  Not  one  thing  worthy 
of  note.  It  was  a  sad  thing,  in  some 
respects,  for  the  natives  when  Russia 
relinquished  Alaska  to  us;  for  Russia 
did  take  some  interest  in  the  people, 
while  the  United  States  does  not.  On 
the  30th  of  June,  1793,  the  Empress 
Catharine  of  Russia  issued  an  im- 
perial order  that  missionaries  should 
be  sent  to  her  American  colonies.  In 
accordance  with  this  order,  eleven 
monks  sailed  from  Russia  to  Alaska, 
and  in  1869  the  Greek  church  claimed 
12,140  members.  The  Russian  Fur 
Company  contributed  toward  the  sup- 
port of  this  mission  $6,600  annually; 
from  other  sources  enough  was  con- 
tributed to  make  $10,000.  The  first 
school  was  established  in  1792  and 
taught  the  Russian  language,  arith- 
metic, and  religion.  In  1839  a  girl's 
school  was  established  for  orphans. 
In  1 841.  an  ecclesiastical  school  was 
opened  at  Sitka,  teaching  the  rites  of 
the  Greek  church.  In  i860  a  colonial 
school  was  opened.  But  when  in  1867 
this  vast  territory  was  turned  over  to 
the  United  States,  the  schools  were 
suspended  and  the  ministers  of  the 
churches    returned    to    Russia,  thus 


I  leaving  the  field  open  for  the  Ameri- 
i  can  churches  to  enter  in  and  possess 
!  the  land  for  Christ.    And  in  response 
!  to  that  call  it  was  expected  that  the 
I  churches  of  the  United  States,  with 
I  their  pure  religion  and  greater  conse- 
j  cration,  would  send  in  more  efficient 
I  agencies  than  Russia  had  done.  But 
I  ten    years    rolled    around    and  the 
j  churches    did    nothing.     Ten  years 
passed    and    hundreds    of  immortal 
souls,  who  had  never  so  much  as  heard 
that  there  was  a  Savior,  were  hurried 
to  judgment  from  a  Christian  land. 
Ten  years  came  and  faded  into  the 
cycles  of  the  past,  and  thousands  were 
left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition,  and  form  habits  that  will 
keep  them  away  from  the  Gospel,  if 
it  should  be  offered  to  them.    It  is 
true  that  from  1869  to  1877  several 
efforts  were  made  by  both  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  to  have  a  mission- 
ary sent  to  Alaska,  but  without  any 
success. 

By  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Vincent 
Colyer,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners,  Congress  appro- 
priated $50,000  for  educational  pur- 
poses ;  but  no  one  was  found  who 
would  administer  the  fund,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  not  used.  u  God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way  his  won- 
ders to  perform,"  so  we  are  told,  and 
it  has  not  been  better  exemplified 
than  in  Alaska;  for  after  the  failure 
of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  Christians 
to  send  a  missionary  to  that  country, 
it  was  left  to  a  party  of  nine  Indians 
to  start  the  Christian  movement  in 
that  benighted  land.  The  Indians  • 
went  in  the  spring  of  1867  from 
British  America,  where  they  had  been 
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taught  the  Gospel  by  English  mission- 
aries, to  Fort  Wrangell  to  obtain 
work.  Unlike  many  who  leave  home 
for  strange  places,  they  carried  their 
religion  with  them,' and  they  met  to- 
gether for  worship  as  was  their  cus- 
tom when  at  home.  And  thus,  through 
these  nine  uneducated  Indians,  mis- 
sions were  commenced  in  the  Terri- 
tory. These  men  determined  to  build 
a  church  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  whites  they  did  so,  and  an  Indian 
did  the  preaching. 

On  the  ioth  of  August,  1877,  Mrs. 
McFarland,  a  noble  woman,  landed  in 
Alaska  to  begin  Presbyterian  missions. 
To  follow  this  Christian  lady  and  the 
others  who  have  since  joined  her  in 
her  nine  years  of  labor,  would  be  too 
long  a  story  for  recital  now,  interest- 
ing as  it  is.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
work  has  prospered  far  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations, though  hampered  greatly 
by  lack  of  funds  and  assistance. 

There  are  now  in  Alaska  four  or  five 
Presbyterian  churches,  some  ten  or 
twelve  Russian-Greek  churches,  be- 
sides four  or  five  schools  for  girls  and 
boys.  The  people  who  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  religion  have 
been  wonderfully  changed;  where 
once  they  lived  in  huts  and  wore  the 
dress  that  nature  gave  them,  now  they 
live  in  nice  frame  houses,  provided 
with  the  simpler  furnishings  of  civili- 
zation ;  and  on  Sabbath  and  festal  oc- 
casions the  men  dress  in  broadcloth 
suits  and  calfskin  boots,  the  women  in 


calico  and  silk  dresses  modelled  after 
the  fashion  plates  received  from  San 
Francisco.  They  wear  no  bangs  as  yet, 
though  they  may  get  them  later  on. 

In  one  little  town  of  266  inhabit- 
ants, $7,000  were  raised  to  build  a 
church.  Can  we  equal  or  surpass  that  ? 
They  learn  our  language  quickly,  and 
long  for  teachers  ;  and  the  christian- 
izing of  them  is,  with  God's  blessing, 
simply  a  matter  of  men  and  money. 
They  are  like  fields  white  for  the  har- 
vest. They  have  become  convinced 
that  the  Lord  is  the  true  God,  and 
many  are  beginning  .in  the  simplicity 
of  ignorance,  yet  with  earnestness  and 
faith  to  pray  for  light,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength.  Many  an  Indian  has 
buried  his  old  heart  in  the  ground,  and 
left  there  his  old  ways.  From  many 
a  wigwam,  where  but  a  short  while 
ago  charms  were  reverenced  and  de- 
mons invoked,  now  ascend  with  un- 
failing regularity  the  songs  and  peti- 
tions.of  awakened  men.  Childish  lips 
have  learned  to  lisp  "  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  and  adults  to 
sing  "  What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus." 
Cannibalism  and  cruel  savagery  have 
given  place  to  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
a  Savior  suited  to  the  Indian's  deep- 
est need.  Souls  have  been  saved  and 
Christian  churches  formed.  How  they 
long  for  teachers  and  missionaries. 
They  say,  "  How  long  before  a  mis- 
sionary comes?    How  long?" 

W.  J.  Sholar. 
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Friend,  you  have  heard  of  Ezekiel's 
rock,  have  you  not  ?  I  am  almost  sure 
you  have.  Why,  Ezekiel ! — everybody 
knows  his  story;  how  his  sweetheart 
killed  him.  "  Never  heard  it  "?  Look 
here,  th'at  is  strange.  Although  I 
don't  remember  ever  to  have  seen  the 
facts  recorded  in  history,  I  thought 
every  one  almost  had  heard  of  this  in- 
cident, and  the  curious  circumstances 
attaching  to  it.  Well,  then,  here's  a 
good  place  for  me  to  do  the  world  a 
little  favor  by  inserting  a  part  of  his- 
tory heretofore  left  unheeded.  True, 
'tis  not  very  long,  and  yet  it  might  be 
made  long  without  much  difficulty  by 
simply  introducing  a  little  fiction. 
As  I  am  going  to  turn  historian 
though,  it  is  out  of  my  sphere  to  sup- 
ply what  I  cannot  substantiate,  for 
some  one  else  who  knows  more  about 
this  story  than  I  do  might  prove  my 
statement  false,  and  then  I  would  be 
in  a  pickle. 

To  make  a  short  story  short,  then, 
Ezekiel  was  a  very  unfortunate  man — 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of 
those  whom  fate  loves  to  "  play  at 
dice  "  with,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been 
poor,  and  in  his  poverty  proud  ;  but 
above  all  the  strokes  of  adversity,  the 
most  miserable  and  fatal  was,  that  he 
fell  in  love /  Just  think  of  it !  and  in 
your  thoughts  pity  him  (though  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  pity)  and  all  oth- 
ers of  like  nature — at  least,  all  who 
happen  to  like  ends.  But  I  must  go 
on  with  my  story,  and  relate  what  I 
would  might  be  left  untold.  One 


'$  ROCK. 


evening  he  prevailed  upon  his  sweet- 
heart to  take  a  walk  with  him.  After 
gathering  flowers  along  the  river  banks 
for  some  time,  they  came  to  a  large 
rock  which  juts  out  into  the  river  and 
is  said  to  be  a  hundred  feet  high. 
Here  he  determined  to  risk  his  fate,' 
and  told  again,  as  he  often  had  done 
before,  his  love,  pleading  for  a  return 
of  the  same,  but  all  in  vain.  Finding 
his  efforts  futile,  his  love  unrecipro- 
cated, and  himself  rejected,  he  unfold- 
ed to  her  his  last  proposition,  which 
was,  that,  unless  she  would  promise  to 
be  his  bride,  hers  would  be  a  watery 
grave.  Why  will  women  force  men  to 
such  rash  determinations?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  cannot  love  them  that  thus 
they  spurn  and  scatter  to  the  wind 
the  most  sacred  of  human  feelings? 
Why  is  it  that  they,  who  have  so  much 
influence  over  man,  are  not  able  in 
such  cases  to  rule  themselves?  I,  of 
course,  will  not  try  to  answer  these 
momentous  questions,  but  proceed 
with  facts.  Having  laid  before  her 
his  resolve  and  her  alternative  (which, 
no  doubt,  he  considered  a  fair  one), 
he  turned  his  back  a  moment  for  some 
purpose,  when  the  affrighted  girl 
springing  forward  pushed  him  from  the 
rock,  thus  unexpectedly  to  try  the 
great  future. 

Here  ends  the  story  of  Ezekiel  and 
his  unfortunate  love  ;  no  history  (as 
it  seems)  hands  down  his  name,  either 
as  a  great  philanthropist,  or  murderer, 
and  there  is  nought  to  remind  us  that 
such  a  man  ever  lived,  save  what  is 
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found  in  legend.  His  sweetheart,  too, 
is  dropped  right  here — her  praises 
alike  with  her  curses  left  unsung  by 
poets. 

Living  within  15  miles  of  this  rock 
and  having  always  heard  the  strange 
story  connected  with  it,  it  was  my  de- 
sire from  childhood  to  pay  it  a  visit, 
but  I  never  had  that  pleasure  until 
some  few  years  ago,  when  a  party  of 
us  made  up  what  is  styled  by  Mrs. 
Fisher  as  "the  dullest  of  all  social 
amusements" — a  picnic.  Our  num- 
ber, including  the  chaperon,  amounted 
to  nine.  It  was  about  the  last  of  May, 
when  winter  had  wholly  yielded  to 
to  the  gentle  touch  of  spring — May, 
the  month  for  lovers'  love  and  the 
praise  of  poets;  the  month  of  flowers 
and  song,  when  Nature's  great  heart 
seems  to  open  and  bid  her  children 
seek  their  alma  mater  s  home  of 
beauty,  and  list  alone  to  her  enchant- 
ing lays. 

The  morning  set  for  our  trip,  we 
were  all  up  before  day;  some  arrang- 
ing baskets,  others  getting  the  horses 
in  readiness,  all  with  one  end  in  view — 
pleasure.  Did  you  ever  go  on  a  pic- 
nic ?  If  you  never  did,  let  me  caution 
you  a  little  :  always  begin  to  get  ready 
two  weeks  before  the  appointed  time, 
for  it  takes  almost  a  thousand  and 
one  little  things  to  get  in  readiness, 
and  then  if  you  don't  mind,  some- 
thing will  be  left.  That  has  always 
been  my  experience,  and  so  it  was 
this  morning.  At  last,  though,  after 
busying  ourselves  for  a  considerable 
time  with  these  little  nothings,  we 
drove  out  of  the  yard  just  as  the  first 
streaks  of  the  rising  sun  were  gilding 
the  purple  east;  each  one  wearing  a 
4 


countenance  which  bespoke  a  heart 
buoyed  up  with  anticipation  of  a 
happy  journey,  or  rather  of  happy 
hours  after  the  journey.  I  might 
spend  some  time  in  describing  the 
beautiful  country  through  which  we 
passed,  spotted  with  green  meadows 
and  fields  of  ripening  grain.  I  might 
stop  to  point  out  some  of  the  shady 
spots  watered  by  laughing  streamlets 
on  whose  emerald  banks  Horace  would 
have  delighted  to  stretch  himself,  and 
sing  of  his  Lalage — all  this  and  more 
I  might  mention ;  but,  for  lack  of 
space,  will  refrain  from  giving  the 
minor  points,  and  hasten  onward  to 
the  more  important  ones. 

About  ten  o'clock  we  began  entering 
a  great  forest,  the  country  becoming 
more  and  more  hilly  every  hundred 
yards;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  be- 
gan thinking  we  would  be  compelled 
to  dispense  with  our  wagons,  but  I 
soon  found  that  this  was  unnecessary 
for  all  at  once  a  cry  of  "  the  Rock  ! 
the  Rock  !"  was  raised  with  almost  as 
much  enthusiasm,  I  imagine,  as  the 
men  of  Columbus  shouted  "Land!" 
I  stretched  my  eyes  as  wide  open  as 
I  could  possibly  get  them  with  safety 
to  my  optic  nerves,  but  no  "  Rock  " 
appeared.  Having  alighted,  I  with 
my  partner  followed  the  crowd  which 
proceeded  up  a  steep  hill  at  a  miracu- 
lous rate  considering  the  roughness  of 
the  road  over  which  we  had  travelled 
and  the  magical  art  that  wagon  seemed 
to  possess  of  jostling  one's  sensibili- 
ties out  of  him.  Suddenly  all  came 
to  a  halt,  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand, for  all  looked  as  if  they  were 
determined  not  to  go  another  step 
farther,  but  were  content  to  stay  a 
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day  or  such  a  matter  in  their  present 
situation.  In  a  few  minutes,  however, 
everything  was  made  clear,  for  on 
joining  our  companions,  the  river,  as 
if  by  magic,  all  in  a  moment  came  in 
view,  flowing  grandly  by  about  a 
hundred  feet  below,  and  we  were  not 
more  than  ten  feet  from  its  brink  on 
the  very  rock  from  whence  the  unlucky 
lover  had  been  dashed.  It  cannot  be 
stated  for  a  certainty,  though,  that 
this  is  the  very  rock,  for  there  are 
many  precipices  of  a  like  nature  up 
and  down  the  river  in  this  region,  some 
of  which  are  higher  than  this  one,  yet 
it  is  quite  likely  this  is  the  place.  Had 
you  not  known  you  were  on  a  rock 
you  never  would  have  recognised  it, 
for  it  was  covered  some  feet  thick  in 
soil,  which  in  addition  was  carpeted 
with'  rich  velvety  moss,  forming  as  a 
whole,  indeed,  a  very  romantic  spot. 
We  remained  for  some  time  here  in 
social  conversation  and  admiration, 
until  the  novelty  began  to  wane  some- 
what, then  began  searching  for  change 
of  scenery  and  amusement,  each  one 
as  suited  best  his  temperament.  Some, 
for  instance,  preferred  the  occupation 
of  plucking  and  arranging  into  bou- 
quets the  various  flowers  which  were 
abundant  everywhere  ;  others  not  so 
romantic  in  their  ideas,  whiled  away 
the  golden  moments  shooting  terra- 
pins and  bull-frogs,  which  were  quite 
numerous  in  the  river.  I  did  not 
strictly  belong  to  either  of  these  clas- 
ses, but  having  a  good  deal  of  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  about  me,  I  could  very 
easily  dispense  with  the  frog  chase, 
choosing  instead  to  observe  the  various 
forms  which  nature  assumes  in  this 
secluded  little  world  of  beauty, 


Now,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  table-land,  es- 
pecially on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
where  -  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be. 
Great  jagged  hills  loom  up  almost  per- 
pendicularly, which  look  like  infant 
mountains,  such  a  wild  and  grand  ap- 
pearance do  they  display  compared 
with  the  country  around.  Being  of  a 
nervous  turn  of  mind,  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  long  at  any  place,  and  so  with 
my  companion,  another  boy,  and  his 
companion,  I  mounted  and  descended 
hill  after  hill,  stopping  as  we  gained 
the  summit  of  each  to  admire  the 
beauty  unfolded  on  every  side,  but 
anon  being  enticed  onward  by  the 
bright  flowers  and  murmur  of  some 
streamlet  purling  over  its  rocky  bed 
through  the  valley  below.  After  re- 
peating this  several  times,  that  other 
boy  and  his  companion  declared  they 
were  broken  down,  and  could  not 
keep  their  breathing  apparatus  in  or- 
der long  enough  to  climb  the  hill  just 
before  us,  which  was,  indeed,  consid- 
erably taller  than  any  we  had  come  to. 
On  inquiring  of  the  immediate  sharer 
of  my  part  of  the  amusement  how 
she  felt  on  the  subject,  her  reply  was 
as  I  wished,  but  hardly  anticipated, 
that  she  was  not  at  all  tired,  and  should 
like  "  ever  so  much  "  to  climb  the  next 
hill.  So  leaving  our  fellow-travellers 
happily  seated  in  the  shade  of  a  great 
spreading  oak,  we  began  our  ascent, 
which  was  found  to  be  not  so  tedious 
after  all,  for  like  athletes  for  the  prize 
we  pressed  on  towards  the  summit, 
and  having  gained  this  point,  like 
those  who  really  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate rest,  allowed  ourselves  to  be  easy 
under  the  protection  of  the  thickly 
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matted  boughs  and  vines  which  form- 
ed a  kind  of  arch  as  if  to  shield  from 
the  sun  the  tender  beauties  which  lay 
beneath  them.  But  even  here  I  could 
not  be  content,  seeing  just  a  few  yards 
further  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  tun- 
nel in  a  solid  ledge.  Desirous  of  in- 
vestigating the  matter  farther  than  ap- 
pearances went,  we  approached  it, 
finding  as  we  did  so  that  our  visual 
organs  had  not  been  deceived,  but  that 
it  was  indeed  a  tunnel  hardly  high 
enough  for  a  person  to  stand  up  in 
without  being  scalped,  one  end  of 
which  opened  landward,  while  the 
other  terminated  at  the  very  brink  of 
the  river.  I,  boy-like,  wishing  to  "  show 
off,"  having  gone  through  it,  tried  to 
wind  around  its  base  and  gain  the 
apex,  but  just  as  I  was  pulling  myself 
up,  the  bush  to  which  I  was  holding 
suddenly  broke,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  aid  of  my  fair  com- 
panion, I,  like  my  unlucky  predecessor, 
would  have  found  a  watery  grave. 
After  this  little  incident,  my  imagi- 
native powers  began  to  grow  some- 
what more  tame,  and  I  began  to  get 
back  a  little  of  my  common-sense. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  by  using  the 
term  "  common-sense,"  that  I  became 
insensible  to  my  surroundings;  on  the 
other  hand,  I  would  convey  the  idea 
that  I  had  just  begun  to  be  apprecia- 
tive. This  was  a  place,  indeed,  where 
the  lover  of  Nature  might  "hold  com- 
munion with  her  visible  forms;  "  where 
the  poet  might  tune  his  harp,  the 
painter  learn  of  beauty.  Every- 
where innumerable  wild  flowers  were 
blooming,  the  air  redolent  with  their 
sweet  perfumes,  while  the  forest  song- 
sters were  filling  the  world  with  melo- 


dies. Adown  the  hillside  large  sharp 
rocks  could  be  seen  sticking  out  in 
Nature's  artistic  disorder,  as  if  thrown 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  the 
fury  of  some  yEtna,  over  which  the 
honeysuckles  and  ivy  clambered  for 
support.'  Looking  across  the  river, 
the  country  could  be  seen  for  miles 
stretching  away  to  the  north  in  its  bro- 
ken appearance,  relieved  by  green  pas- 
tures and  fields  of  cotton  and  corn, 
while  to  our  rear  lay  a  great  sylvan 
world  in  its  glory,  its  rich  foliage 
gently  swayed  by  the  creeping 
zephyrs. 

While  thus  we  lingered  amid  such 
scenes  moments  were  flying,  and  judg- 
ing from  an  "  inner  consciousness,"  I 
thought  it  about  dinner  time.  Now, 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  truth  than 
poetry  in  these  lines  from  Lucile  : 

"  We  may  live  without  love  ;  what  is  love  but  re- 
pining ? 

But  show  me  the  man  that  can  live  without 
dining." 

And  realizing  the  full  force  of  this 
thought,  we  bid  these  things  of  sight 
adieu  for  a  while  to  search  for  some- 
thing more  substantial.  It  seemed 
that  we  never  would  get  back  to  the 
place  where  we  left  our  companions, 
and  after  we  did  reach  the  spot,  they 
could  be  found  no  where.  "  Halloo!" 
I  shouted  not  less  than  fifty  times, 
I'm  sure,  before  I  could  call  forth  a 
faint  response  to  my  alarums.  At 
length  out  of  breath,  tired,  and  almost 
dying  of  hunger  we  found  them,  only 
to  be  told  that  a  dog  or  something 
else  had  devoured  ourdinner!  "But," 
they  added,  "  you  can  live  off  of  love." 
Now,  there  are  some  things  a  fellow 
can  stand,  but  to  be  thus  cut  out  of 
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his  dinner  when  he  is  all  but  perish- 
ing, with  his  anticipations  at  their 
zenith,  and  in  addition  to  the  calamity 
(for  it  is  a  calamity),  to  be  laughed  at 
and  put  of!  with  the  sarcastic  irony  of 
the  expression,  "  Live  off  of  love" — 
this  I  say  is  almost  unbearable ;  it 
raises  one's  latent  passions,  makes  his 
blood  boil,  his  fist  involuntarily  clencli, 
his  teeth  chatter,  and  his  hair  stand 
on  end.  That  is  the  way  it  affected 
me.  My  companion,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  girls  generally  do,  arrived  at 
the  right  conclusion  in  a  second,  viz., 
that  it  was  all  a  joke.  So  every  one 
seeing  that  I  was  the  only  "sold" 
person,  pointed  his  finger  at  me.  I, 
of  course,  felt  ashamed  of  myself 
somewhat,  but  still  I  could  not  refrain 
fro#n  wanting  to  thrash  some  one,  and 
I  had  a  mind  not  to  eat  anything  "  for 
spite."  However,  I  could  not  exactly 
get  the  consent  of  my  digestive  or- 
gans to  this  mode  of  procedure,  and 
after  moralizing  awhile  1  joined  the 
crowd,  where  they  had  retreated  to 
evade  my  fury  and  prepare  dinner, 
just  as  the  last  viand  had  been  placed 
on  a  table  of  moss  and  violets.  Amid 
a  thick  cluster  of  oaks  and  elms  at  a 
short  distance  bubbled  a  crystal 
spring,  which  flowed  off  in  a  stream 
so  silently  that  its  purling  seemed  like 
a  zephyr's  note.  I  don't  think  all  the 
glories  of  Switzerland  could  have  had 
more  charm  forme  then,  than  did  this 
spot  of  fairy-like  cast. 

Unlike  my  treatment  of  it  that  day, 
I  will  touch  lightly  on  the  dinner,  only 
remarking  that  I  ate  enough  (or 
nearly  so) ;  then  refreshing  myself  with 
a  draught  from  the  cool  spring,  al- 
lowed myself  to  stretch   beside  the 


softly-tuned  stream  to  be  rocked  for  a- 
while  by  the  musical  waves  of  dream- 
land's ocean.  Awhile,  did  I  say  ?  It 
must  have  been  a  good  long  while,  for 
on  awaking,  the  sunset  tints  were 
fading  into  purple  and  gold,  the  birds 
had  hushed  their  strains,  and  all  na- 
ture seemed  to  be  going  to  peaceful 
rest.  At  first  I  could  not  quite  realize 
my  whereabouts,  especially  as  I  was 
alone.  Seeing  a  blanket  thrown  over 
me,  however,  and  at  a  little  distance 
a  hut,  I  came  to  my  right  mind,  for  I 
remembered  that  it  was  our  intention 
to  spend  the  night ;  what  puzzled  me, 
though,  was  that  I  was  left  alone. 

Hastly  arising,  I  went  to  the  bas- 
kets, obtained  a  lunch,  and  set  off  in 
search  of  my  deserters  in  the  direction 
of  the  Rock.  Whether  it  was  caused 
by  some  dream,  or  was  a  child  of 
fancy,  I  know  not,  but  a  presentiment 
seemed  to  possess  me  of  some  impend- 
ing fatality,  Besides,  I  was  alone  in 
a  dark  wood,  going  to  a  place  where 
there  had  been  a  murder  committed. 
As  I  entered  a  thick  cluster  of  trees, 
the  stillness  was  so  oppressive  that  I 
involuntarily  held  my  breath,  and 
tried  to  catch  some  sound  of  human 
voices,  but  all  was  still  as  death.  Once 
I  had  a  notion  of  turning  back,  so 
strongly  did  the  idea  urge  itself  upon 
me  that  all  was  not  going  to  be  right ; 
yet  I  braced  myself  up,  plunged  into 
the  woods,  and  soon  reached  the  river 
without  either  being  killed  or  woun- 
ded. Working  my  way  through  the 
bushes  which  grew  along  the  banks, 
came  to  the  very  edge  of  the  rock,  an 
pulling  off  my  hat  sat  me  down  on  th 
silent  cliff. 

Twilight's   soft  tints  were  givin 
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place  to  the  moon's  pale  beauty,  and 
a  few  stars,  like  far-off  sentinels,  were 
gleaming  out.  But  wait  a  short  while. 
Ah!  how  beautiful.  The  moon's  dewy 
rays  had  dimmed  the  faint  glory  of 
departing  day,  and  over  the  river 
which  swept  majestically  by  at  my 
feet,  she  hung  serene,  flinging  on 
every  hilltop  her  mellow  light,  falling 
on  the  emerald  arch  of  the  forest  trees 
with  a  touch  far  lighter  than  the 
"  breeze  that  brushed  the  orient  dew," 
and  filling  the  world  with  light  of  un- 
speakable softness  ;  while  the  bending 
heavens  were  hung  with  brilliant 
lamps,  which  gleamed  in  their  far-off 
galaxies  as  from  the  camps  of  angels. 
The  breezes  which  floated  from  their 
forest  home,  laden  with  aromatic 
sweetness,  silently  stole  their  way  over 
the  moonlit  hills,  and  all  was  hushed 
along  the  stilly  banks,  save  the  croak- 
ing of  the  restless  frog.  But  hush  ! 
There  came  borne  on  the  stillness  of 
night,  strains  of  distant  music,  which 
was  so  sweet  that  even  the  zephyrs 
seemed  to  stop  and  listen.  Closer  and 
closer  it  came  until  the  dip  of  oars 
could  be  faintly  heard,  and  soon  the 
outlines  of  boats  were  distinctly  visi- 
ble. As  the  foremost  one  approached 
within  a  hundred  yards,  on  one  end 
of  it,  I  descried  a  young  girl  sitting, 
whom  the  fairies  might  have  mistaken 
for  Titania  herself,  so  lovely  was  she, 
with  her  tresses  let  loose  to  the  breeze,  a 
guitar  resting  on  her  lap,  and  the  moon- 
shine falling  full  upon  her  "  fair  young 
face;"  while  on  the  other  end  sat  a 
girl  and  boy,  who,  forgetful  of  his  oars, 
was  holding  instead  the  lily  hand. 
Why  was  it?  In  a  moment  a  keen 
pang — they    call    it    jealously— shot 


across  my'  breast,  which  turned  the 
music  a  moment  ago  so  sweet,  to 
harsh  discord  ;  drained  the  moon  of 
all  her  beauty,  drank  all  freshness  from 
the  breeze,  stole  the  violet's  perfume, 
plucked  all  poetry  from  nature,  and 
made  the  place  itself  a  very  wilder- 
ness ;  for  I  recognized  that  it  was  my 
■girl  whose  hand  he  was  holding,  and 
he  was  my  rival.  The  circumstances 
I  knew  nothing  of,  but  whatever  they 
might  be,  this  was  "  proof  as  strong 
as  holy  writ  "  that  she  was  smiling 
favorably  upon  him — him  whom  then 
in  my  rage  I  could  have  almost  anni- 
hilated. Ah!  then  I  fully  understood 
in  a  second  why  I  was  left  alone  sleep- 
ing. The  rascal !  'Twas  his  doing,  to 
get  the  girl  away  from  me,  take  a 
moonlight  ride  down  the  river,  and 
steal  my  pearl !  Too  proud  to  let  myself 
be  discovered,  too  proud  to  allow  him 
or  her  to  see  how  my  soul  was  racked 
with  mad,  blinding  passion,  too  proud 
then  in  all  my  weakness  to  ask  the 
succor  of  a  world,  had  it  been  my 
privilege  to  do  so,  I  retreated  into  the 
bushes  that  they  might  pass  me  unob- 
served. After  they  had  passed,  I  came 
from  my  place  of  cover,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment thoughts  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy, 
"  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  impressed  them- 
selves on  my  mind  so  strongly  that  I 
was  almost  persuaded  "  to  take  arms 
against  my  sea  of  troubles,"  and 
plunge  myself  into  eternity.  The  idea 
occurred  to  me  how  sweet  it  would  be 
just  to  sleep  forever  beneath  the 
shadow  of  that  stately  old  rock,  and 
to  be  sung  to  by  the  grand  old  river. 

Finding  that  I  had  rather  hold  on 
a  little  while  longer,  though,  I  turned 
short  around  and  retraced  my  steps  to 
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the  camping  ground.  Again  I  went  to 
the  cool  spring,  drank  deep  of  its  crys- 
tal bounty,  and  lay  me  down  by  the  un- 
impassioned  streamlet  to  learn  of  it, 
and  tutor  my  countenance  to  meet  my 
companions  boldly,  yea,  with  a  smile, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

And  this,  I  thought,  is  what  I  had 
a  presentiment  of,  is  it  ?  Ah  !  better, 
a  thousand  times  better,  that  I  had 
met  some  actual  misfortune  than  thus 
to  be  racked  in  soul,  and  unfit  for  life 
or  death.  But  perhaps  I  am  mistaken 
after  all,  and  that  was  not  my  girl,  or 
if  it  was,  may-be  that  there  was  some 
cause  for  his  holding  her  hand,  for 
which  he  was  excusable.  Suppose, 
too,  that  it  was  not  my  rival,  but  the 
girl's  brother  (for  he  was  in  the  party)  ; 
or  suppose  it  was  neither.  As  such 
thoughts  coursed  through  my  fevered 
brain,  I  began  to  get  back  to  my  for- 
mer self,  for  hope  was  again  coming 
to  life,  which  a  few  moments  lay 
crushed.  But  I  could  not  remain  in 
doubt,  I  would  know  the  truth,  and  if 
it  turned  out  as  I  first  thought,  brace 
my  nerves  up  to  bear  the  shock,  and 
no  longer  play  the  fool. 

So  for  the  second  time  I  directed 
my  steps  toward  the  rock  ;  this  time 
heedless  of  every  thing  save  knowing 
the  truth.  Just  as  I  reached  my  for- 
mer seat,  I  heard  beneath  the  ring  of 
merry  laughter,  and  on  going  a  few 
steps  down  the  river  I  saw  the  party 
sitting  in  their  boats,  which  were 
moored,  and  all  enjoying  the  moon- 
light, and  preparing  to  sing  their  good- 
night song  to  the  "Queen  of  Night." 


Reader,  my  locks  are  not  yet  sil- 
J  vered  with  age,  my  experience  not 
I  half  ripe,  nor  my  knowledge  of  the 
j  world  mature  at  all  ;  yet  I  have  one 
|  piece  of  advice  to  give  you,  which  I 
1  have  acted  on  ever  since  that  night. 
It  is  this:  Judge  not  by  appearances, 
nor  too  hastily  at  any  time.  Would 
!  you  believe  it?    Could  I  then  believe 
it  ?    That  was  my  girl  who  was  play- 
|  ing  the  guitar,  and  that  other  boy  was 
holding  his  own  girl's  hand!    I  was 
i  ashamed  to  meet  my  friends,  but  I 
could  not  stay  back  longer,  and  so  I 
j  suddenly  burst  upon  them,  who  shout- 
ed as  I  did  so,  "Why,  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle, where  do  you  hail  from  ?" 

Reader,  I  will  not  tire  you  longer. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  moonlight 
ride,  at  my  request,  was  repeated  ; 
this  time  the  fairy  queen  with  a  part- 
ner who  was  willing  to  drift  adown 
the  river  forever  with  her.  I  will  not 
carry  you  farther  into  the  minutiae, 
but  simply  say  that,  after  the  ride,  we 
betook  us  to  our  tent,  and  locked  us 
in  the  arms  of  slumber  and  of  dreams. 
Our  trip  home  was  very  enjoyable,  for 
we  were  at  liberty  to  revel  in  memory's 
"  sadly-pleasing  "  train.  Those  days, 
though,  now  are  gone,  and  sleep  alone 
in  the  eternal  past;  nor  can  I  look 
back  to  them  without  feelings  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Hand  that  guided  me  on 
that  night.  Memory  wreathes  her 
richest  garlands  around  their  hallowed 
sheen,  and  to  have  lived  without  them, 
would  be  ne'er  to  have  lived  at  all. 

George  Clarence. 
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It  is  frequently  insisted  that  we  are 
less  patriotic  than  the  people  of  an- 
cient times.  Often  do  we  hear  the 
deeds  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans 
lauded  to  the  skies,  their  patriotism 
described  as  something  marvellous ; 
and  it  seems  that  we  poor  mortals  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  this 
unpatriotic  age  will  never  cease  to 
hear  of  "  glorious  Marathon,"  "un- 
paralleled Thermopylae."  Now  I  grant 
at  once  that  the  battle  of  Marathon 
influenced  to  an  incalculable  extent 
the  general  progress  of  the  world's 
history  and  that  the  contest  at  Ther- 
mopylae was  an  important,  a  very  im- 
portant engagement ;  but  as  to  the  pa- 
triotism manifested  in  these  battles,  I 
do  contend  that  much  more  has  been 
displayed  in  battles  of  modern  date. 

Why  does  Marathon  stand  so  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  lover  of  an- 
cient times?  Ten  thousand  Greeks, 
aided  by  about  six  hundred  more  from 
Plataea,  met  and  defeated  an  army  of 
undisciplined  barbarians,  ten  times 
their  number.  How  often  in  engage- 
ments of  modern  times  has  victory 
been  gained  under  much  greater  dis- 
advantages !  Did  not  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  that  brilliant  meteor  which 
so  astounded  all  Europe  and  set  at 
naught  the  skill  and  experience  of  its 
ablest  generals,  accomplish  as  much 
before  Narva,  when  with  eight  thou- 
sand gallant  Swedes  he  utterly  over- 
threw a  disciplined  Russian  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  as  did  Miltiades 
and  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  at  Mara- 


thon ?  At  Thermopylae  three  hun- 
dred Spartans  attempted  to  withstand 
the  immense  army  of  Xerxes.  At  first 
this  does  seem  really  heroic,  an  exam- 
ple of  unparalleled  patriotism.  But 
let  us  go  a  little  further.  Among 
the  Spartans  there  was  a  law  which 
prohibited  the  Spartan  soldier  from 
leaving  on  any  account  the  post 
assigned  him  ;  he  must  either  conquer 
or  die.  Now,  who  would  not  rather 
die  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle 
than  suffer  an  ignominious  death  for 
having  left  one's  post.  Thus  it  was 
not  patriotism  simply  that  stimulated 
Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans. 

In  recent  times  patriotism  has 
reached  its  acme.  In  modern  Greece 
do  we  see  it  developed  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  in  the  ages  of  antiquity? 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  Greek  na- 
tion was  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
Greece,  the  land  of  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  statesmen,  was  being 
taught  by  the  servile,  mindless,  ener- 
vate Ottoman,  the  relation  of  the 
slave  to  the  master.  Every  conceiva- 
ble wrong  was  heaped  on  this  down- 
trodden people,  and  if  ever  there  is  a 
time  when  men  could  reasonably  de- 
spair and  give  up  all  as  lost,  surely 
that  time  h?d  come  to  the  Greeks. 
But  did  they  despair?  Did  they  ex- 
pel from  their  hearts  the  love  they 
bore  their  native  land  and  servilely 
bow  to  the  Turkish  yoke?  No;  but 
from  year  to  year  did  they  strive  to 
repel  the  invader  from  their  bounda- 
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ries  ;  bravely  did  they  fight  for  the  lib- 
erty of  the  land  they  loved  so  well, 
nobly  did  they  strive  to  save  it  from 
desecration  by  foreign  foes.  Never 
losing  hope,  they  persevered  from  year 
to  year  till  victory  perched  upon  the 
banner  they  had  followed  for  so  many 
years  with  varying  success.  Never 
was  more  patriotism  manifested  than 
by  these  Modern  Greeks  in  the  con- 
tests which  they  waged  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  rights  and  the  liberty 
of  Greece.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Marco  Bozarris,  the  hero  patriot  of 
Modern  Greece?  Who  has  not  read 
with  admiration  of  the  illustrious 
deeds  of  this  self-sacrificing  man  ? 
How  often  at  dead  of  night  in  the 
forest  glades  of  his  native  land  did  he 
adjure  his  followers  in  the  name  of  all 
they  held  dear  and  sacred  to  stand  up 
for  Greece  in  its  time  of  need!  His 
was  the  voice  that  upheld  the  hopes 
of  his  bleeding  countrymen  in  time  of 
gloom  and  disaster.  His  fate  it  was 
to  die  on  the  field  in  one  of  those  hard 
fought  battles  in  which  Greece's  cause 
won.  And  his  dying  words  were,  "  To 
die  for  the  liberty  of  my  country  is  a 
pleasure  and  not  a  pain." 

"Bozarris,  with  the  storied  brave, 
Greece,  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Rest  thee,  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 
Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  sigh, 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
That  were  not  born  to  die." 

Again,  in  reading  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  Moors  in 
Spain,  though  our  sympathies  are 
with  the  followers  of  the  cross,  can  we 
avoid  recognizing  the  patriotism  dis- 
played   by  the  Moors?    How  they 


loved  beautiful  Granada  !  How  com- 
pletely was  the  love  of  its  fertile  plains 
and  valleys  ingrafted  in  their  hearts  ! 
They  fought  from  town  to  town,  now 
meeting  the  Christian  hosts  in  the 
open  plains,  now  descending  from 
their  mountain  heights,  like  eagles  from 
their  lofty  eyries  upon  the  prey'be- 
neath,  carrying  death  and  dismay  into 
the  Christian  camps..  Yet  it  was  all 
in  vain.  What  could  patriotism  avail 
against  such  forces  as  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  ?  No  longer  do  the  marble 
halls  of  the  magnificent  Alhambra 
echo  the  tread  of  the  Moorish  cavalier. 
All  is  changed.  Yet  the  patriotism  of 
these  people  will  remain  one  of  the 
marvels  of  history. 

Never  did  a  people  show  more  of 
this  quality  than  the  Poles  in  the 
Polish  war  of  Independence.  Three 
empires  were  arrayed  against  their  de- 
voted country.  But  they  made  almost 
superhuman  efforts  to  place  their 
government  on  a  substantial  basis. 
Then  they  rose  against  the  foreign  in- 
vader. Every  means  human  sagacity 
could  suggest  was  employed  against 
their  foes.  Again  and  again  did  the 
sons  of  Poland  take  their  stand  against 
the  birds  of  prey  swooping  down  for 
the  partition  of  their  native  land.  In 
vain  were  their  efforts  to  war  off  the 
rapacious  and  sudden  attacks  of  they 
greedy  monsters,  to  whose  eyes  they 
were  an  inviting  prey ;  and  Poland 
fell,  as  some  think,  to  rise  no  more. 
Yet  that  revolution  gave  to  history 
some  of  its  most  illustrious  names.  It 
discovered  men  whose  patriotism  has 
never  been  surpassed.  What  man 
ever  lived  more  patriotic  than  Kos- 
ciusko ?    So  great  a  lover  of  liberty 
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was  he,  that  when  he  had  fought  with 
the  courage  of  a  lion  to  uphold  the 
fortunes  of  his  country  and  had  wit- 
nessed itsdying struggles,  he  retired  to 
America  to  aid  our  sires  in  their  war 
for  independence. 

To  the  modern  history  of  Hungary 
let  us  go.  There  too  we  find  the  love 
of  country  next  to  that  of  God.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  have  had 
their  war  for  independence.  They  can 
point  to  deeds  of  heroism,  of  self-sacri- 
ficing' patriotism.  They  can  tell  you 
how  they  revolted  from  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  the 
natural  oppressors  of  man.  Unlike 
unhappy  Poland,  Hungary's  cause  was 
successful;  and  to-day  the  inhabitants 
of  Hungary  are  free  and  independent. 
They  have  their  Washington  in  the 
person  of  Kossuth. 

Italy,  so  long  under  a  tyrannical 
yoke,  is  now  a  limited  monarchy;  but 
without  Victor  Emanuel,  Garibaldi, 
and  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives, 
their  property,  their  all,  what  would 
Italy  be  to-day?  Her  modern  history 
has  been  one  of  heroic  struggles  for 
liberty,  and  no  name  will  occupy  a 
brighter  or  more  prominent  place  in 
history  than  that  of  Garibaldi. 

We,  the  inhabitants  of  this  free 
country,  a  land  not  to  be  excelled  in 
the  glory  of  its  past  or  the  prospects 
for  its  future,  have  soul-inspiring  rec- 
ollections. We  have  events  to  cele- 
brate that  the  wildest  reach  of  poetic 
vision  never  saw  nor  the  searching  eye 
of  the  prophetic  philosophy  of  ancient 
day  ever  looked  for.  We  as  Ameri- 
cans, as  descendants  of  those  skilful, 
liberty-loving  architects  who  reared 
for  us,  amid  the  horrors  and  desola- 
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tion  of  war,  this  vast  and  mighty  tem- 
ple of  freedom,  this  republic  of  repub- 
lics, have  to  celebrate  the  most  valiant 
experiment  pictured  on  the  panorama 
of  the  past — to  establish  the  banner  of 
freedom  securely  over  a  nation  down- 
trodden by  the  iron  heel  of  tyranny; 
an  experiment  crowned  with  a  most 
glorious  consummation.  It  would  be 
a  needless  •  and  presumptuous  task, 
were  I  to  attempt  to  spread  before 
you  the  scenes  of  bloody  suffering 
and  arduous  toil  that  followed  the  dec- 
laration of  independence;  these  each 
one  can  picture  to  his  own  mind,  if 
he  follows  back  the  associations  of 
our  national  gala-day  to  their  birth. 
Proud  as  I  am  of  our  country's  glory 
and  of  the  incomparable  influence  she 
wields  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
I  am  proud  to  know  that  cherished 
memories  of  those  undaunted  spirits 
whose  trusty  swords  won  for  them  the 
brightest  records  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 
will  ever  be  bound  in  an  indissoluble 
union  with  her  fortunes.  I  admire 
the  superstition  that  led  the  ancient 
heathen  to  deify  those  who  had  shed 
the  brightest  lustre  upon  their  times 
and  conferred  the  highest  benefits 
upon  their  fellows;  and,  while  respect- 
ing the  false  teachings  of  a  blind  su- 
perstition, the  names  of  '76  will  ever 
be  cherished  in  my  heart.  They  need 
no  marble  pile,  for  each  martyred  pa- 
triot has  to-day,  and  ever  will  have, 

"  As  long  as  there  is  a  human  being  on  earth, 
A  freeman,  the  record  of  his  worth." 

In  vain  their  bones  unburied  lie,  all 
earth  becomes  their  monument.  What 
period  of  ancient  history  ever  pro- 
duced such  men  as  Washington,  to 
whom  so  much  honor  and  reverence 
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are  due  ;  Ashby,  the  exponent  of  true 
patriotism,  the  man  whose  eyes  flashed 
fire  when  the  wrongs  of  his  country 
were  mentioned,  who  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  when  the  air  resounded  with 
the  cannon's  deafening  roar  and  the 
din  of  clashing  steel,  could  be  seen  on 
his  noble  white  steed  ever  charging 
his  country's  enemies  ;  Jackson,  whose 
death  a  nation  mourned,,  whose  love 
of  country  has  never  been  surpassed, 
whose  character  fanatical  writers  dare 
not  attack  with  their  slanderous  pens  ; 
Albert  S.  Johnson,  who  fought  to  his 
dying  day  in  behalf  of  oppressed  man- 
kind ;  Lee,  the  grand  old  cavalier  of 
the  South,  the  man  whose  character 
was  the  very  essence  of  nobility,  truth, 
virtue,  and  patriotism,  the  man  whose 
every  action,  every  word,  betokened 
love  of  country,  how  he  could  best 
advance  the  interests  of  the  land  he 
loved    so  well.    His   name  will  be 


handed  down  to  posterity  hand  in 
hand  with  that  of  Washington  and 
the  other  great  fathers  of  liberty  ;  fu- 
ture generations  will  bow  at  the  shrine 
of  his  glory.  Ages  will  pass,  and  his- 
tory will  drop  some  of  its  illustrious 
names,  but  the  name  of  Lee,  the  "Old 
Roman,"  will  never,  can  never  be  ex- 
cluded from  among  the  brilliant  char- 
acters that  forever  will  adorn'  its  glit- 
tering pages. 

No,  we  are  not  less  patriotic  than 
the  people  of  ancient  times:  history, 
experience,  all,  .  declare  in  favor  of 
modern  patriotism.  The  graves  of 
the  thousands  slain  at  Gettysburg  and 
of  those  who  fought,  bled,  and  died 
on  a  hundred  different  battlefields — 
who  baptized  the  Southern  cause  in 
their  blood,  all  bear  me  up  id  the 
statement  that  modern  patriotism  is 
not  inferior  to  ancient  patriotism. 

J.  M.  BRINSON. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL 


For  forty  years  Cromwell  remained 
in  comparative  obscurity,  leading  the 
life  of  a  simple  English  farmer.  The 
old  home  and  fire  side,  with  the  loving 
wife  and  merry  children,  were  dear  to 
his  heart.  The  farm  and  all  its  sur- 
roundings recalled  the  days  of  youth, 
when  he  sported  upon  the  green,  and 
sat  a-stride  his  father's  knee  and  list- 
ened with  delight  to  the  recital  of 
deeds  of  heroic  valor  accomplished 
by  the  knights  of  James  I.  The  polit- 
ical questions  were  not  of  sufficient 


importance  to  induce  him  to  abandon 
the  pleasures  of  home  to  seek  recrea- 
tion in  public  disputes.  He  had  no 
love  for  fame,  and  therefore  left  these 
contentions  to  those  with  whose  na- 
ture they  more  conformed. 

But  he  was  not  permitted  to  lead 
an  obscure  life  long.  Day  by  day  he 
saw  the  rights  of  the  people  encroached 
upon  ;  month  by  month  he  saw  them 
deprived  of  their  liberty ;  year  by 
year  he  saw  the  people  gradually 
losing  power,  and  it  all  being  concen- 
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trated  into  the  hands  of  the  King. 
He  could  stand  it  no  longer.  The 
Great  Spirit  beckoned  him  onward, 
the  people  of  his  native  town  deman- 
ded his  efforts,  the  "  Angel  of  Liberty" 
pointed  him  to  the  golden  crown 
which  awaited  him  who  should  nobly 
vindicate  his  country's  cause,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  freely  sacrifice  his  life 
in  order  to  rescue  his  country  from  the 
yawning  gulf  of  despotism  to  which 
she  was  being  driven  by  the  swift  cur- 
rent of  corruption.  He  was  at  last  in 
Parliament,  and  he  was  not  there 
from  choice  ;  but  his  patriotism  would 
not  allow  him  to  remain  quiet,  while 
questions  of  such  vital  importance 
were  being  discussed.  He  was  the  de- 
fender of  liberty,  and  as  such  he  found 
himself  the  chief  object  for  the  darts 
and  arrows  of  the  enemy.  Yet  amid 
all  this  strife  and  dissension  he  stood 
boldly  up  and  defended  the  people's 
cause.  His  colleagues  were  dropping 
off  by  the  score,  tempted  by  the  gold 
of  Charles,  or  bribed  by  his  offers  of 
favor.  But  this  gold  had  no  charms 
for  him. 

What  man  in  all  England  would 
have  risked  his  neck  in  upholding 
a  hopeless  cause?  It  indicates  no 
patriotism  for  a  man  to  join  a  party 
flushed  with  victory,  or  when  its  tri- 
umph seems  certain  ;  but  it  does  indi- 
cate patriotism  for  a  man  to  link  him- 
self to  a  party  when  destruction  is 
almost  certain.  This  was  the  case  of 
Parliament  when  Cromwell  came  to 
the  rescue.  But  with  Cromwell  as 
leader,  new  life  was  infused  into  the 
discouraged  troops ;  victory  seemed 
to  desert  the  King  and  take  sides 
with  Parliament.    He  organized  the 


Ironsides,  before  whom  no  mortal 
power  could  stand  because  they  were 
God-fearing  men. 

Charles  was  a  wicked  and  treach- 
erous king,  and  did  not  rule  with  the 
aim  of  benefiting  his  people.  We  can 
plainly  see  this  when  he  ruled  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  without  once  calling 
Parliament  together  although  it  was 
the  law  to  call  a  meetingevery  year.  He 
wanted  no  opposition  to  his  will,  and 
therefore  dared  not  call  a  Parliament 
for  fear  it  would  not  approve  of  his 
course.  His  course  was  fast  under- 
mining the  Kingdom  and  estranging 
the  people  from  him,  and  by  his  un- 
lawful acts  England  was  plunged  into 
a  revolution.  Men  were  executed  who 
failed  to  comply  with  his  will,  and 
persecution  for  religious  views  was  re- 
newed with'  vigor.  The  Protestant 
religion  was  before  his  reign  fast  gain- 
ing ground,  and  men  had  begun  to 
realize  the  duplicity  of  the  Pope.  But 
Charles  undertook  to  suppress  free 
thought  and  reinstate  Popery,  know- 
ing that  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
absolute  and  tyrannical  power  which  he 
wished  io  wield  over  the  people.  And 
the  people  only  needed  some  one  to 
take  the  lead  :  this  Parliament  soon 
took.  His  crazy  throne  tottered  and 
fell  beneath  the  blows  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  axe  of  liberty,  wielded 
by  the  powerful  arm  of  Cromwell,  and 
in  its  stead  was  founded  that  eternal 
principle  of  liberty  against  which  the 
succeedingdespotsof  England  havein 
vain  hurled  their  thunderbolts. 

When  the  head  of  Charles  I.  rolled 
in  the  dust,  the  corrupt  seeds  sown  by 
him  in    Ireland,  bloomed  and  pro- 
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duced  the  terrible  massacre  which  made 
the  hearts  of  all  the  Christian  world 
weep  for  sorrow.  The  Pope  corrup- 
ted the  morals  of  the  Irish  and  excited 
them  to  exterminate  all  Protestants. 
Fifty  thousand  were  sent  to  their  final 
account  by  a  fanatical  mob,  urged  on 
by  religious  motives.  The  fertile  val- 
leys of  Ireland  were  crimsoned  with 
the  blood  of  innocence.  The  land 
was  lit  up  by  the  burning  houses  of 
Protestants,  and  the  bodies  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims  were  flung  amid  the 
flames  of  their  own  dwellings.  Jus- 
tice was  overawed,  and  law  was  ad- 
ministered at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net or  dagger.  Ireland  was  indeed  in 
a  wretched  state  when  Cromwell 
landed  on  her  shores.  But  in  a  few 
weeks  things  took  a  new  aspect.  Law 
again  obtained  its  superiority,  and  jus- 
tice was  meted  out  with  an  impartial 
hand.  It  is  true  that  life  was  sacri- 
ficed, but  order  could  only  be  restored 
by  severe  measures.  It  is  not  an  easy 
task"  to  quell  a  mob  excited  by  reli- 
gious frenzy,  and  so  he  had  to  make 
an  example  of  all  who  fell  into  his 
hands,  in  order  to  send  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  others.  His  plans  suc- 
ceeded well,  and  the  precedents  estab- 
lished at  Drogheda  and  Wexford  were 
the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
scenes  of  murder  and  butchery  which 
were  filling  the  land  with  sorrow. 

If  Cromwell  was  a  usurper,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing seized  by  others.  England  was 
divided  into  three  parties,  the  Royal- 
ists, Independents,  and  Presbyterians, 
and  each  one  of  these  parties  was  hos- 
tile to  the  other ;  so  it  would  have 


been  fatal  to  the  interest  of  England 
for  any  one  of  them  to  arrive  at  power. 
When  the  head  of  Charles  I.  lay  bleed- 
ing in  the  dust,  was  not  it  a  warning 
to  all  who  inclined  to  despotism  and 
assumption  of  unlawful  power?  When 
by  this  act  the  people  said,  ''We  will 
no  longer  obey  tlfis  man,"  who  was  to 
be  the  man  whom  they  would  obey? 
There  was  no  man  in  England  who 
had  the  qualities  requisite  to  govern 
in  such  a  degree  as  Cromwell.  Then, 
conscious  of  his  power,  ought  he  to 
have  remained  idle,  and  let  these  men 
form  plans  for  the  destruction  of  that 
liberty  for  which  he  had  been  fight- 
ing? Ought  he  to  have  remained  si- 
lent, and  have  seen  the  nation  sink  in 
the  billows  of  a  revolution  over  which 
she  had  just  ridden  so  triumphantly, 
when  one  lift  from  his  mighty  arm 
would  place  her  where  these  billows 
would  roll  harmlessly  by? 

In  such  an  emergency  as  this  there 
was  no  time  to  parley  ;  the  welfare  of 
a  whole  nation  depended  upon  his  ac- 
tions. The  expectation  of  the  people 
was  realized  when  Cromwell  snatched 
the  nation  from  the  abyss  of  ruin. 
Yet  it  cost  money  and  blood,  but  these 
things  are  of  no  consideration  when 
compared  with  liberty  and  equality. 

When  all  external  enemies  had  been 
vanquished,  Parliament  turned  its  at- 
tention to  internal  matters.  As  is  always 
the  case  where  rulers  are  divided  into 
parties,  they  could  not  agree.  Each 
party  strove  for  the  ascendancy,  and 
none  were  interested  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  State.  It  is  a  universal 
law,  that  when  the  directors  of  a  gov- 
ernment have  not  unity  of  thought, 
unity  of  action,  and  unity  of  purpose, 
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they  cannot  rule  advantageously.  If 
there  ever  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  a 
country  when  unity  in  the  government 
is  necessary,  it  is  when  the  destruc- 
tive billows  of  a  revolution  have  sub- 
sided. Then  the  constitution  is  weak, 
and,  in  fact,  every  thing  is  weak.  Un- 
less prompt  measures  are  taken  to  in- 
vigorate it,  it  will  topple  over  by  the 
least  hostile  wind. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Cromwell 
dissolved  Parliament.  The  nation 
stretched  out  her  arms  and  implored 
her  former  preserver  to  defend  her 
again.  The  people  looked  to  Crom- 
well as  the  only  man  in  England,  who 
was  able  to  extricate  the  nation  from 
her  position  of  peril.  He  was  the  man 
whom  the  revolution  had  made  prom- 
inent, and  he  possessed  the  confidence 
and  love  of  all  true  Englishmen.  So 
the  army  petitioned  Cromwell  to  take 
charge  of  the  government.  You  say, 
"  Cromwell  was  backed  by  the  army." 
I  admit  that.  But  the  army  was  com- 
posed of  the  best  men  in  England 
men  who  had  fought,  suffered,  and 
bled  for  liberty.  Who  more  had  a 
right  to  choose  a  ruler  than  they? 
Men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  army 
were  not  worthy  of  recognition.  It 
shows  that  Cromwell  was  a  patriot, 
when  the  army  with  whom  he  had 
fought  were  willing  to  trust  their  lib- 
erty to  him. 

Was  Oliver  Cromwell  a  Christian? 
This  question  is  the  one  upon  which 
the  friends  and  foes  of  Cromwell  have 
searched,  for  information  from  every 
quarter.    It  seems  that  his  enemies 


are  determined  to  present  him  to 
future  ages  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 
The  testimony  furnished  from  his 
every-day  life  is  not  credited  by  them 
as  coming  voluntarily  from  his  heart. 
They  seem  to  think  that  this  was 
feigned,  and  was  only  produced  by 
strict  watchfulness.  But  a  man  can 
not  at  all  times  deport  himself  so  as 
to  appear  a  Christian  unless  the  grace 
of  God  is  in  his  heart;  as  is  the  tree 
so  is  the  fruit.  When  we  see  a  pure 
stream,  we  naturally  conclude  that  its 
source  is  pure.  Judging  therefore  from 
the  outward  manifestations,  we  are 
bound  to  conclude  that  his  acts  sprung 
from  a  pure  heart.  What  would  have 
induced  him  to  appear  a  Christian,  if 
he  was  not?  If  you  answer  renown, 
he  knew  that  the  men  of  the  world 
often  receive  more  honor  than  a  man 
of  God,  and  that  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian ruler  is  generally  more  ridiculed 
than  the  name  of  a  godless  man.  Men 
are  honored  in  this  world  with  little 
thought  of  their  inward  life,  if  they 
accomplish  something  promotive  of 
men's  interests  whether  spiritual  or 
temporal.  If  you  answer  policy,  he 
surely  would  have  betrayed  himself  in 
some  of  his  strides  to  power.  But  it 
was  none  of  these  things  that  actuated 
him  ;  it  was  purely  from  a  Christian 
motive;  his  heart  was  overflowing 
with  the  grace  of  God.  Would  it  not 
have  been  criminal,  then,  to  restrain 
this  godly  stream  which  was  destined 
to  supply  the  water  of  life  to  thou- 
sands of  others? 

#  * 
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OUR  EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  rarely 
fail  to  record  large  gifts  of  liberal- 
minded  rich  men  for  the  purposes  of 
education.  At  least  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  money  is  accumulating 
rapidly.  Whether  it  shall  prove  a 
blessing  or  no  depends  on  how  it  is 
regarded.  If  it  is  regarded  as  the 
prime  object  of  our  toil,  rather  than 
as  a  means  to  secure  other  and  worthy 
objects,  we  would  better  remain  poor. 
For  rich  in  purse  and  poor  in  soul  is 
the  worst  form  of  poverty.  George 
Eliot's  poor  weaver  Silas  Marner, 
miser  and  misanthrope,  is  a  strong 
picture  of  what  a  man  comes  to  when, 
ceasing  to  love  the  purpose  for  which 
he  has  been  gathering  money,  he  falls 
to  loving  the  money  itself.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  favorable  sign  of  the  times 
when  the  wealthy  make  large  and  fre- 
quent gifts  to  deserving  objects.  It 
is  an  indication  not  only  of  high  moral 
character  among  the  prosperous,  but 
also  of  sound  wisdom.  The  great 
author  of  the  Analogy,  though  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  controlled 
large  estates,  once  said,  "I  should  feel 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  could  leave  ten 
thousand  pounds  behind  me."  He 
died  leaving  little  over  nine  thousand, 
which  amount  was  not  one-half  of  his 
annual  income. 


The  late  convention  in  Chapel 
Hill  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  the  State,  while  it  re- 


vealed the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  organization  within  our  borders, 
yet  served  to  emphasize  its  impor- 
tance. In  that  meeting  Mr.  L.  D. 
Wishard,  College  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee,  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit,  and  naturally  the  work  of 
the  organization  in  colleges  was  prom- 
inent in  the  discussions.  The  inter- 
collegiate Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement  origi- 
nated in  June,  1877.  Since  that  time 
more  than  ten  thousand  students  in 
about  two  hundred  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  en- 
listed in  it.  When,  however,  it  is  re- 
membered that  there  are,  according 
to  Mr.  Wishard,  150,000  young  men 
in  the  one  thousand  colleges  of  all 
kinds  in  this  country,  less  than  one- 
half  of  whom  are  Christians,  it  will  be 
seen  that  hardly  more  than  a  begin- 
ning has  been  effected.  But  the  move- 
ment is  not  confined  to  this  country; 
it  has  already  reached  Ceylon.  The 
College  Secretary  has  put  before  him 
no  lower  aim  than  the  union  of  the 
students  in  the  universites  of  Europe 
and  in  the  missionary  colleges  of 
Africa  and  the  Orient  with  the  stu- 
dents of  America  "  in  one  world-wide 
movement,  whose  purpose  shall  be 
Christ  for  the  students  of  the  tvorld, 
and  the students  of  the  ivorld for  Christ." 
The  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  seeks  to  or- 
ganize and  distribute,  the  Christian 
force  in  the  colleges  so  that  every  man 
will  do  definite  work  to  lead  a  definite 
person  to  Christ. 
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Truth,  it  is  said,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  palatable,  must  be  nicely  seasoned. 
The  pill  must  be  hidden  in  jelly  be- 
fore it  can  be  swallowed  without  giv- 
ing offence.  But  doubtless  there  are 
times  when  the  unmitigated  truth  is 
most  wholesome.  Hence  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  electioneer- 
ing as  it  is  now  practised  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  Societies.  No  higher  honor  can 
be  conferred  upon  a  student  than  the 
election  to  a  position  of  dignity  and 
trust  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows.  But 
what  is  an  honor?  It  is  the'-expres- 
sion  of  esteem  due  to  worth.  He  may 
feel  a  pardonable  pride  who,  without 
any  unworthy  effort  on  his  part,  has 
been  selected  from  all  his  fellows  on 
account  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  the 
position.  His  merit  has  been  recog- 
nized, the  office  has  sought  him,  not 
he  the  office,  and  his  self-respect  is  un- 
compromised.  Under  such  circum- 
stances his  election  is  indeed  an  honor. 
But  by  what  stretch  of  imagination 
can  he  conceive  of  that  office  as  an 
honor,  which  has  been  gained  by  dint 
of  personal  solicitation,  trading  votes, 
petty  tricks,  fabrications,  and  at- 
tempts to  prejudice  his  fellow-students 
against  his  opponent?  An  honor 
gained  by  such  infamous  means  has 
lost  every  quality  of  an  honor.  When 
we  remove  the  two  ideas  of  esteem 
and  worth,  we  have  taken  away  every 
thing  that  entitles  the  position  to  be 
called  an  honor. 

Most  of  us  will  acknowledge  that 
any  system  which  throws  open  the 
door  to  corrupt  practices,  especially 
during  the  formative  period  of  our 


characters,  ought  to  be  abolished. 
That  electioneering  is  such  a  system 
cannot  be  doubted  by  anybody  who 
will  consider  for  a  moment  its  work- 
ings. "  O  !  but,"  it  is  said,  "  the  coun- 
try wants  leaders,  and  here  is  where 
they  must  be  trained."  Certainly  we 
want  leaders,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  men  who  contemn  base  means 
of  self-advancement,  and  who  by  their 
integrity  and  ability  are  qualified  to 
guide  the  nation  in  an  important  crisis. 
But  electioneering  does  not  produce 
such  men.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  mak- 
ing annual  additions  to  that  curse  of 
our  land,  demagogues.  On  account 
of  demagogism  in  Societies,  the  hon- 
ors degenerate  into  spoils;  "  brass," 
not  merit,  becomes  all-important ;  and 
he  who  descends  to  the  low  wire-work- 
ing of  ward  politicians,  carries  off  the 
honors. 

Such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  be 
ruinous  to  the  highest  aims  of  the 
Societies.  The  demagogue  is  ever  too 
anxious  to  serve  his  Society  for  that 
Society's  good.  Those  who  have  too 
much  self-respect  to  descend  to  low 
means,  will  stand  aloof  from  the 
squabble,  and,  being  excluded  from 
the  honors,  will  lose  their  interest  in 
their  Societies.  Consequently  the  lat- 
ter will  be  represented  by  the  worse 
element,  their  dignity  will  be  lowered, 
and  their  effectiveness  weakened.  The 
stirring  debates  will  be  things  of  the 
past,  friendly  rivalry  will  disappear, 
and  that  brotherly  love  so  essential  to 
a  society's  welfare  will  be  destroyed. 
For  what  incentive  to  debating  can 
exist  when  wire-working  wins  the  day, 
or  how  can  one  love  those  who  have 
systematically  slandered  him  ?  The 
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elections,  instead  of  being  the  occa- 
sions upon  which  the  Societies  select 
men  most  competent  to  represent 
them,  will  degenerate  into  personal 
squabbles  for  honors  which  will  have 
ceased  to  be  honors,  from  which  the 
defeated  candidate  and  his  friends  will 
retire  with  hatred  in  their  hearts. 
Factions  will  be  formed,  and  the  Socie- 
ties will  be  looked  upon  merely  as  ma- 
chines for  the  distribution  of  so-called 
honors.  This  has  been  the  fate  of 
every  society  in  which  the  electioneer- 
ing has  been  allowed  to  reach  its  le- 
gitimate end.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
not  reached  this  stage,  but  we  shall, 
eventually,  unless  electioneering  is 
prevented. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into 
this:  is  it  better  that  the  Societies 
should  be  rent  asunder  by  factions 
and  become  training  schools  for  dema- 
gogues, or  that  brotherly  love  should 
continue  and  the  Societies,  by  educa- 
ting the  best  qualities  of  head  and 
heart,  fit  their  members  for  true  lead- 
ership ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer. 

Let  us,  then,  as  we  love  our  Societies 
•and  hope  to  see  them  prosper,  eradi- 
cate this  poisonous  vine  before  it 
spreads  too  far.  Let  the  office  seek 
the  man,  and  let  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion be  the  sole  criterion.  This  is  no 
Utopian  state  of  affairs.  A  man's  work 
in  the  halls  and  recitation  rooms  will 
show  his  worth,  and  the  majority  of 
students,  if  not  prejudiced  by  other 
parties,  have  manhood  enough  to  ap- 
preciate it,  and  will  fix  upon  one  of 
the  men,  if  not  the  man,  most  worthy 
of  the  position.  Then  there  will  be 
no  more  strife  and  hatred,  but  "the 
good  old  days "  which  the  Alumni 


paint  in  such  glowing  colors,  will  come 
back  to  us,  and  when  we  leave  we 
shall  carry  with  us  many  pleasant 
memories  of  the  hours  spent  in  the 
Society  halls. 

R.  H.  W. 


HELP! 


The  proverb,  "Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,"  is  as  wise  as  it 
is  true.  Necessity,  though,  in  some 
instances  is  the  mother  of  baneful  in- 
ventions, one  of  which  we  have  espe- 
cially in  mind  now,  viz.,  the  invention 
of  night  suppers.  This,  we  every  one 
will  admit,  is  one  of  the  most  injuri- 
ous practices  that  the  college  boy  en- 
gages in,  for  he  never  thinks  of  eating 
until  late  at  night,  just  before  retiring  ; 
and  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  with  a 
full  stomach  is  known  to  be  detrimen- 
tal both  to  physical  and  mental  ac- 
tivity. The  student  given  to  this 
habit  awakes  generally  with  head- 
ache, drowsiness,  and  an  indisposition 
to  eat  breakfast,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  must  buy  him  a  lunch  be- 
tween meals.  Of  course  the  average 
person  is  here  referred  to  ;  some  men 
can  stand  anything. 

If  the  student  finds  that  it  is  detri- 
mental to  his  health,  why  does  he  not 
stop  it  ?  This  is  a  fair  question,  and 
worthy  of  consideration  ;  but  remem- 
ber there  is  another  side  to  it.  We 
have  breakfast  at  7  a.  m.,  dinner  at  2 
p.  m.,  and  supper  at  6  p.  m.,  making 
the  time  from  breakfast  to  dinner 
seven  hours,  that  from  dinner  to  sup- 
per four  hours,  and  that  from  supper  to 
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breakfast  thirteen  hours.  Now,  our  pa- 
rents tell  us  and  the  laws  of  hygiene 
command  us,  not  to  eat  night  suppers  ; 
yet  our  appetites  gnaw  upon  us  and 
say  eat ;  and^  who  is  there  that  will 
not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  intense  pain 
of  hunger  pulling  away  at  him  ?  Just 
think  of  it — a  person  eating  dinner  at 
2  o'clock  (and  that  generally  a  large 
one)  cannot  eat  supper  at  6  with  any  I 
enjoyment  whatever;  but  he  must 
force  down  something,  in  which  op-  i 
eration  there  is  not  a  bit  of  fun.  Then  ■ 
follows  the  evil  of  night  suppers,  the 
hurtful  result  of  being  forced  to  eat 
irregular  meals.  We  say  forced,  for  it 
is  a  kind  of  compulsion.    The  boys 


must  eat  when  they  can  get  the  food, 
or  not  at  all  ;  and  the  boarding  houses 
must  give  it  to  them  at  the  regular 
time.  What  must  we  do,  then  ?  Can 
there  be  no  help  found  on  this  most 
vital  point  ? 

We  add  a  possible  solution  of  the 
difficulty  raised  above.  The  hours  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  are  set  by  the 
Faculty,  but  we  understand  that  they 
would  heartily  approve  of  later  sup- 
per, if  the  boarding  houses  could  find 
it  convenient  to  serve  it  later.  We 
commend  the  subject  to  the  consider- 
ation of  our  indispensable  friends  of 
the  dining  room. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Knights  of  Labor. — This 
order  was  founded  in  Philadelphia  in 
1869  by  Uriah  S.  Stevens.  It  has 
been  increasing  in  membership  since 
that  time  at  the  marvellous  rate  of 
about  150,000  every  year;  and  now 
extends  to  almost  every  hamlet  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Out  of 
the  60,000,000  inhabitants  of  these 
two  countries,  about  3,000,000  belong 
to  this  order.  Any  person  in  good 
standing  in  his  trade  and  is  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  admit- 
ted as  a  member,  regardless  of  sex, 
creed,  or  color, — manufacturers  as  well 
as  tradesmen,  employers  as  well  as 
employees. 

Nothing  but  the  sternest  necessity 
could  bind  such  a  large  number  of 
men  together.  And  to  be  convinced 
6 


that  it  is  a  necessity  one  only  need  to 
get  a  glimpse  at  the  condition  of  thou- 
sands of  unprotected  laborers  who 
have  been  reduced  to  poverty  and 
misery  by  the  rapidly  increasing  power 
of  capital  most  austerely  wielded. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  organization, 
therefore,  is  simply  the  voice  of  mil- 
lions declaring  their  unwillingness  to 
submit  any  longer  to  the  merciless 
sway  of  monopolies.  It  wants  to  set- 
tle all  grievances  by  arbitration — by  a 
sober  consideration  of  the  claims  of 
both  parties — which  cannot  be  other- 
wise agreeably  settled,  and  to  strike 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  recent  numerous  strikes  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  true  pur- 
pose of  this  order.    The  secret  circu, 
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lar  issued  by  the  general  master  work- 
man, Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly,  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  which  has 
been  recently  made  public,  shows  that 
the  order  is  opposed  to  strikes.  It  is 
truethat  many  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
have  been  connected  with  the  recent 
strikes,  and  that  many  rash  things 
have  been  done  by  them,  but  these 
have  not  been  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  order,  and  their  conduct  call- 
ed forth  this  secret  circular  from  Mr. 
Powderly  which  warns  the  local  assem- 
blies against  strikes  and  boycotts,  and 
urges  them  to  aid  him  in  maintaining 
the  power  the  order  now  has,  by 
closely  adhering  to  its  principles. 

The  Aid  Bill. — The  Blair  educa- 
tion bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  but 
the  consideration  of  it  in  the  House 
was  postponed  for  a  month.  It  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  within  eight 
years,  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  $79,000,000  for  public  edu- 
cation in  the  States  and  Territories. 
The  distribution  is  to  be  made  in  pro- 
portion to  the  illiteracy  in  each  State 
or  Territory,  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  persons  over  ten  years  of 
age  unable  to  write.  And  in  those 
States  which  have  separate  schools 
for  the  negroes  and  whites,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  requires  a  subdivision 
in  proportion  to  the  illiteracy  of  those 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty- 
one  inclusive. 


The  only  fear  the  supporters  of  this 
bill  have  is  that  the  States  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  chiefly  intended  will  give 
just  so  much  less  of  their  own  money 
to  education  if  the  bill  becomes  a 
law. 

Many  of  our  best  men  oppose  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  danger- 
ous effort,  under  the  mask  of  patriotic 
and  philanthropic  design,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  augmenting  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
States.  They  claim  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  reference  to  the  sub- 
division between,  the  negroes  and  the 
whites  is  purely  an  undisputed  func- 
tion of  the  States.  Those  who  op- 
pose the  bill,  therefore,  have  become 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of 
passing  a  law  that  would  thus  weaken 
the  power  of  the  State  legislature. 
It  does  not  require  the  sagacity  of  a 
statesman  to  see  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  towards  moulding  the 
individuality  of  the  different  States 
into  a  solid  national  legislature.  The 
question  as  to  the  expediency  of  such 
a  move  as  the  Blair  bill  proposes  can 
only  be  decided  by  determining 
whether  it  is  best  for  the  States  to 
maintain  their  original  individual  in- 
fluence or  to  transfer  all  important 
matters  to  the  national  government. 

O.  F.  T, 
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— The  Winston  Graded  School  has 
enrolled  403  pupils. 

— No  more  commencement  orations 
at  Brown. 

— At  Columbia  studies  in  the  senior 
year  are  all  elective. 

— While  Harvard  paid  $28,000  in 
taxes  last  year,  Yale  is  exempted  from 
taxation. 

— Wellesley  has  received  a  bequest 
of  $100,000  for  building  a  college  of 
Fine  Arts. 

— It  is  said  that  Mexico  supports 
10,000  public  schools  with  facilities 
equal  to  any  of  our  colleges. 

— The  University  of  Chicago  was 
sold  under  a  mortgage  of  two  hun. 
dred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

— Four  cadets  were  recently  dis- 
missed from  Annapolis  Naval  School 
for  hazing. 

— The  use  of  tobacco  is  to  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited  in  all  the  public 
schools  in  France. 

—  Eight  hundred  pupils  are  attend- 
ing the  Raleigh  Centennial  Graded 
School. 

— Virginia,  Cornell,  and  Michigan 
Universites  have  made  chapel  atten- 
dance voluntary. 

— Lehigh  is  to  have  a  chapel  which 
will  cost  $530,000.  The  President  of 
this  institution  receives  $12,000  per 
year. 

— Rev.  J.  C.  Price  has  received  $5,- 
000  from  Senator  Stanford,  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  use  of  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege (colored),  at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


— The  commencement  address  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  is  to  be  de- 
livered by  Secretary  Bayard.  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Dartmouth  have  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

— Attendance  upon  prayers  is  volun- 
tary at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  but  inasmuch  as  special  mention 
is  made  at  commencement  of  those 
who  have  attended,  the  majority  of 
the  students  attend. 

— The  forthcoming  catalogue  of 
Oxford  Female  Seminary  (N.  C.)  will 
show  that  137  students  have  been  en- 
rolled since  August  26,  '85,  which  is 
the  largest  number  ever  before  enrol- 
led, and  the  present,  or  spring  term, 
1886,  is  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
school's  history. — Prof.  F.  P.  Hobgood. 

— Dr.  John  A.  Broadus  recently  se- 
cured in  New  York  City  and  its  neigh- 
borhood the  sum  of  $60,000  for  the 
new  buildings  of  the  S.  B.  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville.  About  the 
same  time  $27,000  were  raised  in  the 
latter  city  to  cancel  the  debt  on  the 
lot  purchased  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings. 

— The  following  is  the  Board  of 
Visitors  appointed  by  Gov.  Scales, 
ex-officio  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University,  to  exam- 
ine into  the  condition  of  that  institu- 
tion and  report  at  the  commencement 
in  June.  Dr.  T.  H.  Pritchard,  of  Wil- 
mington, chairman  ;  Maj.  Jno.  W. 
Graham,  of  Hillsboro  ;  Col.  Walter  L. 
Steele,  of  Richmond  ;  Hon.  J.  C.  Scar- 
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borough,  of  Johnston  ;  Hon.  T.  W. 
Mason,  of  Northampton,  Hon.  J.  M. 
Mullen,  of  Halifax,  and  Hon.  Lee  S. 
Overman,  of  Rowan. 

— At  Johns  Hopkins  University 
the  students  have  established  a  delib- 
erative assernbly,  resembling  very 
much  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Twice  a  year  a  speaker  is  elected  who 


performs  all  the  duties  of  the  speaker 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
and  besides  appoints  the  prime  minis- 
ter. The  prime  minister  must  always 
belong  to  the  majority  of  the  House, 
and  he  appoints  a  foreign  and  a  home 
secretary,  who  assist  him  in  delibera- 
tion and  debate. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


The  lectures  delivered  last  year  at 
Cornell  University  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Schuyler  are  to  be  published  under 
the  title  of  American  Diplomacy. 

Mr.  William  Morris,  the  apostle 
of  Socialism  in  England,  is  writing  a 
poem  called  The  Pilgrims  of  Hope, 
which  will  soon  be  published. 

Outlines  of  Universal  His- 
tory, by  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale, 
belongs  at  the  head  of  similar  works, 
that  is,  if  Presidents  McCosh,  Seelye, 
Porter,  and  Adams  are  to  be  relied  on. 

Religion  in  a  College  :  What 
Place  it  Should  Have,  is  the  title 
of  Pres.  McCosh's  reply  to  the  paper 
read  by  Pres.  Eliot  before  the  19th 
Century  Club. 

UNDER  the  title  of  Letters  to  Dead 
Authors,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  gives  us 
some  charming  criticisms  upon  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Poe,  Burns,  and  other 
great  writers. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine, 
established  in  1 836  by  William  Evarts 
and  four  of  his  classmates,  is  the  oldest 
monthly  in  America,  excepting  two 
missionary  magazines. 


A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Whit- 
tier  is  published. %  It  is  entitled  St. 

Gregory  s  Guest  and  other  Poems. 

Uncle  Daniel's  Story  is  the  title 
of  General  Logan's  novel.  "  It  is  a 
story  of  the  war,  bitter  and  partizan, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  book  'filled  with 
envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness. 

To  do  anything  fast — that  is  to  say 
at  a  greater  rate  than  at  which  it  can 
be  done  well — is  a  folly ;  but  of  all 
follies  reading  fast  is  the  least  excusa- 
ble. You  miss  the  points  of  a  book 
by  doing  so,  and  misunderstand  the 
rest. — John  Ruskin. 

Of  all  the  plagues  that  afflict  mor- 
tality, the  venom  of  a  bad  book  to 
weak  people,  and  the  charms  of  a  fool- 
ish one  to  simple  people,  are  without 
question  the  deadliest. — John  Ruskin. 

AMONG  the  ways  in  which  Shake- 
speare's name  has  been  spelt  are 
Chacsper,  Shakspere,  Shaxper,  Schacks- 
pear,  Shakesper,  Shagspeer.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  points  to 
'  Shakespeare  '  as  the  correct  spelling. 
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Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  who 
has  spent  twenty-two  years  as  an  au- 
thor and  lecturer  in  London,  and  as  a 
traveller  through  England's  colonies, 
has  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  live,  and  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  lecture  in  New  York 
City.  He  has  promised  four  lectures 
for  the  current  month. 

An  interesting  discussion  has  grown 
out  of  a  list  of  the  best  hundred  books 
of  the  world  prepared  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  for  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Nine  correspondents  suggested  lists  of 
some  length.  These  lists  contain  some 
three  hundred  works  not  mentioned 
by  Sir  John,  and  yet  there  is  not  a 
single  book  which  occurs  in  every  list, 
or  even  in  half  of  them,  and  only 
about  six  which  appear  in  more  than 
one  of  the  nine. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the 
character  and  the  aims  of  The  Citizen, 
a  new  monthly  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Civics  in  the  interests  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  good  government.  The  issue 
for  March,  which  is  the  second,  is  be- 
fore us,  and  shows  clearl/  that  the 
best  thought  of  the  nation  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  the  support  of  the 
Institute  and  of  its  organ. 

The  London  World  tells  an  amus- 
ing little  anecdote  illustrative  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  egotism.  During  the  siege 
of  Paris,  when  he  had  given  up 
all  hope,  Hugo  signified  his  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  pub- 
lic good  by  declaring:  "If  the  siege 
continues  much  longer  I  will  go  fcrth 
on  to  the  ramparts  :  I  will  allow  my- 
self to  be  killed  by  a  Russian  bullet. 
The  Russians  will  have  slain  Victor 
Hugo,  and  then  the  war  will  be  at  end." 


JUDGING  Mr.  RUSKIN  by  the  rea- 
sons which  he  gives  in  support  of  his 
exceptions  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  list 
of  the  hundred  best  books,  one  would 
think  he  was  envious  of  Carlyle's  repu_ 
tation  as  the  most  cynical  writer  of 
the  century.  This  is  his  reason  for 
scratching  Grote's  History  of  Greece 
from  the  list :  '"  There  is  probably  no 
commercial  establishment,  between 
Charing  Cross  and  the  Bank,  whose 
j  head  clerk  could  not  write  a  better 
one,  if  he  had  the  vanity  to  wa&te  his 
time  on  it." 

If  any  of  us  have  been  disappointed 
in  Logic  and  Philosophy,  they  may 
find  some  consolation  in  the  following 
remarks:  "  The  general  feeling  about 
these  studies  is  that  they  are  exceed- 
ingly nebulous,  and  some  one  has 
punctured  the  absurdities  of  metaphy- 
sicians of  the  Concord  School  type 
with  these  sword-points  of  verse  : 

"  Across  the  moorlands  of  the  Not 

We  chase  the  gruesome  When, 
And  hunt  the  Itness  of  the  What 

Through  forests  of  the  Then, 
Into  the  inner  consciousness 

We  track  the  crafty  Where' : 
We  spear  the  Ergo  through,  and  beard 

The  Ego  in  his  lair. 

With  lassoes  of  the  brain  we  catch 

The  Isness  of  the  Was 
And  in  the  copses  of  the  Whence 

We  hear  the  Think-bees  buzz. 
We  climb  the  slippery  Which-bark  tree 

To  watch  the  Thusness  roll, 
And  pause  betimes  in  gnostic  rhymes 

To  woo  the  Over-Soul." 

The  antagonism  between  Science 
and  Religion  seems  to  be  gradually 
decreasing.  Within  a  few  years  emi- 
nent scientists  have  declared  that  such 
antagonism  is  unnecessary.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  considerably  modified  his 
views,  and  now  Mr.  John  Fiske,  a  pro- 
nounced evolutionist,  says  :  "  The  in- 
finite and  eternal  power  that  is  mani- 
fested in  every  pulsation  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  none  other  than  the  living 
God." 
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SCIENCE  NOTES, 


An  Egg  Grows  into  a  Snail. — 
The  egg-jelly  contains  some  fifty  eggs, 
each  one  enclosed  in  a  transparent 
capsule.  If  a  portion  of  the  mass  is 
removed  and  put  on  a  glass  slide, 
several  eggs  may  be  included  in  it  ; 
and  as  this  may  be  done  at  all  stages 
of  growth  from  the  time  the  eggs  are 
deposited,  it  is  easy  to  watch  their 
gradual  development  into  the  perfect 
snail.  The  egg  proper  is  at  first  a 
sphere  about  ulo  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. In  a  few  hours  a  slight  groove 
will  appear  around  it,  which  soon 
deepens  so  as  to  make  two  spheres  of 
the  original  one.  The  same  process 
is  repeated  in  the  case  of  each  of  these 
new  spheres  or  cells,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  four.  These  four  divide 
into  eight,  the  eight  into  sixteen,  and 
so  on,  the  cells  getting  smaller  as  they 
multiply  and  taking  positions  so  as  to 
form  the  walls  of  a  hollow  sphere. 
The  next  stage  in  the  process  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  depression  made  by 


pressing  the  finger  against  a  hollow 
rubber  ball.  A  double-walled  cup  is 
thus  formed.  The  egg  is  now  about 
ih  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  reaches 
this  stage  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
cells  continue  to  multiply,  now  for  the 
most  part  in  the  space  between  the 
two  walls  referred  to.  The  external 
openingof  the  depression  becomes  the 
mouth,  and  opposite  it  a  gland  is  ob- 
served which  secretes  the  shell.  The 
internal  organs  are  formed  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  cells,  these  tak- 
ing their  proper  positions.  In  four  or 
five  days  more  the  heart  may  be  seen 
to  pulsate  fitfully,  the  knobs  which 
become  the  future  "horns  "  arise,  and 
delicate  purple  spots,  which  are  the 
young  eyes,  show  themselves.  In 
some  eighteen  to  twenty  days  the 
snail  is  ready  to  enter  upon  the  untried 
realities  of  the  external  world,  pro- 
vided with  shell,  eyes,  foot,  feelers, 
raspering  tongue — in  short,  a  perfect 
snail. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


THE  rain-fall  here  March  31st  was 

1.80  inches.  // 
m 

BOYS,  notice  our  new  advertise- 
ments, and  when  you  go  to  town  trade 
with  our  patrons. 

THE  nexl  Senior  Speaking  will  take 
place  on^'Friday  night,  the  23rd  inst. 
Ladies,  lend  us  your  presence  and 
smiles,  for  it  is  the  last  one,  for  this 
term. 


ON  the  2 1st  of  March  Prof.  E.  M. 
Poteat  preached  for  pastor  Vann  in 
the  morning,  and  President  Taylor  in 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Peacock,  of  Georgia,  a  student 
here  twenty-nine  years  ago,  visited 
the  College  recently,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  improvements  he  ob- 
served on  all  hands. 
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STUDENT  in  class,  first  hour.  "  Mr. 
 is  sick,  Professor."  Another  stu- 
dent to  a  classmate — "  I  slept  with 
him  last  night  and  I  didn't  find  out 
about  it." 

PROF.  W.  L.  Poteat  delivered  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  lec- 
ture in  the  College  chapel  Tuesday 
night,  the  9th  ult.  His  subject  was 
the  Reign  of  Law.  Every  one  seemed 
to  enjoy  it. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Saunders'  series  of 
elocution  lessons  closed  March  13th, 
at  which  time  members  of  his  class 
gave  an  entertainment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  campus. 

Mr.  L.  D.  WlSHARD,  College  Sec- 
retary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  made  an 
address  in  the  College  chapel  March 
15th.  Many  of  the  students  mani- 
fested interest  in  the  organization,  but 
no  association  has  yet  been  formed. 

President  Taylor  has  ordered  of 
Dingee  &  Conard,  of  West  Grove, 
Penn.,  one  thousand  shrubs,  vines,  etc., 
for  the  campus.  The  order  includes 
five  hundred  roses.  A  portion  of  the 
order  has  been  received  and  set  out. 
Ten  bushels  of  grass  seed  have  been 
sown. 

BOYS  are  so  easy  to  be  taken  in  if 
you  will  just  give  them  a  little"tafTy." 
One  of  our  students  by  this  means 
conducted  a  correspondence  with  an 
unknown  gent,  pretending  to  be  a  girl, 
and  bulldozed  him  out  of  a  nice  plush 
frame,  took  in  one  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, and  is  keeping  up  a  blazing 
flirtation  as  a  Baltimore  lady  with  a 
boy  from  his  own  town.  Ye  inexpe- 
rienced girls,  notice  this,  and  be  wise. 


The  Reading  Room  has  been  re- 
cently enriched  by  The  New  Prince- 
ton, The  Forum,  The  Overland  Monthly , 
The  E  din  burg  Review,  The  British 
Quarterly,  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
The  Contemporary,  Chambers  Journal, 
The  Nation  and  The  Charleston  Nezvs 
and  Courier. 

On  Monday  morning,  29th  ult.,  at 
7  a.  m.,  Mrs.  Willis  Holding,  after  a 
protracted  illness  of  many  months, 
laid  her  down  in  death.  The  funeral 
services,  conducted  by  Prof.  W.  B. 
Royall,  took  place  on  Tuesday  follow- 
ing at  3  p.  m.  Her  loss  is  greatly 
mourned  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  we 
feel  that  a  link  is  missing.  She  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  in  her  last  hours  failed 
not  to  trust  her  all  to  Him  who  ruleth 
the  heavens  and  earth  and  all  that  in 
them  is. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re- 
cently elected  as  marshals  for  our  next 
commencement :  from  the  Eu.  Society, 
Messrs.  S.  Gregory,  E.  J.  Justice,  and 
R.  Redfearn  ;  from  the  Phi.,  Messrs. 
D.  O.  McCullers,  J.  M.  Brinson,  and 
J.  J.  Lane.  The  following  were  also 
elected  from  the  Phi.  to  write  for  t  he  ~ 
essay  medal :  Messrs.  C.  E.  Brewer, 
J.  W.  Watson,  E.  H.  McCullers,  B.  D. 
Barker,  J.  Stewart,  and  E.  P.  Ellington. 

Fable — not  from  ^Esop.  A  pet  cat 
who  had  for  some  time  been  worrying 
her  mistress.'  canary,  one  day  put  her 
paws  between  the  wires  of  the  cage,  and 
desired  to  make  friends,  declaring  that 
she  was  well  disposed  toward  the  ca- 
nary. Said  the  bird,  "  Actions  speak 
louder  than  words."  Moral.  Beware 
of  hypocrites, 
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THE  Baptists  of  the  State  never 
have  nor,  we  predict,  ever  will  have 
cause  to  regret  having  given  to  their 
college.  Those  who  have  recently 
opened  their  hearts  and  purses  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  cam- 
pus, will  feel  a  pecular  pride  on  visit- 
ing us  next  commencement  ;  to  take 
a  stroll  through  the  green  inclosure, 
seat  themselves  beneath  the  spreading 
oaks  on  a  comfortable  rustic,  or  pluck 
a  fresh  nose-gay,  if  they  choose,  from 
the  plats  of  bright  blooming  flowers, 
which  greet  them  on  their  way. 

Thursday  night,  1 8th  ult.,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Hill  and  surrounding  com- 
munity had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
a  beautiful,  eloquent,  and  enjoyable 
lecture  from  the  Ex-President  of  our 
College,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  H.  Pritchard. 
His  subject  was  The  Literary  Attrac- 
tions of  the  Bible.  In  beginning  he 
stated  that  it  was  an  old  lecture,  writ- 


ten twenty-seven  years  ag 


aero. 


Th 


ere 

are  some-  things  that  decrease  in  in- 
terest with  age,  some  that  become 
wholly  obscure,  and  some  that  stand 
on  a  par  value ;  but  this  we  think 
must  have  been  like  old  wine — better 
with  age. 


"  Some  men  were  born  for  great  things 
Some  men  were  born  for  smali, 
Some  men — it  is  not  recorded 
Why  they  were  born  at  all." 

THIS  verse,  though  cutting,  has  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  Everywhere 
we  find  persons  to  whom  the  last  lines 
will  apply.  So  here  ;  for  some  nights 
ago  a  heartless  wretch  was  so  devoid 
of  employment  or  amusement,  that 
he  could  find  nothing  to  his  taste  but 
to  cut  two  of  the  nice  young  trees 
recently  set  out  in  the  enclosure  of 
the  college  buildings.  Some  things 
.  done  by  students  can  be  overlooked  as 
being  the  effervescence  of  youth;  but 
such  an  act  as  this  should  be  looked 
down  on  as  mean  by  every  one  who  es- 
teems himself  a  gentleman.  This  is 
not  the  only  time  an  injury  has  been 
done  on  the  campus  trees,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  actors  would  be  bade 
adieu  to  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
tear. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


— '54.  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  attending  a  lec- 
ture, and  especially  when  the  lecturer 
is  an  alumnus  of  this  institution.  We 
were  favored  on  the  1 8th  ult.  with 
an  able  and  instructive  lecture  by  Dr. 
T.  H.  Pritchard,  of  Wilmington.  His 
subject,  "The  Literary  Attraction  of 
the  Bible." 

— '60.  In  addition  to  his  profes- 
sional duties  C.  S.  Wooten,  Esq.,  of 


LaGrange,  finds  time  to  leclure  occa- 
sionally. A  short  time  ago  he  lec- 
tured at  LaGrange  on  "  The  Sixteenth 
Century." 

—'68.  Rev.  W.  R.  Gwaltney  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Greensboro  is  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  raise  the  money  to  build  a 
new  church  in  that  pLace.  He  says 
that  they  are  ready  to  commence 
building. 
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— '82.  Mr.  H.  G.  Holding,  who  has 
recently  been  quite  ill,  is  recovering. 

—'82.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Smith,  of 
Timmonsville,  S.  C,  who  has  a  pros- 
perous school  there,  recently  suffered 
the  loss  of  some  property  by  fire. 

— '82.  Rev.  D.  W.  Herring  arrived 
safe  at  Shanghai,  China,  on  the  24th 
of  January,  and  is  now  studying  the 
Chinese  language  under  Dr.  M.  T. 
Yates. 

—'83.  Mr.  Thos.  Dixon,  jr.,  of 
Shelby,  N.  C,  and  Miss  Pink  Bussey, 
daughter  of  Dr.  N.  J.  Bussey,  of  Mont- 
gomery ,t  Alabama,  were  married  at 
the  Adams  street  Baptist  church,  in 
the  latter  city,  last  week.  Mr.  Dixon 
is  a  member  of  the  House  from  Cleve- 
land.—  Nezus  and  Observer. 

—'84.  Mr.  I.  G.  Riddick  has  re- 
cently graduated  with  distinction  from 
Bellevue,  and  is  now  a  full  fledged 
"M.  D.M 


— '85.    We  are  sorry  to  learn  that 
Mr.  W.  W.  Holding  on  account  of  ill 
health    was    forced    to  give  up  his 
school  at   Harrell's  Store,  Sampson 
1  county.    He  is  now  at  his  father's  and 
I  we  are  glad  to  say  is  convalescent. 

—'85.  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrell  has  re- 
cently taken  charge  of  some  churches 
at  Mt.  Olive  and  vicinity. 

—'85.  Mr.  W.  C.  Allen  has  94  pu- 
pils enrolled  in  his  academy  at  Pan- 
tego,  N.  C.  He  has  three  assistants, 
and  the  building  and  school  furniture 
are  as  good  as  any  in  the  eastern  part 
•of  the  State. 

— Mr.  Collier  Cobb  has  accepted 
the  Superintendency  of  the  Wilson 
Graded  School. 

— Among  the  successful  applicants 
for  degrees  from  Bellevue  was  Dr.  A. 
J.  Buffaloe,  who  was  formerly  a  stu- 
dent here.  He  already  has  the  air  of 
an  old,  settled  practitioner. 
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FOXES. 


You  have  doubtless  heard  the  story 
of  the  Spartan  youth  who  stole 
the  fox,  and,  when  hard  pressed, 
concealed  it  under  his  coat  and  al- 
lovved  his  very  vitals  to  be  torn  out 
rather  than  show  the  fox  and  be  de- 
tected. So  is  America  doing  to-day. 
There  are  foxes  hid  in  the  bosom  of 
the  body  politic  which  are  gnawing 
away  at  its  very  vitals  ;  and  all  the 
while  the  nation  seems  calmly  indif- 
ferent'towards  the  forces  which  are 
operating  to  undermine  its  very  foun- 
dation. To  be  sure,  some  of  them 
are  small ;  but  just  as  the  contin- 
ual dashing  of  old  ocean's  waves 
against  dikes  of  man's  making  event- 
ually disintegrates  them,  or  just  as  a 
continual  dropping  wears  the  stone 
away,  so  these  forces  of  evil  by  virtue 
of  their  number  and  insidious  action 


will,  if  unchecked,  at  last  undermine 
the  very  bulwarks  of  the  nation. 

A  nation's  greatest  enemies  come 
not  from  beyond  her  own  borders. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man's 
greatest  enemy  is  himself.  A  French 
writer  in  speaking  of  Christianity  said 
that  one  of  its  ends  was  to  defend 
man  against  himself.  "  To  thine  own 
self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as  the 
night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be 
false  to  any  man,"  said  that  great  man 
who,  above  all  other  men  before  or 
after  him,  saw  deepest  into  human 
character,  and  who  in  this  saying,  as 
in  all  his  others,  "  held  the  mirror  up 
to  nature."  As  with  individuals,  so 
with  nations ;  for,  after  all,  nations 
are  but  aggregations  of  individuals, 
and  the  character  of  a  nation  is  de- 
termined by  the  character  of  the  in 
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dividuals  who  compose  it.  Moreover, 
we  may  conceive  a  nation  to  be  a  unit 
in  the  world's  great  collection  of  na- 
tions. Hence  it  may  be  said  of  a  na- 
tion as  of  an  individual,  that,  if  true 
to  itself,  it  cannot  be  untrue  to  other 
nations. 

The  voices  of  nations  that  once 
were  but  now  are  not,  unite  in  pro- 
claiming to  us  that  a  nation  is  its  own 
worst  enemy.  Over  the  grave  of  each 
one  of  them  may  be  written,  this  is 
the  grave  of  a  suicide.  And  if  America 
fall,  it  will  not  be  under  the  fell  stroke 
of  a  foreign  enemy's  sword,  but  her 
own  neglect  will  do  the  work.  Foxes 
hid  in  her  bosom  will  eat — are  now 
eating — out  her  vitals.  What  are 
these  foxes?  Three  of  the  biggest 
are  Centralization,  the  Negro  Problem, 
and  Irreverence. 

This  cunning  fox,  centralization, 
works  in  a  number  of  ways :  some- 
times mysteriously ;  sometimes  under 
the  guise  of  benefaction  and  philan- 
thropy ;  sometimes  openly. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  that 
threatens  this  country  to-day  is  the 
centralization  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men.  It  is  not  meant  to  be 
said  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  rich. 
All  men  everywhere  have  the  right  to 
acquire  as  much  property  as  they  pos- 
sibly can,  provided  only  the  acquisi- 
tion of  it  be  honest.  Wealth  is  an 
evil  only  when  it  is  used  as  a  lever  to 
take  advantage  of  others  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  other  wealth,  or  to  op- 
press the  poor.  And  many  million- 
aires are  putting  their  vast  sums  to 
just  such  uses  as  these.  A  Jay  Gould 
controls  a  vituperative  journal  ;  gar- 
bles the  returns  in  a  presidential  elec- 


tion, and  posts  false  ones  in  their 
stead  ;  monopolizes  vast  lines  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  and  bribes  venal 
legislators — for  some  legislators  are 
venal,  to  their  shame  be  it  said.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  leg- 
islation is  largely  controlled  by 
moneyed  corporations;  and  if  the 
number  of  millionaires  of  Jay  Gould's 
character  and  power  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  if  the  venality  of  legisla- 
tors increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio, 
democracy  will  ere  long  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Aristocracy  of  birth  is  not  the  only 
aristocracy  by  any  means.  There  is 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth  whose  power 
is  to  be  dreaded  far  more  than  that. 
The  masses  hate  the  titled  class  whose 
power  they  have  felt,  but  they  do  not 
hate  the  money  of  the  rich.  The 
cause  of  liberty  in  England  has  far 
less  to  fear  from  a  titled  nobility,  its 
greatest  enemy,  than  the  same  cause 
in  America  has  to  fear  from  the  monop- 
olies of  moneyed  corporations.  Not 
long  ago  a  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  offered  a  resolu- 
tion somewhat  to  this  effect  :  "  Re- 
solved the  existence  of  an  hereditary 
House  of  Lords  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  a  representative 
government."  That  resolution  was 
killed  by  less  than  fifty  majority. 
What  is  the  significance  of  that  vote  ? 
It  meant  that  England's  worn  out 
aristocracy  is  on  its  last  legs  and  the 
knees  of  those  legs  are  shaking ;  that 
a  class  whose  only  title  to  nobility 
lies  in  that  strange  spell,  a  name, 
must  soon  go  down  before  the  vig- 
orous onsets  of  England's  sturdy 
1  yeomanry.    That  vote  sounded  the 
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death  knell  to  departed  glory.  But 
America's  wealth-aristocracy  is  just 
girding  up  its  loins  as  a  strong  man  to 
run  a  race ;  and  the  effort  of  Jay 
Gould  to  defeat  Cleveland  by  trickery 
is  but  an  earnest  of  greater  efforts  to 
come.  When  "  the  power  behind  the 
throne  "  sits  on  money  bags,  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  spreads  her  wings  and 
takes  her  flight  to  more  congenial 
climes.  And  just  so  soon  as  wealth 
gains  control  of  legislation,  as  there  is 
reason  to  fear  it  is  doing  now,  that 
liberty  for  which  our  fathers  fought 
and  which  was  bought  at  the  price  of 
patriots'  blood,  will  live  in  the  mem- 
ory of  mankind  only  as  a  dream  of 
the  unreturning  past.  Let  the  country 
beware  ! 

But  there  is  also  danger  of  a  cen- 
tralized government  at  Washington. 
The  late  war  strengthened  federal 
power.  States'  Rights  received  a 
deadly  blow  then,  and  the  finishing 
blow  is  about  to  be  given  by — what  ? 
Would  you  believe  it,  should  it  be 
said  that  the  very  foundation  princi- 
ple of  democratic  government  is 
menaced  by  a  monster  which  appears 
in  the  guise  of  philanthropy?  Tis 
too  true ;  and  that  monster  is  the 
Blair  Educational  Bill,  the  ''great 
Grab  Bill,"  which,  under  the  plea  of 
educating  the  masses,  sinks  its  greedy 
hand  far  down  into  the  nation's  treas- 
ury and  draws  forth  seventy  million 
dollars  put  there  for  other  uses.  The 
South  becomes  a  beggar,  because  she 
is  illiterate.  Shades  of  Lee  and  Jack- 
son, rise  from  your  graves  and  rebuke 
this  shame  !  The  Southland  for  which 
you  fought  goes  crouching  like  a  be- 
labored  hound  at  the  steps  of  the 


capitol,  holding  out  a  mendicant's 
hand  and  begging  alms  ! 

The  only  plea  that  can  possibly  be 
made  for  this  bill  i  s  the  words 
"  general  welfare"  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  yet,  aside  from  its  im- 
mediate supporters,  there  cannot  be 
found  a  single  man  in  the  whole 
country,  competent  to  judge,  who 
will  say  that  this  clause  refers  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  education.  If  the 
general  government  can  appropriate 
taxes  for  education  on  the  ground  of 
"general  welfare,"  it  can  appropriate 
them  to  any  other  use  on  the  same 
ground.  Republicans  are  laughing  in 
their  sleeves  at  the  stand  which  so- 
called  democrats  are  taking  on  this 
question. 

If  this  bill  pass,  Congress  will  have 
the  power  to  decide  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  separate  schools  for  the 
two  races  ;  for  in  the  bill  the  power  is 
expressly  reserved  to  Congress,  to  ap- 
peal, alter,  or  amend  any  of  its  provi- 
sions. The  same  power  which  foisted 
upon  the  South  the  Civil  Rights  Bill, 
may  again  compel  (?)  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  same  schools  with  negro 
children. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  briefly  the 
second  danger  which  threatens  the 
country,  namely  the  solution  of  the 
African  Problem.  This  is  the  blackest 
cloud  that  overshadows  the  nation  to- 
day. It  is  big  with  calamities  for  the 
Caucasian  race  in  the  South;  and 
what  will  injure  the  South  will  injure 
the  nation,  for  the  South  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  nation.  Injure  any 
part  of  the  body  and  the  whole  suffers. 
The  solution  of  this  question  is  fraught 
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with  peculiar  danger  because  men 
seem  perfectly  oblivious  to  the  danger 
it  involves  ;  or,  if  they  be  conscious 
of  it,  still  go  on  dreaming,  dreaming; 
hoping  that  the  future  will  solve  the 
problem.  And  solve  it  the  future  will, 
and  the  solution  of  it  will  startle  them 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear 
sky. 

The  attitude  of  the  white  man  to- 
ward the  negro,  an  attitude  which  the 
strong  hand  of  government  forces 
upon  him,  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  God  created  the 
negro  inferior  to  the  white  man.  The 
government  steps  in  and  compels  us 
to  say  virtually  that  God  didn't  know 
what  he  was  doing;  declaring  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  the  negro  is  equal 
to  the  white  man.  The  law  is  its  own 
refutation.  Its  very  existence  is 
proof  positive  of  the  negro's  inferi- 
ority. If  he  were  equal,  men  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  making  a  law 
to  render  him  so.  A  law  to  make 
black  white  would  be  about  to  the 
same  effect.  What  God  has  done  man 
cannot  undo. 

Men  have  written  and  written, 
moralized  and  moralized  about  this, 
subject ;  and  yet  no  one  has  ever  yet 
shown  how  the  races  are  going  to  be 
made  to  live  together  in  peace,  and 
remain  entirely  separate  and  distinct. 
It  cannot  be.  Go  ask  History  if  there 
is  one  single,  isolated  example  of  an 
inferior  and  a  superior  race  living  to- 
gether under  the  same  laws  and  en- 
joying the  same  privileges,  and  she 
answers,  "  None  ;"  and  an  echo  from 
out  the  tomb  of  buried  nations  re- 
answers,  "None."  The  races  will 
either  amalgamate,  or  one  will  gain 


the  ascendency  and  the  other  must 
submit,  and  the  indications  are  strong 
that  the  negro  will  gain  the  ascen- 
dency, so  that  the  whites  will  have  to 
submit  or  die  resisting.  Either  amal- 
gamation or  negro  ascendency,  taken 
separately  are  hideous  enough  to  con- 
template— but,  horribile  dictn  !  both 
are  threatening  us  at  the  same  time. 
That  amalgamation  exists  to  an 
alarming  extent,  is  too  evident  io 
need  comment.  The  other  is  perhaps 
not  so  evident,  but  nevertheless  true  ; 
for  while  the  native  white  population 
in  the  South  doubles  every  thirty 
years,  the  population  of  the  blacks 
doubles  every  tiventy  years.  What  will 
happen  when  they  do  outnumber  the 
whites  can  be  readily  imagined.  Noth- 
ing but  God's  omnipotent  hand  can 
save  this  nation  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict." 

The  last  danger  to  be  noticed  is  Ir- 
reverence. By  irreverence  is  meant 
all  want  of  regard  for  proper  authority, 
all  want  of  veneration  for  things 
sacred.  Illustrations  of  this  abound. 
One  form  which  itassumes will  readily 
suggest  itself  as  disregard  for  law. 
The  secret  of  this  disregard  lies  in  the 
maladministration  of  the  law  itself. 
Justice  can  hardly  be  had.  Murderers 
go  free  and  petty  thieves  are  con- 
victed. Not  long  ago  a  court  of  jus- 
tice in  one  of  the  Southern  States  ac- 
quitted six  murderers  and  sent  an  old 
woman  to  the  penitentiary  for  two 
years,  who,  under  the  influence  of 
hunger,  stole  a  quart  of  butter-milk 
and  a  loaf  of  bread.  Who  wonders 
that  Judge  Lynch's  docket  is  always 
crowded. 

Then  there  is  disregard  forthe.Sab- 
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bath.  The  number  of  non-church- 
goers is  increasing.  We  may  attribute 
this  to  the  influx  of  immigrants;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
the  same.  The  young  men  who  are 
to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
spend  their  Sabbaths  gambling  and 
pleasure  seeking.  The  Sabbath  is 
fast  coming  to  be  no  longer  a  day  of 
rest,  but  a  day  of  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness. In  many  of  our  largest  cities 
business  is  transacted  on  the  Sabbath 
just  as  on  other  days. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
form  of  irreverence  is  looseness  in  the 
family  relation.  This  is  seen  in  the 
alarming  increase  of  divorces,  which 
cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation.  The  family  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  social  arch  ;  remove  it, 
and  the  whole  fabric  falls.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  home,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  is  the  strongest  among 
men.  If  the  mothers  of  America  are 
true  and  patriotic,  the  sons  of  America, 
like  the  sons  of  old  Sparta,  will  be 
true  and  brave ;  but  if  the  mothers 
become  corrupt,  the  sons  will  be  de- 
generate. Says  Napoleon  :  "  The  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  moves  the  world." 
Talmage  says:  "  The  safety  of  the 
state  is  built  on  the  safety  of  the 
home.    Why  can't  France  come  to 
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be  a  blessed  Republic  ?  Why  will  an 
inflammatory  placard  on  the  stone 
wall  in  the  Republic  throw  all  Paris 
into  consternation  ?  Because  France 
has  not  enough  Christian  homes  yet. 
The  Christian  hearthstone  is  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  a  republic.  Confounded 
be  all  those  babels  of  iniquity  which 
would  overpower  and  overshadow  the 
home.  The  same  storm  that  upsets 
the  boat  in  which  the  family  sail,  will 
sink  the  frigate  of  the  Constitution. 
Penitentiaries  and  jails  and  armies 
and  navies  are  not  our  best  national 
defence.  The  door  of  our  home  is 
the  best  fortress.  Household  utensils 
are  the  best  artillery,  and  the  chimneys 
of  our  houses  are  the  grandest  maga- 
zines of  national  power  and  strength. 
No  home,  no  Republic  !"  A  greater 
than  Napoleon,  a  greater  than  Tal- 
mage has  said  :  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  It  is 
a  sad  fact  that  the  homes  of  America 
seem  to  be  losing  their  grip  upon  the 
youth.  Oh  !  the  nation  needs  to  be  per- 
meated through  and  through  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  Unless 
Christianity  take  hold  of  the  lever  of 
the  engine  of  our  government,  destruc- 
tion is  sure. 

Walter  P.  Stradley. 
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EDUCATION. 


Man  is  a  being  of  such  intellectual 
and  moral  constitution  that,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  development  of  his 
character,  he  needs  to  be  educated  ; 
and  to  do  this  properly  is  to  make  the 
most  of  him  of  which  his  nature  is 
susceptible.  Education  may  be  re- 
garded as  consisting  in  whatever  ex- 
erts an  influence  upon  the  formation 
of  character.  Hence,  throughout  life, 
we  are  in  a  course  of  education.  It 
begins  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  rea- 
son. Innumerable  agencies  around  us 
are  performing  for  us  this  office  ;  or, 
more  properly,  helping  us  to  perform 
it  for  ourselves.  Material  objects  soon, 
through  the  senses,  address  the  mind 
and  awaken  it  into  activity,  and  the 
moral  influence  prevailing  all  around 
us  cannot  fail  to  impress  their  hues 
upon  the  tender  leaves  of  the  unfold- 
ing mind.  In  infancy  we  are  trained 
for  childhood.  In  childhood  we  are 
trained  for  boyhood.  In  boyhood  we 
are  training  for  the  successive  stages 
of  manhood,  and  throughout  our 
whole  life,  in  the  school  of  Providence, 
we  are  training  for  other  duties  and 
employments  in  higher  spheres  of 
being. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  pro- 
curing an  education  our  best  and  most 
devoted  teacher  is  the  mother.  Our 
mothers  are  the  first  and,  it  will  be  con- 
sidered no  disparagement  to  others 
when  I  add,  our  most  successful  teach- 
ers. Who  loves  as  a  mother?  Whose 
patience  endures  as  the  patience  of  a 
mother?  Whose  sympathy  is  so  pure, 


whose  smile  of  approbation  so  sweet, 
as  that  of  a  mother?  Whose  rewards 
for  successful  diligence  are  so  dear  as 
those  conferred  by  a  mother's  hand, 
and  sweetened  with  a  mother's  love? 
With  what  tender  assiduity  does  the 
mother  ply  her  task  of  instruction ! 
As  the  eagle  spreads  her  wings  and 
hovers  over  her  new-born  progeny,  so 
does  the  mother  bend  with  cherished 
hopes  and  sweet  anticipations  over 
the  interesting  little  pupil  by  her  side, 
as  from  the  lips  of  maternal  tender- 
ness he  learns  the  first  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  And  as  the  little  stam- 
merer stumbles  along  over  the  uneven 
surface  of  "  b-a  "  and  "  a-b  "  his  first 
tardy  accents  of  beginning  knowledge 
are  sweeter  to  the  ears  of  maternal 
love  than  the  silver  tones  of  Plato's 
tongue. 

While  we  discourse  of  education, 
and  enforce  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  and  indeed  of  mankind,  to  its 
blessings,  we  feel  with  increasing  con- 
viction the  dignity  of  the  subject. 
How  rich,  how  various,  how  extensive 
are  its  blessings !  How  elevated  its 
influences!  How  pure  its  pleasures! 
How  noble  its  enjoyments  !  It  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  to  man's  contem- 
plation the  riches  of  his  own  mind. 
It  unites  him  with  all  times,  all  per- 
sons, and  all  places.  It  enables  him 
to  penetrate  into  distant  scenes,  to 
explore  hidden  depths,  and  to  gather 
the  fruits  of  knowledge  from  the  wide 
field  of  creation.  It  unlocks  for  us 
the  treasures  of  all  antiquity,  and  lays 
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at  our  feet  the  mental  opulence  of  the 
world.  It  brings  us  into  connection 
with  the  illustrious  dead.  It  conducts 
us  into  the  presence  of  the  blind  old 
bard  of  Greece,  to  listen  as  he  sings  in 
lofty  strains  his  immortal  song.  We 
mingle  under  its  guidance  with  the  as- 
semblies of  Athens,  to  listen  with 
them  to  the  burning  eloquence  of  De- 
mosthenes. We  enter  into  the  benig- 
nant presence  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
engage  in  their  conversation  and  listen 
to  their  discourse  of  divine  philoso- 
phy. Thus  does  education  pluck 
treasures  from  the  greedy  tomb,  pop- 
ulate with  life  and  intelligence  the 
mansions  of  death,  and  disclose  riches 
and  beauty  in  the  caverns  of  defor- 
mity and  corruption. 

Education  arms  man  with  a  power, 
and  invests  him  with  a  dominion 
which  astonish  his  own  mind,  and  even 
bewilder  his  imagination.  He  rises 
on  its  wings  into  distant  worlds  ;  visits 
different  spheres,  and  travels  with  the 
revolving  planets  along  their  myste- 
terious  tracks.  All  nature  acknowl- 
edges his  regal  authority  and  becomes 
tributary  to  his  service.  He  counts 
the  stars,  he  weighs  the  earth,  he 
measures  the  sun.   Extending  his  con- 


quest beyond  the  material  world,  he 
subjects  to  his  dominion  the  empyreal 
mind.  That,  too,  discloses  to  him  its 
secrets,  and  reveals  the  laws  of  its 
mysterious  operations. 

How  great  then  are  the  advan- 
tages of  education!  It  enriches  the 
poor  with  the  rarest  possessions. 
It  elevates  the  degraded  to  the  no- 
blest dignities,  and  adorns  the  ob_ 
ject  of  deformity  with  a  celestial 
beauty.  It  is  a  stream,  creating  ver- 
dure and  beauty  along  our  path ; 
a  mine,  enriching  us  continually  with 
its  treasure ;  a  spring,  refreshing  us 
with  its  crystal  waters  ;  a  companion 
to  cheer  us,  a  star  to  guide  us  ;  a  tower 
of  defence,  a  sanctuary  of  repose.  It 
will  be  an  ornament  when  beauty  shall 
fade ;  a  treasure  when  fortune  shall 
fail ;  a  friend  when  less  faithful  friends 
shall  desert.  Happy  he  who  is  in 
possession  of  such  a  treasure !  Of 
other  portions  we  may  be  deprived  ; 
but  he  who  has  claimed  this  benefit  to 
himself,  whatever  else  he  may  lose, — 
though  he  may  die  in  obscurity,  in 
poverty,  or  reproach, — he  will  die  in 
possession,  at  least,  of  the  undying 
treasures  of  the  mind. 

B.  F.  Hassell,  Jr. 


NO  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  KNOWLEDGE. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  intellect  is  j 
the  lever  by  which  reformations  have 
been  made  and  by  which  the  world  i 
has  been  moved.    That  which  gives  j 
to  this  lever  power  and  durability  is 
knowledge.  The  proposition  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  this  knowledge  we  | 


hope  tcestablish  by  instituting  an  in- 
quiry into  what  the  term  knowledge, 
as  used  here,  means  ;  and  then  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
its  acquisition  in  that  sense  involves. 

WThat  then  is  knowledge?  It  dif- 
fers very  much  from  the  mere  percept 
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tion  which  any  one  may  have  of  a  cer- 
tain object.  That  which  one  learns 
by  simply  seeing  an  object,  is  not  true 
knowledge.  How  often  do  men  de- 
ceive themselves  when  they  think  that 
by  beholding  a  book  and  its  contents 
they  can  fully  comprehend  the  au- 
thor's meaning,  and  are  then  compe- 
tent to  offer  an  impartial  criticism 
upon  it.  Indeed,  they  then  know  com- 
paratively nothing  about  it.  Knowl- 
edge is  that  which  we  learn  by  taking 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
class  of  objects.  Our  cognizance  of 
them  should  be  so  clear  that  when- 
ever we  behold  them  we  can  distin- 
guish them  from  all  others.  The  nat- 
uralist should  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  great  circumference  which 
divides  the  animal  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  he  will  experience  no 
trouble  in  classifying  each  object.  To 
have  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of 
them,  he  must  separate  the  whole 
class  into  its  parts,  and  then  be  able 
to  describe  the  main  features  and 
characteristics  of  each  part  to  distin- 
guish them,  and  to  tell  the  existing 
relations  between  them.  Not  only 
must  he  be  competent  to  do  that,  but 
he  must  have  the  power  of  separating 
each  part  into  its  several  parts,  and 
then  telling  the  characteristics  of  each 
one  of  them. 

Nor  yet  is  his  knowledge  perfect. 
He  must  compare  that  one  class  with 
other  classes  of  objects  so  that  he  can 
determine  the  relations  they  sustain 
to  each  other,  and  the  influence  which 
is  brought  to  bear  by  the  one  upon 
the  other.  That  a  man  may  be  able 
to  do  this  his  knowldge  should  not  be 
fragmentary,  such  as  is  gathered  about 


in  different  spots  by  reading  here  and 
there,  trying  to  find  something  more 
attractive  and  useful.  He  stores  away 
jewels  of  truth  which,  he  thinks,  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  whenever  he 
shall  need  them.  But  when  he  does 
need  them,  in  what  condition  does  he 
find  himself?  He  is  well  represented 
by  one  of  England's  poets  as 

"  A  bookful  blockhead  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head," 

which  is  of  no  value  to  him  because 
he  cannot  utilize  it. 

Still  one  must  know  something 
more  than  the  simple  outlines  of  his 
subject.  Suppose  an  artist  should 
wish  to  paint  a  life-like  potrait  of  a 
person,  would  he  be  satisfied  by  draw- 
ing the  outlines?  He  would  wish  to 
represent  expression  also,  and  by  giv- 
ing individuality  to  the  person,  pro- 
duce a  portrait  which  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others,  and  be 
compared  with  others  in  style  and 
beauty.  The  one  who  is  required  to 
show  these  relations  cannot  be  a  man 
of  one  idea.  How  many  men  are 
there  who  think  that  their  profession 
is  the  only  worthy  one,  and  that  it  is 
the  boundary  of  all  knowledge.  One 
must  not  confine  himself  to  a  single 
study,  but  must  explore  other  fields 
of  thought,  and  bring  to  light  from 
every  quarter  the  unsullied  truth 
therein  lying. 

We  are  not  discussing  wisdom  ;  this 
differs  from  knowledge  in  this  respect : 
that  wisdom  is  knowledge  modified  by 
reason.  Knowledge  is  the  instrument, 
whereas  wisdom  is  the  proper  use  of  it. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  man 
in  search  of  knowledge  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  encounter.  The  first  one  is 
met  when  he  attempts  to  make  a  start. 
For  there  must  be  generated  in  the 
soul  intense  desire  to  know  the  un- 
known, to  pursue  the  real,  and  find 
out  the  hidden  laws  of  the  universe. 
Then  as  soon  as  one  has  this  desire, 
however  strongly  cherished,  he  is 
prone  to  ask  questions.  He  desires 
to  know  whether  or  not  the  way  is 
such  as  to  cause  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  already  gone  before  to 
swell  with  ecstatic  joy;  and  when 
they  lie  down  to  rest  in  the  forest^ 
whether  they  are  free  from  fear  and 
guarded  through  the  silent  midnight 
watches  by  the  dryads ;  and  when 
they  stop  to  drink  from  fountains 

"  Whence  pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert 
trace 

And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race," 

do  they  find  there  a  virgin  to  sing  to 
them  the  song  of  the  angels?  There 
must  be  a  will,  a  fixed  determination 
to  continue — to  go  onward — a  will 
strong  enough  to  make  them  forget 
all  worldly  ease  and  pleasure  and  de- 
termine at  every  hazard  to  gain  true 
knowledge,  and  to  win  by  overcoming 
all  difficulties. 

The  first  which  must  be  overcome 
by  many  is  poverty.  All  along  this 
way  are  seen  the  footprints  of  toilers 
in  want  and  even  in  rags,  who  are 
troubled  by  the  inability  to  keep  the 
work  of  mind  and  body  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact, 
too,  that  many  must  overcome  the 
obstructing  influences  which  are  ex- 
erted upon  them  by  their  parents. 
Many  boys  would  strive  to  become 
intellectually  great,  if  only  the  right 
influences  were  thrown  around  them 
2 


at  home.  But,  alas,  how  many  homes 
are  deprived  of  the  encouragements 
and  soul-cheering  words  which  give 
energy  and  perseverence  to  youth. 
How  often  is  it  the  case  that  the  father 
tries  to  prevent  his  son  from  acquiring 
knowledge.  Many  more  boys  would 
lead  unsuccessful  lives,  and  the  talents 
given  them  by  God  would  remain  for- 
ever concealed  by  the  dark  mantle  of 
ignorance,  if  it  were  not  for  mothers. 
It  has  been  said,  and  truly  too,  that 
but  few  men  have  ever  attained  to  ex- 
alted excellence  as  patriots  and  phi- 
lanthropists, who  have  not  acknowl- 
edged their  indebtedness  to  maternal 
influence.  Ah  !  there  are  homes — so 
called — where  no  such  kind  and  gentle 
influences  are  felt ;  where  everything 
which  has  a  tendency  to  suppress  noble 
desire  and  to  restrain  laudable  ambi- 
tion, exists. 

Then,  the  seeker  after  knowledge 
must  have  a  spirit  to  withstand  all  op- 
position from  without.  Take  the  case 
of  those  who  are  envious.  Some  peo- 
ple actually  seem  to  fear  that  they 
will  be  outstripped  in  the  race.  They 
prefer  that  the  aspiring  youth  should 
engage  in  some  money-making  busi- 
ness or  the  like,  because  they  them- 
selves, having  no  genius  for  grappling 
with  seeming  impossibilities,  fear  be- 
ing excelled  by  him  who  has  the 
genius.  They  endeavor  to  persuade 
the  young  man  that  he,  too,  will  fail, 
if  he  continue  in' the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. Though  such  persons  may 
have  the  means  for  aiding  those  who 
are  striving  to  become  something  and 
to  do  something,  yet  they  lend  no 
helping  hand  to  encourage  those  who 
are   almost    in    despair.    These  are 
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usually  sordid  themselves  and  excel 
in  heaping  up  gold  and  silver,  indul- 
gence in  which  occupation  feeds  their 
avarice,  quenches  the  spring  of  gener- 
ous impulse  in  their  own  souls,  and 
blinds  them  to  the  needs  of  others. 

There  is  another  class.  These  can- 
not appreciate  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion. They  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  hardships  and  privations  which 
must  be  endured  by  the  seekers  after 
knowledge.  They  know  nothing  of 
the  trials  and  difficulties  which  are  so 
often  met.  If  they  did,  they  would 
gladly  aid  those  who  come  within 
their  reach. 

Nor  are  these  all.  Some  of  the  oc- 
casions of  greatest  opposition  are  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  interruptions 
produced  by  society  and  one's  asso- 
ciates.   How  frequently  does  it  hap- 


pen that  when  a  young  man's  nerves 
are  at  their  highest  tension  and  he  is 
exerting  all  his  power  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful day's  journey,  something  quite 
unexpectedly  interrupts  him,  his 
nerves  are  weakened,  and  his  mind  for 
a  considerable  time  is  totally  with- 
drawn from  the  goal  which  lies  just 
before  him. 

Go  to  the  pedestal  of  the  colossal 
statue  of  Fame;  call  from  its  heights 
those  who  have  come  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south  ;  call  them  down 
for  a  moment  and  ask  them  whether 
or  not  the  road  thither  is  a  royal  one. 
They  will  tell  you  that,  though  it  is 
no  royal  road,  yet  those  who  have 
travelled  it  are  supremely  royal. 

J.  W.  Watson. 
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That  ours  is  a  grand  country  cannot 
be  denied.  Viewed  from  every  stand- 
point from  which  we  estimate  human 
greatness,  it  challenges  the  admira- 
tion even  of  those  most  indifferent  to 
progress  and  advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion and  enlightenment.  Though  so 
young  compared  with  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  earth,  she  has  yet  won 
and  holds  a  place  among  the  first. 
Less  than  four  hundred  years  ago  her 
magnificent  plains  and  fertile  valleys 
were  hunting  grounds  for  savages; 
now  myriads  of  cities,  some  of  them 
rivalling  those  of  European  splendor, 
have  sprung  up.     Then,,  her  waters 


were  only  skimmed  by  the  light  canoe 
of  the  Indian  ;  now,  floating  palaces 
and  boats  of  every  kind  ply  upon  her 
rivers.  A  little  more  than  a  hundred 
.years  ago  she  was  subject  to  a  nation, 
which,  by  its  unjust  use  of  power, 
caused  her  to  assert  her  latent  ener- 
gies, and  she  herself  became  a  nation. 

While  our  country  has  made  rapid 
strides  in  arts,  science,  literature,  etc., 
yet  in  nothing  has  she  gained  so  great 
a  reputation  as  in  inventive  genius,  in 
so  improving  machinery  as  to  save  an 
almost  incalculable  amount  of  labor. 
As  we  gaze  upon  these  machines,  re- 
quiring so  much  thought  and  inge. 
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nuity,  we  are  more  than  ever  impress- 
ed with  man's  wonderful  power,  for 
knowledge  utilized  is  power. 

As  we  remember  that  the  cotton- 
gin,  the  sewing-machine,  the  steam- 
boat, the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
and  numerous  other  works  of  genius 
.were  invented  in  our  own  country,  we 
grow  proud  of  her.  Now  let  national 
pride  answer  the  question,  "  Is  im- 
proved machinery  an  advantage?"  It 
will  answer,  unhesitatingly,  in  the  af- 
firmative. But,  if  advantage  means 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  men  (as  it  should  mean  in  our 
republican  country),  then  there  is 
much  doubt  as  to  whether  "  improved 
machinery  is  an  advantage." 

It  enriches  some,  but  impoverishes 
more.  If  you  would  get  a  true  answer 
to  this  question,  go  to  the  laboring 
men  whom  improved  machinery  has 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Go,  for 
instance,  to  the  scytheman,  who,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  reaper,  was 
enabled  by  industry  and  the  skilful 
use  of  the  scythe,  to  earn  fair  wages 
and  support  his  family  comfortably. 
Think  you  he  will  say  improved  ma- 
chinery is  an  advantage  to  the  poor? 
Go  to  the  poor  sewing  women,  who, 
from  early  morn  often  to  the  midnight 
hour,  sew  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence  ; 
ask  them  if  improved  machinery  is  an 
advantage  to  them.  Go  to  the  errand 
boys,  who,  before  the  invention  of  the 
telephone,  earned  a  support  by  carry- 
ing messages  to  and  from  their  em- 
ployers. As  they  now  roam  the  streets 
half-fed  and  half-clad,  ask  them  if  the 


telephone  is  an  advantage.  If  their 
street  companionship  has  not  totally 
corrupted  them,  if  they  have  enough 
of  the  true  boyhood  remaining,  they 
will  say,  "  It  may  be  to  Bell  and 
others,  but  not  to  us."  Go  to  the  poor- 
houses  of  cities  and  counties,  and  ask 
why  the  number  of  paupers  has  so 
rapidly  increased  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  answer  will  be,  "  Improved 
machinery."  Visit  the  State  prisons, 
and  inquire  what  has  lately  filled 
them  to  such  an  alarming  extent.  Let 
the  co'nvicts  answer  for  themselves 
and  the  reply  in  many  cases  will  be, 
"  Improved  machinery  to  us  meant 
idleness,  idleness  meant  suffering,  and 
suffering  drove  us  to  drink,  and  drink 
to  crime." 

Viewed  morally,  improved  machin- 
ery is  not  an  advantage.  Are  we  a 
better  people  because  we  live  faster 
and  can  accomplish  more  labor  in  a 
life-time  than  formerly  ?  Labor,  to  be 
a  real  advantage,  must  be  directed  to 
good  ends.  It  must  glorify  God,  and 
be  beneficial  not  only  to  ourselves, 
but  to  those  about  us.  The  command 
is,  "  Love  God  and  your  neighbor  as 
yourself."  Who  are  our  neighbors? 
Are  they  not  the  poor  around  us  who 
need  our  help,  many  of  whom  im- 
proved machinery  has  impover. 
ished  ? 

Then,  if  more  persons  are  injured 
than  are  benefited  by  "  improved  ma- 
chinery." and  if  it  makes  us  no  better 
morally  and  religiously,  improved  ma- 
chinery is  not  an  advantage. 

C.  A.  R.  Michael. 
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[Little  Robert,  the  three  year  old  son  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Royall,  had  been  accustomed  to  a  lighted  lamp 
in  the  nursery  at  night.  On  a  recent  night,  however,  he  waked  and  found  the  room  dark,  his  parents 
were  aroused  by  his  calling  to  his  brother  and  saying,  "  Is  you  dead?  I'm  dead."  A  lady  friend  on 
the  Hill,  hearing  of  the  incident,  wrote  the  following  lines. ---Ed.] 

The  night  lamp,  burns  dimly,  and  Robbie's  blue  eyes 
Unclosing  behold  in  vague,  dreamy  surprise 
The  lights  and  the  shadows  that  waver  and  fall 
In  strange,  mocking  shapes  on  the  nursery  wall. 

The  light  burns  more  dimly.    Where  is  he?    Where's  Will? 
Ah,  Will  slumbers  near  him — that's  comforting — still. 
What  are  those  strange  shapes?    While  he  gazes  in  doubt, 
The  phantoms  have  vanished!    The  light  has  gone  out! 

What  knows  he  of  darkness?    For  three  happy  years, 
Dispelling  his  sorrows  and  soothing  his  fears, 
Love  has  lighted  the  way  for  his  dear  little  feet, 
Till  this  moment  of  darkness,  of  darkness  complete. 

O,  strange,  gloomy  darkness,  the  shadow  of  Death  ! 
One  moment  in  silence,  with  faint,  hurried  breath, 
The  child  blindly  faced  it,  then  tremblingly  said, 
"O  Will!    I  can't  see!    Is  you  dead?    Fm  dead 7" '• 


"PREHISTORIC." 


The  distant  past  is  as  uncertain  and 
shadowy  as  the  rernote  future.  We 
can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  certainty 
about  even  the  present.  It  is  going 
too  far  to  say  that  we  are  sure  of  much 
else  than  what  is  matter  of  conscious- 
ness or  demonstration.  I  know  that  I 
am,  that  my  finger  pains,  that  I  am 
sorry,  or  that  I  am  seeing.  But  how  sel- 
dom do  we  really  and  fully  cognize  the 


object — the  true  object  which  is  con- 
cerned in  awakening  the  given  con- 
sciousness. Can  any  one  say  with  ab- 
solute assurance  that  the  man  whom 
he  is  now  looking  at,  and  whom  he 
has  been  seeing  more  or  less  close  at 
hand  all  day  and  calling  his  brother,  is 
really  his  brother?  He  may  resemble 
him  at  a  hundred  points,  and  yet  fail 
to  be  like  him  in  some  essential  but 
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unnoted  respect.  From  the  nature  of 
things  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  be  governed  by 
the  probabilities  in  the  case. 

Add  to  this  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  different  condition  or  attitude  of 
mind  with  which  an  object  or  a  fact  is 
viewed,  we  form  different  judgments 
of  that  object  or  fact,  and  you  see 
how  cautious  one  should  be  in  saying 
that  he  knows  it  to  be  so  or  so  even 
in  regard  to  matters  of  to-day. 

Two  men  who  have  viewed  the  same 
occurrence  in  which  a  human  agent  is 
concerned,  will  differ  not  only  in  those 
points  which  may  be  matters  of  infer- 
ence, such  as,  how  or  with  what  pur- 
pose the  thing  was  done,  but  also  in 
regard  to  what  did  actually  occur. 
Just  here  you  find  the  field  from  which 
lawyers  reap  such  rich  harvests.  The 
witnesses,  however  honest,  differ  in 
the  accounts  they  give  of  the  same 
transaction,  so  that  the  jury  manipu- 
lated by  skilful  advocates  are  utterly 
dazed  and  lost  in  bewilderment. 

The  subjective  element  gives  a  col- 
oring to  our  perceptions  and  knowl- 
edges which  makes  one  man's  appre- 
hension or  estimate  of  a  thing  or  of  a 
subject  very  different  from  that  of 
another.  Party-spirit  deifies  the  de- 
mon, and  makes  a  demon  of  the  true 
patriot.  Sectarianism  blinds  to  the 
excellencies  and  the  defects  alike  of 
those  whom  it  judges.  Prejudice  mag- 
nifies the  truth  hidden  away  in  a 
bushel  of  error,  while  it  rejects  the 
bushel  of  truth  if  a  few  grains  of  er- 
ror are  found  mixed  up  with  it. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
no  man  is  to  be  trusted  as  a  guide  who 
is  wedded  to  any  unproved  theory. 
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His  anxiety  to  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  his  theory  predisposes  him  to 
accept  as  substantial  supports  facts  or 
supposed  facts  which  the  impartial  in- 
vestigator must  set  aside.  If  a  geolo- 
gist holds  that  a  given  stratum  was  so 
many  millions  of  years  in  forming,  he 
can  find  facts  which  seem  to  confirm 
his  theory,  and  by  well  constructed 
and  apparently  honestly  believed  ar- 
guments he  may  put  it  out  of  your 
power  to  reject  his  conclusion.  But 
how  often  has  not  the  patient  waiting 
on  nature  for  a  few  decades  demon- 
strated by  the  rate  at  which  like  for- 
mations are  progressing  that  he  is 
wide  of  the  mark  by  a  few  millions  of 
years. 

We  are  not  discountenancing  any 
of  the  legitimate  methods  of  science. 
None  but  the  merest  plodder  can  fail 
to  form  theories,  but  he  is  the  philoso- 
pher who  holds  them  all  only  tenta- 
tively, waiting  to  have  them  verified 
by  further  facts  and  proofs.  See  how 
slow  Newton  was  in  announcing  or 
accepting  as  true  his  own  celebrated 
theory.  One  must  deem  Revelation 
unnecessary  on  quite  other  grounds 
than  that  unaided  reason  is  competent 
to  arrive  at  truth  in  regard  to  man's 
needs  and  man's  destiny.  Reason  is 
barely  able  to  cope  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  life  or  present  hour, 
and  that  too  when  her  serenity  is  un- 
disturbed by  the  seldom  absent  clouds 
of  passion  and  prepossession.  How 
gigantic  her  task  when  called  upon  to 
settle  truth  and  falsehood  in  matters 
past  or  future.  And  how  senseless  or 
presumptuous  her  claim  to  infallibility 
where  the  data  are  few  and  plausible 
hypotheses  abundant  !  Prognostica- 
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tion  is  a  vastly  more  hazardous  thing 
in  moral  questions  than  we  may  sup- 
pose. Take  the  possible  future  of  a 
nation  or  of  a  principle.  Rash  men 
may  by  analogies  to  the  past  venture 
to  predict  so  and  so  of  a  given  nation 
or  of  the  form  of  its  government. 
But  if  there  is  one  truth  which  his- 
tory teaches  more  certainly  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  the  unexpected  is  what 
happens  ;  and  that  for  the  all-sufficient 
reason  that  where  human  will  super- 
venes, and  man  with  his  power  to 
choose  and  determine  upon  courses  of 
action  for  and  of  himself  comes  on 
the  stage,  the  wildest  guessing  as  to 
what  will  take  place  under  given  cir- 
cumstances is  strictly  in  order.  Not 
that  we  undervalue  law  or  hold  that 
the  human  will  is  not  in  the  main  sub- 
ject to  law.  But,  pray,  which  law  or 
set  of  laws  will  it  certainly  follow,  the 
law  of  right  or  the  law  of  expediency? 
Which  will  be  to  it  then  and  there 
the  predominating  principle,  and  fur- 
nish the  "  strongest  motive,"  reason 
or  desire  •?  And  who  can  foresee  with 
anything  approaching  certainty  how 
the  man  or  the  nation  is  going  to  act? 
So  stubborn  and  inexplicable  a  thing 
is  human  choice,  that  he  must  be  om- 
niscient who  will  do  more  than  guess 
what  alternative  it  will  take  in  any 
given  case.  To  go  no  farther  than 
two  years  back  for  a  case  in  point ; 
who  would  have  supposed  in  '84  that 
the  so  called  Democratic  party,  which 
was  squeezing  its  way  into  power,  and 
finding  a  tardy  recognition  at  last  by  a 
pitiful  majority  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  votes,  could  so  soon  and  so 
causelessly  have  split  up  into  factions 
over  the  tariff,  the  offices,  civil  service, 
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and  other  questions?  If  ever  a  body 
had  reason  for  being  coherent  and  pru- 
dent surely  that  party  had.  How  can 
we  account  for  the  actual  phenomena  ? 
Only  by  the  unaccountableness  of  the 
action  of  the  human  will.  This  is  an 
element  which  baffles  the  calculations 
of  the  shrewdest  prophet,  and  sets  the 
law  of  human  conduct — whatever 
there  is  left  of  it — at  open  defiance. 

And  yet  men  dare  to  present  us 
with  their  theories  of  the  "  Prehis- 
toric"— theories,  too,  some  of  them, 
which  shake  the  very  foundations  on 
which  the  best  hopes  of  the  best 
men  are  resting  and  have  rested. 

Who  of  us  know  with  satisfactory 
assurance  the  history  of  the  nations 
past? — the  history  which  men  have 
assumed  to  write,  we  mean.  What 
two  writers  are  themselves  perfectly 
agreed  about  the  leading  facts  of  his- 
tory? not  merely  about  the  meaning 
and  bearing  of  these  facts,  but  about 
what  are  the  facts?  Will  the  time 
ever  come  when  the  youth  of  the 
North  shall  have  the  facts  and  all  the 
facts  respecting  the  war  between  the 
States  presented  to  them  just  as  they 
took  place  and  took  shape?  Not  as 
long  as  only  versions  of  them  are 
taught  which  are  given  by  Northern 
men.  And  the  same  is  equally  true 
of  the  youth  of  the  South.  And  is 
not  all  history  of  a  piece  with  that? 
The  only  entirely  trustworthy  history 
ever  written  is  that  in  which  the  pen 
was  guided  by  the  all-seeing  eye. 

Before  men  prate  about  the  Prehis- 
toric would  it  not  be  well  for  them  to 
do  a  little  work  upon  the  Historic, 
improving  its  impartiality,  exploring 
into  its  facts  and  buttressing  its  weak 
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places  up  by  added  props.  Let  them 
settle  the  ten  thousand  questions 
which  are  raised  about  the  precise 
facts  in  cases  where  the  omission  of 
one  point  changes  their  political  or 
moral  complexion  entirely. 

"  Prehistoric,"  indeed  !  Are  you 
sure  you  are  out  of  the  woods  of  the 
historic,  that  you  should  be  trying 
your  hand  so  boldly  upon  that  which 
is  so  far  off?  And  these  "  Prehistoric  " 
gentlemen  are  the  ones  for  the  most 
part  who  object  to  putting  preposi- 
tions before  "  Nature."  The  super- 
natural  or preterwa.\.\xxd\  is  their  espe- 
cial horror. 

Well,  the  prehistoric  fish  having  been 
found,  where  does  he  now  stand  ?  Has 
he  not  become  historic?  Have  we 
not  as  much  of  his  history  as  we  have 
of  that  of  any  fish  found  within  the 
past  times  of  written  history?  In 
what  sense  is  he  then  prehistoric  ? 
The  museum  in  which  he  is  discovered 
is  one  not  made  with  hands  it  is  true  ; 
but  is  it  any  the  less  secure  and  true 
to  its  trust  of  preserving  and  trans, 
mitting  essentially  intact  his  mortal 
remains?  Indeed,  is  not  the  advan- 
tage rather  on  the  side  of  the  rock 
chamber  in  which  he  sleeps?  Now, 
whether  historic  or  prehistoric,  is  he 
other  than  fish  after  all?  Is  he  not 
veritably  and  unmistakably  fish,  even 
if  you  call  him  "prehistoric"?  And 
if  the  fact  that  the  fish  found  in  pre- 
historic times  is  none  the  less  a  fish, 
what  reason  is  there  for  holding  that 
what  you  call  "  the  prehistoric  man  " 
is  any  other  than  man?  Or  is  there 
something  magical  or  talismanic  in  the 
name,  so  that  because  you  call  him 
**  the   prehistoric  man  "  he  is  not  es- 


sentially a  man,  but  something  pre- 
senting characteristics  varying  upon  a 
sliding  scale,  the  lowest  point  of  which 
is  monkey  and  the  highest  man? 

The  argument  against  the  prehis- 
toric man  is  stronger,  however,  than 
that  against  the  fish  ;  because  it  is  not 
yet  certain  that  the  former  has  been 
found.  Indeed,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  all  the  pretended  specimens  of 
that  genus  existed  within  the  pe- 
riod of  written  history  ;  and  the  pro- 
founder  researches  of  science  in  these 
cases  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
whether  historic  or  prehistoric,  these 
specimens  are  essentially  human. 

In  order  to  endow  this  facile  word 
with  power  to  call  up  and  to  mean 
what  it  would  like  to  mean, — -semi- 
simian  men, — one  purpose  of  the  pre- 
sent writing  is  to  show  what  kind  of 
fossils  the  rocks  holding  the  prehis- 
toric man  should  present  us  with — 
rocks  which  must  be  found  after  a 
while  because  they  are  there.  For 
does  not  the  theory  demand  that  they 
be  there  in  order  to  its  verification? 
We  are  not  so  much  intent  upon  find- 
ing the  "  missing  link  " — to  be  candid 
— as  we  are  upon  showing  what  it 
ought  to  be,  if  found,  in  order  to  make 
out  a  good  case  for  "  our  friends,  the 
enemy" — of  Creation. 

To  begin  then ;  the  prehistoric 
man  must  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment upon  the  most  advanced  type 
of  the  ape  tribe  in  some  essential 
points.  Let  us  enumerate  some  of 
these.  We  are  not  disposed  to  be 
exacting  in  reference  to  the  caudal 
appendage.  And  yet  is  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  he — the  prehistoric  man  — 
have  this  member  considerably  cur- 
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tailed,  so  that  he  may  be  somewhat 
better  able  to  sit  up  as  the  fully  de- 
veloped specimen  does?  Capacity  to 
sit  seems  to  me  one  of  the  special  and 
highest  endowments  of  man.  In  what 
attitude  can  he  and  does  he  accom- 
plish the  most  remarkable  feats  of 
thinking — of  profound  thinking? 
Most  certainly  when  sitting.  For 
when  did  a  man  ever  think  out  a  book 
or  a  chain  of  argumentation  lying  or 
walking?  Stray,  chance  ideas  do 
sometimes  luckily  come  to  one  when 
in  the  horizontal  position,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  author  of  "  Kubla  Khan." 
And  men  of  dull,  sluggish  minds  find 
it  necessary  sometimes  to  walk  in  or- 
der to  stir  thought.  But  this  end 
gained,  they  generally  resume  the  sit- 
ting posture  and  let  thought  stirred 
flow  on. 

Deliberative  bodies  are  known  to 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  periods. 
The  rudest  savages  have  their  pow- 
wows and  councils,  in  which  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  is  the  uni- 
versal sitting.  The  practice  of  think- 
ing while  on  one's  feet  is  compara- 
tively modern — a  new  departure.  An- 
cient speakers  usually  sat,  and  if  any 
stood  it  was  the  auditor.  Who  holds 
the  seat  of  honor?  The  lord  and 
master.  And  some  of  the  greatest 
victories — great,  oftentimes  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  little  effort  put  forth 
in  achieving  them — are  due  to  the  ex. 
traordinary  power  possessed  of  "sit- 
ting it  out."  The  sensible  man  car- 
ries his  point  sometimes  by  just  sit- 
ting down  quietly  and  waiting  in  that 
attitude  for  his  vehement  or  bluster- 
ing antagonist  to  empty  his  quiver. 

But  of  what  avail  would  the  privi- 


lege of  sitting  be  if  attended  with  the 
inconvenience  and  ever  felt  superfluity 
of  an  appendage  whose  wanton  yet 
inevitable  obtrusiveness  prevents  not 
only  agreeable  and  dignified  sitting, 
but  even  sitting  at  all  in  any  just 
sense  of  that  word  ? 

So  that  we  might  be  excused,  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  demanded  of  the 
prehistoric  man  that  he  be  becoming- 

o 

a  man  a  posteriori;  or  at  all  events, 
that  he  show  a  "  progressive  approach" 
towards  manhood  by  not  "  going  to 
the  lengths  "  that  characterized  the 
race  in  its  earlier  stages.  One  point 
we  do  insist  on,  however,  viz.  :  that 
whatever  curtailment  may  have  taken 
place  be  due  obviously  not  to  "dock- 
ing," thus  issuing  in  stumpiness,  but 
to  the  operation  of  the  silent  forces  of 
nature  favoring  equable  development 
and  opposing  marked  or  abrupt 
changes  and  pauses — at  least  in  the 
terminal  parts  of  the  object  developing. 
Or  to  present  us  with  any  entirely 
tailless  specimen  of  the  simian  tribe, 
who  is  yet  ape  or  monkey  decidedly 
in  every  other  respect,  and  whose 
habits  and  capacities  are  not  above 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  will  not  answer. 
We  demand  an  animal  who  is  becom- 
ing in  all  points  equally  and paripassu 
a  man.  We  will  even  allow  him 
some  appendage  if  he  is  approaching 
the  standard  at  all  points  alike.  So 
your  anthropoid  ape  being  no  more  a 
man  in  any  other  respect  than  if  he 
had  a  suffix  of  five  yards,  is  entirely 
out  of  the  line  of  progression  as  he 
now  stands.  We  could  hardly  accept, 
for  this  reason,  your  supposed  mis- 
sing link,  if  he  was  not  going  on 
equally  at  all  points  on  the  up  grade, 
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His  having  no  tail,  and  being  only  a 
slight  advance  in  other  respects  upon 
the  ape,  would  stamp  him  a  fraud. 
Nature  does  not  develop  in  that  way. 

The  second  requisite  which  must  be 
fulfilled  in  the  fossil  .  man  as  he 
emerges  from  simian  conditions  and 
puts  on  human  attributes  is  that  he 
be  provided  with  better  apparatus  for 
standing  and  walking.  Man's  high 
estate  consists  largely  in  erectness  of 
form  and  the  ability  to  maintain  it. 
With  him  it  is  not  a  mere  possibility 
— an  achievement  attended  with  dif- 
ficulty and  pains-taking,  but  a  normal 
and  easy  posture.  He  takes  to  it  as  a 
bird  to  flying  or  a  fish  to  swimming. 
And  it  does  really  seem  like  a 
moderate  demand  that  there  be  some- 
what more  of  a  foot  in  the  primitive 
man  than  the  best  specimen  of  ape 
possesses.  Indeed,  it  can  only  be  by 
courtesy  that  the  latter  can  be  said  to 
have  a  foot  at  all.  Look  at  that  bunch 
of  claw-toes  growing  out  of  the  meagre 
nucleus  of  a  diminutive  pad,  and  say 
whether  if  you  were  to  pick  it  up  in 
the  road  you  would  not  take  it  for  a 
broken  and  clumsily  constructed  paw 
rather  than  a  foot.  The  truth  is  that 
whatever  may  be  the  ambition  of  the 
cleverest  ape  he  is  doomed  to  go  on 
all-fours  for  the  most  part.  His  so- 
cial standing  must  be  determined,  too, 
by  his  ability  to  do  physical  standing, 
and  for  this  he  must  have  more  foot 
and  less  claw. 

Again,  see  how  the  ape's  thigh  bone 
is  joined  to  the  trunk.  The  ball 
strikes  its  socket  at  the  extreme  outer 
edge  of  the  trunk  and  the  legs  are 
thus  not  in  a  position  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  body,  being  inserted 


somewhat  obliquely  instead  of  occu- 
pying a  position    directly    under  it. 

We  demand  a  change  of  base  here 
in  our  prehistoric  man.  What!  Call 
that  thing  a  man  which  does  not  stand 
and  walk  erect,  except  under  compul- 
sion, and  so  awkwardly  at  best  that  it 
excites  mirth  in  the  beholder!  But 
how  can  the  poor  animal  be  expected 
to  do  otherwise  when  its  legs  are  not 
inserted  into  the  body  in  the  manner 
and  the  only  manner  which  admits  of 
its  being  safe  to  venture  one's  whole 
weight  upon  them  ?  It  seems  to  be 
obvious  that  he  should  rest  upon  such 
supports  as  are  competent  to  meet 
any  of  the  extraordinary  demands 
that  even  Falstaffian  proportions 
might  make  upon  them.  To  reduce 
the  argument  from  the  perpendicular 
to  the  horizontal  (two  new  Figures 
which  Logicians  have  had  to  adopt 
since  the  days  of  Darwin),  and  thereby 
apply  to  it  the  "reduction  ad  absur- 
dum,"  let  us  ask  if  we  can  estimate 
the  amount  of  force  which  would  be 
found  necessary  to  drive  Falstaff  to 
walk  on  his  all-fours,  and  to  do  it 
with  apparent  satisfaction  to  himself, 
and  with  grace  and  naturalness  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer. 

To  show  how  reasonable  we  are,  we 
demand  only  that  our  prehistoric, 
primitive  man  meet  us  half-way  at 
this  point  and  find  it  equally  easy  and 
safe  to  stand  and  walk  erect  as  prone. 
There  should  be  readjustments  of  bone 
to  bone  and  muscle  to  bone  such  as 
the  changed  conditions  absolutely  re- 
quire. Would  it  not  be  well  for  him, 
or  his  friends,  to  see  to  it,  too,  that  a 
calf  be  developing?  And  here,  too, 
we  intend  to  be  reasonable  and  not 
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require  absolutely  a  Falstaffian  yearl- 
ing, but  a  calf  veritable,  if  only  a 
nursling.  For  even  your  "  lean  and 
hungry  Cassins"  lacks  not  that  feature. 
In  a  word,  let  the  underpinning  of  our 
hero  be  approaching  that  of  a  man  by 
all  means. 

Others  may  put  the  case  more 
strongly  and  demand  greater  things  of 
him,  such  as  larger  brain,  a  change  of 
the  angle  at  which  the  skull  meets 
the  spine,  some  evidence  from  the 
altered  conformation  of  the  organs  of 
throat  and  mouth  that  he  is  capable 
of  using  articulate  speech,  and  the 
like.  But  for  me,  it  will  suffice  that 
the  animal  be  able  to  sit,  to  stand,  and 
to  walk  like  a  man,  and  with  only 
moderate  remains  still  clinging  to  him 
of  simian  weakness  at  those  points. 
These,  charity  must  allow,  especially 
in  view  of  the  possible  discovery  (un- 
der the  microscope  at  least)  of  such 
weaknesses  still  lingering  in  the  race, 
to-wit  :  when  lounging,  loafing,  loiter- 
ing and  at  leap-frog.  Under  the 
operation  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fit- 
test," doubtless,  in  the  year  10,000  A. 
D.,  we  shall  see  even  these  eliminated 
from  the  man,  and  the  race  stand  out 
ideally  perfect.  And  so  slow  and  pro- 
tracted is  the  work  of  development 


and  species-making,  and  with  the  light 
of  the  past  on  this  point  shining  upon 
us,  we  are  forced  to  demand  for  our 
prehistoric  man,  standing  as  he  does 
so  far  from  the  beginning  and  so  near 

o  o 

to  the  consummation,  that  he  be  more 
man  than  ape,  that  he  begin  to  assume 
with  the  ease  of  naturalness  the  dig- 
nified attitudes  and  the  godlike  form 
of  a  man.  For  we  believe,  so  consis- 
tent is  Nature  with  herself,  that  when 
the  physical  man  has  received  its 
higher  endowments,  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  will  not  lag 
far  behind  in  capacity  to  know,  to 
discern  the  right  and  wrong  in  action, 
and  to  love  the  pure  and  the  beautiful. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  listening  patiently 
to  learn  of  the  arrival  of  "the  prehis- 
toric man."  Indeed,  we  are  so  hungry 
for  any  reliable  intelligence  coming 
from  the  region  of  the  prehistoric  that 
in  our  thankfulness  for  small  favors 
:  we  would  gladly  accept  a  crumb.  We 
!  insist,  however,  that  it  be  to  be  de- 
j  pended  on.    Xor  are  we  too  exacting, 
i  since  Science   plumes   herself  upon 
|  dealing  with  facts,  and  in  this  claims 
superiority  over   Philosophy  dealing 
mainly  in  speculation. 

Wm.  Royall, 
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A  HUMBLE  SUGGESTION  TO  THE  TWO  SOCIETIES, 

CONCERNING  SOME  JOINT    RESOLUTIONS   SETTING    FORTH  THE  DUTIES  OF 
MARSHALS,  TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  FEW  REMARKS  THAT 
MIGHT  BE   EMPLOYED    BY    ANY    SPEAKER  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  SUCH  RESOLUTIONS. 


It  has  been  observed  on  several  I 
commencement  occasions  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  duties  of  marshals,  not  only 
among  the  people  at  large,  but  among 
the  marshals  themselves.  While  some 
persons  have  supposed  it  to  be  the 
business  of  marshals  to  perform  cer- 
tain offices  and  regulate  certain  mat- 
ters, others  equally  as  intelligent  have 
held  opinions  precisely  opposite.  And 
while  in  some  things  the  practice 
of  marshals  has  been  uniform,  in 
others  it  has  differed  widely.  And 
yet  again,  while  the  efficiency  of  our 
marshals  has  in  the  main  been  very 
decided,  candor  compels  the  statement 
that  in  some  cases  their  inefficiency 
has  been  equally  marked.  Knowing 
these  things  from  hearsay  and  from 
painful  observation,  this  writer  begs 
to  suggest  that  the  following  resolu- 
tions defining  the  duties  of  these  offi- 
cers be  passed  in  both  Societies,  viz  : — 

Whereas,  The  occasion  is  ap- 
proaching which  will  at  once  demand 
the  services  and  test  the  efficiency  of 
our  commencement  marshals;  and 
whereas,  we  are  profoundly  interested 
as  Societies  in  the  public  behavior  of 
those  who  represent  us  officially  be- 
fore the  great  assemblies,  therefore 
be  it 


Resolved,  1st.  That  each  marshal 
shall  be  specially  careful  to  let  every 
body  know  that  he  is  a  marshal ;  and 
that  the  proper  and  only  effective  way 
to  do  this  is  to  keep  on  his  sash,  to 
display  his  cane  or  baton,  and  never, 
never  to  be  still. 

2nd.  That  when  any  gentleman 
who  has  been  invited  to  speak  or 
preach,  whether  by  the  Societies,  by 
the  Senior  Class,  or  by  the  Alumni 
Association,  is  on  the  rostrum  endeav- 
oring to  perform  his  part,  the  mar- 
shals shall,  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner, see  to  it  that  he  is  not  heard  by 
anybody  in  the  audience. 

3rd.  That  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  matter  of  securing  a  result 
so  important,  the  marshals  shall 
rigidly  observe  the  following  particu- 
lars :  (1.)  As  soon  as  the  speaker  be- 
gins, let  the  marshal  induce  everybody 
in  the  audience  to  whisper;  if  he  can 
get  them  to  talk  out  loud,  so  much 
the  better.  Many  marshals  have  been 
able  to  do  this  at  but  little  personal 
inconvenience.  (2.)  Should  any  per- 
sons be  too  far  apart  to  converse  with 
each  other  except  by  the  use  of  a 
speaking-trumpet,  which  the  marshal 
can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
furnish  to  so  many,  let  him  encourage 
the  writing  of  notes.    Should  he  find 
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himself  unable  to  convey  all  these 
communications,  let  him  be  empow- 
ered to  employ,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Societies,  as  many  runners  as  he  may 
require.  (3.)  Should  he  find,  after 
diligent  use  of  the  methods  above 
specified,  that  there  is  still  any  ap- 
pearance of  listening  to  the  speaker 
on  the  part  of  any  one  in  the  audi- 
ence, let  him  station  a  number  of 
loquacious  young  gentlemen  in  the 
vestibule. of  the  Hall,  with  instructions 
to  talk  loud,  and  fast,  and  all  at  once; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  let  him  secure 
a  number  of  still  younger  gentlemen 
to  ply  between  the  top  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  various  stairways,  making 
at  least  three  trips  a  minute.  It  will 
add  greatly  to  the  success  of  this  ex- 
periment if  these  young  gentlemen 
can  be  induced  to  put  on  shoes  for  the 
occasion. 

Should  any  gentleman  in  either  So- 
ciety wish  to  say  a  word  in  support  of 
these  resolutions,  which,  however, 
would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  their 
triumphant  adoption,  he  might  with 
propriety  pursue  some  such  line  of 
remarks  as  the  following  : 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Society :  I  deem  it  a  needless  task 
to  utter  a  word  in  commendation  of 
the  resolutions  before  you.  They  com- 
mend themselves.  And  yet,  there  are 
some,  I  learn,  of  narrow  views,  it  need 
not  be  said,  and  with  crude  notions  of 
propriety,  who  oppose  the  sentiment 
of  the  resolutions.  Knowing  this  fact, 
sir,  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  my  So- 
ciety and  of  my  Alma  Mater,  and  due 
regard  for  the  national  repute  of  our 
Southern  propriety,  compel  me  to 
speak.    It  will  be  observed,  of  course, 


that  the  resolutions  do  not  pretend  to 
cover  the  entire  range  of  a  marshal's 
duties;  such  as  stowing  away  the 
band  men,  wearing  new  clothes,  meet- 
ing speakers  at  the  trains,  handing 
water,  marching  across  the  rostrum 
often,  and  smiling  seldom — these  need 
no  action  of  ours.  Only  those  points 
are  presented  about  which  there  is  any 
dispute. 

As  to  the  first  resolution,  a  word  or 
two  will  suffice.  The  very  creation  of 
the  office  of  marshal, as  is  well  known, 
was  primarily  that  the  marshal  might 
be  seen.  So,  then,  an  invisible  marshal 
is  no  marshal  at  all.  As  to  displaying 
his  insignia  of  office,  they  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Societies  at  considera- 
ble expense,  and  purchased  for  display. 
How,  then,  shall  they  be  seen  unless 
the  marshal  exhibits  them  promi- 
nently and  goes  all  the  time?  Echo 
answers,  how?  I  ask,  gentlemen, 
who  ever  heard  of  a  marshal  standing 
still  or  sitting  down  in  a  public  hall? 
Yes,  let  him  keep  himself  before  the 
people,  and  should  difficulties  oppose 
his  heroic  effort  to  do  so,  let  him 
nobly  exclaim,  "  Inveniam  Viam  aut 
Faciam"  and  go  ahead. 

But,  sirs,  it  is  against  the  second 
and  third  of  these  resolutions  that 
prejudiced  fogyism  directs  its  impo- 
tent opposition.  Let  us  deal  patiently 
with  this  opposition,  gentlemen,  and 
examine  the  resolutions  with  care. 
The  gist  of  the  two  lies  in  the  second, 
viz.,  that  when  any  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing from  the  rostrum  the  marshals 
shall  take  every  precaution  to  see  that 
he  is  not  heard.  What  possible  ob- 
jection can  any  sane  man  see  to  this  ? 
But  gentlemen  urge  that  when  we  in- 
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vite  a  man  to  address  us,  common  po- 
liteness, leaving  out  gentlemanly  pro- 
priety, requires  us  at  least  to  listen  to 
him.  I  am  amazed  at  the  gentlemen. 
They  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  reason 
why  speakers  are  invited  at  all.  What 
is  that  reason  ?  Is  it  that  we  may 
hear  them  speak?  Is  hearing  a  man 
speak  so  rare  with  us  that  we  must 
send  for  a  stranger  and  actually  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  hearinghim  ?  What 
can  the  gentlemen  mean?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  implied  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  these  resolutions  were  fogies. 
I  withdraw  the  implication.  They 
are  advanced  thinkers  ;  for  since  the 
world  began  it  has  never  before  been 
supposed  that  a  commencement  orator 
ought  to  be  heard.  Why,  then,  is  he 
invited?  For  his  own  sake,  sir  ;  for 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  us  and  the 
honor  of  addressing  us.  Our  only 
concern  is  to  see  how  well  he  can  do 
it.  Any  speaker  can  do  tolerably  well 
when  people  listen;  but,  sir,  he  that 
can  speak  to  a  boisterous  audience  is 
an  orator  that  i$  an  orator.  The  for- 
mer is  only  a  white-washed  specimen  ; 
the  latter  is  the  Simon  pure  ;  and  my 
proud  motto  is,  "  Esse  quam  Videri 
Malor 

And  now,  sir,  the  methods  suggested 
in  the  resolutions  strike  me  as  emi- 
nently fitted  to  promote  the  end  in 
view.  What  better  could  be  devised? 
Nay,  sir,  there  is  nothing  like  talking 
and  walking  for  squelching  a  speaker; 
talking  and  walking,  and  walking  and 
talking, — that's  my  motto.  Why,  the 
chief  end  of  our  Society  is  to  teach  its 
members  to  talk  and  write.  Let  the 
marshals  that  represent  us  instil  our 
lofty  principles  into  the  commence- 


ment masses.  Thus,  you  will  see, 
another  important  result  is  secured. 
Not  only  is  the  speaker  gagged,  but 
the  people  learn  the  high  character  of 
our  Society  from  the  excellent  exam- 
ple and  training  which  its  marshals 
exhibit.  And  this  is  no  difficult  task 
which  we  impose  upon  the  marshals. 
I  myself,  sir,  have  repeatedly  seen 
former  marshals  highly  successful  in 
stimulating  conversation  and  promo- 
ting epistolary  correspondence,  during 
a  speech  or  a  sermon.  And,  gentle- 
men, it  was  thrilling  to  mark  the  effect 
upon  the  speaker.  Yes,  sir,  marshals 
have  done  this ;  and  what  marshals 
have  done,  marshals  can  do.  And  now, 
sir,  finally,  one  of  our  speakers  is  from 
the  North,  where,  I  learn,  public  as- 
semblies are  very  quiet,  and  if  any 
one  laughs  or  talks  so  as  to  disturb 
the  speaker,  he  is  considered  an  idiot 
or  a  boor,  and  policemen  remove  the 
daring  offender.  Now,  herein  lies  my 
last  reason  for  supporting  the  resolu- 
tions. I  wish  to  teach  this  gentleman 
from  the  servile  North  that  we  are  in 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave,  and  that  we  dare  talk 
anywhere  without  fear  of  policemen. 
I  would  teach  him  that  ours  is  the 
spirit  of  Southern  chivalry  of  the  give- 
me  -  liberty-or  -  give  -  me-death  species. 
And  then,  these  Yankees  know  noth- 
ing of  Southern  refinement  and  gen- 
tility. Mr.  President,  we  must  let  him 
behold  a  specimen  of  it  in  our  usual 
commencement  audiences,  improved 
as  above  suggested  under  the  careful 
management  of  our  vigilant  marshals  ; 
and,  be  he  never  so  dull,  he  must  take 
home  with  him  new  and  surprising  re- 
flections on  this  subject.    And  now, 
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gentlemen,  I  need  not  say  more;  but 
in  view  of  the  unfavorable  reception 
of  these  resolutions  in  certain  quar- 
ters, I  could  not  say  less." 

I  know  not  who  are  to  be  our  next 
marshals,  or  whether  they  will  need 
suggestions  from  any  source.  But 
should  the  above  reflections  serve  in 
any  measure  to  save 'the  Societies  and 


their  marshals  from  the  harsh  criti- 
cisms heretofore  sometimes  fired  at 
them  by  unfeeling  strangers,  and  to 
save  us  all  from  the  shameful  scenes 
sometimes  witnessed  in  commence- 
ment audiences,  they  will  have  served 
the  kindly  purpose  of  the  writer. 

Meekins. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  HIS  DEN. 


A  Sketch. 


Four  of  us,  one  from  Florida,  one 
from  Tennessee,  one. from  South  Car- 
olina, and  one  from  North  Carolina, 
wearied  and  abject,  seated  ourselves 
on  the  rustics  in  the  campus.  The  sun 
was  setting  for  the  first  time  since  we 
knew  each  other.  We  all  had  left 
home  for  the  first  time  to  attend 
school.  We  had  been  sitting  in  si- 
lence for  many  minutes  thinking  of 
home  and  loved  ones  left  behind. 
The  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by 
the  intrusion  of  an  old  student  whose 
lively  prattling  was  very  much  out  of 
sympathy  with  our  state  of  mind  at 
that  time.  After  telling  us  how  pleas- 
ed he  was  to  get  back  again  among 
the  old  boys  and  to  meet  so  many 
fine  looking  Freshmen,  he  asked  us 
how  we  liked  the  surroundings. 

The  South  Carolinian  said,  "  It  is  an 
imposition  upon  the  public  to  adver- 
tise such  a  place  as  this  as  a  college." 

Florida's  representative  then  ex- 
pressed himself  by  saying,  "  I  have 
read  and  heard  of  places  of  solitude, 


I  but  I  never  experienced  the  oppres- 
sive spells  of  such  before." 

"  I  came  here  just  to  be  away  from 
home,  but  home  is  heaven  to  this 
place,"  said  the  Tennesseean. 

"  I  am  near  home  and  shall  soon  re- 
turn," said  I. 

The  loud,  boisterous  laughing  of  the 
old  student  seemed  to  us  very  unbe- 
coming, but  he  soon  grew  more  mod- 
erate in  his  cutting  remarks,  and  as- 
.  sured  us  that  we  would  like  the  place 
after  we  learned  more  about  it.  "  For," 
said  he,  "  I  never  have  known  anyone 
who  admired  this  place  at  first,  but 
he  is  almost  invariably  satisfied  upon 
remaining  here  a  short  while.  This 
school,  you  see,  or  will  see  when  the 
school  opens  next  week,  enjoys  patron- 
age from  almost  every  Southern  State, 
and  every  one  of  the  old  students  is 
very  much  attached  to  the  place.  So 
will  you  be  within  one  month  from 
to-day." 

His  prophecy  came  true ;  for  all 
in  that  group  took  a  course  at  that 
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college  except  myself,  and  I  am  sure 
I  did  not  leave  the  hallowed  spot  be- 
cause I  was  displeased  with  it.  The 
reader  need  not  guess  that  I  was  ex- 
pelled from  school,  for  I  was  not. 

The  location  is  in  a  section  of  North 
Carolina  dignified  by  the  title  of  the 
South  Mountain.  It  was  selected, 
doubtless,  on  account  of  its  salubrious 
climate  ;  for  there  are  no  other  assign- 
able reasons  why  this  mountain  dell, 
surrounded  by  craggy  hills  and  infer- 
tile slopes,  should  be  preferred  to  com- 
munities of  more  intelligence  and  re_ 
finement,  unless,  perhaps,  there  is  some 
advantage  in  its  being  isolated  from 
the  whirl  and  rush  of  the  business 
world,  where  the  stern  conventionali- 
ties fetter  the  soul  and  bias  the  devel- 
opment of  character. 

Beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  little 
village  which  had  sprung  up  around 
the  college  buildings,  the  scenery 
which  presented  itself  on  all  sides  had 
about  it  an  aspect  of  dreary  desola- 
tion. No  scenes  of  marvellous  beau- 
ty were  there  to  engage  the  eye  ;  no 
silver  lakes  with  their  foaming  outlets 
diversify  that  lonely  retreat ;  no  ad- 
venturous litterateur  haunts  these 
hills  in  search  of  scenes  which  he  may 
eloquently  describe  to  the  reading 
world.  The  solitude  is  broken  once 
a  day  by  the  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive as  it  sweeps  along  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  it  even 
seems  to  hurry  away  to  escape  the 
spell  of  loneliness  which  is  eloquently 
described  in  the-  language  of  the 
echoes  from  a  thousand  hollows  among 
the  hills.  This  road  passes  within  one 
mile  of  the  college  as  it  traces  its  way 
through  the  gorges  and    along  the 


streams  till  it  meets  the  unsurmount- 
able  Blue  Ridge  eighty  miles  farther 
west.  The  village  is  situated  on  a 
plateau  elevated  just  enough  to  bring 
into  view  the  crests  of  the  highest 
peaks  Ln  the  great  mountain  range* 
along  the  west.  A  huge  spur  of  the 
mountain  along  the  south  thrusts  itself 
out  eastward  and  projects  like  a  great 
promontory  into  a  sea  of  plain  below. 
This  ridge  is  so  near  that  it  puts  its 
peaks  up  right  in  the  face  of  the  vil- 
lage. On  either  side  of  it  a  small 
river  flows  toward  the  east.  These  river 
valleys  and  contiguous  slopes  yield 
right  luxuriant  harvests,  but  the  lum- 
berman realizes  the  greatest  revenue 
from  the  forests  along  these  streams. 
These  two  unimportant  rivers  are 
known  as  Upper  and  Lower  South 
Fork. 

I  had  been  in  school  seven  months 
without  one  intervening  day  of  recre- 
ation. So  when  a  friend  invited  me  to 
accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  Stonard's 
Glen,  six  miles  south  of  our  village, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  South 
Mountain  ridge,  I  most  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  ;  for  a  strong  in- 
clination had  already  been  urging  me 
to  devote  a  few  days  to  field-sports 
and  exercises  which  would  carry  me 
over  the  mountains  and  along  the 
streams,  where  I  might  scan  the  vir- 
gin beauties  of  the  works  of  God,  and 
listen  to  the  voice  of  Him  who  made 
these  craggy  hills  and  solitary  dales 
perhaps  for  that  very  purpose.  Our 
natures  demand  invigoration  from 
original  sources,  which  the  Creator  has 
j  not  failed  to  supply.  Books  them- 
j  selves,  though  they  are  indispensable  in 
intellectual  development,  and  though 
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they  unveil  the  scenes  of  the  past,  may- 
be abused  beyond  their  proper  func- 
tion. Set  forms  of  routine  work  too 
closely  pursued  constrict  and  distort 
the  judgment  and  enslave  the  feelings. 
One  ought,  therefore,  at  times.,  to  turn 
away  from  the  engrossing  cares  of  his 
daily  labors  to  Nature's  virgin  soli- 
tudes, where  our  being  is  refreshed, 
our  hearts  uplifted,  and  fresh  life  is 
inhaled.  Then  new  zest  and  vigor 
will  move  us  to  grapple  more  success- 
fully and  cheerfully  with  the  cares 
and  duties  of  life. 

One  Friday  evening  in  April  was 
the  time  appointed  for  us  to  go  on  our 
little  tour  of  pleasure.  Just  two  hours 
before  the  sun  withdrew  the  radiant 
light  with  which  he  had  emblazoned 
all  nature  with  the  most  resplendent 
glories  of  a  most  delightful  spring 
day,  Theodore  Heath,  my  friend, 
dashed  up  in  front  of  my  door,  and 
invited  me  to  a  seat  in  his  brand-new 
buggy.  Theodore  suggested  that  we 
turn  aside  just  a  little  in  order  that 
we  might  go  down  the  main  street. 
The  other  way  was  just  as  good  ;  then 
why  did  he  want  to  go  out  of  the  way 
at  that  late  hour?  Well,  Theodore 
always  has  a  reason  for  what  he  does, 
and  I  must  not  complain.  We  were 
soon  thundering  along  the  stony  sur- 
face of  Main  street,  and  I  soon  learn- 
ed the  reason  why  Theodore  preferred 
that  way.  We  were  to  pass  Madame 
Flower's  beautiful  cottage,  at  which 
Theodore  had  been  a  constant  visitor 
lately.  He  doubtless  thought  there 
would  be  some  advantage  in  making 
a  little  display  of  ourselves.  •  The 
Misses  Flower  were  sitting  on  the 
front  piazza  enjoying  the  balmy  moun. 


tain  breezes  which  are  so  invigorating 
in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

"  They  see  us  now,"  said  he,  as  he 
drew  himself  up  erect  and  wrapped 
the  reins  tight  around  his  hands.  The 
horse  knew  his  master's  sign  ;  faster 
and  faster  we  went.  I  was  bent  on 
making  acknowledgments  to  any 
signs  of  recognition  from  the  young 
ladies.  We  were  passing  the  gate  in 
front  of  the  cottage  when  with  a  sud- 
den crash  we  were  hurled  from  our 
seats  upon  the  ground.  The  fright- 
ened horse  rushed  madly  on,  dragging 
Theodore,  who  still  clung  with  tena- 
cious grasp  to  the  reins.  I  was  so 
stunned  and  astounded  that  it  was 
several  minutes  before  I  could  assist 
Theodore  with  his  horse.  The  fore- 
wheels  of  the  buggy  still  remained  at- 
tached to  the  horse.  The  bolt  which 
coupled  the  parts  together  had  broken. 
When  Theodore  recovered  enough  to 
see  what  had  happened  he  was  not 
over-careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
words  with  which  he  expressed  him- 
self in  regard  to  our  hapless  predica- 
ment. The  burst  of  loud  laughter 
came  from  Madame  Flower's  piazza, 
which  perhaps  made  him  more  reckless 
in  the  choice  of  his  language. 

"  I  believe  some  folk  would  laugh 
at  a  fellow  if  he  were  to  get  killed," 
said  Theodore,  as  he,  animated  with 
disgust  and  anger,  was  vigorously  try- 
ing to  remove  some  of  the  dust  and 
sand  which  had  been  fairly  ground 
into  the  fibres  of  his  white  vest. 

''That  is  not  the  kind  of  attention 
I  was  expecting  to  acknowledge  just 
before  I  tumbled  over  the  dash-board 
of  that  treacherous  vehicle,"  I  replied 
with  a  suppressed  smile. 
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The  village  blacksmith,  whose  work- 
shop was  near  the  place  of  our  acci- 
dent, came  to  see  the  extent  of  our 
injuries,  and  he  expressed  many  deep 
regrets  at  our  mishap  ;  but  the  broad 
complacent  smile  which  covered  his 
face  led  us  to  suspect  that  his  regrets 
were  highly  tinctured  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  gain  which  he  hoped  would  ac- 
crue to  him  through  our  misfortune. 
On  examination  the  blacksmith  in- 
formed us  that  he  could  make  the 
necessary  repairs  within  one  hour.  So 
within  less  than  an  hour  we  were 
again  pursuing  our  journey,  but  with 
much  more  caution  than  before. 

After  leaving  the  village  we  plung- 
ed into  a  heavy  forest  through  which 
our  narrow  road  made  many  tortuous 
curves  around  some  and  over  others 
of  the  abrupt  little  hills.   This  broken 
region  possesses  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  real  mountains.    The  towering 
little  peaks  in  front  of  us  presented 
all  the  beauty,  grandeur  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of   the   great  range,  only 
they  were  not  so  stupendous.  There 
were  the  great  cliffs,  caves,  and  catar- 
acts; deep  gorges,  dells,  and  defiles; 
in  fact  there  was  only  one  narrow  gap 
through  which  we  could  pass  that 
stubborn  ridge,  and  that  was  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one.    For  those  who 
have  never  beheld    the  enrapturing 
scenes,  rife  among  those  stupendous 
sky-rending  hills,  rolled  up  .along  the 
west,  whose  outlines  we  could  trace 
only  imperfectly  through  the  dim  dis- 
tance, our  view  would  have  been  one 
of  much  pleasure.    The  hill-tops 
which  had  lately  begun  to  take  on  a 
coat  of  green,  and  which  were  reflect- 
ing the  mellow  rays  of  the  sinking 
4 


sun,  presented  a  scene  of  indescribable 
beauty,  or,  at  least,  it  was  far  more 
enchanting  than  I  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. 

We  were  unconscious  of  how  rap- 
idly darkness  was  stealing  over  us 
while  Theodore  was  relating  some  ex- 
citing incidents  he  had  experienced 
while  chasing  the  fox  or  deer  through 
those  wild  wastes  around  us.  He  be- 
came very  animated  in  some  of  his 
descriptions,  and  especially  when  he 
pointed  out  the  spots  where  he  once 
stood  awaiting  the  approach  of-  a  deer, 
and  told  how  the  animal,  with  his 
great  horns  pointing  backwards,  came 
leaping  wildly  along  through  the 
woods  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  well  di- 
rected shot  from  his  gun. 

We  had  ascended  more  than  half 
way  up  the  ridge  before  we  recognized 
the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night, 
not  a  vestige  of  the  departed  day 
could  be  seen,  and  the  moon  still  lin- 
gered below  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  hills  on  either  side  seemed  to 
grow  steeper  as  the  ^darkness  grew 
deeper.  We  were  just  entering  the 
most  difficult  and  narrow  pass  when 
Theodore  remarked  that  we  would 
reach  the  top  of  the  ridge  soon  after 
emerging  from  that  defile,  and  that  it 
was  a  short  and  easy  descent  from 
there  to  Stonard's  Glen.  The  hills 
reared  up  like  mighty  walls  on  both 
sides,  and  pushed  in  so  close  to  each 
other  that  the  hubs  of  our  buggy 
would  touch  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
at  the  same  time.  A  little  streamlet 
came  murmuring  along  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
galaxy  of  stars  glimmering  in  the 
canopy  of  the  heavens  we  might  have 
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thought  that  we  had  wandered  into 
some  dark  cave  and  were  winding 
through  labyrinths  too  intricate  and 
numerous  to  admit  of  our  return. 
Theodore  must  have  been  much  trou- 
bled about  the  impertinence  of  the 
Misses  Flower  in  giving  vent  to  such 
a  burst  of  hilarity  at  our  accident  be- 
fore leaving  the  village ;  for  he  had 
reverted  to  it  twice  before  and  was 
now  expressing  his  doubts  as  to  Le- 
lia's  sincerity  in  encouraging  him  as 
she  had  been  doing. 

"  It  is  a  trifling  incident  indeed  that 
will  not  serve  as  a  pretext  for  lovers 
to  quarrel  over,"  said  I. 

"You  are — Heavens!  what's  that?" 
cried  Theodore  as  the  horse  rushed 
madly  backward,  chaffed  and  snorted 
as  if  he  had  met  a  demon  in  the  road. 

Theodore  leaped  out  of  the  buggy 
a'nd  rushed  to  the  horse's  head  to  pre- 
vent his  breaking  the  buggy  among 
the  rocks  behind  us.  I  soon  saw  the 
cause  of  the  horse's  fright.  It  was  a 
great  form  of  something  much  like  a 
man,  though  much  larger.  It  floated 
back  and  forth  in  the  air  just  over  the 
road  in  advance  of  us.  It  descended 
slowly  as  if  guarding  its  own  move- 
ments, and  cautiously  awaiting  an  op- 
portunity to  grasp  us  in  its  giant  arms. 
It  finally  touched  the  ground  and 
stood  there  with  its  arms  extended. 
The  horse  became  quiet  as  a  statue, 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  some 
magic  charm.  Theodore,  where  was 
he?  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
reply.  I  called  him,  but  he  did  not 
answer  me.  I  descended  from  the 
buggy  and  searched  for  him  dilgently 
all  around,  but  in  vain.  Again  and 
again  I  called  him,  but  heard  not  a 


word.  "  Where  can  he  be?  Did  the 
apparition  seize  him?  Oh,  what  a 
horrible  death  !  Oh  !  for  some  deliv- 
erance !"  These  were  some  of  my 
thoughts  as  I  was  becoming  more  and 
more  overcome  with  fear.  A  death- 
like stillness  pervaded  everything. 
Suddenly  the  great  ghost  reached  out 
its  huge  arm  and  grasped  me  in  its  hand, 
"  Begone,  devil,  demon,"  cried  I,  as  I 
wrenched  myself  from  its  awful  grasp 
and  dealt  several  wild  blows  upon  his 
face  ;  for  it  was  not  the  ghost  but  a 
man  Who  had  seized  me.  My  little 
exertion  in  self-defence  restored  my 
strength  and  courage,  and  I  determin- 
•  ed  to  die  bravely.  So  I  approached 
the  man  with  a  determination  to 
grapple  even  to  the  death.  But  be- 
fore my  attack  he  spoke.  It  was  The- 
odore. In  his  extreme  fright  he  con- 
cealed himself  behind  a  great  rock  and 
could  not  answer  when  I  called,  but 
ventured  to  come  to  me.  When  he 
saw  me  he  involuntarily  seized  me  in 
his  arms.  After  I  struck  him  he  be- 
gan to  regain  his  mind  and  asked  me 
what  we  should  do. 

'(  Let  us  see  what  it  is  if  it  kills  us," 
said  I. 

After  much  hesitation  and  forced 
encouragement  we  decided  to  ap- 
proach the  ghost  at  all  hazards.  We 
walked  cautiously  and  slowly  to  the 
foot  of  the  strange  apparition.  I  lit 
a  match.  There  stood  a  great  white 
cross  more  than  fifteen  feet  high,  with 
the  following  inscription  on  it  written 
in  large  black  characters  :  "  This  is  the 
road  to  Hell."  We  heard  a  voice  just 
over  us  say,  "  Go  on."  At  the  sound  of 
the  voice  I  involuntarily  dropped  the 
match.    The  great  white  cross  then 
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rose  up  in  the  air  and  moved  over  the 
hill  out  of  sight.  Again  we  heard  the 
voice  say,  "  Go  on.  Fear  not."  It  is 
impossibe  to  describe  my  feeling  then. 
We  were  afraid  to  proceed  ;  we  were 
afraid  to  return  ;  and  were  very  un- 
willing to  remain  there.  We  decided 
at  last  that  the  voice  portended  no 
evil  to  us,  and  that  we  would  proceed 
to  Stonard's  Glen. 

Our  horse  was  still  quiet,  for  Theo- 
dore had  applied  his  remedy  for 
frightened  horses,  before  he  himself 
had  seen  the  ghost  by  blindfolding 
him.  We  were  soon  out  of  that  gorge, 
and  beyond  the  highest  point  of  the 
ridge.  Our  arrival  at  Stonard's  Glen 
was  a  complete  surprise  ;  but  we  en- 
joyed a  full  share  of  those  genuine 
courtesies  peculiar  to  the  mountain- 
eers, and  which  always  make  their 
guests  feel  pleasant  and  welcome. 
After  supper  we  repaired  to  the  sit- 
ting room  where  Mr.  Isaac  Dorsey,  the 
landlord  of  Stonard's  Glen,  demanded 
an  explanation  of  our  coming  so  late. 
I  related  the  story  of  the  white  cross, 
to  which  all  parties  listened  with  ut- 
ter amazement.  Mr.  Dorsey  ques- 
tioned me  closely  on  all  the  particu- 
lars, and  then  said,  Many  common 
objects  have  frightful  appearances  to 
those  who  are  afraid  they  will  see  such 
sights.  Tall  mullein  stalks  in  grave- 
yards have  often  made  horrid  ghosts 
for  the  sensitive.  There  is  something 
remarkable,  boys,  about  your  story. 
Generally  some  common  object  takes 
the  place  of  great  ghosts  when  a  light 
is  made.  But  to  what  extent  one's  im- 
agination can  control  his  mind  when 
under  great  excitement,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts." 


"  I  think  I  can  explain  the  mystery, 
father,"  said  Jerome;  Mr.  Dorsey's 
oldest  son.  "Some  of  your  school- 
mates," Jerome  continued,  addressing 
me,  "are  in  the  habit  of  coming  over 
the  mountain  for  whiskey,  which  they 
get  from  Jake  Starns,  a  noted  illicit 
distiller  in  this  community." 

"  Does  Jacob  Starns  live  near  here  ?" 
I  inquired. 

"  Scarcely  one  mile  from  here  at 
Starns'  Ford,  on  Lower  South  Fork," 
he  replied. 

"  I  used  to  know  him,"  said  I.  "  But 
tell  me  what  you  know  about  the 
ghost." 

Then  Jerome  told  me  that  two 
young  ministers,  Mr.  Holeman  and 
Mr.  Lallah,  had  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  scaring  the  boys  when  they 
came  over  there  for  liquor,  hoping  to 
break  them  from  visiting  Starns'  Ford. 

While  Jerome  was  yet  speaking 
some  one  wrapped  at  the  door.  It 
was  Mr.  Holeman  who  came  to  tell  us 
that  he  did  not  want  us  to  make  any 
ado  about  what  we  had  seen.  He 
said  that  he  hoped  that  he  would  be 
successful  in  stopping  the  boys  from 
going  to  Starns'  Ford,  before  they 
were  detected  by  the  faculty  and  ex- 
pelled from  school.  To  satisfy  our 
great  curiosity  he  related  the  whole 
plan  to  us. 

The  hill  on  either  side  of  the  deep 
gorge  where  we  had  seen  the  white 
cross,  ran  up  so  steep  that  they  easily 
stretched  a  wire  across  the  road  from 
hill  to  hill.  Another  wire,  to  which 
the  cross  was  attached,  was  thrown 
across  this  one  so  that  two  men  could 
easily  manage  the  whole  apparatus. 

Now,  I  had  never  believed  in  ghosts, 
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but  if  Mr.  Holeman  had  not  explained 
this  one  I  would  ever  afterwards  have 
believed  that  the  spirit  world  was  near 
enough  to  the  earth  to  bring  about  an 
occasional  collision  between  men  and 
spirits.  But  I  was  greatly  vexed  at 
his  revelation  of  what  would  have 
always  been  a  profound  mystery  to  me. 
Why  should  I  become  so  completely 
astounded  at  such  a  simple  scare-crow? 
A  half-wit  ought  to  have  known  that 
it  was  some  human  contrivance.  But 
I  shall  never  believe  in  ghosts  again. 

The  next  morning  dawned  into  a 
most  delightful  day  for  field  sports. 
The  morning  was  spent  in  frightening 
ducks  which  we  found  along  the  Lower 
South  Fork,  for  we  seldom  ever  killed 
one.  But  the  most  interesting1  inci- 
dent  to  me  was  our  visit  to  Sterns' 
Ford,  the  home  of  the  noted  "moon- 
shiner" of  the  South  Mountain. 

The  dwelling  was  of  unusual  size, 
and  its  plain  old-fashioned  style  gave 
it  an  aspect  of  grandeur.  It  was  situ- 
ated near  the  river  bank  on  the  point 
of  a  ridge  which  was  thrust  out  south- 
ward and  cut  off  by  the  course  of  the 
river  flowing  eastward.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  ridgewas  alongline  of  vacant 
negro-huts,  on  the  eastern  side  stood 
numerous  barns,  corn-cribs,  sheds,  and 
other  buildings;  every  one  of  which  was 
very  much  dilapidated  and  tumbling 
into  ruins.  Here  and  there  were  scat- 
tered broken-down  wagons,  plows, 
corn-shellers,  reapers,  mowers,  thresh- 
ing machines,  &c.  The  fine  old  silver- 
moanted  carriage  was  meeting  the 
same  fate.  Great  gullies  had  been 
washed  out  through  the  once  beauti- 
ful garden.  The  spontaneous  vegeta- 
tion which  had  grown  up  around  the 


house  and  was  lapping  over  the  broad 
stone  steps  and  window-sills,  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  where  it  had  been 
bitten  down  by  the  frost  from  year 
year.  Broad  fields  of  fertile  lowlands 
spread  out  eastward  through  which 
the  Lower  South  Fork  wound  its 
course  in  graceful  curves.  A  thousand 
head  of  cattle  could  be  seen  rambling 
over  the  leas,  which  were  separated 
from  the  cultivated  portions  by  long 
lines  of  "buck- fence."  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  fertile  valley  had  been  cul- 
tivated since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

I  learned  through  Jerome  that 
Jacob  Sterns'  father  had  been  a  man 
of  immense  wealth  and  that  Jacob 
had  inherited  all  of  it.  But  since  he 
had  met  with  some  disappointment 
in  a  love  affair,  he  had  allowed  every- 
thing to  go  to  ruin,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  wildest  life  as  an  illicit  dis- 
tiller. He  had  an  immense  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  hoarded  up,  none 
knew  where  nor  how  much,  and  was 
then  making  more  money  than  any 
twelve  men  in  the  country. 

We  devoted  that  evening  to  killing 
squirrels  among  the  hills  where  they 
were  very  numerous.  Soon  after  enter- 
ing our  hunting-ground  we  fell  into 
an  immense  ravine  that  descended 
the  mountain  slope.  Passing  down 
this  ravine  we  came  in  sight  of  a  knoll 
which  divided  the  hollow  into  two. 
While  we  were  walking  slowly  along 
scanning  every  tree  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  squirrel  on  it,  a  covey  of 
birds  fluttered  out  almost  from  under 
our  feet  and  went  sweeping  down  the 
slope,  some  on  one  side  of  the  knoll  and 
some  on  the  other.  They  were  fortu- 
nate in  escaping  sudden  death  ;  for 
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three  guns  were  discharged  at  them 
as  soon  as  they  were  on  the  wing. 
Jerome  informed  us  that  they  were 
mountain  pheasants,  the  shyest  of  all 
birds;  only  the  most  skilful  hunters 
can  kill  them.  So  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  our  reputation  as 
such.  Jerome  and  Theodore  followed 
one  division  and  I  the  other.  How 
far  apart  the  knoll  separated  us,  I  do 
not  know  ;  for  my  whole  attention 
was  fixed  upon  the  object  of  my  pur- 
suit. Again  and  again  I  flushed  the 
birds;  again  aifd  again  they  escaped 
unhurt.  Just  after  I  had  made  a  vain 
attempt  at  killing  a  pheasant,  I  ob- 
served a  squirrel  start  from  a  little 
rivulet,  and  he  went  bounding  up 
along  the  hill  side.  I  cautiously  fol- 
lowed him  until  he  came  to  a  steep 
precipice  where  he  ascended  a  very 
tall  poplar  tree.  At  the  report  of  my 
rifle  he  came  tumbling  down  through 
the  branches  and  fell  over  the  preci- 
pice. When  I  went  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  to  see  where  he  had  fallen, 
a  man  walked  out  from  under  the  pro- 
jection as  from  a  cave,  then  another 
and  another,  strong,  rustic,  sleepy-eyed 
fellows.  They  were  dressed  in  the 
coarsest  and  most  completely  soiled 
costumes.  One  of  them,  who  held  in 
his  hand  a  brilliant  rifle,  in  a  deep 
commanding'  tone  demanded  my 
business  there. 

"  I  am  hunting  squirrels,  sir,"  replied 
I,  rather  arrogantly. 

"You're  a  liar,"  was  his  abrupt  re- 
joinder. 

"You  would  better  guard  your  lan- 
guage, sir,  when  you  are  talking  to  a 
gentleman,"  said  I,  as  a  fit  of  anger 
began  to  assume  control  of  me. 


"You  are  badly  fooled  if  you  think 
we  will  believe  your  lies;  and  if  you 
don't  march  down  here  immediately, 
I  will  shoot  you  down  in  your  tracks," 
he  said  in  a  very  threatening  tone. 

Fear  instead  of  anger  became  pre- 
dominant over  me.  I  saw  that  my 
escape  was  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance. So  I  bade  them  adieu,  and 
walked  rapidly  away.  At  their  com- 
mand to  halt,  I  began  my  flight  in 
good  earnest.  I  had  not  gotten  far 
before  two  of  the  ruffians  rushed  upon 
men.  I  whirled  and  gave  one  of 
them  a  severe  blow  upon  his  shoulder 
with  my  gun,  which  sent  him  stag- 
gering down  the  hill.  But  the  other 
scoundrel  leaped  upon  me.  We  grap- 
pled with  the  utmost  vehemence  in  a 
hand  to  hand  contest.  But  when  he 
planted  his  great  rough  fist  on  my 
temple,  which  almost  jarred  the  very 
life  out  of  me,  I  fell  a  victim  to  his 
superior  strength.  The  next  moment 
after  I  fell,  the  ruffian  whom  I  had 
struck  with  my  gun  and  whose  coun- 
tenance was  now  fairly  ablaze  with 
anger,  rushed  upon  me  with  his  gun 
presented  at  my  breast,  evidently  in- 
tending to  murder  me.  His  partner 
kicked  the  gun  just  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  firing,  so  that  the  discharge 
went  into  the  ground  near  me.  This 
disappointment  increased  his  anger, 
and  he  brandished  his  glittering  gun 
in  the  air  with  the  determination  of 
crushing  my  head  with  one  master- 
stroke, but  was  prevented  by  the  sud- 
den interposition  of  his  more  consid- 
erate companion.  I  saw  that  my  es- 
cape was  impossible,  so  I  began  to 
plead  earnestly  for  mercy.  I  told 
them  that  my  two  friends  who  were 
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hunting  with  me  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill.  They  believed  not  a 
word  that  I  said,  and  compelled  me  to 
return  to  the  cave  with  them.  "  In  the 
hands  of  robbers,  oh  God,  deliver  !" 
was  my  unexpressed  but  most  earnest 
prayer,  as  I  was  dragged  down  that 
hill.  All  the  tales  of  robbers  I  had 
ever  heard  or  read  of  flashed  through 
my  mind  in  one  moment.  I  thought 
of  the  Henry  Berry  Lowry  gang  in 
the  Robeson  county  swamps,  of  the 
thieves  among  the  Black  Hills,  of  the 
highway  robbers  on  the  Mexican 
frontier  ;  and  to  increase  my  anguish, 
as  we  approached  the  door  of  the  cave, 
I  saw  the  squirrel  which  I  had  chased 
across  the  hill  and  killed  in  a  manner 
so  much  like  that  in  which  I  had  been 
followed  by  these  robbers,  only  I  bare- 
ly escaped  death. 

I  was  conducted  to  the  backside  of 
the  cave,  which  ran  back  into  the  hill 
about  forty  feet.  Two  large  stills 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  cave,  and  the 
other  side  was  occupied  by  many  hogs- 
heads. I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  was 
in  a  distillery,  and  that  my  captors 
were  illicit  distillers  instead  of  robbers. 
It  was  an  artificial  cave.  The  walls 
were  trimmed  down  smooth  with  a 
spade.  The  ceiling  was  made  of  logs 
fitted  closely  together.  I  felt  more 
at  ease  when  I  found  that  I  was  not 
in  the  hands  of  robbers. 

The  whole  gang  assembled  at  the 
door  of  the  cave,  evidently  to  decide 
what  they  should  do  with  me.  Their 
bitter  oaths  and  wild  nodding  of  the 
head  convinced  me  that  I  was  not  out 
of  danger.  I  overheard  one  of  them  say, 
"  If  one  of  the  grand  scoundrels  should 
come  up  missing,  they  would  not  be 


so  bold  among  these  hills."  From 
what  I  heard,  I  learned  that  they  sus- 
pected me  to  be  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  revenue  department, 
that  I  had  come  there  to  find  their 
still,  and,  if  released,  would  soon  re- 
turn with  a  company  of  men  and  cap- 
ture them  and  destroy  their  stills  as 
had  been  the  custom  of  revenue 
officers. 

Suddenly  all  eyes  were  turned  to- 
ward the  door.  Several  spoke  at  once, 
''There's  Jake.  Halloo,  Jake!  what 
brought  you  back?"  The  whole  com- 
pany was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
confusion,  yet  there  was  no  possible 
chance  for  me  to  escape.  A  man  of 
common  physique  walked  up  to  the 
door.  His  hair  was  so  long  that  it 
flowed  upon  his  shoulders.  An  un- 
easy frown  was  upon  his  face.  His 
dress  was  coarse  and  much  worn,  but 
his  deep-set  eyes  sparkled  with  more 
intelligence  than  any  I  had  seen  there 
before. 

"  Everything's  in  darger,"  he  said. 
"  The  revenues  took  my  wagon  and 
team  last  night.  They  shot  White- 
ford,  I  do  not  know  where.  I  left  him 
groaning  and  begging  for  mercy.  I 
barely  escaped  with  my  life.  The 
bullets  whizzed  by  my  head  as  I  ran 
with  all  my  might  through  the  woods. 
They  fell  upon  me  just  above  the 
Rock  Bridge.  I  think  they  are  going 
to  plunder  these  regions  to-night.  I 
hurried  back  to  Mike's  and  got  his 
mule  and  rode  it  nearly  to  death.  I 
told  all  the  boys  along  the  line.  Bill, 
you  must  go  over  and  fire  the  moun- 
tain tops  at  once,  so  that  all  the  boys 
in  this  region  may  know  what's  up. 
Bob,  you  and  Julius  and  Tom  must 
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take  the  kegs  from  the  warehouse  and 
scatter  them  over  the  hills  ;  perhaps 
we  will  save  some  of  them  that  way. 
They  will  not  be  apt  to  find  them  all. 
I  will  £o  over  to  Fen.  Brotchie's  and 
buy  another  team  as  good  as  that  one 
they  captured  for  twenty  dollars.  I 
will  take  a  trip  down  Broad  river;  we 
will  make  some  money  over  there 
while  the  revenues  are  scouring  this 
section.  Let  every  man  be  brave 
when  they  come  and  show  fight,  but 
do  not  kill  any  one  except  in  self- 
defence." 

As  soon  as  he  finished  his  speech, 
the  boys  all  departed  to  perform  their 
assigned  tasks. 

"  Jake,  we  have  one  of  the  scoun- 
drels here  right  now,  trying  to  play 
off  school-boy  on  a  squirrel  hunt.  We 
ought  to  kill  the  lying  vagabond," 
said  my  determined  enemy  (the  one  I 
struck  with  my  gun). 

"  Where  did  you  get  him  ?"  inquired 
Jake. 

"  He  came  right  here  among  us, — 
the  cheekiest  thing  I  ever  saw,"  was 
the  reply. 

Jake  then  came  toward  me  and 
said,  "You  will  pay  for  your  folly 
yet." 

"Mr.  Starns,  I  am  no  enemy  of 
yours.  I  came  here  knowing  nothing 
of  your  affairs,  and  with  no  evil  in- 
tention," said  I. 

(i  Who  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 


"  You  know  my  father  \vell,  sir.  I 
am  Frank  Onesby,  son  of  Dr.  Ones- 
by,"  I  replied. 

"I  should  think  I  do  know  Dr. 
Onesby.  He  is  a  square  man,  and  he 
is  opposed  to  this  abominable  revenue 
system.-  Boys,  you  may  release  this 
fellow,"  said  Jake,  addressing  the 
gang. 

"  But,  Frank,  you  must  not  tell  any 
one  that  you  have  seent  his  still- 
house,"  he  continued. 

"You  may  be  assured  that  I  will 
not  say  anything  about  it,  Mr.  Starns," 
I  replied. 

I  took  the  squirrel  I  had  killed  and 
departed.  When  I  found  Theodore 
and  Jerome,  they  had  been  searching 
for  me  three  hours.  They  thought 
perhaps  I  had  fallen  over  some  preci- 
pice or  shot  myself,  and  were  then  on 
their  way  to  get  assistance  in  search- 
ing for  me,  for  the  sun  was  then  set- 
ting. 

Theodore  and  I  returned  to  the 
college  on  the  next  day.  One  week 
passed  before  we  heard  that  sure 
enough  a  band  of  revenue  officers  fell 
upon  the  illicit  distillers,  cut  their 
stills  to  pieces,  found  many  barrels  of 
whiskey  scattered  over  the  hills,  to- 
gether with  several  thousand  gallons 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and  captured  many  of  the 
gang. 

JUM. 
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EDITORIAL, 


PARADISE  STILL  LOST. 


The  notion  that  the  table-lands  of 
£entral  Asia  were  the  original  home 
of  all  the  Aryan  nations  we  first  im- 
bibed we  hardly  know  when  or  where. 
It  was  confirmed  and  gained  definite- 
ness  when  we  read  later  something 
of  Max  Miiller  and  Sir  William  Cox. 
We  confess  to  some  surprise,  there- 
fore, upon  reading  in  the  May  Atlantic 
a  paper  by  E.  P.  Evans  setting  forth 
with  some  minuteness  of  detail  the 
slender  foundations  upon  which  the 
received  theory  rests.  The  speculation 
being  about  a  matter  which  is  prehis- 
toric, it  can  remain  only  as  a  specula- 
tion except  so  far  as  language  may 
throw  light  on  it.  Whether  Mr. 
Evans  has  done  full  justice  to  the  tes- 
timony of  philology  a  layman  of  course 
is  not  prepared  to  say.  His  paper 
certainly  tends  to  bring  one  back  into 
the  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium 
in  which  one  would  incline  to  accept, 
with  Mr.  Evans,  Europe  as  the  primeval 
seat  of  our  race  quite  as  readily  as  the 
traditional  plateaus  of  Persia.  In  our 
author's  view,  that  portion  of  Europe 
lying  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  meets  a  larger  number  of  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  He  is 
frank  to  say,  however,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  must  be  limited 
to  a  balancing  of  pros  and  cons.  "  We 
have  to  do,"  he  says,  "  with  mere  hy- 
potheses, about  which  it  is  interesting 


to  speculate,  but  absurd  to  dogma- 
tize." Quite  another  view  of  the 
question — a  view  characterized  by  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby  as  "  a  marvellously 
consistent  and  beautiful  one" — is 
taken  by  Dr.  Warren  in  his  recent 
work  Paradise  Found.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  he  found  the  original  Eden  at 
the  North  Pole,  whence  the  nations 
migrated  southward.  Surely  we  are 
at  sea.  W.  L.  P. 


REFORMS  IN  EDUCATION. 


The  common  characteristic  of  all 
reformers  is  that  in  them  this  or  that 
idea  finds  its  extreme  expression.  Re- 
formers in  education  are  not  excep- 
tions. The  discoveries  and  studies  of 
recent  years  have  affected  both  the 
subject-matter  and  the  method  of 
education.  Reformers  in  the  former 
field,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  late  ac- 
quisition of  the  splendid  world  of 
science,  have  gone  so  far  in  some  in- 
stances as  to  insist  that  the  sciences 
supply  the  only  necessary  materials  of 
education.  Closely  allied  to  these  are 
the  reformers  who  reject  as  "  useless" 
all  education  which  is  not  industrial. 

Probably  the  most  prominent  of  all 
related  reforms  just  now  is  that  touch- 
ing the  method  of  education.  There 
are  few  gatherings  of  teachers  in 
which  "  the  new  methods"  do  not  form 
the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  One 
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hears  so  much  about  method,  method, 
that,  unless  he  turn  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  he  is  in  danger  of 
concluding  that  method  and  not 
"  wisdom  is  the  principal  thing  ;"  that 
the  system  of  education  which  pro- 
duced the  scholars  of  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century  was,  rather,  a  positive 
hindrance  to  native  abilities  that 
finally  asserted  themselves  in  spite 
of  it. 

i 

Well,  it  is  comforting  to  reflect  that 
extremes  not  only  serve  to  show  the 
error  of  their  opposites,  but  are  self- 
corrective  as  well.  We  rejoice  in 
every  addition  to  the  fund  of  mate- 
rials from  which  education  may  draw, 
and  welcome  not  less  heartily  every 
improvement  in  educational  processes. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  forget 
that  substance  is  more  than  process, 
that  man  is  master  of  method. 

W.  L.  P. 


THE  TENDENCY  AMONG  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 


"  Impatient  America  !  Impatient 
America !"  exclaimed  an  American  a 
short  time  ago  who  had  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  as  a  missionary  in 
foreign  lands.  And  truly  we  have  but 
to  cast  our  eyes  about  us  to  see  that 
the  character  of  the  age  is  supremely 
utilitarian  and  impatient. 

This  restless  disposition  is  seen  no 
less  among  college  students  than 
among  those  engaged  in  the  different  1 
vocations  of  life.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents in  our  colleges  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  studying  those  branches  • 
5 


which  are  best  calculated  to  bring 
them  to  the  "fulness  of  the  stature  of 
the  perfect  man  "  by  unfolding  their 
powers  and  developing  their  faculties. 

Since  there  is  such  a  strong  desire 
to  give  attention  to  special  studies  in 
preference  to  the  general  curriculum, 
in  order  to  meet  this  demand  some  of 
our  colleges  have  handed  over  the 
time-honored  curriculum  to  the  gentle 
care  of  history  and  made  every  sub- 
ject of  study  elective. 

Now,  the  purpose  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  age  for  specialists  is  a 
noble  one  ;  indeed,  one  must  needs  be 
a  specialist  if  he  would  best  conserve 
the  intellectual  energy  of  the  world 
and  do  the  most  efficient  work  for 
himself  and  humanity.  But  he  should 
first  lay  a  broad  foundation  on  which 
to  build  the  superstructure.  He  must 
be  a  man  before  he  can  be  a  specialist. 
He  who  learns  "something  about 
everything"  is  prepared  to  learn 
"everything  about  something."  By 
this  elective  system  the  student  is  al- 
lured to  "  special  work  "  before  he  has 
acquired  a  sound  and  thorough  mental 
training.  And  the  choice  he  makes 
is  the  determination  of  impulse  rather 
than  an  intelligent  choice.  Although 
the  ambitious  youth,  anxious  to  press 
to  the  front  where  arms  clash  and 
banners  are  flung  to  the  breeze,  does 
not  care  to  submit  to  that  discipline 
which  will  develop  intellectual  sinew 
and  give  capacity  for  earnest  effort  and 
noble  achievements,  surely  he  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  those  who  have  come 
to  the  front  in  great  crises  which  de- 
manded the  strength  of  the  whole 
man,  have  been  those  who  could  bend 
•'  all  their  powers  of  mind  in  one  direc- 
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tion, — symmetrical  men.  "  When  the 
bow  of  Ulysses  requires  to  be  bent, 
only  a  Ulysses  can  bend  it." 

We  are  destitute  of  that  disposition 
of  the  famous  writer  of  Paradise  Lost 
which  led  him  to  say,  "  I  do  not  care 
how  late  I  enter  life,  just  so  I  enter  it 
fit."  And  it  seems  that  Mr.  Emerson 
was  not  wrong  when  he  said  that  "the 
most  valuable  result  of  all  education 
is  the  ability  to  make  yourself  do  the 
thing  you  have  to  do  when  it  ought 
to  be  done,  whether  you  like  to  do  it 
or  not."  J.  S. 


CHOOSING  A  PROFESSION. 


One  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  forces  itself  upon  all  men 
must  be  decided  in  early  life.  It  is 
the  choosing  a  profession.  No  ques- 
tion perhaps  puzzles  every  youth  more 
than  this  one.  Everyone  is  anxious 
to  know  when  and  how  he  shall  decide 
it.  Many  educators  urge  boys  to  make 
their  decision  very  early,  so  that  their 
education  may  be  shaped  to  suit  their 
profession;  that  during  school  life 
they  may  have  an  object  in  view — an 
end  to  be  attained. 

Well,  that  is  pretty  enough  to  be 
said,  but  in  reality,  the  true  object  of 
education  is  overlooked  by  such  as 
take  this  view.  Every  person  has 
some  gift  or  is  better  adapted  to  some 
certain  kind  of  work  than  to  any 
other.  Now,  if  the  boy  chooses  the 
profession  to.  which  he  is  best  adapted 
and  in  his  education  seeks  the  special 
development  of  those  mental  faculties 
which  fit  him  for  his  chosen  profes- 


sion, -he  will  be  a  one-sided  man. 
One's  education  ought  to  be  of  such 
a  sort  that  it  will  develop  especially 
his  weaker  faculties  so  that  his  mental 
powers  may  be  well  rounded  and 
evenly  balanced.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  regular  classical  course  at  college 
will  do  this  best.  After  proper  ap- 
plication and  observation  during  four 
years  at  college  one  can  learn  what 
his  gifts  are,  but  it  is  folly  to  expect 
an  inexperienced  boy  to  know  them. 
The  time  of  making  the  decision, 
therefore,  will  depend  upon  one's  op- 
portunities of  trying  and  learning  his 
abilities. 

There  is  a  vain  notion  among  boys 
that  the  mere  name  of  one's  profes- 
sion will  add  much  to  his  success,  and 
they  are  led  by  that  hallucination  to 
choose  an  occupation  to  which  they 
are  not  adapted.  Now,  this  is  by  far 
too  serious  a  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
so  loosely  or  hastily.  Never  ought  one 
to  be  more  candid  with  himself  than 
in  making  this  decision.  Let  him 
take  hold  of  such  work  as  he  feels  and 
knows  that  he  can  do. 

The  sooner  a  young  man  learns  that 
nothing  less  than  hard  labor  will  make 
one  successful,  and  nothing  else, 
though  he  be  a  genius,  the  sooner  will 
he  consider  the  subject  in  its  true 
light.  O.  F.  T. 


MACHINERY  AND  LABOR. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  French  historian  and  politi- 
cal economist,  Sismondi,  asked  this 
question:  "What  would  become  of 
England  if  her  king  should  perform 
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by  an  immense  crank  all  the  tasks  of 
his  subjects,  who  were  dying  of  hun- 
ger because  his  powerful  machine  had 
taken  away  from  them  all  their  work?" 
Essentially  the  same  question  has 
risen  in  the  mind  of  our  contributor 
who  reaches  the  conclusion  that  im- 
proved machinery,  far  from  being  an 
advantage  to  the  laborer,  is  a  positive 
calamity  ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  both 
have  fallen  into  the  same  error.  Their 
conclusion  rests  upon  facts,  but  not 
all  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  have 
made  what  is  called  a  hasty  induction. 
And  so  argued  many  English  laborers. 
About  the  year  1779  some  half  dozen 
of  the  first  water  spinning  mills  were 
burned  by  mobs  of  laborers.  Witness 
also  the  Luddite  mobs  of  181 1.  Read- 
ers of  John  Halifax  will  not  forget 
this  fierce  war  of  labor  and  machinery. 
Those  who  spun  cotton  by  hand  in 
the  cottage,  sitting  with  their  distaffs 
round  the  weaver's  hand-loom,  saw 
that  they  were  superseded  by  a  ma- 
chine which  did  the  same  work  more 
rapidly  and  cheaply  than  they.  So 
they  rebelled  against  the  machine. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  those  la- 
borers who  failed  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  order  and  means  of  pro- 
duction suffered.  That  was  inevitable. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  three 
considerations  which  prove  conclu- 
sively that  improved  machinery  is  a 
friend  to  the  laboring  classes. 

In  the  first  place,  labor-saving  ma- 
chines save  labor,  but  do  not  supplant 
labor.  The  paradox  is  explained  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  while  at  the 
first  an  individual  laborer  here  and 
there  is  thrown  out  of  employment, 
the  fields  of  remunerative  labor  are 


ultimately  greatly  widened  and  mul- 
tiplied. The  number  of  laborers  is  in 
creased  rather  than  diminished.  For 
example,  a  district  which  had  been 
called  "  the  deserts  of  Lancashire  " 
was  converted,  by  the  machines  of 
Arkwright  the  barber,  into  "  the  busi- 
est district  of  the  world/'  ' 

The  second  consideration  is,  im- 
proved machinery,  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  production  and  transporta- 
tion, enables  the  laborer  to  live  more 
cheaply  and  more  comfortably  than 
he  otherwise  could.  This  benefit  he 
shares  with  the  richest. 

Lastly,  if,  as  Blanqui  suggests,  prog- 
ress in  manufactures,  the  perfecting 
of  machinery,  and  the  multiplication 
of  the  means  of  labor  were  real  evils, 
we  could  not  then  explain  the  growth 
of  public  prosperity  and  that  increase 
of  well-being  which  has  penetrated 
the  ranks  of  even  the  humblest  la- 
borers. W.  L.  P. 


CAUCASIAN  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Dr.  Crawford,  we  remember,  while 
enumerating  in  his  lecture  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  different  races, 
said  that  the  Caucasian  lived  in  the 
future,  the  Mongolian  in  the  past,  and 
the  Negro  'in  the  present.  But  it 
seems  that,  if  living  in  the  future  were 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Caucas- 
ian, many  who  now  claim  positions  in 
that  great  race  would  have  to  take  rank 
as  the  yellowest  of  Mongolians.  The 
class  represented  by  Charles  Lamb  is 
by  no  means  small.  The  antiquarians 
of  to-day  may  not  be  so  compietely 
in  love  with  and  absorbed  by  the  past 
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as  that  quaint  worshipper  of  antiquity, 
but  the  love  of  the  past  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  modern  times.  At  this 
moment  thousands  are  pouring  over 
moth-eaten  tomes,  raking  among  the 
ruins  of  buried  cities,  and  puzzling 
their  wits  and  ruining  their  eyes  try- 
ing to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of 
prehistoric  nations.  Who  knows  how 
many  Casaubons  are  compiling  "  keys 
to  all  the  mythologies,"  and  how  many 
Old  Mortalities  are  scraping  the  moss 
from  the  tomb-stones  in  village  church- 
yards? There  is  some  mysterious 
charm  lurking  in  the  past  which  fas- 
cinates many,  and  converts  them  into 
idolaters— "  half-Januses  "  who  have 
no  eyes  for  the  future  and  its  grand 
possibilities,  but  who,  through  some 
mental  twist,  can  see  only  behind 
them.  The  future  is  nothing  to  them  ; 
they  shiver  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
modern  ;  but  the  past  is  everything. 
And  despite  the  rush  of  the  busy 
present,  these  worshippers  of  the  past 
are  becoming  more  numerous.  No 
parlor  is  now  complete  without  a  col- 
lection of  antique  bric-a-brac.  An  old 
coin,  or  print  of  Shakespeare  brings  a 
fabulous  price.  Even  an  egg,  accord- 
ing to  Mark  Twain,  derives  additional 
value  from  its  antiquity. 


The  Caucasian's  tendency  to  glorify 
the  past  can  be  traced  all  through  his 

j  history  from  the  times  when  Socrates 

|  and  Juvenal  held  up  bright  pictures 
of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  their  degenerate  de- 

i  scendants  to  the  present,  when  every 
village  patriarch  sighs  for  "  the  good 
old  days"  when  he  was  a  boy.  Poet 

|  and  romancer  have  invested  the  days 
of  chivalry  with  a  host  of  imaginary 
virtues  to  which  they  have  no  just 
claim. 

Accordingly  we  would  rather  say 

that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 

> 

Caucasian  is  discontent  with  his  own 
age.     We  must    have   some  object 

j  about  which  our  ideals  may  cluster, 
and,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent, we  look  forward  into  the  future, 
or  turn  back  to  the  past.  Our  yearn- 
ings after  perfection,  unable  to  find  a 
resting-place  amid  the  imperfections 
of  the  present,  construct  a  Utopian 
world  in  the  future,  or  else  revert  to 
the  dim  past,  whose  irregularities  are 
obscured  by  the  distance  and  the  mist 
of  imaginary  virtues  which  we  our- 
selves have  thrown  around  it.  Whence 
result  the  progressive  and  conserva 
tive  elements  in  our  race;  and  each  is 

i  useful  in  its  own  way.        R.  H.  W. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


A  Presidential  Wedding. — The 
rumor  that  President  Cleveland  is  soon 
to  marry  is  now  reduced  to  what  may 
be  termed  a  certainty  from  statements 
made  by  members  of  the  chosen 
maiden's  family.  The  presidential 
bride  elect  is  Miss  Frances  C.  Folsom, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Oscar  Folsom,  a  well  known 
lawyer  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  She  is  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  a  lady  of  intellectual  and  social 
accomplishments,  notable  for  personal 
loveliness.  She  is  described  as  rather 
tall,  having  wavy  light  brown  hair,  and 
a  sweet,  winning,  yet  serious  face. 
Miss  Folsom  graduated  at  Wells  Col- 
lege, Aurora,  N.  Y.,  in  1885.  She,  to- 
gether with  her  mother,  is  now  in 
Europe,  having  as  the  chief  purpose 
of  her  visit  the  selection  of  her  trous- 
seau. She  will  return  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  soon  after  which  time 
the  nuptial  celebration  will  take  place, 
when  our  bachelor  President  will  at 
the  hymenial  altar  renounce  this  state 
of  loneliness,  and  take  unto  himself  a 
better-half. 

The  OVATION.— The  great  demon- 
stration made  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
April  29th,  by  the  great  multitude 
which  assembled  there  to  witness  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Con- 
federate Monument,  shows  that  the 
principles  for  which  the  South  fought 
twenty  years  age  have  not  been  wiped 
out  of  the  memories  of  men.  The  in- 
scription on  the  corner-stone  of  the 
uncompleted    monument,    "  Corner- 


stone laid  by  ex-President  Davis, 
April  29,  1886,"  and  the  splendid  ova- 
tion given  to  Mr.  Davis  on  that  occa- 
sion, show  that  the  head  of  the  late 
Confederacy  is  still  honored  and  loved 
by  his  people.  Mr.  Davis  made  an 
eloquent  speech,  which  received  many 
long  and  continued  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause. He  maintained  that  "  when 
passion  shall  have  subsided  and  rea- 
son shall  have  resumed  her  dominion, 
it  must  be  decided  that  the  General 
Government  had  no  constitutional 
power  to  coerce  a  State,  and  a  State 
had  the  right  to  repel  invasion."  The 
bitter  criticism  and  mendacious  as- 
saults intended  to  debase  Mr.  Davis 
have  only  endeared  him  to  the  people. 
And  the  dread  of  burning  criticisms 
will  not  keep  back  expression  of  sen- 
timent for  their  dead  heroes.  But  as 
if  the  war  was  still  going  on,  the  ova- 
tion by  the  Alabamians  was  met  on 
the  following  day  by  antagonistic  sen- 
timents from  the  North.  A  mass- 
meeting  was  called  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
"  to  protest  against  the  glorification 
of  disloyal  deeds  and  men,  the  revival 
of  sentiments  repugnant  to  those  who 
fought  for  the  Union,  and  unbecom- 
ing the  subjugated  South." 

Commission  of  Labor. — President 
Cleveland,  being  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  obviating  the  difficul- 
ties caused  by  the  frequent  disputes 
arising  between  the  laborers  and  capi- 
talists of  our  country,  a  few  days  since 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  the  labor  troubles.  Hesug- 
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gests  that  there  be  created  a  "  Com- 
mission of  Labor,  consisting  of  three 
members,  who  shall  be  regular  officers 
of  the  Government,  charged/among 
other  duties,  with  the  consideration 
and  settlement,  when  possible,  of  all 
controversies  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal." He  says  that  this  commission 
could  easily  be  engrafted  upon  the 
present  Bureau  of  Labor  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  more  commissioners  and 
by  supplementing  the  duties  of  that 
office  so  as  to  allow  these  commission- 
ers to  act  as  arbitrators  in  cases  of 
disputes  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  relations  now  existing  between 
labor  and  capital  are  far  from  satis- 
factory, and  should,  if  possible,  be  im- 
proved, though  such  a  task  may  be 
difficult  while  the  parties  concerned 
continue  so  obstinate  and  have  no 
consideration  except  for  self-interest. 
Congress  is  not  by  any  means  omnip- 
otent, and  there  are  many  difficulties 
which  cannot  be  obviated  by  legisla- 
tion. True  it  is  that  difficulties  often 
arise  by  reason  of  the  "  grasping  and 
heedless  exactions  of  employers,"  but 
this  is  not  by  any  means  the  case  with 
the  majority  of  "strikes."  For  often 
the  employees  become  dissatisfied 
without  cause,  and  resort  to  threats 
and  manifestations  of  violence.  This 
is  often  done  at  the  instigation  of  the 


i  demagogic  leaders  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  pretended  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  labor,  who  are  enemies  to 
the  capitalists  and  friends  to  nobody, 
and  whose  t  object  in  promoting  a 
"  strike"  is  simply  to  obtain  notoriety. 

j  Why  is  it,  anyway,  that  we  hear  so 
much  upon  the  subject  of  reforming 
corporations  and  their  modes  of  busi- 
ness, while  no  need  of  reform  is  sug- 
gested for  the  labor  unions?  Have 
the  laboring  men  yet  attained  perfec- 
tion ?  Are  they  not  sometimes  liable 
to  err?  It  is  a  strange  state  of  affairs, 
indeed,  if  labor  organizations  alone 
are  always  right  and  never  liable  to 
commit  mistakes. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Cleveland  sug- 
gests may  be  advantageous..  It  is  not 
likely  to  do  any  harm  so  long  as  it  is 
left  optional  with  the  differing  parties 
to  seek  aid  from  the  source  suggested. 
However,  when  the  parties  concerned 
are  so  easily  reconcilable  it  is  very 
easy  for  the  dispute  to  be  settled  by 
the  usual  means  of  arbitration.  Even 
Mr.  Gould,  than  whom  possibly  no 

|  other  mar  in  the  Union  has  been 
more  vilified,  expresses  himself  in  fa- 
vor of  arbitration,  as  do  many  other 
capitalists  and  so-called  monopolists. 

I  But  nothing  can  be  accomplished  by 

I  this  or  any  other  means  so  long  as  so 
much  obstinacy  and  selfishness  are 

j  exhibited  by  the  conflicting  parties. 
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— The  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  convene  in  Topeka,  Kansas, 
June  14. 

— The  commencement  address  at 
Judson  College,  Hendersonville,  will 
be  delivered  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Battle,  of 
Wadesboro. 

— All  the  exhibits  of  the  Chinese 
government  in  the  New  Orleans  Expo- 
sition have  been  donated  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

—There  are  five  hundred  students 
at  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  this  session,  and  the  future  of  the 
institution  is  still  brightening. 

^Mr.  W.  S.  Ladd,  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, has  given  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  San  Francisco 
$50,000,  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
professorship. 

— Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  of  Chapel 
Hill,  will  preach  the  commencement 
sermon  at  Thoma-sville  Female  Col- 
lege, and  Rev.  H.  W.  Battle  will  de- 
liver the  literary  address. 

— The  aggregate  amount  of  endow- 
ments of  the  97  colleges  in  the  thir- 
teen Southern  States,  which,  with 
grounds  and  proporty,  are  valued  at 
$8,016,750,  is  more  than  $10,000,000. 

— The  average  yearly  appropriation 
made  for  the  past  five  years  by  the 
legislatures  of  several  States  for  the 
benefit  of  State  Universities  has  been 
as  follows:  Iowa,  $4.300 ;  Ohio,  13,- 
000;  Minnesota,  $59,000;  Nebraska, 
$82,000;  Michigan,  $94,000 ;  Wiscon- 
sin, $99,000. 


— The  prevailing  opinion  about  Har- 
vard is,  that  James  Russell  Lowell  will 
be  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the 
celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  that  institution, 
which  occurs  November  the  7th. 

— The  late  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  gave 
$500,000  to  the  New  York  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  And  now 
the  four  Vanderbilt  brothers  have 
united  in  a  gift  of  $250,000  for  the 
special  purposes  of  the  clinical  de- 
partment. 

— The  disbursements  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  are  in  round  numbers 
$60,000  a  year,  and  of  the  Slater 
Fund  $  0,000.  These  funds  have  been 
a  great  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 

— Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas, 
the  consolidated  Baptist  institution, 
has  an  attendance  of  three  hundred 
students,  and  the  Baptists  of  that 
State  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
raise  an  endowment  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

— Of  the  590  students  at  Hampton 
Institute,  Va.,  135  are  Indians,  and 
nearly  half  the  students  are  girls. 
The  thirty-two  building?,  of  which 
thirteen  are  work-shops,  stand  on  a 
farm  of  seven  hundred  acres,  and  last 
year  the  students  earned  $44,058. 

— There  is  in  the  April  Century  a 
striking  paper  by  Washington  Glad- 
den on  the  deficiencies  of  our  system 
of  primary  education  and  their  moral 
effects  upon  the  rising  generation. 
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—  Moravian  Falls  Academy,  Rev. 
George  W.  Gree-ne  principal,  has  sus- 
pended operations  for  the  present,  ow- 
ing to  the  outbreak  of  measles.  Rev. 
R.  T.  Vann,  of  Wake  Forest,  was  to 
deliver  the  commencement  address 
there. 

— The  sum  of  $15,000  has  been 
raised  in  Durham  for  the  erection  of 
a  graded  school  building,  but  it  is 
feared  that  owing  to  some  points  of 
law  the  handsome  sum  will  not  be 
available. 

— In  the  first  issue  of  The  Forum 
E.  E.  Hale  inaugurated  the  series  of 
articles  headed  "  How  I  was  Educat- 
ed." Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
told  his  story  in  the  April  number, 
and  now  we  have  President  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard's  in  the  May. 

—  In  1 884  the  value  of  public  school 
property  in  the  United  States  was 
$240,000,000.  As  the  rate  of  increase 
is  about  $12,000,000  annually,  the 
value  will  exceed  $300,000,000  in  1890. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  value  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  private  persons  or  by 
corporations,  but  used  for  educational 
purposes,  the  total  will  not  be  less  than 
$500,000,000. 

— The  cost  of  the  building  for  the 
Female  University  dedicated  a  short 
time  ago  at  St.  Petersburg  was  $150,- 
OOO,  the  money  having  been  raised  by 
subscription  throughout  the  empire. 
This  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  Czar's  dominion.  It  has,  indeed, 
taken  Russia  a  long  time  to  divest 
herself  of  the  feeling  which  once  pre- 
vailed among  the  highest  classes  that 
good  spelling  was  a  pedantry  improper 
for  ladies. 


— We  had  been  expecting  the  Vas- 
|  sar  trustees  to  make  Dr.  J.  R.  Ken- 
!  drick,  who  is  acting  as  president  pro 
tern,  the  permanent  president  of  that 
institution.  They  have,  however,  elect- 
ed Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  to  that  position,  and  he 
has  accepted. 

— No  part  of  my  training  at  Yale 
College  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back 
upon  it,  to  have  been  more  beneficial 
than  that  I  derived  from  the  practice 
of  writing  and  speaking  in  the  lite- 
rary society  to  which  I  belonged — F. 
A.  P.  Barnard,  in  Tke  Forum.  Fur- 
ther on  he  laments  the  substitution  of 
Greek  letter  fraternities  for  the  lite- 
rary societies  at  Yale. 

— The  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  will  be  held  at  Mt.  Mitchell 
Hotel,  Black  Mountain,  N,  C,  from 
June  22  to  July  7.  Addresses  by  the 
following  gentlemen,  among  others, 
are  announced  :  President  C.  E.  Tay- 
lor, President  J.  B.  Brewer,  Prof.  G.  T. 
Winston,  Prof.  G.  B.  Groff,  of  Penn., 
Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  and  Gov.  A.  M. 
Scales. 

— The  normally  developed  Ameri- 
can college  passes  through  three 
stages:  first,  it  consists  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  served  by  a  president  and  by 
a  number  of  teachers  ;  second,  the 
president  absorbs  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  trustees  over  the  internal 
matters,  and  the  college  becomes  a 
one  man  affair;  third,  the  college  is 
(not  has)  a  faculty  of  instruction, 
whose  leading  member  is  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  trustees  attend  to  the 
funds  and  little  else.  *  *  Yale  and 
most  of  the  New  England  colleges 
have  reached  the  third  stage. — M.,  in 
The  Nation, 
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— Congress  has  just  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  Con- 
gressional Library  building  on  Capitol 
Hill.  It  will  hold  three  and  a  half 
million  books,  and  will  contain  large 
apartments  for  other  purposes.  It 
will  cover  an  area  of  about  2.9  acres, 
and  will  be  composed  of  stone  in  the 
exterior  and  iron  and  concrete  in  the 
interior,  thus,  being  entirely  fire  proof. 


At  present  the  Library  contains  nearly 
600,000  volumes  with  shelf-room  for 
only  half  that  number,  the  others  be- 
ing stored  away  in  musty  profusion 
and  confusion.  It  will  increase  the 
facilities  of  the  city  as  a  literary  cen- 
tre, as  books  in  all  departments  of 
learning  will  become  accessible.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Smithmeyer,  a  native 
of  Venice. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


Father  Ryan,  the  "  poet-priest  " 
of  the  South,  died  April  23rd. 

A  comprehensive  Index  to  Harper  s 
New  Monthly  is  announced  by  the 
Harpers. 

The  Life  of  Longfellow  for  the 
American  Men-of-Letters  Series  will 
be  written  by  Mr.  Howells. 

Sir  Henry  Gordon,  the  brother 
of  "  Chinese "  Gordon,  is  writing 
"  Events  in  the  Life  of  Charles  George 
Gordon." 

•  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  the  poet,  died 
March  27th,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
86.  His  best  known  work  is  Philip 
van  Art  eve  Id e. 

Max  Miiller  has  accepted  the  presi- 
«•  dency  of  the  English  Goethe  Society 
to    which    position    he    was  lately 
elected. 

The  historians  of  America  held 
their  convention  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  April  with  Geo. 
Bancroft  as  President.  Several  inter- 
esting essays  were  read  by  prominent 
scholars. 


The  amusing  little  Story  of  Feather 
Head  in  the  May  Harper 's,  was  writ- 
ten by  Lieutenant  Henry  Lemly,  a 
native  of  Salem,  this  State. 

The  Bostonians,  according  to  the 
book-sellers,  is  a  failure.  The  average 
novel-reader  considers  life  to  be  too 
short  to  be  spent  in  wading  through 
Mr.  James'  productions. 

Honrs  with  German  Authors  is  the 
title  of  a  book  which  Prof.  F.  H. 
Hedge  is  writing.  Prof.  Hedge  and 
Mr.  Bancroft  are  said  to  be  the  only 
living  Americans  who  knew  Goethe. 

A  novel  feature  in  the  magazine 
world  is  Lippineott 's  new  department, 
Our  Experience  Meetings,"  in  which 
I  literary  men  give  us  their  "  confes- 
sions." In  the  April  number  of  this 
magazine  Mr.  Edgar  Faucett,  with 
monumental  egotism,  shows  the  world 
what  a  vast  mistake  it  is  making  in 
not  appreciating  him  as  much  as  he 
would  like. 
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Richard  Chevexix  Trench,  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  author  of 
The  Study  of  Words,  The  Parables 
of  our  Lord,  etc.,  died  March  28th. 
He  was  born  in  1807. 

It  is  said  that  the  relatives  who  and 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  Chinese 
language.  A  Frenchman  has  become 
Chinaman  enough  to  be  disgusted 
with  these  inoffensive  little  words, 
and  has  written  several  tales  in  which 
he  rejects  the  relative  entirely. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  expected  biog- 
raphy of  Victor  Hugo  has  appeared, 
but  fails  to  please  the  critics,  who 
pronounce  it  wholly  unintelligible  to 
those  not  familiar  with  the  great 
Frenchman's  writings.  One  of  them 
describes  the  book  as  "  The  Angel  of 
the  Void  on  the  Archangel  of  the 
Vague." 

The  spring  novels  are  as  numerous 
as  the  buds  on  the  trees,  and  the 
critics  are  busy  and  happy  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  nipping  these  tender 
blossoms  with  the  cold  frost  of  criti- 
cism. Among  the  best  are  Snow- 
Bound  at  Eagle 's,  by  Bret  Harte,  The 


Aliens,  by  H.  F.  Keenan,  and  What's 
Mine  s  Mine,  b>  Geo.  Macdonald. 

There  is  something  complete  and 
satisfying  in  Craddock's  descriptions 
which  is  rarely  met  with,  but  her  writ- 
ings do  not  seem  to  be  wholly  free 
from  the  objection  which  English 
critics  make.  We  dislike  to  turn  from 
one  of  the  beautiful  scenes  which  she 
paints  to  an  old  rusty  dictionary  to 
hunt  up  some  queer  word.  She  has 
even  discarded  the  use  of  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  "  many"  in  compound 
words,  and  employs  instead  the  Greek 
"poly" — "poly-tinted,"  for  instance. 

SHAKESPEARE  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  the  man  who  should  move  his 
bones,  but  it  seems  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  his  fame,  if  he  had 
paid  less  attention  to  securing  a  quiet 
rest  for  his  mortal  remains,  and  estab- 
lished his  claim  to  the  authorship  of 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  etc.  For  Mr.  Burr 
has  proved  (?)  that  he  could  not  write 
his  name,  and  now  the  learned  Judge 

Holmes  comes  forward  with  two  vol- 
umes to  show  that  Bacon  wrote  Shake- 
speare's dramas. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


The  May-Fly.— On  turning  up 
some  submerged  rocks  in  a  small 
stream  about  the  middle  of  April,  the 
writer  saw  adhering  closely  to  their 
under  surfaces  a  number  of  little  six- 
legged  creatures  which  afterward 
proved  to  be  very  interesting  objects 
in  the  aquarium.  They  had  compara- 
tively large  heads,  and  were  otherwise 


distinguished  by  three  long  filaments 
projecting  from  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body.  They  prefer  to  remain 
quiet,  but  when  disturbed  swim  with 
great  activity.  When  at  rest  the  at- 
tention of  the  observer  is  at  once  ar- 
rested by  the  wavy  motion  along  each 
side  of  the  body.  This  is  seen  to  be 
produced  by  the  regular  movement  of 
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six  or  seven  pairs  of  small  fan-shaped 
flaps,  which  are  known  among  natu- 
ralists as  tracheal  gills.  They  serve 
the  purpose  of  respiration.  In  this 
larval  form  our  insect  lives  for  two 
or  three  years,  feeding  on  other  in- 
sects of  the  water.  In  the  same  lo- 
cality referred  to  a  winged  insect  was 
caught  soon  after  it  had  risen  from 
the  water  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.  It  was 
identified  as  the  perfect  form  (imago) 
into  which  the  water  larva  described 
above  develops  ;  and  when  the  rocks 
were  afterward  searched,  several  emp- 
ty skins  split  on  the  back  and  having 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  that 
larva,  were  found.  The  scientific  name 


Ephemera  has  been  given  to  these  in- 
sects on  account  of  the  short  dura- 
tion of  their  lives  in  the  imago  state. 
For  the  same  reason  they  are  some- 
times called  in  common  speech  day- 
flies.  Though  they  live  in  the  imma- 
ture or  larval  state  two  or  three  years, 
they  generally  undergo  the  change 
into  the  winged  state  after  sunset  and 
die  before  sunrise,  so  never  seeing  the 
sun.  In  some  localities  they  appear 
in  such  numbers  as  to  bt!  used  as  ma- 
nure. They  are  so  numerous  on  some 
of  the  rivers  in  France  that  the  fish- 
ermen believe  they  are  rained  down 
from  the  heavens,  and  accordingly 
call  the  living  shower  manna. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


Examinations  ! 

A  NUMBER  of  beds  of  roses  were 
set  out  in  the  campus  April  12. 

TilE  catalogue  for  f 885— '86  is  pass- 
ing through  the  press  and  will  be  out 
soon. 

PROF.  VV.  B.  Rovall  and  Rev.  R. 
T.  Vann  left  April  1  3th  to  hear  Moody 
in  Norfolk  for  two  or  three  days. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  will  attend  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  Mont- 
gomery. 

WITH  thanks  we  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  lithographic  portrait  of 
Governor  Alfred  M.  Scales  from  the 
publisher  of  The  Western  Sentinel, 
Winston,  N.  C.  It  is  given  as  a  prize 
to  new  subscribers  of  The  Sentinel  for 
$1.65. 


PROF.  W.  L.  Poteat  at  the  mis- 
sionary concert  on  the  2nd  inst.  gave 
I  an  outline  of  the  life  and  work  of  Ad- 
oniram  Judson. 

The  senior  class  and  the  editors  ot 
this  magazine  went  to  Raleigh  April 
24th  to  secure  photographs  of  their 
respective  groups. 

On  Sunday,  April  11th,  the  pastor 
I  not  being  well,  Dr.  Royall  preached  at 
11  a.  m.,  and  Prof.  E.  M.  Poteat  at 
7:30  p.  m. 

THROUGH  oversight  the  compet- 
itors for  the  essay  medal  in  the  Eu. 
Society  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
i  last  issue.  They  are  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Whitehead,  J.  L.  White,  J.  D.  Bou- 
shall,  O.  F.  Thompson,  W.  P.  Strad- 
ley,  and  T.  C.  Britton. 
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On  the  18th  of  April  Prof.  E.  M. 
Poteat  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
young  ministers  of  the  Theological 
Society  on  "  The  Preacher  and  his 
Times." 

PROF.  E.  P.  MoSES,  Superintendent 
of  the  graded  schools  of  Raleigh,  at- 
tended the  late  senior  speaking.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  him  come  out 
to  see  us  often. 

PEANUTS  and  apples,  oranges  and 
lemons,  kept  regularly  in  college  for 
the  accommodation  of  students.  Of 
course,  we  don't  mean  by  the  Faculty. 

Several  of  the  old  students  have 
paid  us  visits  recently,  all  of  whom  we 
were  glad  to  welcome.  One  is  still  on 
the  Hill,  Mr.  Carey  Hunter,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  insurance  business. 

We  are  very  sorry  indeed  to  part 
with  our  schoolmate  and  associate, 
Mr.  T.  E.  Cheek,  who  had  to  leave  off 
his  studies  on  account  of  his  health. 

OUR  Literary  Societies  have  elected 
their  representatives  for  next  Anniver- 
sary. The  election  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Philomathesian, — J.  B.  Carlyle, 
Orator;  W.  F.  Watson,  W.  C.  Dowd, 
Debaters;  D.  A.  Pittard,  Secretary. 
Euzelian,— W.  P.  Stradley,  Orator  ;  L. 
R.  Pruett,  J.  W.   Lynch,  Debaters; 

B.  F.  Hassell,  President. 

THE  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  recently  to  compete  for  the 
Declamation  medal  on  Monday  night 
of  our  next  commencement  :  from  the 
Eu.  Society, — Messrs.  J.  W.  Lynch, 

C.  Kitchin,  D.  A.  Davis,  E.  J.  Justice, 
and  E.  H.  Farriss  ;  from  the  Phi., — 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Sholar,  D.  O.  McCul- 
lers,  W.  C.  Dowd,  G.  C.  Thompson, 
and  G.  T.  Watkins. 


REV.  M.  L.  Rick  MAN  was  ordained 
by  the  Wake  Forest  church  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  April,  Rev.  R5.  T.  Vann 
preaching  the  sermon,  Dr.  Taylor  de- 
livering the  charge,  Rev.  W.  B.  Roy- 
all  the  address  of  welcome.  Prayer, 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  White. 

One  of  our  juniors,  after  having 
been  to  see  his  girl  every  night  for  a 
month  or  two  past,  comes  to  us  with 
the  sad  tale  that  his  love  is  yet  un- 
spoken. He  says  that  it  is  easy  enough 
to  talk  about  skating,  dancing,  study- 
ing, etc.,  but  when  he  would  talk  on 
the  topic  nearest  his  heart,  words  fail. 
The  very  silence  seems  to  listen,  and 
a  frog  or  something  gets  in  his  throat. 
If  it  will  afford  him  any  comfort,  we 
can  say  that  he  is  not  the  first  of  the 
kind. 

Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman, 
D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  will  preach  the 
commencement  sermon  here  June  9th. 
Dr.  Boardman  is  the  son  of  the  fa- 
mous missionary  of  that  name.  He 
was  born  in  British  India,  Aug.  18, 
1828.  He  was  educated  at  Brown 
University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1852.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  strong  works  on  theological  sub- 
jects, some  of  which  are  The  Epipha- 
nies of  the  Risen  Lord,  Studies  in  the 
Creative  Week,  Studies  in  the  Mountain 
Instruction.  He  is  at  present  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  church  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

THE  POET. — It  is  strange  to  see 
how  the  "fine  frenzy"  does  affect 
some  persons.  On  different  ones  it 
works  in  different  ways,  but  with  one 
characteristic  in  common,  viz:  a  de- 
sire to  be  alone.  This  was  recently 
illustrated  here.    It  is  said  that  one 
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of  our  students  a  short  time  ago  dis- 
appeared and  remained  unheard  of  for 
two  weeks.  At  last  he  was  seen  to 
come  from  his  room  attenuated  and 
care-worn,  and  on  entering  his  studio, 
sheets  upon  sheets  of  paper  were 
found,  on  all  of  which  the  purpose 
seemed  to  be  to  arrange  one  verse, 
which  we  give  in  its  four  hundreth 
edition  : — 

"  Here  I  sit  by  myself  in  my  room, 
-    At  the  midnight  hour,  at  the  crack  of  the  doom." 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to 
Mr.  J.  M.  Brinson  for  the  following 
report  : 

Senior  Speaking,  Friday  Night, 
April  23,  I  886. — In  accordance  with 
our  time-honored  custom,  a  large  au- 
dience, sprinkled  here  and  there  with 
the  lovely  faces  of  the  fair  sex,  assem- 
ble in  Wingate  Memorial  Hall  to  at- 
tend our  third  senior  speaking.  Presi- 
dent Taylor  introduces  as  the  first 
speaker  Mr.  John  E.  Vann,  of  Hert- 
ford county.  Subject,  "Preeminence 
of  the  Old  and  New  World."  He  said 
that  what  is  meant  by  the  old  world, 
is  a  debated  question  ;  but  that  in 
his  speech  he  would  consider  England 
as  the  Old  World  and  the  United 
States  as  the  New.  If  we  compare 
the  whole  world  to  a  vast  system  of 
machinery,  to  England  and  America 
will  be  given  the  most  important  and 
necessary  functions.  Their  commer- 
cial intercourse  eclipses  all  others. 
They  have  elaborated  the  crude  no- 
tions of  other  nations  and  attained  al- 
most to  perfection  in  the  arts  and  in 
ventions.  Even  in  the  arts  of  war 
their  inventions  surpass  all  others. 
For  instance,  the  Gatling  gun  and  the 
Enfield  rifle  more  than  match  any- 


thing in  their  line  that  France  ever 
produced.  England  produced  that 
Bacon  who  overthrew  the  deductive 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  England  gave 
to  the  world  Newton,  who  completed 
the  work  of  Kepler  and  Galileo.  In 
England  and  America,  especially  in 
our  Southern  States,  we  find  the  most 
virtuous,  refined,  and  beautiful  women. 
Mr.  O.  F.  Thompson,  of  Lincolnton, 
in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hertford,  demanded  "Justice  to  all 
Nations."  He  said  that  one  of  the 
most  prominent  characteristics  of  hu- 
man nature  is  to  go  to  extremes  in 
praising  or  condemning  whatever 
pleases  or  displeases.  This  principle 
is  exemplified  throughout  the  speech 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  preceded 
him.  He  praises  his  own  country  and 
his  mother  country  without  compar- 
ing their  superior  qualities  with  those 
of  other  nations.  While  enumerating 
and  extolling  the  inventions  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans,  he  failed  to 
mention  inventions  of  far  greater  im- 
portance in  developing  modern  civili- 
zation. The  invention  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass  was  necessary  to  any 
extended  international  commerce,  and 
even  to  the  discovery  of  America  ; 
but  it  did  not  originate  in  England  or 
America,  but  among  the  Chinese.  The 
invention  of  gunpowder,  which  ex- 
erted so  incalculable  an  influence,  and 
before  which  the  feudal  system  tot- 
tered and  crumbled,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Chinese.  To  France  we  owe 
our  modern  democracy. 

We  were  next  entertained  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Watson,  of  Wake  Forest.  Sub- 
ject, "  No  Royal  Road  to  Knowledge." 
His  address  may  be  read  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  of  The  Student. 
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Mr.  E.  P.  Ellington,  of  Chatham 
county,  was  announced  as  the  fourth 
speaker.  His  subject  was  '  Conditions 
of  National  Strength."  He  said  that 
every  nation  is  governed  by  laws  em- 
bodied in  a  constitution  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Most  civilized  nations  have  rep- 
resentatives, to  express  the  will  of  the 
people  in  written  laws.  The  laws  are 
exponents  of  the  mean  intelligence  of 
the  people.  No  nation  of  grossly  ig- 
norant citizens  would  maintain  laws 
adapted  to  a  highly  civilized  and  re- 
fined people.  Ignorance  is  one  great 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  faithful 
administration  of  government.  Sec- 
tionalism tends  to  oppression  of  part 
by  the  whole  ;  does  not  allow  a  nation 
as  a  whole  to  develop  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity. Illustrated  in  the  late  civil 
war,  in  which  the  North  was  the 
stronger,  the  South  the  weaker  party. 
The  strength  of  a  free  nation  depends 
upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its 
common  people;  also,  the  representa- 
tives must  be  men  of  broad  views  and 
thorough  knowledge. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Mr.  T.  C.  Britton,  of  Northampton 
county.  His  subject  was  "  Some 
Things  to  Hold  To."  He  .->aid  that 
men  frequently  need  bodily  support. 
The  mind  no  less  than  the  body  needs 
external  support.  To  an  active  mind 
there  is  no  rest  without  it-.  We  have 
certain  supports  which  it  is  our  duty 
and  privilege  to  use  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. We  have  a  heritage  conferred 
upon  us  by  the  past  as  a  basis  for  pres- 
ent work.  We  must  learn,  believe  in, 
and  hold  to  the  general  laws  of  nature. 


He  is  fortunate  who  has  truth  ingraft- 
ed upon  him  in  childhood  to  which  he 
can  cling  when  years  of  doubt  come  on. 
How  much  we  are  indebted  to  this 
;  stay  we  fail  to  appreciate.     The  last 
|  great  stay  of  the  human  mind  is  hope. 
;  Many  destitute  of    other  stays,  yet 
clinging  to  hope,  have  stood  nobly, 
lived  sublimely. 

Mr.  E.  H.  McCullers,  of  Clayton, 
;  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  deliv- 
ering his  speech,  the  subject  of  which 
was  "  American  Statesmen." 

The  speeches  were  without  excep- 
.  tion  excellent,  full  of  good  sense,  and 
j  delivered  in  an  easy,  animated  style. 
The  following,  instead  of  speaking, 
presented    Theses  : — B.    D.  Barker, 
New  Hill,  "Woman  Suffrage;"  C.  E. 
Brewer,    Wake    Forest,    "  Reminis- 
!  cences  ;"    J.    D.    Boushall,  Camden 
county,  "Progress  of  India;"  Jacob 
j  Stewart,  Davie  county,  "  The  Progress 
j  of  Democracy;"  J.  W.  Tayloe,  Hert- 
ford county,  "College  Life;"  J.  L. 

j  White,  Winston,  ;  R.  H.  White- 

|  head,  Salisbury,  "  Superiority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Race." 

The  audience  now  repairs  to  the 
Society  Halls  for  what  some  consider 
|  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of  the  oc- 
i  casion,   certainly   looked   forward  to 
|  with  most  delightful  anticipations  by 
j  our  students.    And  not  without  rea- 
j  son,  for  on  this  occasion  all  seemed  to 
j  enjoy  themselves  greatly,  and  it  was 
j  with  sad   hearts  and  reluctant  foot 
steps  that  they  on   their  homeward 
journey  went.     Most  delightful  music 
was  furnished  by  the   Wake  Forest 
String  Band.  J.  M.  B. 
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— '73.  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  our  pastor, 
will  preach  the  commencement  sermon 
at  Chester  Institute,  Va.  Those  who 
requested  him  to  do  so  doubtless  ex- 
pect a  treat,  and  they  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

— '74.  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  recently 
delivered  a  temperance  lecture  in  Bal 
timore  which  was  much  complimented 
by  the  press  of  the  city. 

—'75.  Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  Cor.  Sec. 
of  the  Baptist  State  Convention,  is 
succeeding  with  his  work  in  spite  of 
the  financial  depression.  He  has  lately 
canvassed  the  Flat  River  Association. 

— '77.  Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  deliver  the 
Literary  Address  before  the  Southern 
Normal,  Lexington,  N.  C. 

— *8l.  Mr.  C.  J.  Hunter  is  merchan- 
dising in  Greenville,  N.  C.  He  recent- 
ly spent  several  days  on  the  Hill  in 
the  interest  of  the  Inter-States  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

—'81.  Rev.  N.  R.  Pittman,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  was  in  Arizona,  April 
9th,  on  his  way  to  San  Francisco.  His 
church  granted  him  a  vacation  and 
bought  his  ticket.  He  has  been  prom- 
ising us  an  article  for  some  time.  Now 
is  his  opportunity. 

—'82.  Rev.  D.  W.  Herring,  of 
Shanghai,  China,  had  a  letter  in  The 
Biblical  Recorder  of  April  21st. 

— '83.  Rev.  Ed.  S.  Alderman,  who 
will  graduate  at  the  S.  B.  T.  Seminary 
in  June,  has  accepted  the  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Chapel  Hill. 


—  '84.  Wake  Forest  seems  deter- 
mined that  the  country  shall  not  lack 
for  physicians,  and  good  ones  too, 
judging  from  the  reports  we  get  of 
our  young  doctors.  A.  M.  Redfearn 
will  soon  take  his  diploma  from  Long 
Island  Medical  College,  and  has  been 
chosen  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

— Mr.  Stark  Hassell,  another  devotee 
of  the  "healing  art,"  passed  through 
the  other  day  en  route  for  Chester- 
field, S.  C,  where  he  proposes  to 
settle. 

—'84.  Rev.  D.  M.  Austin,  Baptist 
pastor  at  Monroe,  was  the  groom,  Miss 
Mary  Lee  Griffin,  the  beautiful  and 
accomplished  daughter  of  E.  M.  Grif- 
fin, Esq.,  of  Monroe,  was  the  bride. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr. 
T.  H.  Pritchard,  of  Wilmington. — 
Biblical  Recorder. 

—'84.  Rev.  W.  S.  Royall  will  ^ettle 
as  pastor  in  Virginia  at  the  close  of 
the  present  session  of  the  Theological 
Seminary. 

— '84.  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  of  Warsaw, 
is  making  a  success  of  his  work  in  his 
field,  and  greatly  pleasing  the  breth- 
ren.— Biblical  Recorder. 

— '85.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter  is  farming 
very  successfully  near  Apex,  N.  C. 

—'85.  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrell,  of  Mt. 
Olive,  is  delighted  with  his  new  field. 
He  is  preaching  to  large  audiences. — 
Biblical  Recorder. 

.  — Dr.  Wm.  B.  Pritchard,  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  Wilmington, 
was  united  in  matrimony  on  the  12th 
ult.  to  Miss  Virginia  Faison,  of  Fai- 
son,  N.  C,  Rev.  Dr.  Pritchard  officia- 
ting. 
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AMONG  OUR  COLLEGE  EXCHANGES. 


— We  consider  the  Randolph  Ma- 
con College  Monthly  one  of  our  best 
exchanges. 

—  The  Virginia  University  Maga- 
zine we  have  always  considered  the 
very  best  of  our  exchanges — and  a 
model  for  all  college  magazines. 

—Able  and  interesting  are  the  edi- 
torials of  The  Collegiate,  Franklin,  Ind. 
All  of  its  departments  are  well  con- 
ducted. 

—  The  Concordiensis  usually  con- 
tains short  but  well  written  editorials. 
Its  departments  are  not  numerous  but 
well  ordered. 

—  The  Vanderbilt  Observer  still  main- 
tains its  high  position  among  college 
papers.  Its  articles  are  always  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

—  The  Messenger,  Richmond  Col- 
lege, Va.,.lies  upon  our  table,  under 
the  management  of  new  editors.  It 
stands  high  in  the  list  of  college  jour- 
nals ;  we  are  always  glad  to  welcome  it. 

—  The  North  Western  College  Chron- 
icle has  quite  a  neat  appearance,  but, 
in  our  humble  judgment,  its  literary 
department  is  too  small,  and  that  con- 
tains no  contributions  from  students 
of  the  college. 

—  The  Hampden  Sidney  Magazine 
always  contains  articles  of  such  a  sort 
that  when  one  begins  to  read  one  of 
them  he  is  loath  to  stop  short  of  the 
end.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  it 
stands  above  the  majority  of  college 
papers. 


— We  are  glad  to  place  upon  our  list 
of  exchanges  TJie  Davidson  Monthly, 
which  is  in  its  first  year.  It  is  clothed 
in  a  beautiful  garb,  and,  although  a 
new  paper,  is  in  advance  of  many  col- 
lege papers  that  are  older. 

—  The  North  Carolina  University 
Magazine  is  one  of  our  largest  and 
best  exchanges.  We  admire  its  plan 
of  making  its  articles  short  and  pithy, 
but  some  of  them  in  the  April  number 
are  perhaps  too  short  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  subjects  treated.  Its  edi- 
torial column  is  interesting  and  able. 

—  The  Thilensian  comes  to  us  regu- 
larly. It  is  a  neat  little  paper,  but  it 
is  entirely  too  brief  in  every  respect. 
Many  good  things  are  said  in  it,  but 
its  literary  department  is  a  dwarf.  Its 
editorials  are  more  interesting  than 
anything  else  in  it. 

— When  we  unwrap  The  Delaware 
College  Review  we  can  scarcely  tell 
which  is  the  Review  and  which  is  the 
wrapper.  The  material  in  it  is  good, 
but  it  is  the  thinnest  exchange  we 
have. 

—  The  Guardian  comes  to  us  from 
away  down  in  Texas,  but  has  nothing 
of  the  cow-boy  spirit  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  its  pages  are  generally  filled 
with  wholesome  advice,  such  as  how 
to  conduct  ourselves  at  the  table, 
"keep  young,"  and  "never  punish 
when  angry."  The  average  college 
student  is,  sad  to  relate,  wofully  heed- 
less of  advice,  and  we  fear  The  Guar- 
dian is  wasting  some  of  its  ink. 
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— We  welcome  The  Southern  Uni- 
versity Monthly  among  our  new  ex- 
changes. Every  thing  in  it  is  good. 
The  April  number  contains  a  variety 
of  articles,  and  all  of  them  are  well 
written.  Its  high  literary  tone  places 
it  among  our  best  exchanges. 

— We  regret  to  notice  in  the  ex- 
change column  of  The  Rambler,  as  well 
as  in  those  of  some  other  exchanges, 
such  remarks  as  the  "  the  verdant 
youth  who  penned  those  lines,  should 
clear  the  vegetation  from  his  optical 
organs."    Beyond  doubt,  a  spirit  of 


friendly  criticism  among  college  mag- 
azines is  productive  of  good;  but 
such  remarks  as  the  above  Can  only 
serve  to  exasperate  the  parties  to 
whom  they  are  addressed. 

— We  welcome  The  University  Reg- 
ister among  our  new  exchanges.  There 
is  a  certain  sturdiness  of  tone  about 
The  Register  which  is  pleasing.  Its 
free  criticism  upon  the  competitive 
orations  is  quite  gratifying,  it  being 
usual  on  such  occasions  to  represent 
all  the  speakers  as  Ciceros. 
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FREE  EDUCATION  BY  TAXATION. 


«  OUGHT  GOVERNMENTS  TO    FURNISH    FREE    EDUCATION    BY  TAXATION  TO 
ALL  CLASSES  OF  THEIR  CITIZENS?" 


I. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  justify  any 
particular  system  of  free  schools,  or 
to  say  that  one  school  should  be 
favored  rather  than  another,  but 
simply  to  maintain  that  general  and 
long  established  principle  that  govern- 
ments ought  to  furnish  free  education 
by  taxation  to  all  classes  of  their  cit- 
izens. 

Nor  do  I  understand  the  question 
to  be  restricted  in  its  application  to 
any  particular  government  or  section 
of  that  government,  but  that  it  ap- 
plies to  governments. 

It  has  not  occurred  to  me  that  this 
question  included  college  or  univer- 
sity education,  but  only  such  as  can 


be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
of  citizens.  Nor  is  the  govern- 
ment to  prescribe  or  dictate  the  kind 
of  education,  but  simply,  in  the  terms 
of  the  question,  to  furnish  free  edu- 
caution  to  all  classes  of  citizens. 

If  all  mankind  understood  the  full 
measure  of  their  obligations  to  their 
fellovvmen  and  discharged  them  of 
their  own  accord,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  governments,  and  this  world 
of  woe  would  relapse  into  the  prime, 
val  blessedness  of  Paradise.  But  the 
selfishness  and  the  wickedness  of  men 
make  authority  necessary,  without 
the  exercise  of  which  there  can  be  no 
progress,  no  prosperity,  no  happiness. 
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And  however  widely  men  have  dif- 
fered as  to  the  form  and  province  of 
government,  they  have  all  agreed  that 
it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment to  take  effectual  means  for  the 
protection  of  the  life,  the  property, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Every  one  must  admit  that  this  is  the 
end  for  which  all  governments  are  or- 
ganized. 

Now  I  ask,  can  it  be  denied  that  ed- 
ucation is  the  best  means  of  securing 
this  end?  For  it  is  well  known  that 
a  people  reared  in  ignorance  readily 
listen  to  the  demagogue  who  excites 
them  against  constituted  authority. 
They  become  his  prey,  his  unresisting 
victims.  Then  follow  confusion,  an- 
archy, and  oftentimes  an  armed  insur- 
rection. Revert  to  the  great  Eng- 
lish riots  of  1780,  to  the  excited  mobs 
of  Paris,  to  the  terrible  outrages  of 
Bristol  and  of  Nottingham.  All  these 
the  effect  of  nothing  but  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  who  were  left  brutes  in 
the  midst  of  Christianity,  savages  in 
the  midst  of  civilization.  Since,  then, 
it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  government 
to  protect  its  citizens,  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  people  is  dangerous  to 
life  and  property,  ignorance  must  be 
dispelled.  And  when,  despite  the 
magnanimous  efforts  of  benevolent 
and  Christian  people,  there  must  be 
many  who  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
education,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how,  even  from  the  lowest  view 
of  the  functions  of  government,  it  caw 
possibly  be  maintained  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  is  no  part  of  their 
government. 

The  government  must  protect  its 
citizens  if  it  fulfils  its  purpose.  Take 


away  education,  and  what  means  of 
protection  have  you  left?  Nothing 
but  the  jail,  the  penitentiary,  and  the 
gallows.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  any 
form  of  government,  any  kind  of  pro- 
tection must  be  maintained^  by  taxa- 
tion ;  the  only  question  being,  which 
kind  of  protection  is  to  be  preferred. 
If,  then,  there  must  be  protection  and 
there  are  only  two  means  of  securing 
it,  the  one  elevating  the  moral  status 
of  the  people  and  stimulating  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  duty  peaceably 
to  obey  and  to  support  good  laws, 
and  the  other  inflicting  penalty,  pain, 
and  death, — who  can  doubt  which 
course  the  government  ought  to 
adopt?  Education  is  the  best,  most 
humane,  and  most  effectual  means  of 
securing  the  great  purpose  of  all  gov- 
ernments. 

I  will  not  say  that  education  abso- 
lutely prevents  crime,  or  that  it  will 
secure  undeviating  obedience  to  law 
and  order;  but  I  do  say  that  the  ele- 
vating and  inspiring  influence  of  edu- 
cation, its  blessings,  and  its  benefits 
so  transceudently  overbalance  the  at- 
tendant ills,  that  the  whole  of  civiliza- 
tion to  its  fullest  extent  is  engaged  in 
educating  the  people.  I  do  say  that 
it  was  Martin  Luther  and  the  printing 
press,  the  revival  of  learning  and  the 
spread  of  intelligence,  which  brought 
the  great  Reformation,  which  rolled 
back  the  misty  shadow's  of  the  dark 
ages  and  brought  about  this  age  of 
progress,  this  age  of  education. 

Statutes  cannot  bring  prosperity  to  a 
nation  whose  citizens  are  not  a  law 
unto  themselves.  A  people  who  have 
not  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  lib- 
erty, and  do  not  see  the  line  beyond 
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which  it  passes  into  license,  will  per- 
petually chafe  and  rebel  against  its 
necessary  limitations.  They  are  not 
safe  guardians  of  civil  freedom,  if  they 
do  not  apprehend  its  nature  and  the 
institutions  by  which  it  is  reduced  to 
a  system  of  practical  government. 

It  has  become  a  settled  maxim,  that 
as  a  nation  approaches  universal  edu- 
cation in  the  same  proportion  it  is 
prosperous  and  happy. 

Man  was  made  for  education 
As  the  earth  for  cultivation. 

Education  develops  and  quickens 
the  inventive  powers  by  which  new 
methods  are  given  to  productive  in- 
dustry ;  it  lifts  the  poor  from  the 
ranks  of  dependent  labor  into  fields 
of  enterprise  and  responsibility,  and 
surrounds  them  with  the  utilities  and 
the  beauties  of  life;  it  multiplies  and 
strengthens  the  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  consequently  gives  to  the 
nation  strength  for  weakness  and 
honor  for  debasement.  The  strongest 
safe-guards  of  nations  are  not  armies 
and  navies,  but  the  intelligence,  the 
affections,  and  the  patriotism  of  their 
citizens.  Frederick  William,  after  the 
bitter  humiliation  of  Prussia,  said, 
"  Though  territory,  power,  and  pres- 
tige be  lost,  they  can  all  be  regained 
by  acquiring  moral  and  intellectual 
power."  And  the  general  education 
subsequently  secured  to  the  people 
retrieved  in  the  wars  against  France 
and  Austria  the  abasement  of  the 
Napoleonic  period.  The  cause  of  the 
great  influence  which  the  North  and 
West  of  our  own  country  are  having 
upon  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
the  cause  of  their  prominence  in  the 
history  that  is  now  writing,  may  be 


found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  fur- 
nishing free  education  by  taxation. 
Here  the  historian  will  find  the  key  to 
marvels  of  material,  social,  and  civil 
development  ;  the  rapid  building  of 
cities,  the  erection  of  States,  and  the 
progress  of  civilization  no  where  par- 
alleled in  human  annals.  Hence  have 
sprung  school-houses  and  universities^ 
district,  municipal,  and  State  systems 
of  education,  the  pride  of  the  rich  and 
the  honor  of  the  poor;  revealing  the 
arcana  of  learning  to  every  child  how- 
ever low,  and  inviting  him  to  every 
attainment  within  the  reach  of  man; 
and  saying  to  the  savans  on  the  high- 
est summits  of  science  and  art,  in  the 
language  of  Webster  to  his  compan- 
ions, "  There  is  room  up  higher." 

And  it  is  none  the  less  true,  as  all 
history  and  experience  show,  that 
despite  all  individual  and  ecclesiastical 
effort  universal  education,  education 
even  approximately  universal,  is  im- 
possible except  through  the  govern- 
ment by  taxation.  We  learn  that  the 
best  educated  communities  on  the 
globe  are  those  in  which  the  govern- 
ment furnishes  free  education.  And 
there  is  not  one  single  instance  on 
record  of  an  ignorant  people  becom- 
ing cultured  spontaneously,  or  of  uni- 
versal education  by  individual  or  ec- 
clesiastical effort.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Austria  illustrate  the  inadequacy  of 
parochial  or  sectarian  schools.  Then, 
since  universal  education  is  the  great 
boon  of  nations,  and  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  any  other  way,  it 
ought  to  be  the  first  concern  of  every 
government  to  furnish  free  education 
by  taxation,  placing  it  within  the  reach 
of  all  its  citizens. 
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It  has  been  asked,  if  a  government 
furnishes  free  education  by  taxation, 
why  it  does  not  also  furnish  free  dry- 
goods  and  groceries  by  taxation. 
There  is  but  one  answer,  viz.:  that  no 
man  has  ever  been  so  foolish  as  to 
think  that  it  was  any  part  of  the  func- 
tions of  government  to  say  how  much 
or  what  any  man  shall  eat  or  what 
shall  be  the  color  of  ladies'  dresses, 
because  these  things  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
But  Aristotle,  the  great  political  phi- 
losopher, has  well  said  that  "the  des- 
tiny of  the  nation  depends  upon  the 
education  of  the  people ;"  for  ig- 
norance threatens  the  security  of  every 
valuable  interest  of  the  nation.  The 
fact  that  thousands  must  be  left  in  ig- 
norance to  become  the  ready  prey  of 
the  inevitable  demagogue,  makes  it 
a  necessity  of  the  government,  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  safety  and  protection, 
to  educate  the  people.  The  neces. 
saries  of  physical  life  are  but  paltry 
and  grovelling  considerations  when 
compared  with  the  elevating  and  in 
spiring  influence  of  education.  To 
furnish  dry-goods  and  groceries  would 
only  make  the  people  more  dependent 
and  become  at  last  the  grovelling 
slaves  of  the  government,  but  to 
furnish  free  education  makes  them  in. 
dependent,'  loyal,  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens. No  government  can  long  sur- 
vive the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  and 
must  provide  a  cure  for  ignorance  and 
its  baneful  effects. 

Behold  Ireland  on  the  one  hand  in 
ignorance,  sloth,  and  rebellion  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  Scotland  in  general 
information,  thrift,  and  prosperity. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 


tury the  name  of  Scotland  and  of  the 
Scots  fell  from  the  lips  of  men  in  de- 
rision and  contempt.  Abject  poverty 
and  infamous  degradation  character- 
ized the  multitude.  Men  and  women, 
we  are  told,  were  to  be  seen  at  all 
times  in  public  places  drunk,  fighting, 
and  blaspheming  together.  So  terrible 
was  their  condition  that  it  was  ac- 
tually proposed  to  institute  personal 
slavery  that  they  might  be  reclaimed 
by  its  stern  discipline.  But  in  1696, 
Scotland  established  free  education, 
and  the  history  of  the  world  does  not 
afford  us  such  an  instance  of  improve- 
ment. Despite  the  sterile  soil  and 
the  bleak  climate,  Scotland  rose  and 
prospered,  and  in  the  space  of  one 
generation  became  the  envy  of  na- 
tions. "  And  wherever  the  Scotchman 
went,"  says  Macaulay,  "  he  carried 
with  him  signs  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual training  he  had  received.  And 
when  he  mingled  with  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen  he  rose  to  the  top  as 
regularly  as  oil  does  on  water."  This 
rapid  improvement  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  people 
and  their  consequent  security  in  good 
government  and  in  prosperity  show, 
very  plainly,  why  every  government 
ought  to  furnish  free  education,  above 
all  other  things,  to  all  classes  of  its 
citizens. 

But  as  ours  is  a  government  " e plu- 
ribus  unum"  a  great  sisterhood  of  in- 
dependent States,  it  has  been  said 
that  to  furnish  free  education  tends  to 
a  dangerous  centralization  of  power. 
I  claim  that  a  concurrent  power  of 
distribution  is  no  more  dangerous  to 
personal  or  States'  rights  than  a  con- 
current power  of  taxation.    The  ob- 
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jection  is  the  spectre  of  a  disordered 
fancy  and  has  no  real  existence.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  4th  section  of  the  4th  article,  in- 
sures to  every  State  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  this  will  ever  re- 
main a  sacred  and  impregnable  barrier 
to  the  usurpations  of  central  power 
until  popular  intelligence  shall  have 
declined  so  low  as  to  disregard  it. 
Enlarged  intelligence  imparts  a  clearer 
view  of  rights  and  enhances  the  power 
to  defend  them,  but  every  right  re- 
served to  State  or  individual  will 
perish  in  the  universal  decline  of  pop- 
ular intelligence. 

What  has  brought  down  the  ages 
the  gradual  change  from  the  ancient 
patriarchal  form  of  government  to  the 
limited  monarchy  and  then  to  the  re- 
public? What  has  lain  at  the  base  of 
every  republic?  It  has  been  the 
greater  spread  of  intelligence  among 
the  people.  How  can  the  very  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  free  and  demo- 
cratic governments  rest  tend  to  weaken 
the  people  or  lead  to  centralization  of 
power?  The  greatest  danger  of  cen- 
tralization is  to  be  found  in  popular 
ignorance  ;  for  all  must  know  that  ig- 
norance is  the  sworn  foe  of  liberty  and 
treason  is  its  natural  offspring.  There 
is  no  check  upon  the  centralization  of 
wealth  or  power  so  effectual  as  uni- 
versal education  ;  for  an  educated  peo- 
ple will  never  become  the  slaves  of 
monopolists  or  tyrants,  or  the  tools  of 
intriguing  demagogues.  Those  who 
have  attempted  to  subvert  the  liber- 
ties and  abuse  the  confidence  of  a  free 
people  have  always  approached  them 
through  their  ignorance. 

"  Educate  the  people  "  was  among 


the  last  counsels  of  Washington  to 
his  country.  "  Educate  the  people  " 
was  the  earnest  exhortation  of  Adams 
and  of  Madison.  It  was  made  a  prom- 
inent feature  in  that  precise  and  com- 
prehensive summary  of  democratic 
principles  in  the  inaugural  of  Jefferson. 
And  these  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  chief  architects  of  our  Republic, 
the  great  example  of  governments, 
poised  and  concentrated  upon  that 
immortal  preamble  of  the  constitution, 
the  truths  of  which  will  ever  consti- 
tute the  foundation  and  the  bulwark 
of  human  liberty,  a  government  "  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people."  The  name  of  Jefferson  I 
mention  with  peculiar  delight,  for  of 
all  great  statesmen  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  he  delighted  most  to  restrict  the 
functions  of  government  within  their 
narrowest  limits  and  to  leave  all  pos- 
sible duties  to  individual  effort.  Un- 
der the  shadow  of  these  names  I  think 
this  question  ought  to  rest  ;  and  there, 
indeed,  it  will  rest  until  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  governing  men  ;  there  it  will 
rest  until  the  government  which  they 
fashioned  can  be  shown  to  be  a  failure. 

There  can,  perhaps,  be  no  stronger 
argument  on  the  question  than  the 
fact  that  the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom 
of  furnishing  free  education  has  been 
subjected  to  the  minutest,  most 
searching,  and  far-reaching  investiga- 
tion, and  now  it  may  be  said  that  all 
the  advanced  powers  of  civilization 
have  settled  down  upon  the  conclu- 
sion, and  are  acting  upon  the  convic- 
tion, that  to  promote  the  public  weal, 
to  secure  prosperity  and  to  prevent 
national  decay  they  must  furnish  free 
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education  by  taxation  to  all  classes  of 
their  citizens. 

"  So  that  none  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life,  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools." 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
race  was  there  such  a  general  effort  to 
give  "  intellectual  implements  and 
tools  "  to  the  toiling  multitude.  Na- 
tions that  were  sinking  into  decadence 
and  ruin,  and  are  now  awakened  from 
their  lethargy,  trying  to  put  on  new 
life  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  civil 
progress  of  the  ages,  are  bending  their 
energies  in  the  direction  of  free  edu- 
cation. 

Shall  we  rebuke  the  nations  of  the 
earth  on  their  onward  course  to  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  and  -stigmatize 
them  with  the  epithet  of  unwise? 
Shall  we  gainsay  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  history  and  experience, 
and  say  that  all  men  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  misconceived  the  functions 
of  government?  No;  for  what  has 
obtained  approval  under  every  form 
of  advanced  government,  differing  as 
they  do  upon  almost  every  other  point, 
and  among  the  best  minds  of  various 
races  of  men,  must  have  some  solid 
foundation  in  reason,  and  must  com- 
mend itself  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  mankind. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  free  education  in  the  Old 
World  apply  with  tenfold  force  here. 
If  reason  dictated  the  expediency 
there,  it  dictates  the  necessity  here 
For  in  a  free  government  like  this,  ig- 
norance among  the  masses  imperils 
every  department  of  the  government, 
every  clause  of  the  constitution,  every 
prerogative  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 


erty. May  the  God  of  heavens  de- 
liver us  from  the  sight  of  a  Republic 
based  upon  popular  ignorance! 

The  destiny  of  this  Republic  de- 
pends upon  the  rising  generation  ;  and 
if  that  generation  come  to  its  inher- 
itance blinded  by  ignorance  and  cor- 
rupted by  vice,  the  downfall  of  the  Re- 
public is  certain  and  without  remedy. 

Shall  the  land  where  the  leading 
banner  of  civilization  is  unfurled  take 
up  the  doctrine  that  the  nation  may 
demand  all  things  of  its  citizens, — 
their  services  as  jurors,  as  soldiers, 
nay,  the  sacrifice  of  their  property 
and  their  lives,  fealty  to  the  last  in 
everything,  and  cannot  from  its  very 
nature  aid  them  in  their  preparation 
for  the  discharge  of  these  responsi- 
bilities? Shall  we  mock  reason  with 
the  absurdity  that  the  nation  may  do 
anything  else  for  them,  but  must  let 
them  lapse  into  barbarism  rather  than 
give  a  thought  to  their  education  ? 
There  can  be  no  foundation  for  such 
an  assumption  in  the  character  of  our 
institutions.  It  is  an  illusion  false 
and  mischievous,  a  prejudice,  perhaps, 
blinding  and  ruinous.  For  be  assured 
that  industrial  success,  political  supe- 
riority, national  character,  local  self- 
government,  and  State  rights  are  all 
based  upon  high  popular  intelligence. 
Our  destiny  as  a  Republic  and  our 
place  in  the  march  of  civilization  de- 
pend upon  the  maintenance  or  failure 
of  free  universal  education. 

Now,  these  are  the  principal  ideas  I 
have  tried  to  set  forth  : 

i.  I  will  admit  that  taxation  is  bur- 
densome and  exceedingly  hard  to 
bear,  but  there  can  be  no  government, 
no  protection  without  taxation.  Laws 
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and  statutes  cannot  bring  prosperity 
and  happiness  to  a  government  whose 
citizens  are  not  a  law  unto  themselves, 
nor  are  its  citizens  safe  guardians  of 
civil  freedom  if  they  do  not  appre- 
hend its  nature  and  the  institutions 
by  which  it  is  reduced  to  a  system  of 
practical  government. 

2.  History  and  experience  show 
that  as  a  nation  approaches  universal 
education  it  becomes  more  prosper- 
ous.and  happy.  But  universal  edu- 
cation can  only  be  brought  about 
through  the  government  by  taxation. 
Education  in  its  relation  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  is  not  charity,  nor 
can  it  be  compared  to  the  necessaries 
of  physical  life. 

3.  The  very  principle  upon  which 
all  free  and  democratic  governments 
rest  cannot  tend  to  a  dangerous  cen- 
tralization of  power,  but  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment like  this,  ignorance  among 
the  people  is  dangerous  to  every  pre- 
rogative of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

4.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  great 
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statesmen  and  of  political  philoso- 
phers of  all  ages  and  climes,  and  their 
opinion  is  now  accepted  and  is  being 
acted  upon  by  all  the  advanced  powers 
of  the  civilized  world,  that  in  the  beau- 
tiful temple  of  good  government,  edu- 
cation forms  that  column  upon  which 
rest  protection,  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  the  very  foundation  of  the  edifice, 
and  around  which  cluster  obedience, 
good  judgment,  and  all  the  virtues  of 
civilized  life.  '  And  if  they  would 
beautify  and  magnify  that  temple  they 
must  first  attend  to  that  part  upon 
which  the  structure  rests.  And  if  they 
would  reach  at  last  the  high  goal  of 
perfect  government,  securing  the  in- 
alienable rights  cf  men  to  life  and 
property,  and  dispensing  justice  with 
an  equal  hand,  they  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  legitimate  source  of 
all  power  is  the  people,  and  the  true 
function  of  the  government  is  to  edu- 
cate the  people. 

Joseph  D.  Boushall. 


FREE  EDUCATION  BY  TAXATION, 


II 


What  is  government?  What  are 
its  functions?  These  questions  must 
needs  be  answered  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  the  discussion,  to  the  end 
that  some  common  ground  may  be 
found  whereon  both  sides  may  stand  — 
some  definition  of  government  and  its 
functions  to  which  both  shall  assent. 

In  the  olden  time  men  regarded 
government  as  a  divinely  appointed 
institution,  and  the  person  of  a  king 
as  sacred.  His  right  to  rule  in  what- 
soever way  he  chose,  was  supposed  to 


come  from  on  high,  and  was  never 
questioned.  But  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  laws  of  social  science  and 
political  liberty  has  changed  this  idea, 
so  that  now  the  truth  of  the  words 
" popidus  est  rex"  is  recognized  all 
over  the  civilized  world  ;  wherefore, 
government  is  now  said  to  be  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.  It  is-the  agent  of  the  people, 
and  its  functions  are  to  do  that  for 
which  it  was  created  by  the  people — 
namely,  to  secure  to  each  individual 
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the  right  of  person  and  property,  and 
the  fullest  exercise  of  all  his  faculties 
compatible  with  the*  like  right  of 
others. 

Keeping  these  definitions  in  view, 
I  remark  in  the  first  place  that,  in  be- 
stowing free  education  .  upon  its  citi- 
zens, the  government  defeats  its  own 
end  ;  for  the  law  of  all  organization 
is  :  "  A  function  to  each  organ,  and 
each  organ  to  its  own  function.  To 
do  its  work  well,  an  apparatus  must 
possess  special  fitness  for  that  work; 
and  this  will  amount  to  unfitness  for 
any  other  work."  Take  the  body,  and 
there  are  the  eyes  for  seeing,  the  nose 
for  smelling,  the  tongue  for  speaking, 
the  hands  for  handling,  the  feet  for 
walking.  We  handle  not  with  the 
feet,  we  walk  not  with  the  hands  ;  we 
see  not  with  the  nose,  neither  do  we 
smell  with  the  eyes.  Each  organ  has 
its  special  work  to  do,  is  specially 
adapted  to  that  work,  and  unadapted 
to  any  other.  This  is  the  law  of  all 
organism  ;  and  the  government  organ- 
ism is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  administer  justice — which  is  not 
denied, — then  it  necessarily  follows 
that  it  is  not  fitted  for  the  education 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
shown  that,  aside  from  being  unfitted, 
ipso  facto,  for  educating  the  people, 
the  government  renders  itself,  in  the 
attempt  to  educate,  unable  to  perform 
its  own  proper  function. 

Be  it  remembered  just  here  that  the 
State,  of  itself,  has  not  a  cent.  All 
that  it  gets  comes  by  taxation  from 
the  pockets  of  property  owners. 
Hence  the  question  of  taxation  in- 
volved in  free  education  comes  up  for 


solution.  What  is  the  principle  in- 
volved ?  This  :  the  government,  like 
a  would-be  philanthropist,  looking  out 
over  the  country,  beholds  a  variety  of 
conditions  existing  among  its  citizens. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  thrift  and 
prosperity  and  health  and  wealth  and 
education  ;  on  the  other,  thriftlessness 
and  disease  and  poverty  and  igno- 
rance. Thereupon,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  inequality  ought 
not  to  exist,  the  government  stretches 
out  its  long  arm  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  laying  its  strong  hand 
upon  the  shoulders  of  property  own- 
ers, says  to  them :  "  Here  are  some 
who  are  not  as  prosperous  as  you  ; 
they  are  poor,  they  are  ignorant.  You 
must  help  pay  for  educating  them;" 
never  for  a  moment  stopping  to  ask 
if  the  property  owner  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  some  other  man  does 
not  own  property. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  prevail- 
ing nowadays  that  somehow  or  other 
the  well-to-do  are  responsible  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor.  Scarcely  a 
sermon  from  the  pulpit,  scarcely  a 
speech  from  the  platform  or  the  stump, 
scarcely  an  article  of  the  newspaper, 
in  which  we  do  not  see  the  words 
"  deserving  poor."  Should  it  be  asked, 
Deserving  of  what  ?  the  answer  would 
be  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  pov- 
erty is  the  direct  result  of  idleness  or 
extravagance,  in  which  case  the  only 
thing  the  poor  deserve  is  poverty. 
Men  seem  to  forget  the  truth  enun- 
ciated by  one  who  never  errs, — -the 
truth,  namely,  "  The  poor  ye  have 
with  you  alway."  Suffering  and  dis- 
tress and  poverty  will  exist  Jtist  so' 
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long  as  men  exist.  Suffering  is  a  ne- 
cessity. Life  itself  is  a  struggle.  Some 
one  has  defined  it  to  be  the  sum  of 
the  forces  that  resist  death.  Poverty 
cannot  be  annihilated.  It  can  only 
be  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  one 
man  to  the  shoulders  of  another;  and 
whenever  government  gives  a  man  a 
benefit  which  he  cannot  procure  for 
himself  by  reason  of  poverty,  it  must 
necessarily  render  some  other  man 
poorer  than  he  was  at  first.  Hence, 
in  bestowing  free  education  upon  the 
people,  the  government  renders  tax- 
payers unable  to  educate  their  own 
children  just  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid. 

If  it  be  said  that  taxpayers  have  a 
right  to  the  benefits  of  free  schools 
as  well  as  others,  the  reply  is  that  ac- 
tually but  a  small  part  of  those  who 
have  to  pay  for  free  schools,  avail 
themselves  of  the  confessedly  poor 
advantages  afforded  by  them.  The 
conclusion  is  that  they  do  not  want  to 
patronize  the  schools  which  they  are 
compelled  to  support,  because  of  their 
inefficiency.  Herein  is  violated  the  j 
recognized  principle  of  taxation  that 
for  the  State  to  legislate  for  personal 
or  private  ends  is  unjust ;  and  that  in 
raising  taxes  for  a  local  measure,  it 
must  show  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  public  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  money  expended. 

The  injustice  of  the  system  in  the 
matter  of  taxation  is  strongly  empha- 
sized here  in  the  South  by  the  case  of 
the  negro.  There  is  amongst  us  a 
race  numbering  upward  of  six  mil- 
lions, whose  inferiority,  as  proved  by 
physiological  facts,  is  doubted  by  none 
save  a  few  fanatics  who  are  ever  try-  ' 
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ing  to  inflate  him  with  ideas  of  his 
own  importance.  And  the  govern- 
ment declares  that  the  negro  is  equal 
to  the  white  man  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  God  has  made  the  negro  infe- 
rior. The  very  existence  of  a  law  to 
make  him  equal  to  the  white  man  is 
proof  positive  of  his  inferiority.  Were 
he  equal,  men  would  never  dream  of 
making  a  law  to  render  him  so.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  social  equality 
and  political"  equality  are  quite  differ- 
ent things.  I  deny  it.  If  the  negro 
be  politically  equal,  he  has  the  right 
to  plead  law  in  our  courts  of  justice 
with  white  men  ;  he  has  the  right  to 
sit  upon  the  judicial  bench  with  white 
men  ;  he  has  a  right  to  be  a  professor 
in  the  State  universities;  he  has  the 
right  to  sit  in  the  gubernatorial  chair; 
or,  as  Chief  Magistrate  to  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  the  Nation.  All  this 
means  social  equality  as  well  as  po- 
litical. 

Now,  whether  education  will  ever 
prepare  the  negro  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  is  a  doubtful  question  ; 
and  yet,  a  heavy  burden  is  laid  upon 
the  honest  property  owners  of  the 
South  in  taxing  them  to  pay  for  an 
uncertain  experiment.  As  a  class  the 
blacks  own  no  property,  and  hence 
pay  scarcely  anything  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  Four-fifths  of 
all  the  expenses  of  free  schools  for 
blacks  are  paid  from  the  pockets  of 
the  whites;  but  in  spite  of  this  they 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  free  schools. 

Moreover,  taxing  the  whites  for  the 
education  of  the  negro,  makes  it  im- 
possible ever  to  find  out  the  capacity 
1  of  the  African  race  for  civilization. 
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Suppose  they  reach  a  higher  plane, 
what  credit  will  they  deserve?  Will 
their  improvement  be  due  to  aught  of 
merit  in  them  ?  Or  rather,  if  they 
rise,  will  it  not  be  because  they  are 
backed  up  by  the  money  of  white 
men,  ground  from  them  by  unjust 
taxation  ?  If  the  negro  be  worthy  to 
rise,  let  him  rise,  and  God  speed  him 
on  his  course  ;  but  don't  let  the  rounds 
of  the  ladder  which  he  climbs  be  the 
shoulders  of  the  already  grievously 
burdened  white  men  of  the  South. 
Formerly  the  negro  was  a  slave  of  the 
white  man;  now  he  is  free.  So  let  it 
be.  But  the  conditions  have  been  re- 
versed ;  and  the  white  man  is  the  slave 
of  the  negro.  Strange  statement,  yet 
in  a  sense,  true  as  strange.  What  is 
a  slave?  One  who  has  no  freedom  of 
action,  but  whose  person  and  service 
and  purse  are  under  the  control  of 
another.  Therefore  we  are  slaves  to 
the  negro  just  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  to  work,  not  for  our  own  bene- 
fit, but  to  pay  the  compulsory  taxes 
levied  upon  us  for  his  education. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why 
this  tax  is  unjust,  or  to  say  the  least 
inexpedient.  Did  you  know  that 
there  are  only  two  possible  solutions 
to  the  great  African  Problem  ?  Says 
Prof.  Bennett  Puryear  :  "  When  ai\in- 
fcrior  and  a  superior  race  come  into 
contact  with  each  other,  one  of  these 
three  things  will  take  place  :  ist.  The 
inferior  race  will  disappear;  or,  2nd. 
The  races  will  amalgamate;  or,  3rd. 
The  inferior  race  must  submit,  under 
forms  more  or  less  despotic,  to  the 
dominion  of  the  superior.  Which 
shall  it  be  in  the  South  ?  The  third 
is  ruled  out,  because  the  negro  is  free 


and   none  would  have  him  a  slave 
again.    Then  one  of  the  other  two  re- 
sults must  come.    For  the  negro  and 
the  white  man  cannot  live  together  on 
terms  of  equality.    Go  search  the  rec- 
ords of  history  for  the  example  of 
an  inferior  and  a  superior  race  living 
together  under  the  same  laws  and  en- 
joying the  same  privileges  ;  and  you 
will  search  in  vain.    At  present  the 
white  race  is  superior  to  the  African 
both  in  numbers  and  intelligence;  but 
the  blacks  are  increasing  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  whites,  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  rate  of  increase 
(and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  be  materially  changed),  in 
less  than    one    hundred    years,  the 
blacks,  while  still   intellectually  in- 
ferior to  the  whites,  will  outnumber 
them  two  to  one.    What  then  will 
prevent  them  from  consolidating  po- 
litically, and  . forming  a  clear  x  cut  Af- 
rican party  ?  And  will  they  be  merciful 
to  the  whites  ?  Think  you  the  memory 
of  slavery  will  as  soon    fade  away? 
Think  you  that  the  groanings  of  the 
race  under  the  task-master's  lash  will  be 
so  soon  forgotten?  Will  not  race  antag- 
onism, fed  by  years  and  years  of  pre- 
judice, at  last  burst  all  bounds,  and 
break  with  the  fury  of  a  cyclone  on 
the  heads  of  the  whites? 

There  is  only  one  other  possible 
solution  to  the  problem,  from  which 
may  Heaven  deliver  us.  Under  fa- 
vorable conditions  the  races  will  amal- 
gamate. True,  some  turn  up  their 
noses  in  holy  horror  at  the  bare  men- 
tion of  the  fact,  and  tell  us  that  in 
race  prejudice  we  have  an  insurmount- 
able wall  between  the  races.  Granted  ; 
but  suppose,  as  is  surely  coming  to 
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pass,  that  ere  long  the  blacks  will  far 
outnumber  the  whites  ;  and  suppose 
that  this  race-antagonism, — this  wall 
of  separation,  should  be  worn  away 
by  outside  pressure  arising. from  the 
government  machinery,  which  is  keep- 
ing up  false  relations  between  the 
races, — then  nothing  is  left  but  amal- 
gamation. Don't  think  me  an  alarmist. 
I  know  it's  a  painful  truth  ;  but  men 
are  apt  to  shut  their  eyes  against  a 
painful  truth,  and  listen- to  the  song 
of  the  Siren  until  she  transforms  them 
into  beasts.  The  truth  must  be  told, 
painful  though  it  be.  The  free  school 
system  is  a  part  of  that  government 
machinery  which  is  wearing  away  race 
antagonism — pulling  down  the  su- 
perior by  taxation,  in  order  to  lift  up 
the  inferior  so  as  to  bring  both  upon 
the  same  plane,  and  thus  favoring  and 
maintaining  the  intermingling  of  the 
races.  Then  what  is  to  become  of  the 
'  South — the  South,  land  of  fair  women 
and  brave  men; — the  South,  land  of 
the  orange,  of  spices,  and  of  flowers  ; — 
the  South,  home  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Davis;  of  Lee  and  of 
Jackson  ; — the  land  of  holy  memories, 
where  our  fathers  fought  and  bled  and 
died — O  happy  land,  shall  it  be  that 
thy  civilization,  thy  proud,  thy 
glorious  civilization,  is  to  wither  and 
die  like  the  tender  lily  beneath  the 
noonday's  scorching  heat?  And  the 
race  which  inhabits  thee — the  Cauca- 
sian race — race  of  progress,  race  of 
poets,  race  of  statesmen,  race  of  ora- 
tors— the  noblest,  grandest  race  that 
ever  leaped  from  God's  creative  hand, 
— is  this  race  to  have  injected  into 
the  pure  blood  which  proudly  flows  in 
its  veins  the  blood  of  an  inferior  race? 


Heaven  forbid  !  And  yet  you  are  taxed 
to  support  a  system  which  is  helping  to 
do  this. 

Now,  the  strongest  argument  which 
the  supporters  of  the  free  school 
use  is  this :  That  not  only  these 
blacks,  but  the  masses  in  general,  are 
citizens,  invested  with  the  elective 
franchise  ;  and  since  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  secure  to  each  individual 
the  right  of  person  and  property,  it 
must  educate  the  masses.  This  is  the 
only  argument  by  which  they  justify 
the  system.  Let  us  examine  it  care- 
fully. In  this  argument  it  is  assumed 
that  the  State  can  give  that  education 
which  will  fit  its  citizens  fortheduties 
of  citizenship.  The  assumption  is 
false,-  for,  before  the  State  can  do  this, 
it  must  determine  what  education  is 
and  exactly  how  much  of  it  is  required 
to  make  a  good  citizen;  which  it  can- 
not do.  Nor  can  it  give  even  that 
education  which  is  acknowledged  to 
be  necessary.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  State  cannot  teach  religion  ;  and 
religion  is  the  only  basis  of  true  moral- 
ity. The  doctrine  of  Church  and 
State  has  long  since  been  exploded  ; 
and  to-day  liberty  of  conscience  is  the 
glory  of  America.  Hither  come  the 
oppressed  of  every  nation,  expecting 
to  find  here  perfect  religious  tolera- 
tion. Here  the  votaries  of  every  faith 
are  free  to  worship  as  they  please,  or 
not  to  worship,  if  they  choose.  Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans,  Jews,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Skeptics,  Theists,  Athe- 
ists, Secularists,  or  what,  not — all  are 
on  the  same  footing.  The  temple  of 
the  Hindoo,  the  mosque  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan, the  shrine  of  the  Buddhist, 
the  joss-house  of  the  Chinaman.,  the 
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synagogue  of  the  Jew,  and  the  cathe- 
dral, church,  or  chapel  of  the  Chris- 
tian are  all  alike  protected.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  the  State  can  teach  no  one 
form  of  religion  in  the  free  schools 
without  violating  the  consciences  of 
all  who  do  not  hold  that  form.  Should 
you  read  the  New  Testament  in  the 
public  schools,  and  offer  prayer  to 
Christ,  the  Jew  would  object  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  be  taxed  to 
support  the  Christian  religion,  in 
which  he  does  not  believe.  Should 
you  teach  that  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  died  on  the  cross  to  save  sin- 
ners, the  Infidel  would  object  because 
he  would  be  taxed  to  have  his  chil- 
dren taught  a  faith  which  he  discards. 

But  a  mere  intellectual  education  is 
not  a  genuine  education;  nor  has  it 
ever  been,  nor  will  it  ever  be,  the  pres- 
ervation of  any  country.  That  is 
genuine  education,  and  that  only  is 
genuine  education  which  combines 
heart  culture  with  brain  culture.  If 
the  life  is  to  be  pure,  the  heart,  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,  must 
be  pure.  Beautifully  does  Milton  de- 
scribe education.  11  The  end  of  edu- 
cation," says  he,  "  is  to  repair  the 
ruins  of  our  first  parents,  by  regaining 
to  know  God  aright ;  and  out  of  this 
knowledge  to  love  Him,  to  imitate 
Him,  to  be  like  Him  as  we  may  the 
nearest  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true 
virtue."  Merely  training  the  intellect 
can  never  do  this.  Educate  a  man 
intellectually  only,  and  you  do  but 
multiply  his  desires  ;  and  about  the 
mode  of  satisfying  them  he  will  be 
unscrupulous.  In  the  language  of 
another,  "What  is  education,  if  it 
be  nothing  but  whitewash  on  a  ras- 


cal ?"  There  is  a  class  of  men,  how- 
ever, at  the  present  day,  known  as 
Secularists,  who  maintain  that  mor- 
ality can  be  taught  apart  from 
any  religious  instruction  whatever. 
They  hold  out  expediency  as  the  law 
of  action.  "Why  should  I  not  get 
drunk?  Why  should  I  not  steal? 
Why  should  I  not  lie  and  cheat  ?" — to 
which  they  reply,  "  You  must  not  do 
these  things  because  the  happiness  of 
society  will  be  destroyed  by  your  do- 
ing them."  But  the  happiness  of  s*o- 
ciety  is  the  sum  of  the  happiness  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  society; 
and  the  happiness  of  one  man  differ- 
eth  frorrv  the  happiness'  of  another. 
Therefore  there  would  be  as  many 
laws  of  action  as  there  are  individuals. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  simply 
this  :  Take  away  the  "  thou  shalt  "  and 
the  "  thou  shalt  not  "  of  God's  com- 
mandment ;  take  away  Christ,  the 
only  perfect  man,  the  ideal  man  ;  take 
away  the  fear  of  endless  misery  in  hell, 
and  the  hope  of  endless  bliss  in  heaven  ; 
take  away  the  sanctions  of  religion, — 
and  you  take  away  the  only  founda- 
tion of  morality.  This  expediency 
philosophy  may  do  for  the  "great 
church  of  the  future,"  which  will  per- 
haps have  Henry  Ward  Beecher  for 
its  pastor,  Leslie  Stephen,  Bob  Inger- 
soll,  and  Thomas  Huxley  for  its  dea- 
cons ;  but  for  you,  God-fearing  par- 
ents that  you  are — for  you  and  your 
children  it  will  not  do.  "  What  must 
be  done  then  ?"  some  one  may  ask. 
"  Must  the  children  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance?" Not  that;  but  leave  their 
education  in  the  hands  of  parents 
where  nature  and  God's  Word  design 
it  shall  be  left ;  and  all  will  be  well. 
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Again  :  The  argument  used  by  the 
supporters  of  the  free  school  system 
assumes  that  public  school  education  is 
a  preventive  of  vice  and  crime.  There 
is  an  adage  of  general  acceptation, 
which  gives  expression  to  this  belief — 
namely,  the  adage  that  "  ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  vice."  You  see  it  in 
the  newspapers  ;  you  hear  it  quoted 
in  speeches  ;  and  it  seems  so  plausible 
that  it  passes  as  true  without  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  false.  Ignorance  is 
not  the  mother  of  vice.  I  know  that 
you  generally  find  vice  where  igno- 
rance reigns  ;  yet  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  one  is  the  cause 
of  the  other.  That  two  things  are 
often  found  together  does  not  prove 
that  one  originates  the  other;  or,  as 
has  been  said,  post  hoc  does  not  imply 
propter  hoc.  As  well  might  you  say 
that  the  falling  of  the  barometer  is 
the  cause  of  rain,  because  it  generally 
rains  when  the  barometer  falls.  The 
truth  is,  that  both  the  falling  of  the 
barometer  and  the  rain  arise  from  cer- 
tain atmospheric  conditions.  Just  so 
here.  Ignorance  and  vice  are  gener- 
ally attendants  on  poverty.  Says 
Thackeray:  "Vice  is  the  satisfaction 
of  personal  want  without  regard  to 
right."  Want  is  the  mother  of  vice — 
want,  whether  felt  by  rich  or  poor, 
wise  or  ignorant.  If  ignorance  were  the 
mother  of  vice,  it  would  be  unnatural 
to  find  virtue  where  there  is  igno- 
rance, or  vice  where  there  is  intelli- 
gence ;  yet  some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  world  are  ignorant,  and  some  of 
the  greatest  villians  are  intelligent. 
Who  robs  your  banks  ?  The  educated 
sharper.  Who  steals  millions  from 
the  government  ?  The  educated  office- 


holder. Who,  in  the  year  1 88 1 ,  stole 
$200,000  of  the  public  school  funds  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn  and  fled?  The 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
a  man  ot  high  social  position,  an  edu- 
cated man  ;  and  he  rode  in  a  carriage 
whose  whirring  wheels  threw  mud 
upon  the  poor  pedestrians  from  whose 
pockets  he  had  stolen  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  it.  Who  beguiles  an 
enemy  into  his  office  and  consumes 
his  body  with  chemicals,  hoping  thus 
to  escape  detection  ?  A  Harvard  Pro- 
fessor. Why  not  argue,  then,  that  in- 
telligence is  the  mother  of  vice? 
'Twould  be  equally  as  legitimate  as 
the  other.  But  the  child  that  has  two 
mothers  is  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

I  submit  that,  if  ignorance  be  the 
mother  of  vice  and  education  the 
remedy,  wherever  the  free  schools 
have  been  in  existence  we  would  ex- 
pect to  find  a  diminution  in  crime  and 
vice  directly  proportionate  to  the  time 
that  the  schools  have  operated.  Is  it 
true  ?  Look  at  Germany  which  has  the 
grandest  free  schools  in  the  world, 
and  has  had  for  generations  past :  and 
Germany  is  the  hot  bed  of  Socialism, 
from  which  there  yearly  issues  a  mighty 
tide  of  Socialists  upon  our  own  land, 
to  blight  and  blast  our  free  institu- 
tions. Where  is  the  land  of  Agnostics  ? 
Germany.  Where  is  the  land  of  Infi- 
dels? Germany.  Where  is  the  land  of 
Atheists?  German}-.  Do  you  ask  for 
further  proof?  Then  I  point  you  to 
France,  the  land  of  Communism,  the 
land  of  Infidelity,  and  withal  the  most 
godless  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
globe — in  spite  of  her  free  schools, 
which  have  been  in  full  blast  for  cen- 
turies.   Listen  to  what  Abbi  Martin 
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says  :  "  No  one  will  seriously  maintain 
that  in  France  crime  has  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  statistics  go  far  to  prove 
the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  In  1870, 
4,157  suicides  were  registered  in 
France;  in  1878,  they  had  increased 
to  6,434.  In  tne  latter  year  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  births 
were  registered  illegitimate."  "  It  is, 
therefore,"  he  remarks  further,  *'  evi- 
dent that  morality  and  education  do 
not  advance  hand  in  hand." 

How  about  England?  Has  public 
education  diminished  crime  in  Eng- 
land? What  of  the  revelations  made 
by  Stead,  editor  of  the  Pali  Mall  Ga- 
zette, and  of  Stead's  subsequent  im- 
prisonment ?  What  does  this  mean  ? 
It  means  that  the  Lords  of  the  land, 
the  men  in  high  places,  educated  men, 
are  selling  virtue  and  debasing  wo- 
manhood. Turn  you  now  to  America. 

Surely  this  country  of  all  others  is 
most  favorable  for  testing  the  system. 
Vast  in  area;  rich  in  resources  of 
every  kind ;  having  expanded  the 
common  school  into  a  system  which 
stretches  out  all  over  the  country — if,  I 
say,  there  be  any  virtue  in  it,  long 
since  ought  it  to  have  produced  the 
fruits  claimed  for  it.  Yet  here  as  in 
every  other  country  it  has  lamentably 
failed.  Take  a  few  facts  and  figures. 
The  figures  show  that  vice  and  immo- 
rality have  actually  increased  more  rap- 
idly in  those  districts  where  the  free 
schools  have  been  longest  established. 
Take  New  England,  where  the  sys- 
tem had  its  birth  and  where  it  has 
operated  over  two  hundred,  years. 
Compare  the  criminal  records  of  the 
Statesof  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 


New  Hampshire, Vermont,  Maine,  and 
Rhode  Island  with  those  of  Delaware, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  for  the 
year  i860.  The  record  is  that  of  free 
white  population.  Native  white  popu- 
lation of  New  England,  2,665,945  ;  of 
these  but  8,543  were  unable  to  read 
and  write  ;  or  one  out  of  every  312. 
Native  white  population  of  the  six 
Southern  States,  3,181,969;  of  these 
262,802  were  unable  to  read  and  write; 
or  one  out  of  every  12.  Criminals  in 
six  Southern  States,  477  ;  or  only  one 
to  every  6,670  inhabitants.  Criminals 
in  New  England,  2,459;  or  one  to 
every  1,084  inhabitants.  .In  other 
words,  New  England  with  free  schools 
produced  six  criminals  where  the  six 
Southern  States,  without  them,  pro- 
duced only  one. 

But  do  we  need  figures  to  tell  us  all 
this?  Is  it  not  evident  to  every  one 
who  will  look  about  him  ?  Our  legis- 
lative halls,  filled  with  men  educated 
by  the  State,  have  become  centres  of 
corruption  ;  and  the  fact  is  so  unmis- 
takable that  it  is  not  even  denied. 
Bribery,  open  and  blatant,  is  prac- 
tised by  both  political  par  ies,  and  ex- 
tends throughout  the  minute  ramifi- 
cations of  the  goverment  machinery. 
As  for  politics,  why,  it  has  become  a 
by-word  for  intrigue  and  dishonesty. 
In  its  foetid-  atmosphere  Purity  sick- 
ens and  dies.  Wherefore  Sam  Jones 
says  that  he  would  cross  the  ocean  to 
see  the  grave  of  an  honest  politician. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Look  out  over  the 
land  and  see  the  lunatic  asylums, 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity  with 
men  and  women  with  shattered  brains 
and  morals,  and  refusing  admittance 
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to  others  of  like  condition.  Go  with 
me  to  the  penitentiaries,  and  tell  me 
who  are  these  in  striped  garments 
working  here.  Go  with  me  into  the 
criminal  courts,  and  behold  the  pres- 
sure of  business  and  the  crowded  dock- 
ets calling  for  an  extension  of  time. 
Take  a  peep  at  the  divorce  courts,  and 
see  how  a  multiplication  of  cases  is 
threatening  to  knock  away  the  very 
keystone  of  the  social  arch,  the  family 
relation  itself.  Then,  with  this  pan- 
orama of  vice  and  crime  passing  be- 
fore your  eyes,  tell  me  if  the  free 
school  system,  instead  of  ushering  in 
the  reign  of  virtue  and  morality,  has 
not  installed  dissoluteness  and  profli- 
gacy in  high  places?  And  yet,  car- 
pet-baggers, sickly  sentimentalists, 
demagogues,  and  would-be  statesmen, 


are  forever  declaiming  in  the  ears  of  the 
honest  tax-payers  of  the  country  that 
every  increase  of  taxation  for  the 
maintenance  of  free  schools  will,  with- 
out fail,  be  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  taxation  for  jails,  pen- 
itentiaries, alms-houses,  and  lunatic 
asylums.  It  is  false  !  Time  has  shown 
it  so  !  Still,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  annual  surplus  of  $1,000,- 
ooo  over  and  above  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  goverment,  and  that  a  re- 
cent Congress  asked  for  an  appropri- 
ation to  build  a  house  in  which  to 
keep  it,  we  are  taxed  more  and  more 
every  year  to  keep  up  a  system  which, 
by  a  trial  of  over  two  hundred  years, 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  a  stupendous 
fat  hire,  but  a  blight  upon  our  fair 
land.         Walter  P.  Stradlev. 
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The  instances  are  not  few  when 
men  need  bodily  support.  The  child 
needs  the  parental  hand  for  strength 
in  his  weakness  and  a  support  until 
he  has  grown  strong.  And  not  long 
after  most  persons  have  ceased  to  be 
led  by  their  parents,  they  seem  to  feel 
the  need  of  another  arm  upon  which 
to  lean.  And  judging  their  feelings 
by  their  actions  the  ladies  feel  so 
sooner  than  the  gentlemen.  When 
comparatively  few  years  have  done 
their  work  on  the  human  frame,  the 
step  grows  uncertain  and  the  cane  be- 
comes, not  an  ornament  as  some  ab- 
surdly try  to  make  it,  but  a  necessity. 
A  man  overboard  strugg 
waves  knows    the    need  of 


ng  with  the 


a  rope. 


Progression  is  often  dependent  upon 
a  support  apart  from  one's  self.  It 
may  be  ever  so  fine  a  day  for  boat- 
riding  and  the  boat  may  be  in  the  best 
condition,  yet  if  you  do  not  seize  the 
oars  to  be  plied  in  the  water,  you  will 
remain  quite  still.  Generally  you  may 
ook  for  some  one  at  the  crank  if  the 
hand  car  is  progressing. 

The  mind  no  less  than  the  body 
!  needs  external  support.    To  an  active 
|  mind    there  is  absolutely  no  peace 
|  without  it.    It  must  have  something 
to  rest  on.  A  word  of  encouragement 
is  quite  as  necessary  to  the  child  to 
support  his  mind  as  the  father's  hand 
to   support  his  body.    Can  I  make 
progress  in  my  canoe  without  swing- 
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ing  to  the  oars?  So  my  mind  must  be 
supported  if  I  would  accomplish  any- 
thing. The  drowning  man  wants  a 
rope  ;  but  what  can  the  young  man 
do  on  the  rough  sea  of  uncertainty 
and  doubt  without  a  settled  faith 
which  is  the  anchor  to  the  soul?  The 
soul  of  the  aged  needs  a  good  hope 
far  more  than  the  tottering  frame  a 
staff. 

Men  do  not  like  to  confess  that 
they  cannot  stand  alone.  But  if  we 
have  supports  from  other  sources  than 
ourselves,  we  ought  by  all  means  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  give  our  helpers 
the  credit  due  them.  It  is  true  that 
no  one  stands  entirely  alone.  All 
honor  to  those  sublime  characters 
who  have  stood  so  nearly  alone  in 
good  causes.  And  surely  all  should 
aspire  to  be  able  to  do  at  least  what 
we  are  wont  to  call  standing  alone. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  sup- 
ports which  we  have,  and  which  it  is 
our  privilege  and  duty  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  one  could  stand 
alone,  he  could  stand  better  with  sup- 
ports. We  have  a  heritage  conferred 
upon  us  by  the  past,  which  serves  as 
a  basis  for  present  work.  The  men  of 
the  past  have  bequeathed  us  a  great 
possession  of  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, so  that  we  shall  not  have  that 
work  to  do,  but  can  begin  where  they 
stopped — we  enter  into  their  labors. 
Their  devoted  lives  inspire  us  to  noble 
deeds.  What  they  have  done  we  feel 
that  we  can  do.  As  they  have  sur- 
passed their  predecessors,  we  are  as- 
sured that  we  can  and  ought  to  sur-  | 
pass  them.  We  have  their  mistakes  j 
as  warnings,  their  successes  as  encour-  j 
agements.    And  there  is  power  in  the  ; 


thought,  that  we  are  intrusted  with 
the  exalted  work  of  carrying  on  to- 
ward completion  what  our  ancestors 
have  so  successfully  begun,  so  that 
they  without  us  should  not  be  perfect. 
To  prove  false  to  these  is  to  be  un- 
faithful in  some  of  the  most  responsi- 
ble relations  we  sustain,  and  to  make 
a  failure  of  life.  Is  not  this  a  strong 
support?  Can  we  think  of  standing, 
as  one  has  said,  "between  two  eterni- 
ties," the  past  and  the  future,  and  be 
set  down  before  the  universe  as  fail- 
ures, when  so  many  have  succeeded 
before  us? 

In  order  to  destroy  the  Minotaur, 
which  dwelt  in  the  Labyrinth,  and 
yearly  devoured  young  men  and  wo- 
men of  Athens,  Theseus  fastened  one 
end  of  a  ball  of  thread  to  the  entrance, 
and,  as  he  went  through  its  intricate 
passages,  unwound  it,  so  that,  having 
slain  the  monster,  he  could  follow  the 
thread  safely  out  again.  We  must 
have  something  to  hold  to  while  pass- 
ing through  the  intricate  windings 
and  threading  the  narrow  corridors  of 
the  great  labyrinth  of  this  world. 
What  shall  it  be  ?  Rules  that  we  have 
memorized  and  books  to  which  we 
can  refer?  The  counsel  of  a  few  lead- 
ers ?  While  these  are  indispensable  in 
their  places,  they  are  not  sufficient 
guides  in  our  dealings  with  men  and 
things.  But,  as  far  as  practicable,  we 
must  learn,  believe  in,  and  hold  to  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the 
laws  of  God.  By  the  study  of  man 
we  can  learn,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
|  the  general  laws  of  his  thought,  feel- 
i  ing,  and  action, — what  he  will  do 
j  under  certain  circumstances,  when  he 
1  will  love,  when  he  will  hate  ;  and  hold- 
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ing  to  these  laws,  we  can  adapt  our- 
selves to  him.  The  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  ourselves  and  the  inanimate 
world.  We  must  avoid  nature's  curses 
by  knowing  and  obeying  her  laws, 
and  make  our  plans  in  accordance 
with  them.  As  the  coachman  hold- 
ing his  reins  can  turn  about  his  team 
at  his  own  pleasure,  so  we,  holding  in 
our  minds  the  laws  of  nature,  and  liv- 
ing and  working  in  accordance  with 
them,  can  have  her  obediently  serve 
us.  Man  only  puts  the  wheel  in  the 
right  place;  nature  turns  it  for  him. 
These  laws  being  "the  threads  run- 
ning all  through  the  universe,"  if  we 
hold  and  follow  them  as  we  should, 
we  can  not  but  come  out  safely. 

Again,  fortunate  is  he  who  has  a 
strong  belief  in  truth  engrafted  in 
childhood  to  which  he  can  hold  when 
the  years  of  doubt  come  on.  When 
the  young  man,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed all  his  life  to  believe  certain 
things,  comes  out  among  men  and 
hears  arguments  adduced  against  those 
things,  he  naturally  begins  to  question 
everything,  and  soon  finds  that  nearly 
all  questions  are  two-sided.  And  be- 
cause he  does  not  recall  the  internal 
and  the  external  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  he  begins  to  drift 
away  into  scepticism,  forgetting  that 
there  are  many  things  which  we  know, 
the  tangible  proof  of  which,  however, 
we  are  not  able  to  adduce.  For  ex- 
ample, we  know  our  friend's  hand- 
writing, not  because  the  s's  are  turned 
this  way  and  the  t's  crossed- that  way. 
We  know  our  neighbor,  not  because 


he  has  this  or  that  kind  of  nose  or  eye 
or  mouth,  but  from  the  combined  ex- 
pression of  the  several  features.  Hap- 
py, I  say,  is  the  man  in  this  condition, 
who  has  had  engraven  upon  his  soul 
the  faith  and  confirming  life  of  a 
mother,  which  show  him  that  the 
Bible  cannot  be  otherwise  than  true, 
and  upon  which  he  can  stay  his  mind, 
though  the  other  proofs  may  not  be 
so  clear.  Is  it  well  to  be  left  alone  in 
this  respect?  How  much  we  all  are 
indebted  to  just  this  stay,  very  likely 
we  fail  to  appreciate.  Deep  convic- 
tion in  eternal  truth  alone  can  keep 
our  minds  in  perfect  peace. 

The  last  great  stay  of  the  human 
mind  which  I  shall  mention  is  hope. 
In  every  struggling  soul  there  is  some 
fondly  cherished  hope  which  imparts 
to  it  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  darkest 
hours.  The  sun  has  gone  down. 
Thickets,  bogs,  and  narrow  mountain 
passes  intervene  between  the  traveller 
and  his  far-off  home.  The  clouds 
have  shut  out  the  light  of  moon  and 
stars,  and  left  him  in  impenetrable 
darkness,  save  as  it  is  broken  by  blind- 
ing flashes  of  lightning.  But  lo !  at 
last  his  guiding  star  peeps  serenely 
through  the  broken  clouds.  He  seizes 
it  with  his  eye,  holds  on  to  it  ;  and 
though  the  anxiety  is  long  and  ex- 
hausting, by  and  by  the  clouds  all 
clear  away.  Many,  though  destitute 
of  all  other  stays,  and  seeming  to 
stand  alone,  yet  clinging  to  hope  have 
stood  nobly,  lived  sublimely. 

T.  C.  Brixton. 
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This  question  is  one  of  importance, 
and  will  in  time  assume  very  great 
proportions.  For  have  not  four  of  our 
legislatures  enacted  laws  in  its  favor? 
Are  not  female  medical  colleges  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  land?  Is  not  the 
country  in  a  fair  way  of  being  flooded 
with  female  lecturers,  lawyers,  and 
preachers?  Are  not  female  base-ball 
clubs  being  organized  in  many  com- 
munities? Though  I  am  slightly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  world  can  get 
along  very  well  without  the  Dr.  Mary 
Walkers  and  the  Mrs.  Belva  Lock- 
woods,  yet  I  must  believe  that  this 
question  is  assuming  grave  propor- 
tions indeed.  But  I  hope  the  day  will 
never  come  when  our  fair  women  of 
the  South  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  the  ballot-box.  In 
Utah  or  Persia  it  might  do,  but  in  our 
fair  land,  never. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  possi- 
ble advantage  it  could  supply  would 
be  to  offer  one  more  inducement  to 
the  married  state,  namely,  as  afford- 
ing the  means  for  obtaining  political 
importance  ;  for  the  more  daughters, 
sisters,  brothers,  cousins,  and  aunts 
one  could  claim,  the  greater  would  be 
his  political  influence. 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  our  women 
among  the  demagogues  and  the  ward 
politicians  of  our  land,  and  the  lob- 
byists of  our  legislative  halls.  We  do 
not  wish  to  see  them  go  to  colleges 
together  with  the  males,  reciting  in 
the  same  recitation  rooms,  flirting  be- 
neath the  very  eyes  of  the  professors, 


SUFFRAGE. 


sometimes  perhaps  with  the  profes- 
sors themselves.  This  will  naturally 
be  an  outgrowth  of  woman  suffrage. 
The  political  world  is  not  their  sphere, 
but  the  home  circle  ;  and  take  woman 
out  of  her  sphere  and  she  becomes  an 
incumbrance  rather  than  a  helpmeet 
and  an  inspiration. 

Again,  we  do  not  desire  to  fall  any 
more  under  their  dominion  than  we 
are  at  present.  If  you  allow  them  to 
vote,  being  in  the  majority,  how  do 
we  know  that  they  will  not  place  over 
us  a  female  president,  and  even  take 
possession  of  the  halls  of  Congress? 

Even  if  I  were  to  concede  that 
there  are  some  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  woman's  sphere  being 
changed,  which  I  do  not,  the  advan- 
tages will  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  a  few  other  considerations. 
For  they  will  never  be  prepared  to 
lead  our  armies,  they  can  never  lay 
aside  their  feminine  weaknesses,  they 
will  never  in  this  world  be  able  to  put 
on  the  iron  frame  of  man  and  endure 
the  fatigue  and  hardships  of  war. 
The  Joan  of  Arcs  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

Women  need  our  protection  ;  God 
ordained  that  we  should  be  their  su- 
periors, or  why  did  he  make  Adam 
first  ?  .Adam  was  made  from  the  dust, 
but  Eve  was  taken  from  man's  side, 
from  next  his  heart,  to  show  that  she 
must  be  loved  by  him  ;  and  to  show 
that  she  is  to  be  protected  by  man, 
she  was  taken  from  under  his  arm. 
Some  say  that  this  is  her  proper  place  , 
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as  to  that  the  writer  cannot  say.  But 
they  are  intended  to  be  dependent  on 
man.  And  it  is  this  feeling,  that  one 
has  a  loving  .wife  dependent  on  him, 
that  nerves  the  honest  man  for  his 
daily  tasks ;  it  is  the  joy  of  every 
honest  man's  life. 

The  influence  of  women,  none  will 
deny.  Their  influence  upon  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  opinion,  the  influence  of 
mothers  on  the  early  characters  of 
their  sons,  and  the  desire  of  young 
men  to  appear  in  as  favorable  a  light 
as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  young  wo- 
men, have  in  all  ages  been  important 
factors  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  in  advancing  civilization.  But 
for  them  to  deal  in  politics  will  be  to 
destroy  those  very  qualities  to  which 
their  influence  is  attributable.  To 
their  moral  influence  we  owe  the 
dearest  blessings  and  privileges  of  our 
life ;  without  them  society  would  re- 
lapse into  barbarism.  Their  influence 
on  society  is  exerted  in  two  ways — 
first,  they  exert  a  softening  influence  ; 
secondly,  they  give  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus to  those  very  qualities  in  which 
they  themselves  are  deficient.  This 
influence  is  due  to  their  modesty, 
their  refinement,  their  purity.  From 
this  arose  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which 


by  encouraging  gentleness,  generosity, 
self-denial,  and  by  the  direction  of  a 
special  submission  and  worship  to- 
wards  women,  exercised  such  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  world. 
Though  the  -  practice  of  chivalry  fell 
far  below  its  theoretical  standard,  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  the  moral  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

But  if  you  grant  to  women  the  privi- 
leges of  electors,  causing  them  to 
mingle  more  and  more  with  the  outer 
world,  to  associate  with  every  class  of 
people,  you  will  destroy  that  modesty, 
that  self-respect,  that  shrinking  from 
publicity,  which  alone  exalts  women 
and  is  the  key  to  their  wonderful  in- 
fluence. Those  women  who  advocate 
woman  suffrage  with  the  most  vehe- 
mence are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
women  totally  devoid  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  true  woman.  And  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  those  men 
who  advocate  it  do  so  merely  to  gain  a 
reputation  forphilanthropy.  May  God 
forbid  that  the  time  shall  ever  come 
when  our  beautiful,  virtuous,  high- 
minded  women  of  the  South  will  be 
found  at  the  ballot-box  voting  with 
the  lowest  the  land  affords. 

James  M.  Brinson. 
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Man  is  as  much  a  creature  of  in- 
stinct as  he  is  of  habit.  His  habits 
grow  out  of  certain  instinctive  princi- 
ples which  underlie  all  of  his.  actions. 
Their  susceptibility  of  growth  in  the 
formation  of  habits  stamps  him  a  pro- 
gressive being,  and  is  one  of  the  fea- 
tures which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
other  animals.  The  fruits  of  this 
growth  are  so  numerous  and  multi- 
form in  character  that  the  germs  from 
which  they  spring  have  been  lost  sight 
of  and  man  has  been  called  a  bundle 
of  habits.  These  instinctive  princi- 
ples of  course  remain  the  same  for- 
ever, but  their  results  vary  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
individuals  are  placed.  This  accounts 
for  the  constant  change  of  customs  in 
civilized  countries  and  .the  varying 
character  of  governments. 

Self-love  is  an  instinctive  principle 
which  urges  men  to  gratify  their  ani- 
mal passions  without  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  In  a  natural  state, 
then,  men  are  each  other's  enemies. 
''The  natural  state  of  man  is  war." 
Among  savages  where  men  suffer  so 
many  cruelties  at  each  other's  hands 
and  where  human  slaughter  is  unre- 
stricted, this  principle  is  clearly  ex- 
emplified. It  is  one  of  the  baldest 
truths  taught  in  history.  All  wars, 
the  records  of  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  history,  are  the  results 
of  this  principle.  To  gratify  their 
animal  passions,  to  secure  their  selfish 


aims,  to  gain  the  mastery  over  the 
weak,  men  will  engage  in  the  most 
daring  and  dangerous  conflicts. 

But  man  cannot  live  alone.  He 
seeks  companionship  not  solely  for 
profit,  but  it  is  a  manifest  element  of 
his  constitution.  The  very  course  of 
human  life  proves  that  man  is  by  na- 
ture a  social  being.  This  social  pro- 
clivity is  so  strong  that  it  combines 
men  into  societies  on  the  -most  trivial 
and  fictitious  pretences  when  no  other 
reasons  can  be  assigned.  This  pro- 
pensity binds  men  together  in  fami- 
lies, which  are  the  elements  of  nations, 
families  into  neighborhoods,  neigh- 
borhoods into  nations.  Now,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  show  that 
there  has  always  been  a  tendency  to- 
wards the  ultimate  union  of  all  na- 
tions into  one  grand  council  of  the 
world  ;  and  to  set  forth  the  probabili- 
ties, possibilities,  and  final  necessity 
of  such  a  union. 

This  union  will  be  a  government 
founded  on  the  common  sense  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  composed 
of  the  best  features  in  the  govern- 
ments of  those  nations.  Each  nation 
will  be  a  member  of  it,  but  will  retain 
its  own  individuality  as  a  nation.  In 
its  courts  the  nations  will  seek  justice, 
remedy  their  evils,  and  settle  their 
disputes  just  as  men  seek  justice  and 
protection  in  the  courts  of  their  re- 
spective governments.  The  love  of 
national    honor,    which    all  civilized 
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Christian  nations  consider  most  sacred, 
and  which  they  guard  with  the  greatest 
care  and  watchfulness,  will  be  the 
power  to  force  obedience  to  the  laws. 
Under  this  government  all  nations 
will  abstain  from  wars  ;  for  justice  can 
be  obtained  at  the  great  tribunal  of 
the  world.  The  nations  will  harmo- 
nize more  and  more,  until  the  same 
civilization  will  be  established  in  all 
lands.  The  daily  increasing  inter- 
national intercourse  will  command  all 
the  stratagem,  shrewdness,  and  energy 
formerly  required  in  carrying  on  bar- 
barous war,  which  always  occasions 
the  bitterest  sorrow,  sin,  and  desola- 
tion. Business  finesse,  which  sharp 
competition  in  secular  affairs  requires, 
will  supplant  military  tactics  and  in_ 
genuity.  Men  will  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  world's  great  re- 
sources and  the  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy until  they  will  see  that  nations 
are  as  much  dependent  on  each  other 
for  their  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
the  comforts  cf  life  as  individuals  are. 
Then  mankind  everywhere  will  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  universal 
brotherhood,  and  constant  peace  will 
reign  supreme  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  striking  evidences  that  a 
preparation  for  this  universal  govern 
ment  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  man's  existence  ;  and 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will. 

Instincts  are  the  gifts  of  God.  Now, 
if  we  admit  that  governments  are  the 
results  of  human  instinctive  propensi- 
ties, we  must  conclude  that  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations,  the  growth  of  em- 
pires, the  spread  of  civilization,  and 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  are  simply 


the  fulfilling  of  a  great  divine  design. 
The  spreading  of  the  human  race  over 
all  lands  was  not  the  execution  of  a 
human  project  ;  nevertheless  it  is  in 
compliance  with  a  Scriptural  com- 
mand to  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth. 

Another  proof  of  its  being  in  accor- 
dance with  a  divine  design  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  objects  of  human  de- 
sire over  the  earth  in  such  quantities 
as  to  induce  man  to  labor  most  assid- 
uously to  obtain  them.  In  very  an- 
cient times,  the  Phoenicians  explored 
the  Mediterranean,  made  their  way 
beyond  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and 
sailed  out  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  to 
procure  tin  from  the  British  Islands. 
The  riches  of  the  East  inspired  the 
Portugese  with  the  hope  of  finding 
a  sea-route  to  India  and  induced  them 
to  venture  on  extended  ocean  voyages 
which  led  to  many  important  discov- 
eries, the  establishment  of  settlements, 
and  to  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  same  motive  led  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus. The  settling  of  America  was  ef- 
fected by  the  energies  of  men  whose 
only  motive  was  to  acquire  the  fabu- 
lous wealth  of  the  New  World.  In- 
numerable instances  might  be  as- 
signed which  would  prove  conclusively 
that  the  love  of  gain  (self-love)  was 
the  primary  motive  which  led  to  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  all  new 
lands.  Now,  self-love  is  an  instinctive 
principle — a  natural  motive — given  to 
man  for  that  purpose.  The  same  mo- 
tive led  to  the  development  of  com- 
merce, which  has  always  been  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth  to  nations 
and  has  always  been  a  most  effective 
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means  of  spreading  civilization.  Hu- 
man interests,  therefore,  have  been 
the  greatest  incentive  to  human.pro- 
gress ;  and  will  propagate  the  spirit 
of  social  equality  among  all  peoples 
until  laws  to  regulate  their  affairs  will 
be  necessary  and  indispensable. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  civilized  nations  of  both  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  to  unite  their 
efforts  to  maintain  peace,  happiness, 
and  tranquillity  in  their  countries.  As 
far  back  as  1497  B.  C,  the  council  of 
the  Amphictyons,  which  consisted  of 
thirty-one  Grecian  cities,  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  binding  the 
states  together  in  sacred  bonds  of 
amity  and  for  defending  themselves 
against  the  encroachments  of  foreign 
powers.  The  famous  Achaean  League 
long  retained  the  liberty  of  its  mem- 
bers and  acquired  such  a  reputation 
for  justice  and  probity  that  the  Greeks 
in  Italy,  the  Lacedemonians,  and  The- 
bans  referred  to  it' important  matters 
of  dissension.  It  gained  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  all  Europeans,  and 
doubtless  had  some  influence  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
in  the  13th  century,  which  included 
eighty  of  the  most  important  German 
cities.  This  latter  confederation  was 
formed  for  defence  against  piracy  and 
the  exorbitant  exactions  of  nobles. 
It  is  important  to  know  that  under 
the  influence  of  this  League,  the 
Hanse  towns  developed  in  commerce 
and  reached  a  higher  state  of  freedom 
than  they  could  have  done  without 
such  a  union.  Still  other  and  greater 
efforts  to  unite  nations  under  one 
great  government  might  be  cited,  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there 


has  always  been  a  tendency  toward 
such  a  confederation. 

Now,  the  difficulties  with  which  for- 
mer ages  had  to  contend  and  which 
rendered  perpetual  union  impossi- 
ble, are  being  rapidly  overcome.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  purpose  for 
which  former  confederations  were 
made  was  generally  for  protection 
against  foreign  powers.  It  was  the 
prevalent  opinion  in  former  times 
that  nations  were  each  others' natural 
enemies  ;  that  one  nation  had  a  right 
to  plunder  and  destroy  the  property 
of  another.  Might  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  the  virtues  and  ruled  with  un- 
relenting sway.  Captives  in  war  were 
then  enslaved,  and  the  property  of  an 
enemy  was  a  lawful  prize.  Christian 
nations  deemed  it  right  to  propagate 
Christianty  by  the  sword.  But  public 
opinion  has  been  corrected  insomuch 
that  the  rights  of  nations  are  now  re- 
spected as  much  as  the  rights  of  men. 
No  crusades  are  now  preached  against 
the  pagans.  No  wars  are  now  fought 
without  first  issuing  a  manifesto  to 
show  the  justice  of  the  cause.  Human 
slavery  has  been  abolished  in  all  civi- 
lized countries.  The  power  of  public 
opinion,  once  a  barrier  in  the  way  of 
universal  empire,  is  now  fast  develop- 
ing into  a  great  motor-power  for  its 
establishment. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  man 
and  observing  when  he  obtained  the 
improved  facilities  for  carrying  civili- 
zation to  all  lands  despite  natural 
barriers,  such  as  distance  across  rug- 
ged lands  and  boisterous  oceans,  and 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  diversity 
of  languages,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  it  was  intended  that  proper  means 
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should  be  manifested  at  the  proper 
time  and  not  before.  The  Mediter 
ranean  was  not  too  great  to  be  ex- 
plored by  triremes  and  Roman  gal- 
leys; but  these  were  not  sufficient  to 
bear  the  commerce  of  nations  over 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  But 
when  the  mutual  interests  of  nations 
demanded  that  commerce  should  be 
carried  on  across  these  great  waters, 
the  power  of  steam  was  discovered, 
and  employed  in  propelling  huge  mer- 
chant vessels  over  the  seas. 

This  fact  becomes  more  interesting 
when  we  remember  that  the  present, 
stage  of  human  progress  could  never 
have  been  attained  without  the  aid  of 
steam  and  electricity.  The  present 
use  of  electricity,  however,  would  be 
almost  profitless  without  steam.  These 
two  agents  are  rapidly  equalizing  all 
peoples  socially,  intellectually,  and 
politically.  As  the  feudal  system  fell 
before  the  power  of  gunpowder  so 
will  national  selfishness  and  all  other 
barriers  against  universal  government 
crumble  before  the  power  of  steam 
and  electricity. 

The  art  of  printing,  that  "  art  of 
preserving  all  arts,"  has  been  instru- 
mental in  removing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  universal  government. 
Who  can  calculate  the  innumerable 
benefits  and  advantages  this  invention 
has  given  to  man  ?  It  has  rendered 
impossibilities  possible.  It  has  been 
a  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  among 
all  classes  of  people.  It  has  given 
language  a  permanent  shape,  thereby 
harmonizing  the  laws  of  thought  ;  for 
men  think  according  to  their  language. 
All  tongues  are  being  rapidly  reduced 
to  writing,  so  that  all  languages  may 


be  learned  by  scholars.  Thus  the 
difficulties  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween peoples  who  speak  in  different 
tongues  are  greatly  overcome.  This 
fact  makes  it  possible  to  extend  one 
civilization  to  all  countries.  In  fact, 
every  difficulty  which,  in  former  times, 
prevented  the  reign  of  universal  gov- 
ernment has  been  or  will  be  removed 
by  the  improved  facilities  of  modern 
times. 

Commerce  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  developing  and  spread- 
ing civilization,  and  in  building  up 
great  empires.    The  most  prosperous 
nations  of  all  ages  have  been  com- 
mercial nations.    The  "ships  of  Ur" 
added  great    wealth   and    power  to 
the  ancient  Chaldean  kingdom.  The 
greatness   of  the  Babylonian  empire 
was  due  in  a  large   measure  to  its 
having  been  eminently  a  commercial 
country.  The  Phoenician  galleys  from 
old  Tyre  and  Sidon  sailed  along  the 
shores  of   Africa   searching  for  the 
gold  of  Ophir.  The  Phoenicians  were 
the  first  to  plant  colonies  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  and   it   is  an  historical 
fact  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
interests  of  a  commercial  people,  civil 
liberty  grows  more  rapidly  in  com- 
mercial colonies  than  in  the  mother 
country  ;  for  the  more  liberty  a  com- 
mercial colony  has  the  more  prosper- 
ouswill  it  be,  and  the  value  of  exchange 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  pros- 
perity of  both  parties.    Now,  when 
commerce  will    be    extended   to  all 
lands,  as  it  surely  will,  and  all  nations 
will  be  to  each  other  as  commercial 
colonies,  may  we  not  expect  that  civil 
liberty  will  be  developed  in  all  lands? 
The  commerce  of  material  products, 
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moreover,  is  always  attended  with  the 
exchange  of  ideas.  The  Phoenicians, 
for  intance,  in  their  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  bore  the 
germs  of  learning,  science,  and  arts 
from  the  east,  and  scattered  them 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  fact  gave  them  a  position  along 
the  side  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  great 
diffusers  of  civilization.  The  Greeks, 
who  first  taught  the  world  what  real 
freedom  and  civilization  are,  got  their 
beginnings  both  in  learning  and  in 
commerce  from  the  Phoenicians  while 
carrying  on  trade  with  them.  The 
main  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  and 
high  attainments  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  their  system  of  planting  colonies 
and  stimulating  the  inhabitants  to 
navigation  and  commerce.  The  same 
truth  is  manifested  in  modern  times. 
The  most  prosperous  peoples  to-day 
are  the  most  commercial  peoples. 
England,  who  is  preeminent  in  this 
respect,  leads  the  world  in  every  de- 
partment of  progress.  In  fact,  man 
can  not  possibly  profit  by  society,  if 
he  is  deprived  of  his  right  to  ex- 
change. Now,  the  same  principle  will 
apply  to  nations  as  to  individuals. 
And  according  to  certain  unchange- 
able, geographical  and  physiological 
laws,  different  nations  are  adapted  to 
the  production  of  different  articles, 
all  of  which  are  objects  of  human  de- 
sire. The  people  of  one  country 
need  some  of  the  productions  of  all 
other  countries,  and  are  happy  in  pro- 
portion as  they  obtain  them.  The 
very  constitution  of  things  under 
which  we  were  created  makes  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  dependent  on 
each  other.    Their  interests  as  well  as 


their  duty  involve  their  harmony, 
peace,  and  happiness.  It  is  a  pleasing 
fact  that,  in  creation,  Divine  wisdom 
has  made  man's  interests  and  duty 
coincident.  When  all  peoples  of  all 
lands  shall  be  convinced  of  this  fact, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
barrier  sufficient  to  prevent  the  union 
of  all  nations  under  one  common 
bond  of  human  interests. 

The  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  all  nations  and  all  classes  of 
people  has  a  tendency  toward  har- 
monizing the  nations.  Education  is 
the  great  lever  which  alone  can  lift 
the  masses  from  misery  and  degrada- 
tion. And  never  before  in  history 
has  there  been  given  such  an  impulse 
in  the  direction  of  giving  knowledge 
to  all  classes  of  people  as  at  present. 
In  former  times  it  was  not  thought 
desirable  to  educate  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  but  now  that  work  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  industries  of  the'age. 
The  printing-press  and  other  appli- 
ances are  efficient  facilities  for  placing 
the  best  literature  of  all  ages  in  the 
hands  of  the  humblest,  and  for  her- 
alding news  into  all  lands  in  a  mi- 
raculously short  time.  Now,  we  have^ 
no  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
work  will  ever  cease,  but  evidences 
are  not  wanting  that  it  will  go  on  till 
all  nations  will  be  highly  intelligent 
and  consequently  more  and  more 
alike.  Then,  the  union  of  the  nations 
will  not  only  be  possible  but  neces- 
sary. 

The  spread  of  intelligence  has  evi- 
dently caused  the  decline  of  wars. 
Most  nations  now  see  that  wars  have 
a  most  baneful  effect  on  their  agri- 
cultural, their  commercial,  and  their 
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manufacturing  interests  ;  that  they 
paralyze  the  progress  of  civilization, 
arts,  sciences,  and  religion.  Public 
opinion  has  been  too  highly  enlight- 
ened to  sanction  the  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  wealth,  domestic 
happiness  and  public  morals,  sa- 
cred blood  and  treasures,  to  gratify 
the  whims  and  games  of  princes  and 
premiers.  The  inherent  powers  of 
the  human  intellect  are  fast  assuming 
the  reins  of  government,  and  will 
eventually  extend  their  sway  to  all 
nations.  Powerful  engines  of  war 
have  been  constructed  by  modern 
skill,  whose  efficiency  in  destroying 
human  life  in  battle  shocks  civilized 
men  and  forces  them  to  settle  their 
dissensions  amicably.  It  were  the 
sheerest  folly  for  brave  men  to  stand 
before  the  bellowing  cannon  of  mod- 
ern construction.  Armies  can  no 
longer  meet  on  the  field  without  suf- 
fering extermination  almost  to  a  man. 
The  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  wise  men 
to  m.ake  ;  especially  men  who  have  a 
great  standard  of  right  by  which  to 
settle  their  disputes.  It  is  true  that 
the  condition  of  society  in  ancient, 
and  even  in  modern  times,  has  made 
war  a  necessary  instrument  of  civil- 
ization. Many  heroic  virtues  have 
been  formed  under  its  stern  discipline. 
It  was  thought  right  by  some,  that 
Christianity  should  be  defended  and 
diffused  by  it.  But  those  days  when 
the  passions  of  men  wielded  the  scep- 
tre over  reason  and  justice  are  fast 
passing  away.  Agents  of  ameliora- 
tion, infinitely  more  powerful  in  their 
quiet  and  silent  operation  than  the 
most  chivalrous  and  heroic  armies,  will 
supersede  such  barbarities.  Men  are 
4 


beginning  to  see  that  knowledge  is 
the  only  real  power  after  all.  The 
present  will  profit  by  the  errors  of  t»he 
past.;  and  nations  will  learn  to  settle 
their  difficulties  without  first  cutting 
each  other's  throats.  Already  the 
powers  of  Europe  assemble  in  confer- 
ence to  decide  the  disputes  between 
kingdoms.  Offences  which  in  former 
times  would  have  made  war  inevita- 
ble, are  now  settled  without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  Surely  these  marvel- 
lous changes  are  indicative  of  a  united 
effort  of  nations  to  maintain  their 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 

The  Christian  missionaries  are  speed- 
ily bringing  the  nations  closer  to- 
gether by  preaching  to  them  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace  and  universal  brother- 
hood. Their  work  is  vigorously  go- 
ing on  in  every  land  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  and  with  the  Gospel  they  carry 
the  arts  of  civilization,  schools,  and 
the  sacred  influence  of  the  Sabbath. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency,  too, 
among  all  peoples  upon  whom  Chris- 
tianity has  taken  a  firm  hold,  to  adopt 
the  customs  and  appliances  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  The  most  remark- 
able illustration  of  this  is  the  changes 
that  are  going  on  in  Japan.  It  has 
not  been  long  since  that  kingdom  of 
a  thousand  islands  issued  an  edict  de- 
claring its  determination  to  have  no 
communication  with  other  nations. 
But  those  walls  of  national  selfish- 
ness have  been  broken  down  ;  and 
Japan  has  made  Christmas  a  holiday, 
and  reckons  time  according  to  the 
Christian  calendar.  Railroads  and 
many  other  appliances  of  modern 
times  for  carrying  on  commerce,  are 
now  employed  by  Japanese.  Our  best 
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books  have  been  translated  into  their 
language.  They  employ  the  print- 
ing press  in  circulating  newspapers 
freely  throughout  the  country.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  as 
to  the  Japanese  government  being 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Christian 
civilization. 

Long  has  missionary  work  been  go- 
ing on  in  China,  and  with  greater  suc- 
cess now  than  ever  before.  That 
great  mass  of  paganism  is  yielding 
slowly  but  surely  to  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  And  as  the  Gospel  ad- 
vances in  that  great  empire,  the  im- 
proved appliances  of  Western  civil- 
ization advance  with  it.  The  Chinese 
are  rapidly  abandoning  their  old 
junks,  and  great  merchant  steamers 
now  ply  their  navigable  rivers.  The 
work  in  many  other  countries  has 
been  equally  successful. 

At  first,  it  would  seem  like  the 
wildest  speculation  to  suppose  that 
the  mere  handful  of  missionaries  in  the 
world  could  ever  accomplish  the  work 
of  "going  into  all  the  world  and  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
But  when  we  remember  their  divine 
commission,  their  superior  intellectual 
powers,  and  the  thousand  other  ad- 
vantages which  the  sciences  and  arts 
afford,  the  theory  becomes  more 
plausible.  Nor  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work  simply  theoretical. 
Many  of  the  South-sea  islands,  whose 
savage  condition  was  no  less  inviting 
than  that  of  other  dark  nations  in  any 
respect,  have  been  completely  con- 
verted from  cannibalism  into  pros- 
perous, civilized  countries.  The  world 
is  evidently  undergoing  a  majestic 


preparation  for  the  presentation  of  the 
Master     to  every  creature." 

Now,  there  is  a  universal  tendency 
among  all  peoples  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity gradually  to  adopt  the  civil- 
ization dominant  in  Christendom. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  made 
more  apparent  by  stating  the  reasons 
why  it  is  true.  The  marvellous  secular 
progress  of  Christian  countries  keeps 
pace  both  in  extent  and  vigor  with 
the  missionary  movement.  They  both 
go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  a  people  who 
have  abandoned  their  old  religion  for 
the  new,  are  very  likely  to  perceive 
and  adhere  to  the  superior  customs  of 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  their 
conversion.  One  of  the  first  things 
a  newly  modelled  country  learns  is  the 
value  of  exchange  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  friction  of  nations  brought 
about  by  such  intercourse  will  develop 
social  equality.  Who  can  doubt  that, 
if  the  Gospel  of  Christ  will  be  the 
dominant  religion  of  all  nations,  they 
will  all  have  a  similar  civilization  ? 
What,  then,  will  prevent  closer  and 
closer  relations  from  arising  between 
them  ?  These  closer  connections  will 
necessitate  a  code  of  international 
laws,  established  and  respected  by  all 
nations.  The  consummation  of  such 
progress  is  a  government  the  mem- 
bers of  which  will  be  all  nations.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  expediency  or  the 
advantageous  influence  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment, but  of  the  growing  proba- 
bilities of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
government,  which  will  be  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  human  progress. 

O.  F.  Thompson, 

May  22,  1 886, 
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BORROWED. 


A  vagrant  rapture  floated  up, 

And  round  me  poured  a  breath  of  Heaven, — 
The  sweet  invasion  from  a  cup 

Of  treasured  fragrance  she  had  given. 

A  flower  and  a  life,  I  said, 

Are  in  this  vagrant  rapture  blent. 
But  flowers  die.    My  heart  decreed 

Her  touch,  her  life  the  fragrance  lent. 

Flaccus. 
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The  Commencement  season  is  at 
the  threshold.  Who  will  not  welcome 
it?  But  it  would  be  nothing  apart 
from  the  distinguished  service  rend- 
ered by  the  gentlemen  who  address 
us  then  and  the  presence  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  visit  us  out  of  love  to  the 
old  College  or  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education.  It  is  these,  therefore, 
whom  we  would  welcome.  The  invi- 
tation cards  have  been  scattered  far 
and  near,  but  they  could  not  reach  all 
whom  we  hope  to  see  here.  We  sup- 
plement them  by  extending,  in  the 
name  of  the  institution,  this  general 
but  hearty  welcome  to  all. 


NOT  MANY  of  the  delighted  readers 
of  Grimm's  Household  Tales  and 
other  collections  of  legends  and  myths 
ever  suspect  their  deep  significance 
and  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  mankind.  To  the 
average  reader  they  are,  rather,  mere 
fables  invented  either  for  amusement 
only  or  to  point  a  moral.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  distinguished  German 
philologists,  the  brothers  Grimm, 
published  their  collection,  not  as  a 
story-book  for  children,  but  as  a  scien- 
tific work  which,  it  is  thought,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  science  of  pop- 
ular mythology.  Since  the  applica- 
tion of  the  scientific  method  to  the 
study  of  myths  they  have  acquired  a 
new  interest  and  sheel  much  light  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  condition 
of  man  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  ex- 


istence. They  are,  indeed,  the  relics 
of  primitive  man's  attempt  to  under- 
stand his  surroundings.  Multiform 
and  widely  scattered  as  they  are,  yet 
are  they  all  allied,  and  rightly  viewed 
they  record  the  first  struggles  of  the 
race  in  its  slow  progress  toward  cor- 
rect conceptions  of  nature  and  of  God. 
The  study  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  we 
commend  to  any  who  may  desire  to 
test  this  statement  Edward  Clodds' 
Birth  and  Growth  of  Myth,  or  for 
youthful  readers  The  Childhood  of  t lie 
World  by  the  same  author.  Both  may 
be  had  in  the  Humboldt  Library  pub- 
lished by  J.  Fitzgerald,  N.  Y.,  at  15 
cents  each. 


RECENT  editorials  in  The  Biblical 
Recorder  have  contained  some  appre- 
ciative and  commendatory  remarks 
about  Wake  Forest  College,  and  along 
with  these  some  criticism  of  the  course 
of  study  at  one  point.  The  articles 
were  written  by  an  alumnus  and  the 
criticism,  we  understand,  is  sustained 
by  many  of  the  alumni.  Waiving  any 
discussion  of  the  stricture  itself,  we 
are  glad  of  the  practical  interest  sug- 
gested by  it  on  the  part  of  the  alumni 
in  the  College  course.  While  the 
College  has  enjoyed  the  good-will  of 
the  great  majority  of  its  individual 
alumni,  it  has  probably  not  received 
from  them  in  their  associated  capacity 
all  the  aid  which  it  might  have  looked 
for.    At  their  annual    meetings  its 
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curriculum,  appliances,  methods,  etc., 
form,  as  we  conceive,  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  discussion,  and  suggestions 
from  such  a  source  are  entitled  to  re- 
spectful hearing.  We  are  sure  that 
the  Faculty  and  the  Trustees,  being 
conscientious  men,  do  not  hold  them- 
selves above  criticism,  but  would,  on 
the  contrary,  welcome  it  from  any 
quarter,  especially  from  the  alumni, 
provided  it  be  tempered  by  reason 
and  the  desire  to  bring  the  College 
more  nearly  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  denomination  and  the  times. 


The  History  of  literature  presents 
no  more  interesting  phenomenon  than 
the  reversal  of  the  judgments  of  emi- 
nent critics  by  the  mass  of  the  read- 
ing public.  The  popular  god  to-day 
will  be  defunct  to-morrow.  The  wise 
author  will  not  be  impatient  of  unfa- 
vorable criticism.  He  will  wait  for 
the  judgment  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  world  will,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  individual.  The 
short-coming  of  the  reviewer  is  more 
certain  and  more  exasperating  when 
a  thinker  is  born  into  the  world  of 
literature.  And  this  for  the  reason 
that  a  great  writer  brings  something 
new  into  life,  and  so,  for  the  first  dec- 
ade, perhaps  even  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, he  is  speaking  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  When  men  have  learned  his 
language  they  will  catch  his  "thought, 
they  will  see  his  value.  The  burst  of 
applause  which  greeted  Dickens  on 
his  first  appearance  was,  to  thinking 
persons,  a  harbinger  of  the  decline  of 
popular  favor  of  which  we  are  begin- 


ning now  to  see  signs.  Put  in  con- 
trast the  cold  reception  of  Thackeray, 
presaging,  as  it  did,  his  steady  up- 
ward trudge  to  the  heights  of  litera- 
ture. Much  of  the  most  popular 
writing  ever  done  has  been  so,  and  de- 
servedly so,  because  it  answered  some 
immediate  and  obvious  need  in  a  par- 
ticular crisis.  By  appealing  to  a  tran- 
sient feeling  the  author  has  achieved 
an  immediate  success  and  has  sacri- 
ficed his  right  to  permanent  influence 
among  the  great.  Let  it  be  said, 
however,  by  way  of  safe-guard,  that  a- 
writer's  popularity  among  the  men  of 
his  generation  is  not  always  a  proph- 
ecy of  his  unpopularity  among  the 
men  of  a  succeeding  generation  ;  nor 
yet  is  his  cold  reception  to-day  a  proof 
that  he  will  be  feted  to-morrow. 

What  we  have  said  here  is  that  the 
interpretation  of  literature  is  a  matter 
of  time;  that  the  Edinburg  Reviewer 
who  declared  Coleridge's  "Christabel" 
a  "  mixture  of  raving  and  drivel- 
ling," and  who  said  of  Wordsworth's 
"  Intimations  of  Immortality,  "  "  Be- 
yond doubt  the  most  illegible  and  un- 
intelligible part  of  the  volume,"  -is  not 
the  best  type  of  literary  critic.  All 
which  Prof.  Dowden  makes  very  clear 
in  the  May  number  of  The  Contempo- 
rary in  his  article  on  "The  Interpre- 
tation of  Literature."  We  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  it. 


A  PLEASING  OUTLOOK. 


Within  the  last  few  years  the  spirit 
of  improvement  seems  to  have  spread 
over  the  South  and  raised  it  from  its 
lethargy.    Our  citizens  are  fast  open- 
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ing  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our 
country  is  unsurpassed  in  natural  re- 
sources of  wealth,  and  are  stirred  up 
in  the  interests  of  more  industries  than 
ever  before.  And  while  they  are  de- 
veloping fertile  regions  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  enterprising  world,  run- 
ning railroads  and  building  manufac- 
tories, there  is  no  feature  of  progress 
more  prominent  in  the  South  than  the 
present  condition  of  its  educational 
interests.  The  once  large  class  who 
paid  little  or  no  attentioii  to  educa- 
tion is  fast  disappearing,  and  it  is  be- 
coming generally  recognized  that  edu- 
cation is  the  greatest  work  of  all  in 
which  a  man  can  engage.  The  ineffi- 
cient school-teacher  is  being  driven 
from  the  field  and  the  educated  man 
is  taking  his  place.  Our  public  schools 
have  been  much  improved,  while  we 
cannot  overestimate  the  work  our 
graded  schools  and  academies  are 
doing.  In  nearly  all  of  our  leading 
towns  and  cities  is  either  an  academy 
or  a  graded  school.  Many  of  our  col- 
leges which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  were 
scarcely  able  to  sustain  themselves, 
now  have  larger  endowment  funds 
and  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
increase  the  same.  May  this  educa- 
tional revival  continue  until  our 
schools  and  colleges  shall  be  placed 
on  a  still  higher  plane,  and  every  citi- 
zen shall  be  able  to  understand  the 
choice  he  makes,  the  influence  he  ex- 
erts, and  the  power  which  he  wields. 


A  SUGGESTION. 

No  work  that  a  college  student  has 
to  do  is  more  annoying  to  him  than, 
s  t  a  n  d  i  n  g  examinations.  Examina- 


tions are  little  less  than  dreadful  to 
the  most  assiduous  students.  There 
are  some,  however,  who  depend  on 
examinations,  since  they  are  required 
to  stand  them  at  all  events,  for  rais- 
ing their  standing  as  represented  by 
j  their  final  reports.  They  are  very  care- 
|  less  about  preparing  for  daily  recita- 
|  tions,  and  do  no  work  until  just  be- 
fore examinations.     Then  they  study 
'  with  all  the  vigor   they  can  arouse. 
|  Such  students  are  generally  able  al- 
most completely  to  absorb  everything 
in  a  text-book  in  a  few  days,  and  con- 
sequently do  well   on  examination. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  in  such  cases 
!  lose  much  of  that  valuable  mental 
|  exercise  which  one  can  only  get  by 
I  constant  application.    It  is  desirable, 
!  therefore,  that  some  plan  be  inaugu- 
rated that  will  stimulate  boys  to  more 
!  strenuous  daily  work. 

This  can  be  done  by  a  regulation 
excusing  each  student  from  standing 
an  examination  on  any  study,  whose 
average  daily  work  on  it  is,  say,  ninety- 
eight,  or  any  other  mark  near  perfec- 
j  tion  ;  while  all  falling  below  that  mark 
shall  be  required  to  undergo  the  dread- 
ful ordeal.    The  dread   of  examina- 
tions would  stimulate  most  boys  to 
j  close  daily  application  in  order  to  es- 
I  cape   them.     The    best   student  of 
course  would  not  be  required  to  stand  ; 
I  and  a  public  sentiment  would  soon  be 
established  honoring  those  who  could 
j  pass  without  standing,  but  bringing 
I  shame  on  those  who  could  not  pass 
the  line  of  proficiency  without  stand- 
ing.    Thus  the  student  would  not 
only  form  the  most  desirable  habit  of 
I  hard  study,  but  would  reap  the  bene- 
fits obtained  by  it.  O.  F.  T. 
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A  NATURAL  LAW. 


At  a  certain  season  of  every  year 
a  great  epidemic  which,  strange  to  say, 
we  do  not  find  mentioned  in  the  Medi- 
cal Dictionary,  sweeps  the  land.  It  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  country, 
or  even  hemisphere,  but  the  entire 
globe  is  its  arena.  Sanitary  and  other 
precautions  may  protect  us  from 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  etc.,  but  this 
epidemic  cannot  be  arrested — at  least 
in  the  present  state  of  science  and 
human  nature.  It  originates  nowhere 
in  particular,  but  seems  to  be  dissemi- 
nated through  the  air,  and  at  a  certain 
period  it  descends  upon  a  defenceless 
race  of  mortals.  Its  victims  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  young,  and  none 
are  more  susceptible  to  its  attacks 
than  college  students.  While  these 
attacks  are  seldom  fatal,  still  they  are 
sufficient  to  incapacitate  the  sufferers 
for  any  serious  business.  In  short, 
from  the  remotest  ages  to  the  present 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  common  ob- 
servation that  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  forty  undergo  that 
strange  process  of  falling  in  love  dur- 
ing the  spring.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  draw  a  nice  distinction  between  the 
ages  which  are,  and  those  which  are 
not,  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  this 
disease,  but  the  above  will  stand  as  a 
rough  division.  That  no  one  in  love 
can  study,  goes  without  saying.  All 
of  us  have  observed  and  experienced 
its  effects  upon  the  mind.  No  doubt 
the  Faculty  can  testify  to  the  demor- 
alizing effect  exerted  by  The  Ladies 
Aid  Society  upon  next  day's  recita- 
tions. In  the  disordered  state  of  the 
lover's  brain,  those  mnemonic  lines, 


Barbara  Celarcut  Darii,  etc.,  become, 
by  a  queer  metamorphosis,  Barbara, 
Caroline,  Delia.  Neither  deduction 
nor  induction  has  any  charms  for  him. 
What  cares  he  about  the  distance  from 
the  earth  to  the  moon  when  his  mind 
is  busy  calculating  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  he  may  see  her  ? 
Practical  Astronomy,  with  her  by  his 
side,  would  be  a  very  interesting  study, 
but  Astronomy  on  the  blackboard — . 
And  how  can  he  give  his  attention  to 
an  abstruse  metaphysical  speculation 
when  a  pretty  face  is  continually  pop- 
ping up  between  him  and  the  book? 

It  is  the  fashion  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject too  lightly.  It  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter. Poets  have  long  tried  to  impress 
this  fact,  yet  the  old  folks  still  smile 
and  say  it  is  only  a  trivial  affair.  But 
the  preacher  who  gave  his  "  heart  to 
search  out  by  wisdom  all  things  that 
are  done  under  the  sun,"  says  :  "To 
everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a 
time  to  every  purpose  under  the 
heaven,"  and  in  this  connection  he 
adds  that  "  there  is  a  time  to  love." 
Now,  the  month  of  May  is  that  "  time 
to  love,"  and  that  everybody  should 
fall  in  love  during  that  month  is  sim- 
ply a  law  of  nature,  just  as  much  so  as 
gravitation.  A  man  can  no  more  re- 
sist this  law  than  a  stone  thrown  into 
the  air  can  help  falling.  We  would 
consider  that  man  insane,  who,  utterly 
ignoring  gravitation,  should  leap  over 
a  precipice,  and  not  expect  to  fall. 
Yet  the  Faculty — it  is  said  with  all 
respect  for  t heir  wisdom — compel  us 
to  do  something  analogous  to  this 
every  day.  The  very  hardest  work  of 
the  year  must  be  done  at  a  time  when 
this  love,  directly  opposed  to  study,  is 
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in  full  operation.  It  is  absurd  to  ex- 
pect one  to  fix  his  attention  upon  a 
dry,  logical  argument,  when  this  love 
is  acting  on  him,  when  all  nature  is 
holding  high  carnival,  and  the  bright 
and  joyous  side  of  everything  is  up- 
permost. All  the  other  months  of 
the  year  may  be  devoted  to  serious  oc- 
cupation, but  Cupid  claims  May  as  his 
own,  his  demands  are  imperative,  and 
it  is  folly  to  ignore  this  great  natural 
law. 


May,  then,  is  the  time  to  love,  not 
to  study,  for  love  and  study  are  in- 
compatible, and  love  in  May,  being  a 
law  of  nature,  has  precedence  over 
study.  Accordingly,  no  College  ses- 
sion, in  this  climate  at  least,  should 
continue  longer  than  the  last  of  April. 
If  these  remarks  are  fortunate  enough 
to  induce  the  authorities  to  give  se- 
rious reflection  to  this  subject,  the 
writer's  purpose  will  be  accomplished. 

R.  H.  W. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Second  Reading. — The  out- 
look for  the  second  reading  of  the 
home  rule  bill  is  still  favorable  to  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  fol- 
lowers claim  to  be  contending  for 
confederation,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
working  for  separation.  They  want 
Ireland  to  be  still  represented  in  the 
English  Parliament,  on  the  ground 
that  there  are  certain  imperial  con- 
cerns in  which  the  Irish  will  continue 
to  be  interested,  and  upon  which  they 
ought  to  deliberate  and  vote.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Gladstone  will  receive  this 
view  ;  for  it  will  doubtless  receive  the 
respect  of  many  of  the  Liberals.  The 
Irish,  however,  object  to  this  for  the 
present,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
not  able  talent  for  the  two  parliaments. 
They  want  the  new  Irish  government 
to  be  equipped  with  the  best  legisla- 
tive ability;  but  they  are  not  -op- 
posed to  the  Federal  proposition  ; 
they  are  only  anxious  to  see  home 
government  in  good  working  order 


|  before  the  attention  of  their  best  men 

I  is  turned  to  imperial  affairs. 

The  bill  will  doubtless  be  amended 
in  several  respects,  but  all  parties  are 
of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
secured  self  government  for  Ireland, 
whatever  the  amendment  may  be. 

The  Mormons.— The  Mormon 
question  has  in  the  past  been  a  subject 
given  over  by  the  American  people  to 
essayists,  as  they  did  not  see  the  dan- 
gerous and  threatening  attitude  it  as- 
sumes. Experience,  however,  gained 
in  dealing  with  these  polygamists 
shows  that  they  must  not  have  a  foot- 
hold, or  the  adage  "  If  you  go  into 
the  fire  you  will  get  burned  "  will 
prove  true.  It  is  a  fact  that  teachers 
of  principles  and  doctrines  gain  fol- 
lowers however  repulsive  and  vile  the 
principles  may  be.  In  some  way  and 
by  some  means  Mormonism  has  con- 
quered opposition  to  some  extent,  and 
now  has  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build,  and  the  Mormons  are  persistent3 
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or  they  are  nothing.  The  President 
has  realized  the  danger  of  allowing 
them  to  keep  on,  and  to  check  them 
has  arrested  some  of  their  most  promi- 
nent leaders,  and  thrown  them  into 
prison..  This,  though,  does  not  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  wrong  and 
make  them  desist  from  advocating 
their  doctrines.  They  refuse  to  prom- 
ise that  they  will  not  again  teach  them 
when  released,  and  when  the  authori- 
ties of  the  State  and  the  judges  under 
whom  they  were  tried*  offer  to  use 
their  influence  with  the  President  to 
obtain  their  release  if  they  will  prom- 


ise to  obey  the  laws  of  God,  man,  de- 
cency, and  common-sense,  they  obsti- 
nately refuse,  and  say  that  Christ  was 
persecuted  for  his  principles,  and  as 
they  believe  theirs  to  be  the  same  as 
his,  they  will  suffer  also.  This  obsti- 
nacy shows  the  seriousness  of  the 
question,  and  the  determination  of 
the  Mormons  to  gain  ground  and  to 
teach  their  doctrines,  and  as  their 
teaching  accords  with  the  brutal  appe- 
tites of  men,  every  effort  should  be 
used  to  repress  it  before  it  is  too  late. 
This  can  be  done,  we  believe,  only  by 
severe  punishment  for  every  offence. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


— The  catalogue  of   the    Kinston  j 
College,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis  president, 
shows  an  attendance  of  167  students,  j 

— We  should  think  Teacher  s  Hand- 
book of  Psychology  by  Mr.  James  Sully 
would  be  of  great  value  to  all  teachers. 

—  Prof.  Timothy  Dwight  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Porter  in  the 
presidency  of  Yale. 

— Dr.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  the  enthusi- 
astic Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Morgan 
Park,  111.,  has  accepted  a  professor- 
ship at  Yale. 

—  Dr.  James  B.  Taylor,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  brother  of  our  President,  is 
temporary  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy in  Washington-Lee  University. 

— The  cost  of  the  preparations  for 
the  Greek  play  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,    it    is   estimated,  will 
amount  to  about  $3,000. 
5 


— The  Commencement  of  Greens- 
boro Female  College  came  off  on  the 
27th  ult.,  the  number  of  graduates 
being  twenty-three. 

— The  State  cannot  give  a  religious 
education,  because  it  has  no  religion. 
Having  no  soul,  it  needs  none. — J.  H 
Mills. 

— The  catalogue  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity for  1 88 5— '86  shows  great  im- 
provement in  many  of  the  depart- 
ments and  schools. 

— Among  the  most  flourishing 
schools  in  the  State  is  Gaston  College, 
the  commencement  exercises  of  which 
came  off  on  the  27th  and  28th  ult., 
Rev.  E.  Ronthaler,  D.  D.,  of  Salem, 
delivering  the  literary  address.  At 
this  school  228  pupils  from  five  States 
were  enrolled  .  in  1 885— '86,  of  whom 
123  were  boarding  students. 
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— Dr.  Jno.  F.  Harrison  having  re- 
signed his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Prof.  Chas.  S.  V enable  has  been  chosen 
his  successor. 

— The  State  Normal  School  at 
Asheville  will  be  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
man, Supt.  of  the  Goldsboro  graded 
schools.  The  session  begins  July  6th 
and  continues  three  weeks. 

— President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  de- 
clined the  proposal  of  President  Mc- 
Cosh,  of  Princeton,  that  his  own  re- 
marks on  "  Religion  in  Colleges  "  and 
the  reply  of  the  latter  should  be  pub- 
lished together  in  one  pamphlet. 

— The  elective  system  became  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  University 
of  Michigan  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
In  the  main  the  organizaton  and 
methods  in  use  there  are  similar  to 
those  in  use  at  Harvard. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Win- 
ston, Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  Supt.,  be- 
gins July  6,  and  continues  to  the  23rd. 
A  new  departure  will  be  the  "  Sunday 
School  Normal,"  to  which  two  days 
of  the  session  will  be  devoted. 

—Harvard  is  catching  it  on  all  sides,  | 
though  Princeton  takes  the  lead  in 
criticisms  upon  the  "  new  education  " 
of  the  oldest  of  our  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  significant  that  the 
annual  report  of  President  Eliot,  "is 
almost  entirely  defensive  against  the 
chief  objections  ordinarily  urged 
against  his  elective  plan."    Here  is  a 


remark  which  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent lets  fall :  "  Next  week  we  shall 
conclude  Professor  West's  [of  Prince- 
ton] very  weighty  criticism  of  .  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  Report.  This  is  not  to 
be  considered  an  attack  of  Princeton 
upon  Harvard,  but  of  sound  educa- 
tion upon  unlicensed  juvenile  option- 
alism." 

— Princeton  is  to  be  a  university 
within  five  years.  Also  it  is  expect- 
ing a  salaried  officer,  who  will  have 
the  entire  control  of  the  athletic  sport, 
one-half  the  salary  coming  from  the 
I  alumni  and  the  other  half  from  stu- 
dent association.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  if  all  our  gymnasiums  had 
an  instructor  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  point  out  the  kind  and  amount 
of  exercise  each  student  should  take. 

— The  House  Committee  on  Labor, 
after  a  long  and  very  animated  session, 
decided  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  three, 
one  member  not  voting,  to  report  to 
the  House  as  a  substitute  for  the  Blair 
Educational  Bill,  a  measure  which,  in 
substance,  provides  that  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  the 
other  revenues  of  the  General  Land 
Office  shall  be  divided  among  the 
several  States  and  Territories  in  the 
proportion  of  their  school  population 
for  educational  purposes  for  the  next 
ten  years.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  is  to  be  used  for  industrial 
and  technical  instruction,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools. 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


Mr.  LOWELL  has  been  invited  to 
deliver  the  address  at  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  Harvard. 

TENNYSON  has  recently  joined  a 
society  whose  object  is  to  prevent  Ire 
land  from  obtaining  home  rule. 

The  Shelley  Society  have  deter- 
mined to  compile  a  concordance  to 
Shelley's  poems. 

Mr.  Swinburne  will  soon  publish 
in  a  volume  many  of  his  late  critical 
essays. 

"  EDNA  LYALL,"  author  of  the 
novels  Donovan,  We  Two,  and  In  the 
Golden  Days,  is  Miss  Bailey. 

Dr.  Deems  has  published  in  a  vol- 
ume forty-eight  of  the  sermons  he 
preached  some  years  ago. 

A  PORTRAIT  and  a  short  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Frank  Stockton  are  to  ap- 
pear in  the  July  Century. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  thinks  the 
British  public  sadly  in  need  of  culture, 
otherwise  they  never  would  have  taken 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  a  statesman.  There ! 

Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  has 
added  Joseph  the  Prime  Minister  to  his 
admirable  series  of  discourses  on 
prominent  Scripture  characters. 

Mr.  William  Morris  has  been 
preaching  Socialism  in  Ireland,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  a  riot. 

AMONG  other  features  of  the  Colo- 
nial Exhibition  was  the  singing  of  an 
ode  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Lord  Tennyson.  Part  of  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Sanscrit  by  Max  Muller. 


Mr.  Howell's  little  daughter  is 
said  to  be  quite  skilful  with  the  pen- 
cil, often  illustrating  her  father's  ju- 
venile works. 

Vol.  XX  of  the  ninth  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  has  ap- 
peared. It  embraces  titles  from  "  Pru- 
dentius  "  to  "  Rostoff." 

The  Westerners  are  offended  by 
Bret  Harte's  Snozv-Bound  at  Eagle  s. 
They  declare  that  he  has  been  so 
long  absent  from  the  west  that  he  has 
lost  the  western  sentiment,  and  that 
his  story  is  "  mawkish  and  disgusting." 

Alfred  Williams  &Co.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  have  announced  their  purpose  of 
publishing  a  North  Carolina  Speaker, 
which  shall  be  made  up  entirely  of 
the  contributions  of  North  Caro- 
linians. 

The  eminent  Russian  novelist, 
Count  Tolstoi,  gives  us  his  religious 
creed  in  My  Religion.  It  seems  to  be 
a  quite  peculiar  one,  but  he  is  prepar- 
ing to  show  his  sincerity  by  resigning 
his  possessions,  and  earning  his  living 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Prof.  Blackie's  lectures  on  uThe 
Church"  and  "The  State"  have 
been  published  by  the  Scribners  un- 
der the  title  of  What  Does  History 
Teach  ?  Prof.  Blackie  believes  "  his- 
tory teaches"  that  the  limited  monar- 
chy is  the  best  government,  and  that 
"  Established  churches,  well  flanked 
by  dissent,  are  not  contrary  either  to 
piety  or  to  policy." 
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Dr.  HOLMES  is  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. A  Liverpool  paper,  referring  to 
his  arrival  in  that  city,  says:  "The 
CepJialonia  has  landed  a  guest  as  hon- 
ored as  any  who  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic within  the  memory  of  the  pres- 
ent generation." 

Shakespeare  s  Birthplace  and  Adjoin- 
ing Properties  is  the  title  of  a  book  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  a  native  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  minutely  describing  the 
town  and  adjoining  country  in  which 
Shakespeare  was  "  born  and  raised." 

The  New  Princeton  Reviezv  has  rap- 
idly gained  rank  among  the  best  of 
American  periodicals.  Among  other 
excellent  articles  in  the  May  number, 
there  is  "  The  Novel  of  Our  Times" 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Zabriskie,  con- 
taining a  masterly  defence  of  Scott's 
novels  against  the  attacks  of  Mr. 
Howells  and  others. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Memphis  Ava- 
lanche Miss  Murfree  "  will  soon  marry 
a  big  raw-boned  Tennessee  moun- 
taineer, presumably  captured  while 
she  was  collecting  stories  of  Tennessee 
mountain  life." 

Wanderings  of  Plants  and  Animals 
from  their  First  Home  is  a  new  hook 
by  Prof.  Victor  Helm.  He  applies 
the  philological  theory  of  the  migra- 
tions of  the  races  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, maintaining  that  many  of  them 
migrated  from  Asia.    We  are  not  pre 


pared  to  discuss  the  theory  from  a 
naturalist's  point  of  view,  but  it  at 
least  has  the  merit  of  being  novel. 

The  remarkable  popularity  attained 
by  novels  like  Conway's  and  Brad- 
don's  seems  to  indicate  that  Justin 
McCarthy's  satire,  Our  Sensational 
Novel,  is  quite  timely.  It  purports  to 
be  written  by  a  man  and  his  wife  en- 
tirely without  literary  excellence,  but 
they  borrow  a  few  novels,  read  them 
and  catch  their  style,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  "  raise  the  wind." 

The  aim  of  poetry,  according  to 
those  who  have  gone  deepest  into  the 
philosophy  of  that  subject,  is  to  give 
pleasure.  This,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  Mr.  Browning's  aim  ;  but 
if  it  is,  he  gives  pleasure  only  to  those 
who  delight  in  solving  riddles.  Quite 
a  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  one 
of  his  poems  is  going  on  in  the  pa- 
pers, but  no  two  critics  can  agree. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  solving  the 
puzzle  would  be  to  refer  it  to  Mr. 
Browning  himself.  But  he  might  be 
in  the  condition  of  the  German  pro- 
fessor, who,  when  asked  by  a  student 
the  meaning  of  a  very  obscure  passage 
penned  by  the  professor,  replied  that 
he  didn't  know  exactly  what  it  meant, 
but  he  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  some  valuable  thought  in  it, 
and  it  would  pay  him  to  get  it  out. 
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By  Alumni  Editor. 


An  Animal  Messmate.  —  Some 
years  ago  a  professor  in  a  European 
university  wrote  a  book  on  animal  in- 
dustries, and  showed  that  almost  every 
trade  and  class  in  human  society  is 
represented  among  the  lower  animals. 
As  to  habits  of  life,  for  example,  we 
find  the  great  nobleman,  the  pick- 
pocket, the  highway  robber.  These 
lead  an  independent  existence  and  by 
superior  strength  or  cunning  escape 
retribution.-  There  are  others  which 
cannot  live  without  assistance  from 
their  neighbors.  The  amount  and 
kind  of  assistance  vary  in  different 
cases.  Of  these  dependants  there  are 
two  classes, — parasites  and  messmates. 
Parasites  feed  at  the  expense  of  a 
neighbor,  either  establishing  them- 
selves permanently  in  his  organs  or 
quitting  him  after  each  meal.  Mess- 
mates, however,  demand  only  a  rest- 
ing-place or  lodging,  others  board  and 
lodging,  eating  at  the  same  table  with 
their  hosts,  or  appropriating  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  it. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  this  lat- 
ter group  of  messmates  was  recently 
obtained  from  the  North  Carolina 
coast.  The  menhaden  {Brevoortia 
tyrannus),  a  kind  of  herring  not  es- 
teemed for  food,  is  the  most  abundant 
fish  frequenting  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  has  a  number  of  popular  names, 
the  most  common,  perhaps,  being 
"  pogy  "  and  ''bug-fish."  It  bears  this 
last  name  because  almost  every  indi- 


vidual caught  in  the  seines  has  a 
"bug"  in  its  mouth.  This  "buo-"  is 
the  messmate  alluded  to  above.  It  is, 
however,  not  an  insect,  but  a  crusta- 
cean (kin  to  crabs  and  crawfishes.) 
Its  specific  name  prcegustator,  as  well 
as  that  of  its  host,  alludes  to  a  custom 
of  the  ancient  world  which  required 
that  the  wine  of  a  prince  should  be 
tasted  first  by  an  officer  who  bore  that 
name.  The  specimens  obtained  meas- 
ure from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  the  largest  being  half 
an  inch  broad  at  one  point.  The  body 
is  composed  of  seven  segments  or 
rings  to  each  of  which  a  pair  of  legs  is 
attached.  The  abdomen  is  short, 
bearing  thin  flaps  which  serve  for  re- 
spiration. The  legs  are  provided  each 
with  a  sharp,  strong  claw  by  means  of 
which  it  maintains  its  position  in  the 
mouth  of  the  menhaden.  Inasmuch 
as  none  of  the  menhaden  taken  in  the 
seines  on  our  coast  have  spawn  in 
them,  whereas  all  their  messmates 
have,  some  of  the  fishermen  suppose 
that  the  messmates  reproduce  the 
fishes.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned 
about  the  spawning  habits  of  menha- 
den ;  quite  enough,  however,  is  known, 
apart  from  other  considerations,  to 
negative  this  idea.  It  is  true  that 
none  are  taken  with  spawn  in  the 
seines  of  our  coast,  but  such  are  taken 
heading  out  to  the  open  sea,  and  all 
that  are  caught  at  Provincetown, 
Mass.,  in  the  fall  have  spawn  in  them. 
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These  crustacean  messmates  {cymoth- 
oidae)  have  the  sexes  combined  in  the 
same  individual.  In  justice  to  their 
true  position  in  the  scale  of  being  let 
it  be  remembered  that  during  an  ear- 


lier period  of  their  life  they  are  free- 
living  and  independent,  and  further 
that  their  hosts  suffer  neither  in  health 
nor  in  nourishment  by  allowing  them 
shelter  and  a  seat  at  the  same  table. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


Examinations,  are  things  of  the 
past. 

The  senior  seems  to  be  feeling 
kind  o'  ticklish  as  to  his  final  speech. 

Prof.  Simmons,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  attended  the  State  Medical 
Convention  at  Newbern,  May  19th. 

President  Taylor  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Chowan  association  at 
Columbia,  Tyrrell  county.  He  left 
May  8th,  and  returned  May  14th. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  preached  at 
Chapel  Hill  on  the  23rd  of  May.  His 
pulpit  was  occupied  in  the  morning 
by  Prof.  E.  M.  Poteat  and  in  the 
evening  by  President  Taylor. 

ONE  of  our  sophomores  carries  a 
cane  so  large  that  his  associates  de- 
clare it  will  kill  him  if  he  does  not 
quit  it,  for  he  has  fallen  off  10  pounds  in 
the  last  month. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  in  place  of  a  ser- 
mon Sunday  evening,  May  i6th,gave 
a  vivid  and  inspiring  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention in  Montgomery. 

THE  Ladies  Cemetery  Association 
gave  a  lawn  party  at  which  ice-cream 
and  fruits  were  served,  on  the  evening 
of  May  13,  the  lawn  chosen  being  that 
in  front  of  the  residences  of  Profs. 
Royall  and  Mills. 


On  several  accounts  the  programme 
of  Memorial  exercises  for  May  10th 
was  omitted.  Prof.  E.  M.  Poteat  was 
to  deliver  the  address.  There  were 
several  picnics  to  different  points  in 
the  vicinity. 

PROF,    to    student    in  .Sr.  Greek. 

"  Mr.  ,  what    is  the  imperfect 

of  that  verb?"  Student  after  sev- 
eral bad  guesses. — "  What,  Prof., — 
you  mean  the  Present  Imperfect  ?" 
"  Hardly,  sir." 

On  the  morning  of  May  24th  the 
Wingate  Memorial  Building  was  struck 
by  lightning.  The  lantern  was  shat- 
tered, and  a  good  deal  of  slating  hurled 
off  by  the  shock.  No  damage,  how- 
ever, was  done  to  the  interior.  The 
lantern  has  been  repaired. 

The  R.  &  G.  Railroad  Company 
are  having  waiting  rooms  built  on  the 
western  side  of  the  track  nearly  oppo- 
site the  freight  depot,  which  will  be 
very  acceptable  to  all  who  visit  Wake 
Forest.  The  building  will  be  ready  for 
use  by  Commencement.  Ground  was 
broken  for  it  May  12. 

THE  Catalogue  of  1885-86,  out 
May  25th,  shows  enrolment  of  180 
students.  Of  these  South  Carolina 
contributes  7,  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania 2  each,  New  Jersey  and  Florida 
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I  each.  There  are  39  from  Wake 
county,  including  those  from  Wake 
Forest.  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature is  taken  from  the  school  of 
Modern  Languages  and  made  an  in 
dependent  school,  to  which  Rhetoric, 
formerly  under  Moral  Philosophy,  is 
attached.  Political  Economy  and 
History  are  removed  from  the  school 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  erected  into 
an  independent  school  under  the  name 
of  Political  Science.  Several  articles 
not  in  previous  editions  are  observed. 

New  Amusement. — Several  nights 
ago  three  of  our  students  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  turn  politicians.  So 
going  to  the  next  station,  Youngsville, 
they  collected  a  crowd  of  negro  men 
women,  and  children,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  being  Yankees  travelling 
in  the  South  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
race,  made  several  speeches  to  them, 
each  40  minutes  long.  They  were  re. 
warded  by  the  cheers  and  shouts  of 
the  multitude,  who,  after  being  dis- 
missed by  a  ten  minute  prayer  from 
one  of  "  the  three,"  crowded  around 
the  platform  with  many  pressing  invi- 
tations for  them  to  take  supper  and 
spend  the  night.  They,  however,  de- 
clined as  they  reported. 

Commencement. — Although  we 
hope  to  give  a  full  report  of  com- 
mencement in  our  next  issue,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  saying  a  word  about 
it  now.  Much  preparation  is  being 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hill 
for  the  entertainment  and  pleasure  of 
visiting  friends.  In  the  Society  halls 
and  silent  retreats  of  the  forest,  the 
voices  of  the  seniors  and  declaimers 
are  heard  from  morn  to  dewy  eve, 
from  dewy  eve  to  morn.    The  mar- 


shals also  are  practising.  The  cam- 
pus is  putting  on  its  most  attractive 
coat  of  living  green,  and  in  the  still- 
ness of  night, the  whip  poor-will's  notes 
are  heard  floating  across  the  silent 
hills.  Often  beneath  the  studded 
skies,  amid  the  blooming  flowers,  the 
student  strikes  his  plaintive  guitar, 
and  breathes  out  his  soul  in  song  to 
the  angel  at  the  lattice  above.  Every- 
thing seems  to  be  aglow  with  poetry, 
music,  and  love.  All  of  us  are  looking 
forward  to  the  event  with  hearts  over- 
flowing with  anticipations  of  joy  and 
of  sorrow, — joy  that  we  may  see  our 
friends  and  sweethearts  again,  sorrow- 
that  so  soon  we  must  part  with  them, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  forever.  Oh! 
how  like  life  !  The  strains  of  hope, 
alluring  hope,  are  so  quickly  hushed 
by  the  rugged  voice  of  despair.  Yet 
we  would  not  discourage  any  one  ; 
,  but  rather  say  chase  the  glowing 
hours.  Ladies,  lend  us  your  presence, 
your  merry  laughter,  and  sunny 
smiles,  and  naught  can  hinder  us  from 
plucking  roses  along  the  path  of  toil- 
some college  life.  What  would  com- 
mencement,especially  Thursday  night, 
be  without  you  ? 

The  following  medals  have  been 
awarded  and  will  be  presented  during 
Commencement : 

Latin,  to  J.  B.  Carlyle,  of  Robeson. 

Greek,  to  W.  J.  Matthews,  of  Gates. 

French,  to  J.  L.  White,  of  Winston. 

Phi.  Improvement  medal,  to  R.  B. 
Linebury,  of  Chatham. 

Eli.  Improvement  medal,  to  J.  J. 
Farriss,  of  Raleigh. 

Programme  of  Commencement 
EXERCISES. — Monday,  June  7,  8:30  p. 
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m. — Competition  for  Declamation 
Medal. 

Tuesday,  10  a.  m. — Annual  Meeting 
of  Trustees  ;  8:30  p.m. — Address  be- 
fore the  Alumni  Association,  by  H- 
R.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Reidsville.  Alumni 
Banquet. 

Wednesday,  11  a.  m. — Address  be- 
fore the  Literary  Societies,  by  Rev. 
William  E.  Hatcher,  D.  D.,  of  Rich- 
mond.— Presentation  of  Medals;  8:30 
p.  m. — Sermon  to  the  Graduating 
Class,  by  Rev.  George  Dana  Board- 
man,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Thursday,  1 1  a.  m. — Addresses  of 
the  Graduating  Class,  Presentation  of 
Diplomas  and  Baccalaureate  Address 
by  the  President. 

A  few  days  since  Rev.  R.  R.  Savage 
and  wife  arrived,  being  on  a  visit  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Vann.  We  regret  to  add 
that  Mr.  Savage  was  taken  critically 
ill  the  day  after  his  arrival'.  He  is» 
better  at  this  writing. 

TlIE  issue  for  July  will  be  our  last 
until  October.  It  will  contain  an  in- 
teresting article  on  "Word-life"  by 
the  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

FOR  once  in  the  history  of  its  wide 
influence  Butler's  A nalogy  has  inspired 
the  poetic  muse.  In  answer  to  the 
recent  examination  question  "  What 
is  the  nature,  application,  and  value 
of  Probable  Evidence?"  one  of  the 
men  studying  that  prosaic  work,  broke 
forth  into  these  spirited  lines: 

"When  endless  destiny's  at  stake 
•And  life  or  death  the  prize, 
A  bed  within  the  burning  lake, 
Or  home  beyond  the  skies  ; — 
When  this  is  true,  that  man  is  wise 

And  acts  with  common-sense 
Who  takes  the  life  that  never  dies 
On  Probable  Evidence. " 


PROF.  L.  R.  Mills  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  State  Normal  school 
to  be  held  this  summer  at  Elizabeth 
City. 

The  boon  he  never  got. — 

They  stood  beneath  the  starlit  sky  ; 
He  bowed  his  manly  head  quite  low 
And  trembling  asked  the  question  "Why?" 
Her  answer  was  a  killing,  "  No." 

The  following  gentlemen,  elected 
by  the  Societies,  compose  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  The  Student  for  next 
session  :  Phi.,— J.  J.  Lane,  of  Marl- 
boro county,  S.  C,  senior  editor,  W. 
F.  Watson,  of  Wake  Forest,  associate 
editor,  and  E.  F.  Tatum,  of  Davie 
business  manager.  Eu., — W.  P.  Strad- 
ley,  of  Oxford,  senior  editor,  F.  H. 
Manning,  of  Gates  county,  associate 
editor,  and  L.  R.  Pruett,  of  Cleveland, 
business  manager. 

The  Weather.— Prof.  W.  G.  Simmons,  re- 
porting for  the  United  States  Signal  Service  of 
the  War  Department,   gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  Weather  for  April,  1886: 
Wake  Forest  Station,  Lat  36°N.,  Lon.  78°30/W. 

Highest  Temperature  .87.9°   on    the  24th. 

Lowest  "  --31.90    "      "  8th. 

Mean  ..60.10  for  the  month. 

Highest  Barometer     ,.30.461  in.  on  the  18th. 

Lowest  ..29.824  "    "     "  30th. 

Mean  ..30.193    "  for  the  m'th. 

Prevailing  wind  East  north-east. 

Total  rainfall  for  the  month  3.28  inches. 

Alumni  Banquet,  1886. — 
Welcome — Rev.  R.  T.  Vann. 

1.  The  Relation  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation to  the  Temperance  Move- 
ment.—C.  Durham,  J.  D.  Hufham,  M. 
V.  McDuffie  and  J.  T.  Bland.  . 

2.  National  Aid  to  State  Educa- 
tion.—C/M.  Cooke,  J.  Y.  Phillips,  W. 
W.  Jenkins  and  H.  A.  Foote. 

3.  Educational  Prospects  of  North 
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Carolina. — T.  H.  Pritchard,  J.  C.  Scar- 
borough, C.  S.  Farriss  and  E.  B.  Jones. 

4.  Our  College  in  the  New  South. — 
J.  J.  Vann,  W.  N.  Jones,  Thos.  Dixon 
and  J.  Y.  Hamrick. 

5.  The  Alumni  of  1835  to  i860. — 
Thos.  E.  Skinner,  John  Mitchell  and 
J.  B.  Richardson. 

6.  Coeducation. — J.  B.  Brewer,  F. 
P.  Hobgood  and  H.  A.  Brown. 

7.  Banqueting. — J.    B.  Powers,  G. 


W.  Sanderlin,  E.  F.  Aydlett  and  J. 
H.  Mills. 

All  Alumni,  the  present  Senior  class 
and  all  old  Students  are  invited  to  as- 
semble in  the  Reading  Room  imme- 
diately after  the  Alumni  address, 
Tuesday  evening,  June  8th. 

W.  C.  Powell, 
W.  C.  Brewer, 
J.  C.  Caddell, 

Committee. 
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By  Alumni  Editor. 


— '52.  The  address  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Aulander  Grange 
High  School  on  the  4th  ult.  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Dr.  Jno.  Mitchell. 

— '52.  Dr.  W.  G.  Simmons,  Chemist 
for  the  State  Board  of  Health,  has 
just  returned  from  the  Medical  Con- 
vention at  Newbern.  where  he  read  a 
paper  on  Illuminating  Oils  that  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

—  54  Mr.  J.  H.  Mills,  General 
Manager  of  the  Baptist  Orphanage  at 
Thomasville,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  attend  the  13th  An- 
nual Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  15. 

—'56.  The  Annual  Sermon  at  Jud- 
son  College  will  be  preached  this  year 
by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hufham. 

— '68.  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  agrad- 
uate  of  Wake  Forest  College  and  late 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  North  Carolina  and  chairman  of 
6 


the  board  of  Visitors,  was  prevented 
from  attending  by  reason  of  a  contract 
with  the  University  Publishing  Co., 
for    which  he  is    travelling. — N.  C. 

University  Magazine. 

— '76.  Dr.  J.  B.  Powers,  of  Wake 
Forest,  was  kept  from  the  Medical 
Convention  by  his  practice,  but  he 
forwarded  his  paper  reporting  the 
year's  progress  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  children. 

— '77.  Rev.  E.  E.  Folk,  who  spent 
the  past  session  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  will  enter  the 
pastorate  again. 

— '77.  Prof.  C.  W.  Scarborough  of 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute,  was 
married  on  the  2nd  ult.  to  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Saltzman,  a  teacher  in  the  Insti- 
tute. 

— '77-  E.  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Tay- 
lorsville,  N.  C,  married  recently  Miss 
Ida  Matheson,  of  Hickory. 
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— '79.  W.  N.  Jones,  Esq.,  who  is  an 
alderman  of  Raleigh,  was  recently 
elected  by  the  board  of  city  fathers 
mayor  pro  tern,  in  the  absence  of  the 
mayor. 

— '80.  Mr.  W.  G.  Ferebee  has  been 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  C.  B.  F.  In- 
stitute.   A  good  selection. 

-'80.  J.  N.  Holding,  Esq.,  of 
Raleigh,  recently  visited  New  York 
City. 

—  82.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Smith,  of 
Timmonsville,  S.  C,  will  make  the 
address  at  the  Fair  Bluff  Academy 
commencement. 

—'83.  Mr.  H.  P.  Markham  and 
Miss  Cora  Riggsbee  of  Durham  were 
married  recently. 

— '83.  Thomas  Dixon,  Esq.,  de- 
livered the  literary  address  at  Ruther- 
ford College  commencement,  May  26. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  committee 
on  the  Alumni  banquet,  he  expresses 
himself  as  having  no  wish  for  the  old 
College  except  her  enlarged  prosperity 
and  usefulness. 

—  84.  Mr.  W.  V.  Savage  will  de- 


liver the  literary  address  for  the  Ash- 
pole  Institute,  June  17th. 

— '84.  Mr.  W.  H.  Kornegay  is  the 
principal  of  Richlands  High  School, 
Richlands,  N.  C. 

— '84.  Among  those  mentioned  as 
being  licensed  to  practice  the  healing 
art  in  North  Carolina  by  the  recent 
State  Convention  we  notice  the  name 
of  I.  G.  Riddick,  of  Raleigh. 

— '84.  Mr.  C.  L.  Smith  has  returned 
from  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he  stood 
first  in  the  Political  Science  class.  He 
will  apply  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
two  years  hence. 

—'85.  Mr.  W.  W.  Holding  is  farm- 
ing at  Wake  Forest,  being  persuaded 
that  that  calling  will  agree  better  with 
the  present  state  of  his  health  than 
teaching. 

— Drs.  A.  J.  Buffaloe  and  S.  Has- 
sell,  students  here  for  several  years, 
passed  successfully  the  recent  exami- 
nation at  the  State  Medical  Conven- 
tion. 

—  An  admirable  address  did  D.  A. 
Covington,  Esq.,  of  Munroe,  deliver 
at  Charlotte  on  the  10th  of  May. 
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WORD-LIFE. 


Every  living  language  is  undergo- 
ing change.  Only  dead  languages  are 
immutable.  Words  and  forms  which 
constitute  the  vehicle  of  thought  of 
any  people,  however  unprogressive, 
are  subject  to  variations,  and  espe- 
cially if  used  by  communities  differ- 
ing in  intelligence,  occupation,  and 
even  climate.  Persons  uneducated  or 
badly  trained  clip  and  torture  speech 
so  as  to  render  it  even  unrecognizable. 
Some  are  too  lazy  or  too  careless 
to  pronounce  difficult  combinations. 
"  Strenth  "  and  "  speakin  "  are  types 
of  this  class  of  words.  In  the  north 
gutterals  and  full  consonants  are 
easily  achieved.  In  the  south  vowels 
and  semi-consonants  are  preferred. 
Germany  and  Italy  are  cases  in  point 
here. 

Wherever    effort   is    required  to 


make  a  sound,  as  in  the  case  of  t,  d, 
k,  ng,  /,  r,  and  the  like,  there  the  in- 
dolent southerner  or  listless  dawdler 
either  fails  to  pronounce  with  due 
vigor  or  finds  a  substitute.  Thus 
"  piano  "  becomes  "  piano  ";  "  horse  ", 
"  hoss  "  ;  "  tune  ",  "  chune  "  ;  "  must  ", 
"  muss  "  ;  and  "  flour  ",  "  fwower." 

The  tendency  is  to  spell  words  as 
they  are  pronounced.  And  when  this 
tendency  is  unrestrained  we  have  pa- 
tois based  upon  brogues,  as  distin- 
guished from  dialects  differing  in 
forms.  If  a  given  dialect,  patois,  or 
corrupt  language  continues  for  some 
generations,  it  may  diverge  so  widely 
from  the  original  tongue  as  to  become 
a  new  language  ;  and  if  at  this  junc- 
ture some  gifted  and  popular  writer 
adopts  it,  he  sanctifies  and  ennobles  it, 
so  that  in  the  end  it  becomes  recog- 
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nized  as  a  distinct  language  and  may 
preserve  for  ages  its  essential  identity. 
The  Grammar  of  such  a  language  will 
always  of  course  present  irregularities. 
The  old  forms  which  had  something 
of  uniformity  about  them  appearing 
only  occasionally  and  new  forms  tak- 
ing the  place  of  many  of  the  old,  the 
rule,  whichever  of  the  two  languages 
you  may  adopt  as  such,  will  have  many 
exceptions.  If  you  take  your  stand 
in  the  old  language,  then  the  new 
forms  will  be  the  exceptions,  and  if 
the  new  language  be  your  standard, 
the  old  forms  which  linger  will  consti- 
tute the  exceptions.  Add  to  this  that 
these  usually  are  remote  provinces, 
and  "dark  corners"  in  widely  extend- 
ed nationalities,  and  you  are  likely  to 
have  an  anomaly  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  illustrate.  These 
sections  or  districts  of  country  having 
but  little  intercourse  with  the  others 
and  perhaps  not  sharing  in  the  gen- 
eral advance  made  in  knowledge,  hold 
on  to  the  old  forms  for  ages  and  trans- 
mit them  to  their  posterity,  whether 
these  abide  in  the  old  homestead  or 
migrate  to  other  lands. 

We  have  chosen  our  own  language 
from  which  to  draw  illustrations  of 
this  principle. 

There  are  many  so-called  vulgar- 
isms in  England  and  America  which 
are  supposed  to  owe  their  origin  to  a 
pitiable  perversity  and  crookedness, 
boorish  and  "  backwoodsy "  ;  but 
which  on  closer  inspection  are  to  be 
traced  back  to  times  and  places  when 
they  constituted  the  regular  and  pre- 
valing  forms  of  speech.  It  is  to  such 
that  we  now  direct  attention. 

There  is  in  English  a  number  of 


verbs  which  are  set  down  by  gram- 
marians as  irregular,  which  were  once 
perfectly  regular.  They  were  known 
as  "strong"  verbs,  because  they 
needed  no  outside  help  in  forming  the 
past  tense.  The  "  weak "  verb  re- 
quired to  be  bolstered  up  by  the  ad- 
dition to  its  present  stem  of  the  let- 
ter d  or  tf  as  remains  the  case  in 
modern  English.  Our  word  "love" 
is  weak,  needing  as  it  does  the  added 
letter  d  to  enable  it  to  express  past 
time.  But  the  word  "choose"  is 
strong  because  its  preterite  is  formed 
from  its  own  native  ability — -so  to 
speak — to  help  itself  in  this  emergency. 
It  has  resources  within  itself  and 
needs  no  aid  from  without.  This  fic- 
tion of  Grimm  has  the  advantage  of 
assisting  memory  in  retaining  the  real 
point  of  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  words.  The  strong  verb  had 
its  forms  as  determinate  and  invaria- 
ble as  the  weak.  There  were  about 
seven  different  conjugations  or  meth- 
ods of  forming  the  preterite  of  verbs 
of  this  class.  Our  illustrations  will 
be  drawn  from  two  of  these  as  fair 
specimens  of  all. 

One  of  these  changed  the  letter  i 
of  the  present  into  a  for  the  singular 
and  u  for  the  plural  of  the  past  tense. 
So  that  the  word  "sing"  became  I, 
thou,  he  sang,  and  we,  ye,  they  S7ing. 
Now  in  the  breaking  up  of  old  forms 
consequent  upon  the  Norm  an  Con- 
quest, the  past  of  verbs  of  this  conju- 
gation became  in  some  places  a,  from 
the  singular  form  and  in  others  n  from 
the  plural.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
verb  sing  e.  g.,  some  made  sang,  the 
preterite  and  others  made  sung.  As 
we  know,  the  contest  in  the  case  of 
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this  word  has  not  yet  been  settled, 
since  sang  or  sung  is  equally  correct. 
And  let  no  one  suppose  that  he  can 
decide  the  matter  by  reverting  to  the 
old  forms  and  saying  "  1  sang  "  and 
"  we  sung".  The  day  is  past  for  that. 
What  is  true  of  this  particular  verb 
was  true  of  nearly  all  the  verbs  of  this 
class  for  one  or  two  centuries.  They 
presented  alternative  forms  in  the  pre- 
terite. Thus  sank  and  sank,  sprang 
and  sprung,  swam  and  swum  were 
used  indifferently  until  more  modern 
usage  had  established  the  one  or  the 
other  as  the  true  form.  King  James' 
version  of  the  Bible  is  ever  presenting 
these  alternative  forms. 

But  while  this  matter  was  being  set- 
tled, there  were  districts  of  England 
which  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
changes  agreed  upon  by  the  more  ed- 
ucated and  highly  favored  classes,  and 
which  although  the  word  "climb,*'  e. 
g.,  had  been  transferred  to  the  weak 
conjugation,  as  we  now  have  it,  con- 
tinued to  use  the  preterite  "  clumb"  or, 
by  a  false  analogy,  "  climb  ".  And 
the  posterity  of  these  people  in  Eng- 
land and  America  to  this  day  do  the 
same. 

But  the  principle  is  better  illus- 
trated by  examples  drawn  from 
another  class  of  strong  verbs.  This, 
having  the  present  in  i  long,  changed 
it  into  a  (sounded  more  like  our  o 
long)  in  the  singular  and  i  short  in  the 
plural ;  e.  g.,  the  verb  "  rise  "  would 
become  in  the  preterite  singular  "ras" 
(rose)  and  plural  "  ris  "  :  "  drive  ", 
"  drav  "  (pronounced  nearly  drove)  and 
"  driv  ".  Now  when  good  usage  had 
established  the  singular  form,  people 
in  remote  districts,  not   learning  the 


fact,  continued  to  use  either  form  in- 
differently, or  when  terminations  were 
dropped  rejected  the  one  established 
by  literature  and  the  educated  and 
adopted  the  other.  "  Ris  "  and  "  driv," 
allowable  forms  in  those  days,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  above,  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  their  posterity  of  the  pres- 
ent day  and  flourishes  far  as  their  in- 
fluence extends.  Thus,  too,  the  forms 
"  rid  ",  "  writ  "  and,  by  a  false  analogy, 
"fit"  (for  fought)  have  come  down 
to  us. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  an  illustration 
drawn  from  what  are  known  by  us  as 
auxiliary  verbs.  These  are  mostly 
preterite  tenses  of  older  verbs  which 
existed  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Teu- 
tonic verb.  Take  the  words  "  can  " 
and  "  shall  ".  These  are  themselves 
forms  of  an  old  past  tense,  the  present 
of  which  had  an  i  in  the  root,  as  :  cin 
(present),  can  (pret.  sing.),  cun  (pret. 
pi.) ;  so  shil  (present),  shal(pret.  sing.) 
shul  (pret.  pi.).  And  do  we  not  to 
this  day  hear  "  I  cin  do  it  "  and  "  I 
shil  go"  and  the  like?  How  can  we 
account  for  this  unless  by  supposing 
that  these  forms  have  persisted 
through  all  the  generations  and  are 
ever  asserting  their  claims  for  recog- 
nition among  the  Teutonic  races  of 
all  times?  Each  of  them  has  devel- 
oped a  new  conjugation,  having  be- 
come weak.  "  Should"  (originally  shul- 
de)  the  preterite — and  the  same  is  true 
of  "  could  " — is  a  past  formed  upon 
the  preterite  pi.  "  shul  "  of  the  old 
verb  "  shil  "";  and  yet  so  much  life  has 
this  original  "  shil  "  that,  disguise  it  as 
you  may,  overlay  it  with  new  features 
as  you  please,  it  survives  and  flourishes, 
not  only  in  "  out  of  the  way  places," 
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but  even  among  people  who  ought  to 
know  better. 

This  distinction  of  strong  and  weak 
has  been  applied  not  only  to  the  verb 
but  also  the  noun,  pronoun,  and  adjec- 
tive. Some  nouns,  we  may  loosely  , 
say,  formed  their  plurals  in  s  as  with 
us,  while  others — the  so-called  weak — 
formed  them  in  h.  Thus,  while  the 
plural  of  stool  was  stools  and  of  end, 
ends  ;  eye  became  eyen  ;  ear,  ear  en ; 
tongue,  tonguen.  When  the  language 
was  feeling  the  disintegrating  influ- 
ence of  the  agencies  at  work  conse- 
quent upon  the  Norman  Conquest 
these  forms  became  wonderfully  con- 
founded. In  the  end  the  weak  or  n 
nouns  passed  over  to  the  strong,  and 
s  became  the  almost  universally  re- 
cognized form  of  the  plural.  One 
word  however — oxen — did  not  come 
up  in  time  to  share  in  the  change  and 
was  left  as  a  sign-post  to  show  whence 
the  herd  passing  down  the  new  road 
had  come.  True,  kindhearted  writers 
pitying  him  in  his  loneliness  tried  to 
yoke  him  to  his  fellows  by  writing  him 
"  oxes  ",  but  he  proved  too  stiff-necked 
and  self-sufficient.  And  the  verdict 
of  the  ages  is  :  Let  him  be.  For  a 
longtime  "eyes",  "  shoes  ",  "toes" 
had  to  dispute  with  "  eyen  ",  "  shoon" 
and  "  ton  ",  but  finally  triumphed — 
eyen  and  shoon  appearing  at  present 
only  occasionally,  and  as  acknowl- 
edged archaisms. 

While  the  contest  over  words  of 
this  sort  was  waging,  a  few  words 
which  had  for  some  time  assumed  the 
s  in  the  plural — a  termination  to 
which  words  of  that  class  were  not  en- 
titled— developed  the  n  in  the  plural, 
which  all  really   entitled  to  n  were 


dropping  in  favor  of  s.  Thus, 
"  brother "  which,  like  "man",  was 
subject  to  vowel-variation  in  the  da- 
tive singular,  after  assuming  that 
vowel  in  the  plural  as  well,  after  the 
analogy  of  "  man  ",  took  on  first  an  s 
and  then  an  n,  as  we  have  it  now — 
brothers,  brethren.  But  unfortunately 
"sister",  trying  naturally  to  follow 
Her  brother,  and  assuming  like  him 
both  s  and  n,  thus  becoming  '  sisters" 
and  "  sisteren  ",  found  to  her  sorrow 
that  her  strength  was  overtaxed,  and 
threw  off  the  latter — becoming  as  now 
simply  sisters.  But  some  folks  not 
hearing  the  complaints  of  the  good 
sisters  continued  to  call  them  sisteren; 
and  their  posterity  follow  in  their 
footsteps;  some,  however,  out  of  pure 
crookedness,  speaking  of  and  to  them 
as  sister  ing. 

Nor  does  the  pronoun  fail  to  trans- 
mit to  us  some  of  its  eccentricities. 
During  the  transition  period  to  which 
we  have  referred,  words  of  this  class 
were  guilty  of  some  wonderful  freaks. 
For  instance,  Genitives  which  like  my, 
our,  your,  &c,  furnished  possessive — 
adjective — pronouns  to  the  language 
had  not  been  subjected  like  nouns  and 
adjectives  to  the  distinction  indicated 
by  the  terms  weak  and  strong.  By  a 
false  analogy  to  adjectives,  however, 
weak  forms  in  n,  to  express  the  abso- 
lute— had,  in  the  general  breaking  up, 
all  assumed  the  s,  except  perhaps  "my" 
and  "thy"  which  had  the  n  as  a  part  of 
their  proper  genitives,  min  and  thin. 
The  others  became  "ours  ",  "  yours", 
"  theirs  "  &c.  But  here  again  in  some 
districts  the  change  was  either  not 
heard  of  or  not  observed,  and  folks 
there  said  yourn,  ourn,  theirn,  hisn, 
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and  the  like.  Can  we  with  a  clear  con- 
science blame  their  descendants  for 
doing  the  same?  Is  it  properly  their 
fault  that  they  "  obey  their  parents  " 
in  this  among  the  "  all  things  "? 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
expression  "you  ns  " — written  im- 
properly "you  uns  " — is  meant  for 
"you  ones".  But  it  is  more  charita- 
ble to  suppose  that  it  is  the  result  of 
an  effort  after  uniformity.  As  "you" 
has  been  degraded  by  having  to  de- 
scend from  many  to  one — from  plu- 
ral to  singular,  an  avenging  instinct 
suggests  a  plural  termination  when 
more  than  one  is  meant.  And  which 
shall  that  be,  n  or  s?  which,  indeed, 
but  the  more  vigorous  and  substan- 
tial n?  And  then  as  if  not  satisfied 
with  the  result,  and  in  order  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  we  have  the 
added  s.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  predict  that  in  a  few  genera- 
tions "you'ns"  will  be  the  proper 
thing  to  say  on  the  proper  occasion. 
Our  language  has  performed  as  daring 
feats  as  that,  (witness  "  seraphims," 
"  cherubims",)  and  still  lives. 

As  further  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple take  the  following: 

It  is  well  known  that  since  the  iith 
century  and  even  before,  the  tendency 
was  to  adopt  the  weak  form  of  the 
verb  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  word  and 
to  carry  over  to  that  form  those  verbs 
which  belonged  to  the  strong  conju- 
gation. Thus  "help",  "hang", 
"shine"  have  developed  weak  preter- 
ites by  the  side  of  the  old  strong, 
while  "flee",  "creep",  "lose"  and 
scores  of  others  have  become  weak, 
with  no  strong  alternative  form.  But 
it  required  centuries  to  achieve  this 


result.  And  in  some  parts  of  England 
certain    verbs    never  did  succeed  in 
making   the   passage  from  strong  to 
weak.    Thus  "  dive  "  in  some  places 
is  still  "  dove".    But  strangest  of  all, 
when  the  tide  began  to  set  in  it  car- 
ried   many    people    too    far.  They 
seemed  to  hear  from  a  distance  that 
everything   was  doomed  to  become 
weak,  and  they  outheroded  Herod  in 
their  zeal  to  bring  about  the  change. 
Hence    "know"   gave   as   its  pret. 
"  knowed  "  ;  "see"  "seed";  "blow" 
"  blowed  ",  and  the  like.    Soon,  how- 
ever, a  reaction  set  in  and  words  which 
had  become  weak  were  forced  back 
into  the  strong  conjugation,  or  at  least 
into  what  seemed  to  be  such.  Thus 
"squeeze"  which  had  beyond  a  doubt 
become  "  squeezed  "  (weak)  was  made 
to  present  in  some  places  a  preterite 
conformed  to  the  old  pret.  sing  of  the 
strong  verb,  and  became   "  squoze  "  ; 
while  in  other  places  it  strove  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  the  old  pret.  pi., 
and  became  "  squez  ".    Nor  are  these 
dead  yet,  though  perhaps  moribund. 
In  the  contest  over  the  forms  of  the 
l  Reflexive    Pronoun  there  was  for  a 
|  long  time  great  difference  of  usage, 
i  Until  the  present  law  upon  this  sub- 
|  ject  prevailed  writers   and  speakers 
|  were  governed  by  no  settled  principle. 
While  the  first  and  second  personal 
pronouns  finally  attached  the  "self" 
|  to  the  genitive  case,  thus,  "myself", 
!  "yourselves",  &c,  and  the  third  per- 
!  son  joined  it  to  the  dative,  as,  "him- 
itself",  during  this    transition  period 
"  meself  "  (dative)  and  "  hisself  "  (gen- 
|  itive)  were    frequently    heard.  The 
'  former  has  nearly  expired,   but  the 
I  latter  as  well  as  it  compeer  "their- 
!  selves"  is  still  quite  lively;  and  the 
raism  detre  in  their  case  is  obvious. 
I      Again — but  no  more  now. 

W.  Royall 
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We  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Wake  Forest  Student  an  article 
on  Woman  Suffrage,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following  sentence  :  il  We 
do  not  wish  to  see  them  [the  girls]  go 
to  colleges  together  with  the  males, 
reciting  in  the  same  recitation  rooms, 
flirting  beneath  the  very  eyes  of  tl;e 
professors,  sometimes  perhaps  with 
the  very  professors  themselves." 

While  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  are  so  extreme  as  to  advocate 
woman  suffrage, — and  we  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  time  is  very  far 
distant  when  "  our  beautiful,  virtuous, 
high-minded  women  of  the  South  will 
be  found  at  the  ballot-box  voting  with 
the  lowest  the  land  affords," — still  this 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  question 
now  agitating  the  educational  world, 
i.  e.,  co-education  of  the  sexes.  The 
writer  of  the  article  alluded  to,  whom 
we  should  take  to  be  one  of  those 
"  prudent  mammas  "  rather  than  a  stu- 
dent of  Wake  Forest,  has  taken  the 
conservative  view  characteristic  of  the 
South.  Co-education  has  spread  rap- 
idly, and  is  adopted  by  very  many  of 
the  Northern  colleges,  and  is  almost 
universal  in  the  Old  World.  We  re- 
gret that  the  South,  the  land  of  chiv- 
alry, should  so  long  refuse  woman  the 
rights  she  can  justly  claim.  t 

In  the  Dark  Ages  woman  was  a 
mere  plaything,  or,  perhaps  oftener,  a 
beast  of  burden.  In  proportion  as 
civilization  has  advanced  and  Chris- 
tianity has  shed  its  ennobling  and  re- 
fining influence  upon  the  world,  has 


j  woman's  condition  been  elevated  ;  and 
religion  and  science,  proceeding  hand 
I  in  hand,  will  secure  to  her  that  justice 
I  which  has  so  long  been  denied  her. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  con- 
|  sider  co-education  as  it  exists  in  "  old- 
j  field  "  and  graded  schools.  It  is  im- 
practicable and  impossible  to  banish 
it  from  these  schools,  and  a  war  waged 
against  it  in  that  arena  would  be  but 
an  idle  waste  of  words.  The  contest 
is  for  the  higher  education  of  women  ; 
and,  in  many  respects,  collegiate  co- 
education is  attended  with  fewer  evils 
than  the  "  old-field  "  and  graded  school 
system. 

We  have  heard  several  of  the  most 
scholarly  men  of  the  South,  and  men 
with  experience  in  this  co-educational 
|  system  say  that,  as  regards  mental 
calibre,  woman  is  fully  the  equal  of 
man,  and  is  the  winner  in  almost  all 
scholastic  contests.  In  deciding  the 
question  of  her  inferiority  to  man,  we 
claim  that  she  has  a  right  to  equal 
educational  advantages  with  him. 
Now,  there  are  no  female  institutes 
which  have  the  high  standard  of  schol- 
arship necessary  to  test  her  powers. 
How,  then,  is  this  important  problem 
to  be  solved  ?  Simply  by  allowing 
females  admission  to  the  male  colleges. 

The  students  capable  of  entering 
such  colleges  as  Wake  Forest — and  it 
is  only  in  colleges  with  a  course  of 
study  equal  to  this  that  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  co-education — would  be  of 
sufficient  age  and  intelligence  not  to 
commit  the  follies  which  the  prudent 
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young  gentleman  foresaw  ;  for  we 
hope,  for.the  honor  of  our  sex,  that  he 
does  not  speak  from  any  sad  expe- 
rience. 

Moreover,  as  the  recitations  are  only 
of  an  hour's  length,  and  there  would 
of  course  be  separate  apartments  for 
study,  the  system  is  not  subject  to  se- 
rious objection  on  that  ground,  and  is 
attended  with  none  of  the  evils  of  the 
"  old-field"  plan.  In  the  Northern 
colleges  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
enter  the  recitation-room  at  different 
doors — the  ladies  going  together  and 
occupying  a  different  part  of  the 
room. 

We  insist  upon  the  admission  of  fe- 
males into  colleges  of  the  highest 
grade  as  a  simple  matter  of  justice, 
and  the  most  prudent  and  experienced 
now  perceive  the  great  benefit  to  the 
world  at  large  when  this  right  shall 
no  longer  be  withheld.  The  truly 
educated  woman  is  a  power  in  the 
land.  If  a  devoted,  intelligent  mother, 
who  appreciates  the  importance  of  an 
education,  desires  to  send  her  boy  to 
Wake  Forest,  what  inexhaustible  re- 
sources are  at  her  command  !  How- 
ever great  her  poverty,  hers  is  the 
motto,  "  Inveniam  viam  aut  faciam. 
You  may  look  for  that  boy  Sept.  1st. 

Moreover,  there  are  innumerable 
contingencies  in  which  women  have 
to  make  their  own  support  (the  much 
vilified  class  of  old  maids,  forjinstance), 
and  with  an  inferior  education  how 
shall  they  be  able  to  cope  with  men 
in  teaching — the  profession  most 
suited  to  their  natures?  How  many 
unhappy  marriages,  and  lives  spent  in 
misery  are  due  to  the  consciousness 
of  their  inability  to  earn  a  livelihood 


for  themselves  !  How  many  "jump 
at  the  first  chance  "  of  getting  some 
one — no  matter  whether  suited  to 
their  fancy  or  not — who  can  support 
them.  Give  us  a  chance  to  educate 
ourselves  so  that  we  can  be  self-sup- 
porting and  we  will  promise,  to  cease 
"  setting  our  caps  "  for  the  boys  and 
they  will  at  last  be  freed  from  the 
wiles  of  those  proverbially  "  scheming 
mammas." 

The  female  colleges  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the 
other  Southern  States  and  answer  to 
the.  demands  of  the  times,  for  the 
opinion  still  prevails  that  a  superficial 
education — a  sort  of  sham  polishing — 
is  quite  sufficient  for  girls;  but  the 
time  has  come  for  a  change  and  we 
must  march  boldly  forward,  adopting 
the  maxim,  "Esse  quam  vidcri  malo." 

The  refining  influnce  exerted  upon 
young  men  by  young  ladies  in  the 
class-room  is  said  to  be  of  great  value 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  students  them- 
selves recognize  this.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  learned  professors  as 
well  as  students  that  the  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  both  parties  in  the  matter 
of  scholarship  is  inestimable.  Al- 
though many  .protest  that  females  are 
not  mentally  the  equals  of  males,  their 
ambition  is  as  great  and  their  deter- 
mination not  to  be  vanquished  is 
evidenced  by  their  always  "  having 
the  last  word,"  while  their  stimulating 
eflecjt  upon  the  males  is  said  to  be 
very  great. 

Would  it  be  modest  to  hint  that  the 
prolonged  hostility  of  some  towards 
co-education  may  be  owing  to  the 
fear  of  being  excelled  and  robbed  of 
their  scholastic  honors  by  their  female 
competitors  ? 
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If  it  had  been  a  dream,  it  was  so  sweet  a  dream 
That  better  'twere  to  sleep,  and  evermore  to  seem 
To  bask  in  Love's  warm  sunshine,  than  to  wake 
And,  disenchanted,  know  and  feel  the  ache 
That  waking  in  the  dark,  cold  night  forever  brings 
To  him  who,  sleeping,  hears  what  sweet  Hope  sings. 

Oh,  sweet  was  her  song  that  my  ears  beguiled, 

Bright  was  the  picture  she  drew  ; 
I  listened,  I  looked,  and  Fancy  smiled, 

For  I  dreamed,  fair  Edith,  of  you. 

Sweet  was  her  song,  but  her  words  were  untrue, 

Though  easy  they  were  to  believe. 
Who  list  to  the  siren  their  folly  will  rue  ; — 

Hope,  too,  is  fair  but  to  deceive. 

Her  picture,  so  bright,  she  had  drawn  on  the  screen 
Which  the  gloom  of  my  future  concealed.;  . 

That  curtain,  now  lifted,  discloses  a  scene 
Which  her  pencil  had  never  revealed. 

'Tis  the  tone  of  your  voice  and  the  voice  of  your  eye 
That  cause  my  heart's  blossoms  to  wither  and  die  ; 
That  make  life  a  pain,  and  o'ercloud  each  star 
In  Hope's  constellation,  that  twinkled  afar. 

As  deep  as  th'  abysses  of  space, 
As  true  as  I  once  thought  your  face, 
As  warm  as  the  sunlight  above, — ■ 
Yet  pure  as  the  snow,  was  my  love. 

My  love  ! — alas,  mine  only!  when  I  told  you  all, 
And  dreamed  that  sweet  Love's  meshes  could  enthrall 
Your  heart,  my  doom  was  in  the  mocking  look  you  gave: 
"  Let  thy  love  die.    Go  shroud  it  for  its  grave." 

To  think  that  the  life  whose  flattering  smile 

Had  lured  me  on  and  on, 
That  your  violet  eyes,  too  soft  for  guile, 

Should  speak  and  sparkle  in  scorn  ! 
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Fool,  fool  that  I  was  to  be  blind  so  long, 

And  blindly  to  stay  in  your  train  ! 
You  have  hushed  Delusion's  melodious  song, 

Thank  God  !  you  have  broken  my  chain. 

For  now  all  is  over;  each  hope  now  is  flown  ; 
All,  all  that  was  sweet  in  life's  chalice  is  gone, 
Save  love,  which,  with  hope,  was  the  sweetest  of  all, 
Which,  when  hopeless,  is  poison  and  bitter  as  gall. 

Rise  up,  Reason,  set  me  free  ; 

Farewell,  Love,  ere  I  conquer  thee  ; 

Arm  thee,  Pride,  with  all  thy  might, 

Scorn  the  passion  and  its  blight. 
But,  Memory,  keep  a  leaf  or  faded  flower 
When  conquering  Time  shall  have  mastered  this  hour. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  HELP. 


With  the  July  number,  The  STUDENT 
has  reached  the  fifth  post  on  its  jour- 
ney. The  tired  horses  that  drew  it 
over  the  last  stage  have  been  taken 
out,  and  fresh  ones  harnessed  in.  Af- 
ter a  years'  connection  with  the  Maga- 
zine, we  are  much  attached  to  it,  and 
anxious  to  see  its  greater  success. 
And  while  we  are  confident  that  the 
new  corps  of  editors  will  do  all  they 
can  to  advance  it,  there  is  one  disa- 
greeable fact  which,  unless  removed, 
cannot  fail  to  clog  their  best  efforts, 
and  this  is  the  apathy  in  regard  to 
The  Student  which  prevails  among 
the  students,  alumni,  and  trustees  of 
the  college,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  end  of  each  year  discloses  a  greater 
deficit  in  the  funds  of  the  Magazine. 
The  students  seem  to  imagine  that 
by  electing  a  staff  of  editors  they  have 
freed  themselves  from  all  responsibi- 
lities, and  shouldered  them  upon  the 
editors.  Furthermore,  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers shows  that  only  about  one 
half  of  the  students  subscribe  to  the 
Magazine.  Now,  "  brethren,  these 
things  ought  not  so  to  be."  The 
STUDENT  is  your  Magazine,  and  each 
one  of  you  is  directly  responsible  to 
write  for  it,  to  subscribe  for  it  him- 
self and  to  induce  others  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  the 
editors  to  successfully  conduct  the 
Magazine  when  they  are  not  only  un- 
aided, but  have  to  contend  against 
the  utter  apathy  and  negative  oppo- 


sition of  one  half  the  students.  In 
order  to  place  the  Magazine  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  students,  the  sub- 
scription was  lowered  to  $1.25,  20 
cents  less  than  it  costs  to  print  it.  So 
that  the  Societies  have  been  paying 
each  member  who  subscribes  twenty 
cents  to  read  it — trusting  to  advertise- 
ments to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  publishers  say  they  cannot  print 
the  Magazine  for  any  less,  they  barely 
cover  expenses  now.  But  in  spite  of 
the  low  price,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  if  proper  interest  were 
manifested  The  Student  could  be 
made  to  pay  considerable  dividends. 
It  is  a  fact,  disgraceful  to  them,  that 
a  great  many  of  the  alumni  give  us 
no  support  even  by  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  as  for  the  trustees,  they 
have  practically  ignored  The  STU- 
DENT'S existence.  It  is  their  duty  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  college. 
Now  The  Student  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  of  the  college's  ad- 
vancement. The  advantages  of  col- 
lege Magazines  have  been  too  often 
repeated  to  require  rehearsal  here. 
They  have  become  so  apparent  to  all 
that  there  is  not  a  single  college  in 
America  that  is  not  represented  by 
its  Magazine — and  the  Magazine  does 
represent  the  college.  It  circulates 
far  and  wide,  and  strangers  always 
form  their  opinion  of  the  college  from 
the  Magazine.  It  is  a  fact  that  Wake 
Forest  College  is  now  known  and 
favorably  known  through  the  medium 
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of  The  STUDENT  where  five  years  ago 
it  was  never  heard  of.  We  could 
show  a  host  of  complimentary  opin- 
ions from  competent  judges  all  of 
which  rank  The  STUDENT  as  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  college  mag- 
azine in  America.  The  Student 
therefore  not  only  has  a  right  to  your 
support,  but  ought  to  excite  your 
pride.  And  now  that  Wake  Forest 
is  making  such  efforts  to  progress,  do 
not  neglect  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  of  its  developmen  ".  Un- 
less students,  alumni,  and  trustees 
can  reach  a  lively  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Magazine,  and  of  the 
duty  and  responsibility  which  rest 
upon  them  to  support  it  as  a  means 
of  advancing  the  work  of  the  college 
The  Student  must  go  down.  For 
it  would  be  folly  in  the  Societies  to 
pay  two  or  three  hundred  dollars'  a 
year  to  subscribers  for  the  privilege  of 
sending  them  The  STUDENT. 

R.  H.  W. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DEFEAT. 

Poor  Mr.  Cleveland  !  We  can't 
help  pitying  him  when  we  think  of 
what  an  ignominious  defeat  he  has 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  a  few  re- 
porters. The  "  man  of  iron  will  "  must 
acknowledge  that  once  in  his  life  he 
has  been  completely  baffled.  The 
man  whose  undaunted  resolution  bore 
him  from  the  mayor's  office  into  the 
gubernatorial  chair,  and  thence  into 
the  White  House;  who  met  and  re-, 
pulsed  every  attack  of  a  wild  mob  of 
office-seekers  ;  who  heard  with  quiet 
courage  the  threats  of  a  senate  en- 


raged by  his  refusal  to  submit  to  it 
his  private  letters — this  man  has  been 
compelled  to  surrender  to  a  brigade 
of  Paul  Pries  of  the  press.  In  this 
contest  all  his  will-power  availed  him 
nothing;  but  what  a  senate  could  not 
do,  a  few  reporters  have  triumphantly 
accomplished.  Every  body  saw  how 
earnestly  the  unfortunate  man  strove 
to  avoid  giving  any  publicity  to  his 
approaching  marriage,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
and  he  and  his  young  bride  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  harpies  of  the  press. 
The  ubiquitous  reporter  superin- 
tended the  making  of  the  wedding 
garments,  crowded  himself  between 
the  groom  and  bride  at  the  altar',  stole 
the  bill  of  fare  from  the  supper  table; 
and  when  the  wedded  couple  tried  to 
slip  out  of  the  back-door,  there  was 
the  inevitable  reporter.  He  pursued 
them  across  the  river,  climbed  upon 
their  carriage  and  peeped  through  the 
shutters,  and,  when  they  retired  to 
their  country  retreat,  the  brigade  of 
reporters  followed,  hid  in  the  bushes, 
and  leveled  their  artillery  of  telescopes 
upon  the  house.  Such  disgraceful 
proceedings  need  no  comment.  No 
body  could  blame  the  President  if  he 
had  ordered  out  the  army  to  drive  off 
his  tormentors,  and  then  gone  on  and 
enjoyed  his  honeymoon  in  quiet.  The 
editors  of  the  newspapers — for  the  re- 
porters were  merely  their  instru- 
ments— have  no  excuse  whatever  for 
thus  intruding  upon  a  man's  privacy. 
In  this  country,  the  man  who  should 
attempt  to  dog  a  groom's  footsteps, 
would  probably  be  shot  ;  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  United  States  does  not  render 
his  privacy  a  whit   less  sacred  than 
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any  private  individual.  The  people 
are  heartily  sick  of  the  abominable 
stuff  that  has  lately  occupied  two 
thirds  of  our  newspapers ;  and  it  is 
time  that  the  venders  of  it  were  taught 
a  lesson.  R.  H.  W. 


THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 


If  it  be  true  that  "  History  is  philo- 
sophy teaching  by  example,"  then 
surely  no  study  can  be  more  useful  to 
the  youth  seeking  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  than  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  nor  examples  more  in- 
spiring than  the  distinguished  men 
who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
foundation  of  our  fair  Republic.  And 
if  one's  native  land  is  to  be  the  theatre 
of  his  actions,  let  him  engage  in  any 
occupation  whatever,  the  history  of 
that  country  will  prove  alike  pleasing 
and  instructive.  Here  we  learn  the 
trials  and  sufferings  which  the  early 
settlers  had  to  encounter  in  order  to 
gain  an  abiding  place  in  this  country; 
and  what  the  Christian  had  to  endure 
in  order  to  secure  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  his  own 
conscience.  Here,  too,  we  are  able  to 
trace  and  to  study  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  law,  and  to  learn  and  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  wrongs  and  oppres- 
sions which  drove  our  forefathers  from 
their  mother-land  to  "  ceek  an  asylum 
in  the  wilderness." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  and 
many  other  inducements,  this  branch 
of  science  is  too  much  neglected 
among  us  or  if  studied  at  all,  we  fear 
too  superficially.  Therefore  it  is  grati- 


fying to  know  that  reading  circles 
which  are  creating  so  much  interest 
among  teachers,  have  recently  been 
formed  in  many  States.  And  we  are 
specially  delighted  to  see  that  the  one 
in  our  own  State  is  going  to  give  two 
of  the  handsomest  medals  ever  given 
in  educational  work  in  North  Carolina 
at  the  Teachers'  Assembly  for  the  en- 
couragement of  this  branch  of  science. 
One  is  given  for  "  best  examination  in 
North  Carolina  history  "  and  the  other 
for  "best  examination  in  general  his- 
tory." J.  S. 


The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  made  a  true  statement  on 
Commencement  Day  when  he  said 
that  the  students  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege were  her  best  agents  for  the  in- 
crease of  patronage.  In  the  first  place, 
they  know  the  College  on  the  inside, 
and  can  therefore  speak  of  its  advan- 
tages with  a  peculiar  kind  of  authority. 
They  know  also  the  boys,  at  least  a 
large  number  of  the  boys,  who  are 
wanted,  and  obviously  can  approach 
these  with  a  freedom  and  influence 
which  the  formal  agent  cannot  ac- 
quire. And,  besides,  there  are  some 
one  hundred  and  eighty  of  them,  each 
having  these  advantages  as  an  agent. 
What  may  not  be  expected  from  them, 
if  they  will  each  in  his  own  commu- 
nity take  the  small  trouble  to  present 
the  College  to  acquaintances  and  com- 
panions? The  College  is  to  be  better 
equipped  and  more  completely  manned 
better  prepared  to  help  the  boys 
of  North  Carolina  get  ready  for  the 
work  of  life.    They  must  come  here, 
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however,  or  it  cannot  reach  them.  In 
what  nobler  or  more  fitting  work  can 
a  student  engage  than  inducing  oth- 
ers to  embrace  the  opportunities  of 
education? 


SOCIETY. 


Society  is  as  ancient  as  the  world, 
for  in  the  very  beginning  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  highest  possible  au- 
thority that  it  was  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone.  Wherever  there  is  an 
aggregation  of  individuals  there  must 
be  social  intercourse.  Society  ordains 
customs  and  makes  laws  which  its 
members  must  obey.  The  punctilious 
observance  of  the  forms  of  social  eti- 
quette is  now  in  many  quarters  re- 
garded as  of  far  more  importance 
than  moral  principles  and  intellectual 
powers  ;  and  manners  are  held  to  be 
the  principal  elements  of  culture,  while 
intellectual  attainments  are  consid- 
ered subsidiary.  A  perfect  bow,  a 
striking  posture,  and  elegant  deport- 
ment are  the  noblest  achievements  in 
the  eyes  of  the  elite.  The  legitimate 
fruit  of  this  kind  of  society  is  the 
''dude."  The  society  man  of  the 
times  is  recognized  by  a  shining 
"plug,"  a  magnificent  "Prince  Al- 
bert," a  gorgeous  necktie,  glaring  jew- 
elry, and  a  walking-cane. 

Verily,  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'" 

That  which  is  regarded  as  the  upper 
class  of  society  is  a  complete  and  shal- 
low mockery  in  which  is  rarely  found 
humanity  or  high  intellect;  there  is 
no  place  for  the  man  of  worth  in  its 
selfish  economy.   "Self  is  its  god  and 


selfishness  and  hypocrisy  the  divini- 
ties which  minister  at  its  altars."  So- 
ciety based  upon  such  principles,  and 
governed  by  such  laws,  must  nece  sa- 
rily  be  corrupt.  It  suppresses  the 
higher  and  purer  sentiments.  Even 
love  and  marriage,  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  life,  are  subordinated  to 
the  same  inexorable  policy  which 
governs  the  waltz. 

The  history  of  every  day  shows 
how  disastrous  and  blighting  the  pres- 
ent system  of  society  is  upon  mind 
and  morals.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  scandals,  depravities,  and  crimi- 
nalities that  are  daily  chronicled? 
They  mean  that  the  weak  members  of 
society  are  too  frail  to  stand  its  iron 
exactions.  Julian  Hawthorne  de- 
plores the  fact  that  there  is  no  society 
par  excellence  in  America.  If  he  had 
studied  the  question  a  little  more 
closely  he  would  have  discovered  that 
there  is  such  a  society.  It  exists  from 
the  proudest  metropolis  to  the  hum- 
blest village  ;  it  is  regulated  somewhat 
as  here  described.  "Wealth  is  its  own 
great  essential.  Convenience  is  its 
constitution,  and  hypocrisy  its  com- 
mon-law." 

Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
standard  of  society  has  sunk  so  low 
as  to  be  irreparable,  or  that  all  society 
is  defective  and  hurtful.  On  the  other 
hand,  society  and  social  intercourse, 
when  of  a  proper  kind  and  not  carried 
to  excess,  become  a  very  important 
aid  to  human  enjoyment.  The  man 
who  has  no  society  of  any  kind  be- 
comes morbid  in  his  feelings  and  disa- 
greeably peculiar  in  his  opinions  ;  he 
becomes  conceited  also,  and  is  apt  to 
think  himself  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
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verse.  There  is  real  culture  and  re- 
finement to  be  gained  in  good  society, 
and  all  should  cultivate  social  rela- 
tions. In  good  society  a  person  gets 
the  roughness  of  his  nature  and  man- 
ners taken  off  and  acquires  a  degree 
of  self-confidence,  and  learns  some- 
thing of  gentility  and  politeness.  Of 
course,  social  pleasures  should  not  be 
pursued  to  excess,  it  would  be  better 
for  one  not  to  be  in  society  at  all  than 
to  become  so  infatuated  by  it  as  to  be 
really  unhappy  when  not  in  it. 


VALEDICTORY. 

After  this  stroke,  the  pen  falls  from 
our  hands,  and  a  new  staff  of  editors 
will  take  it  up  to  continue  the  work 
we  have  been  doing.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  work  has  been  unpleasant. 
There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about 
it  that  makes  it  delightful,  and  it  is 
with  a  deep  tinge  of  regret  that  we 
have  to  retire  from  it.  This,  however, 
we  can  do  cheerfully ;  for  we  know 
that  our  successors  are  fully  compe- 
tent and  willing  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  beloved  Magazine. 

The  Student,  from  the  first  has 
held  a  high  place  among  college  pa- 
pers;  it  has  been  improving  all  the 
while  and  is  now  not  surpassed  by  any. 
We  are  convinced,  too,  that  its  high 
reputation  has  been  founded  upon  its 
literary  merits.  The  retiring  editors 
do  not  claim  the  honor  of  its  excel- 


lency;  but  the  praise,  we  think,  be- 
longs rather  to  those  who,  from  time 
to  time  so  generously  contributed  to 
its  columns.  We  return  no  deep-felt 
thanks  to  the  college  students  for  their 
support  ;  for  they,  knowing  that  they 
have  only  done  their  duty,  not  only 
do  not  need  any  praise,  but  want  none. 

The  Wtake  Forest  Student  is 
the  property  of  the  students  of  Wake 
Forest  College.  Its  interests,  merits, 
and  progress  are  theirs,  and  it  will 
ever  be  interesting,  meritorious  and 
progressive  as  long  as  the  College  re- 
mains. 

Some  of  our  happiest  moments 
during  the  year  have  been  those  spent 
in  perusing  the  columns  of  our  ex- 
changes. Wre  have  not  taken  pains 
to  say  much  about  it,  but  all  of  our  ex- 
changes, for  one  quality  or  another, 
hold  a  high  position  in  our  estimation, 
and  we  are  loth  to  sever  our  connec- 
tion with  them.  As  to  their  defects, 
we  are  in  sympathy  with  them  ;  as  to 
their  successes  we  are  encouraged  by 
them. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  the 
present  staff  to  relax  its  hold  on  the 
quill  and  to  transfer  the  labors,  duties, 
and  pleasures  of  its  honorable  posi- 
tion to  other  hands.  To  the  friends 
of  our  magazine  we  return  many 
thanks  for  their  liberal  patronage  and 
generous  compliments  during  the  last 
year.  To  our  exchanges,  friends,  and 
the  students  of  the  college,  we  reluc- 
tantly say  farewell.  O.  F.  T. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Their  Irish  Raised.— Great  mobs 
of  Orangemen  have  immortalized 
themselves  at  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  by 
engaging  in  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
riots  that  ever  disgraced  that  benight- 
ed land.  Large  crowds  of  men,  urged 
on  and  assisted  by  women  and  factory 
girls,  grew  irresistible  in  their  attacks 
upon  the  Catholics.  Scenes  of  drunk- 
enness, incendiary  fires,  and  blood- 
shed, profanity,  debauchery,  and  ter- 
rible orgies  were  manifested  by  the 
meanest  and  lowest  scum  of  Ireland. 
Lead  and  steel  were  hardly  sufficient 
to  disperse  the  infuriated  mobs. 

These  troubles  are  the  results  of  an 
openly  proclaimed  opposition  to  home 
rule  for  Ireland.  Gladstone  and  Par- 
nell  were  both  burned  in  effigy  labelled 
"  Home  Rule."  The  difficulties  are 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment is  in  sympathy  with  the  rioters, 
and  it  will  not  be  anxious  to  punish 
them.  The  malcontents  are  thus  bold 
because  they  have  such  men  as 
Wolseley  and  more  of  high  authority 
at  their  backs.  The  British  aristoc- 
racy applauds  those  engaged  in  their 
rebellious  and  treasonable  opposition 
as  patriots.  The  real  source,  then,  of 
the  intensity  and  fierceness  of  these 
appalling  outbreaks  is  above  the  scum 
of  Ireland. 

The  People  Must  Say.  -Upon 
the  Home  Rule  bill,  which  has  excit- 
ed the  anxiety  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  British  Cabinet  has  been  defeated. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  announced  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  and  the  ques- 


tion will  be  decided  at  the  polls.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  by  Parliament 
elected  on  that  issue  would  doubtless 
be  more  satisfactory  than  it  would  have 
been  if  it  had  been  passed  by  the  pres- 
ent Parliament,  which  was  chosen  on 
other  issues.  In  short,  even  the  English 
feel  more  sensibly  the  justice  of  a  law 
which  is  decided  just  by  the  people. 
The  distracted  condition  of  political 
parties,  the  distorted  public  opinion, 
and  the  giddy  uncertainty  of  public 
sentiment,  make  it  particularly  desira- 
ble that  a  solid  foundation  should  be 
laid  by  popular  vote,  so  that  Home 
Rule,  when  once  established,  may 
have  that  permanence  which  is  least 
easily  shaken.  Such  an  important 
measure  so  bitterly  contested  and 
boldly  debated  should  be  secured  on 
the  strongest  footing. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  numer- 
ous battles  which  will  probably  grow 
out  of  this  bill,  however  it  may  be  de- 
cided at  the  coming  election  ;  for  it 
has  taken  too  deep  a  hold  on  the  peo- 
ple to  be  removed  at  one  stroke. 

Why  Expelled. — The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  France  has  decreed 
the  expulsion  of  the  princes  who  have 
so  long  hoped  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  the  republicans  in  that  country; 
and  this  action  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  move  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  representatives  of  the  royal  lines 
have  never  identified  themselves  with 
the  republic,  but  have  lived  as  princes 
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all  the  while.  Their  expulsion  is  not 
on  account  of  any  outbreaking  atroci- 
ties, but  the  frequent  addresses  and 
proclamations  made  by  them  have  so 


aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  their  fol- 
lowers that  they  have  become  a  con- 
stant source  of  annoyance  to  the  re- 
public. 


EDUCATIONAL 


— The  Davis  School  at  LaGrange 
enrolled  133  students  the  past  session. 

— Ten  of  the  most  advanced  courses 
at  Howard  had  but  one  man  in  each 
the  past  year. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Clement  is  the  new  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for 
Wake  county. 

— The  patronage  of  Bingham's 
School  was  not  so  large  the  last  ses- 
sion as  the  previous  one. 

— Of  the  291  students  enrolled  the 
past  session  at  Vassar  23  are  from  the 
South. 

— It  is  said  that  there  are  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the 
various  colleges. 

— At  Trinity  College,  this  State, 
every  boy  speaks,  so  they  have  to  de- 
vote a  whole  week  to  it.  We  beg  to 
be  excused. 

— Gov.  Scales  thinks  that  on  no  line 
has  North  Carolina  made  more  pro- 
gress in  the  last  few  years  than  in 
education. 

— There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
co-education  is  helpful  to  young  men, 
but  what  of  its  effect  upon  young  wo- 
men ?  Are  they^  not  in  danger  of 
losing  unconsciously  some  of  their 
sweet  womanliness? 


--Judge  Van  Wyck,  of  Brooklyn, 
in  his  address  at  the  University  of  N. 
C,  expressed  himself  as  unfavorable 
to  the  Blair  Bill,  and  his  sentiment 
was  received  with  applause. 

—  The  Academy  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.), 
has  ascertained  that  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  students  of  Latin  in  this 
country  use  the  ancient  pronunciation, 
and  46J  per  cent,  the  English. 

— Teachers  of  English  Literature 
will  find  "  Cassell's  National  Library  " 
an  inexpensive  series  of  the  classics 
of  the  language  for  use  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  text-books. 

— Hon.  John  Eaton  having  resigned 
the  Federal  Commissionership  of  Ed- 
ucation, Maj.  S.  M.  Finger,  of  North 
Carolina,  has  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  that  position. 

— The  Senior  class  of  Salem  Female 
Academy  this  year  was  the  largest 
that  has  ever  graduated  from  that  In- 
stitution, numbering  twenty-six  young 
ladies,  and  representing  six  different 
States.  Senator  Vance  delivered  the 
address  there. 

— Vine  Hill  Academy,  Scotland 
Neck,  E.  E.  Hilliard,  principal,  en- 
rolled 33  students  last  session.  Mr. 
Hilliard  is  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Huf- 
ham. 
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— Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  receives 
women  on  the  same  footing  as  men. 
At  their  last  the  Trustees  conferred 
upon  one  lady  the.  degree  of  Ph.  D  , 
cum  Iciudc. 

—The  commencement  of  Thomas- 
ville  Female  College  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  history  of  that  Institution, 
Dr.  T.  Hume,  of  the  State  University, 
preaching  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  H. 
W.  Battle,  of  Wadesboro,  delivering 
the  address. 

— Dr.  John  A.  Broadus  preached 
the  Commencement  sermon  for  How- 
ard College  and  Judson  Female  Insti- 
tute, at  Marion,  Ala.  Howard  is  the 
Baptist  college  of  that  State.  He 
says  of  Judson  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  female  institute  in 
the  Southern  States. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  Visiting 
committee  and  that  of  the  trustees 
show  that  the  University  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  are  going  to  elect  a  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  and  an  assistant  in 
Physics  and  Engineering  before  -the 
opening  of  the  fall  term. 

— The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D., 
was  conferred  by  the  University,  at 
its  last  commencement,  on  M.  V. 
Lanier,  Esq.,  of  Oxford,  N.  C.  ;  A.  M. 
Chapman,  Esq.  and  H.  W.  Ravenell, 
of  S.  C.  ;  Duncan  K.  McRae,  of  Wil- 
mington, N.C.  The  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  conferred  on  Rev.  J.  R. 
Brooks,  Wilson,  N.  C.  ;  Rev.  Luther 
McKinnon,  President  of  Davidson 
College,  N.  C.  ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Carroll,  of 
Asheville,  N.  C.  ;  and  Rev.  D.  A. 
Long,  President  of  Antioch  College, 
Ohio. 

3 


— C.  C.  Norwood,  A.  M.,  temporary 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  in  Davidson  College,  has 
been  permanently  elected  to  that  po- 
sition, and  Prof.  W.  S.  Currell,  Ph.  D., 
of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  has  been 
elected  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  The  Davidson 
commencement  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  successful  in  many  years. 
The  address  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
W.  M.  Robbins. 

— At  Trinity  College  commence- 
ment Dr.  J.  T.  Bagwell,  of  Winston, 
preached  the  Baccalaureate  sermon, 
Rev.  W.  F.  Tillett,  Prof,  of  System- 
atic Theology  in  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, delivered  the  annual  address.  It 
is  announced  that  Messrs.  J.  W.  Als- 
paugh,  J.  S.  Carr,  and  Jas.  A.  Gray, 
who  are  managing  the  college,  to- 
gether with  the  Trustees  who  were 
present  and  the  Alumni,  have  devised 
a  plan  which  will  infuse  new  life  into 
Trinity,  give  it  higher  rank,  and  in- 
crease its  patronage. 

— The  following  are  the  dates  of 
the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the 
State  Normal  schools,  summer  1886: 
Asheville,  July  6th,  three  weeks; 
Franklin,  July  5th,  to  31st.;  Boone, 
July  6th,  four  weeks;  Newton,  July 
31st,  four  weeks  ;  Winston,  July  6th,  to 
23rd. ;  Wilson,  June  21st,  three  weeks  ; 
Washington,  July  12th,  four  .weeks; 
Elizabeth  City,  July  14th,  three  weeks. 

— A  German  schoolmaster  named 
Hauberle,  living  in  Swabia  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  made  a  note 
of  the  punishments  he  inflicted  dur- 
ing fifty-two  years'  experience  as  a 
pedagogue.    In  actual  corporal  pun- 
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ishment  he  gave  911,527  strokes  with 
a  cane,  124,010  cuts  with  a  rattan, 
20,989  cuts  on  fingers  and  hands  with 
the  ruler,  136.715  strokes  with  his 
hand,  10,235  strokes  on  the  mouth, 
7,905  boxes  on  the  ear,  1,115.800 
punches  of  the  head,  and  22,763  ex- 
tras with  Bible,  catechism,  hymn  book, 
and  grammar.  In  addition,  he  made 
boys  kneel  on  peas  77,077  times,  and 
613  on  pieces  of  wood;  5,001  had  to 
wear  the  dunce-cap,  and  1,707  hold  up 
the  rattan.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  peculiarly  severe  in 
his  methods,  for  the  theory  then  pre- 
vailed that  the  only  way  to  teach  a 
boy  Latin  thoroughly  was  to  flog  it 
in. —  The  Examiner. 

— It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence 
that  the  1st  of  November,  1792,  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  met  in 
Chatham  county,  in  Pittsboro,  to  re- 


ceive proposals  for  the  location  of  the 
University.  Forty  years  later  the  „ 
Baptists  of  the  State  met  in  Chatham 
county  and  agreed  upon  the  location 
of  their  denominational  college.  Chat- 
ham county,  therefore,  while  neither 
of  these  institutions  is  located  in  its 
borders,  is  the  birth-place  of  both. — 
State  Chronicle. 

— One  of  the  great  seats  of  learning 
of  the  world  is  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity of  Japan  instituted  by  the  decree 
of  March  1,  and  resulting  from  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Engineering  Col- 
lege with  the  University  of  TokiD. 
It  consists  of  five  colleges, — law, 
medicine,  engineering,  literature,  and 
science.  Original  investigations  in 
such  arts  and  sciences  as  are  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  State  receive 
recognition. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


The  Editor  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans,  is  dan- 
gerously ill. 

Walt  Whitman,  encouraged  by 
the  form  with  which  his  work  is  be- 
coming regarded,  is  preparing  a  book 
of  prose  and  verse  for  the  press  enti- 
tled November  Boughs. 

A  series  of  articles  is  to  appear  in 
Harper  s  Monthly,  based  upon  some 
studies  of  Southern  character,  and 
views  of  Southern  scenery  made  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gilmer  while  on  a  trip 
through  the  South. 


Mr.  STOCKTON  is  dramatizing  his 
novel,  The  Late  Mrs.  Melt. 

Mr.  Chas.  Dickens,  Jr.,  imitated 
his  father  by  reading  selections  from, 
his  father's  novels,  but  did  not  meet 
with  much  success. 

Sketches  of  Yale  Life,  is  an  ad- 
I  mirable  picture  of  college  life  which 
I  will  be  interesting  to  students  not 
only  of  Yale,  but  of  other  colleges. 
The  sketches  were  taken  from  the 
college  magazines,  many  of  them  be- 
ing the  productions  of  men  who  have 
since  become  famous. 
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It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  now  in  Paris,  may  visit  the 
United  States  next  winter. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  paying 
a  brief  visit  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Whitridge,  of  New  York. 

King  ARTHUR,  the  pretty  serial  by 
Miss  Mulock,  which  came  out  in  Har- 
per s  Monthly,  has  been  published  in 
book-form  by  the  Harpers. 

Dr.  Holmes  went  to  Cambridge, 
England,  June  17th,  where  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  University. 

It  is  announced  that  Gen.  R.  B. 
Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  has  in  prep- 
aration for  the  press  a  volume  of  his 
own  poems. 

Miss  Cleveland  is  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines.  The  Long  Row 
is  the  title  of  a  novel  from  her  pen, 
soon  to  be  published  by  a  Detroit 
house. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  is  writing  a  se- 
ries of  timely  and  clear  articles  in 
The  Independent,  entitled  "  A  Plain 
Man's  Talk  on  the  Labor  Question." 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  on  a 
visit  to  this  country,  and  is  now  the 
guest  of  a  Philadelphia!-).  He  lectur- 
ed June  8th  before  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  on  "  Points  in  Foreign 
Education." 

THE  June  Century  has  another  story 
by  Mr.  T.  N.  Paige,  whose  "  Marse 
Chan  "  in  that  magazine  excited  such 
warm  admiration  for  the  simple  pa- 
thos underlying  the  perfect  negro 
dialect. 


Mr.  RUSKIN,  who  lately  rendered 
himself  a  little  ridiculous  by  his  crusty 
remarks  upon  some  eminent  authors, 
will  perhaps  redeem  his  reputation  by 
his  fine  eulogy  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

In  the  choice  of  books,  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  gives  some  wholesome  ad* 
vice  to  those  who  have  only  a  few 
hours  to  devote  to  reading.  Don't 
waste  these  precious  hours  on  every 
new  boo^k  which  you  see  puffed  by  the 
reviews,  but  give  them  to  the  old 
standard  works  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

Col.  Richard  Hoe,  the  head  of 
the  large  publishing  house  of  Hoe  & 
Co.,  died  in  Italy  June  8th.  It  is  to 
him  that  the  Herald  and  other  great 
dailies  are  indebted  for  the  improve- 
ments in  the  printing  press  by  means 
of  which  they  are  able  to  issue  such 
enormous  editions. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Godet's  Commentary  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  has  appeared,  and  the 
remaining  volumes  are  expected  in  a 
few  days.  The  translation  is  in  the 
competent  hands  of  President-elect, 
Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale. 

Mr.  RUSKIN,  in  commenting  upon 
a  legacy  of  ,£15,000,  bequeathed  by  a 
German  to  a  university  for  the  pur- 
pose of  verifying  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, says:  "When  I  see  a  girl  dance, 
I  thank  heaven  that  made  her  cheer- 
ful as  well  as  graceful,  and  envy  nei- 
ther the  science  nor  the  sentiment  of 
my  Darwinian  friend,  who  sees  in  her 
only  a  cross  between  a  Dodo  and  a 
Daddy-long-legs." 
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The  Light  of  Asia  and  the 
Light  of  the  World,  by  Prof.  S. 
H.  Kellogg,  not  only  completes  the 
refutation  of  the  Buddhistic  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  but  "  its 
scope,  character,  and  masterly  develop- 
ment "  make  it  a  "  first-class  contribu- 
tion to  the  refutation  of  agnostic 
skepticism." 

Leopold  Von  Ranke,  the  distin- 
guished German  historian*  died  at 
Berlin  May  23rd,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety.  He  was  the  author  ot  many 
important  historical  works,  the  best 
known  of  which  to  English  readers  is, 
perhaps,  his  history  of  the  Popes, 
which  was  reviewed  by  McCauley  in 
his  Edinburgh  Review. 

Manual  Training  the  Solution 
of  Social  and  Industrial  Prob- 
lems— By  Charles  H.  Horn. — The 
champion  of  the  industrial  schools,  is 
a  book,  which  despite  mere  exaggera- 
tions, is  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  public  men  and  general  readers. 
His  text  is:  ''Tools  are  the  highest 


text-books  ;  how  to  use  them  intelli- 
gently is  the  test  of  scholarship;  they 
represent  the  steps  of  human  progress  ; 
they  constitute  the  great  civilizing 
agency  of  the  world." 

POOR  Mr.  Tupper,  author  of  Pro- 
verbial PJiilosophy,  etc.,  seems  to  be 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  literary 
world.  He  ventured  lately  to  publish 
his  Autobiography,  in  which  he  re- 
marks that  the  best  of  his  unpublish- 
ed MSS.  is  a  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad ;  and  behold,  a  critic 
exclaims,  u  May  it  long  remain  unpub- 
lished !" 

Massacres  of  the  Mountains  is 
the  somewhat  blood-curdling  title  of 
a  history  of  the  Indian  wars  by  J.  P. 
Dunn.  Its  resemblance  to  the  dime 
novel,  however,  goes  no  further  than 
the  name,  and  it  is  an  interesting  and 
authentic  narrative  of  the  red  man  in 
America  which  must  become  popular 
now  that  the  Indian  question  has  be- 
come one  of  such  importance. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


Fermentation.— Why  does  dough, 
left  to  itself,  rise  and  become  sour? 
What  is  the  explanation  of  the  foam- 
ing  in  the  wine  cask?  of  the  putrefac-  I 
tion  of  blood  or  meat?  Why  does  a 
heap  of  straw  finally  become  manure? 
Before  the  experiments  of  Pasteur  one 
answer  was  given  by  the  scientific 
world,  an  answer  generally  associated  1 


with  the  name  of  Liebig.  "  The  fer- 
ments," said  Liebig,  "are  all  nitro- 
genous substances  in  a  state  of  altera- 
tion which  they  undergo  in  contact 
with  the  air."  The  oxygen  of  the  air 
was  supposed  to-be  the  first  cause  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  molecules  of 
the  ferment.  The  ferment,  acting  by 
its  mere  presence,  gradually  commu- 
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nicated  its  own  molecular  motions 
particle  by  particle  to  the  fermentable 
matter  in  which  it  had  been  placed, 
and  which  in  consequence  was  re- 
solved into  new  products.  The  theory 
of  slow  combustion  supposed  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  seized  directly  upon 
the  elements  of  combustible  substan- 
ces and  transformed  them  into  car- 
bonic acid  water,  and  ash.  This, 
theory  that  oxygen  is  the  active  agent 
in  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and 
slow  combustion  can  no  longer  be  re- 
cognized as  accounting  for  these  mys- 
terious phenomena.  Pasteur  has  de- 
monstrated that  the  active  agent  in 
these  processes  is  a  microscopic  or- 
ganism which,  by  feeding  on  the  fer- 
mentable substances,  breaks  up  their 
molecules  and  produces  new  substan- 
ces. So  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  organisms,  fermentation  is  a  pro- 
cess of  nutrition.    Some  of  the  fer- 


ments fail  to  act  in  the  presence  of 
air.  The  more  free  oxygen  the  yeast 
ferment  consumes  the  less  is  its  power 
as  a  ferment.  The  new  secondary 
substances  spoken  of  above  only  rep- 
resent the  first  step  in  the  return  of 
the  fermentable  or  putrefying  matter 
to  the  atmosphere  and  earth.  Many 
of  them  are  still  complex.  What  is 
the  agent,  then,  of  destruction  in  the 
case  of  these  secondary  products? 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  slow  com- 
bustion which  depends  largely,  if  not 
exclusively,  upon  a  different  class  of 
microscopic  organisms.  These  organ- 
isms are  believed  to  belong  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  When  they  find 
their  appropriate  food,  they  multiply 
rapidly,  one  dividing  into  two,  those 
two  into  four,  etc.  They  cease  to 
multiply  when  their  food  is  all  con- 
sumed, and  at  the  same  time  fermen- 
tation ceases. 


IN  AND  ABOUT 


Farewell. 

Only  "now  some  few  remaining, 
who  remind  us  of  the  past." 

Some  three  or  four  hundred  new 
books  will  be  added  to  the  library  by 
September  i. 

The  repairs  of  the  Old  Building 
have  already  been  begun. 

The  Prize  Essay  in  the  Philoma- 
thesian  Society  was  written  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Stewart,  of  Mocksville. 

An  ice  cream  supper  was  given  last 
week  by  the  young  men  in  honor  of 
the  visiting  young  ladies 


THE  COLLEGE. 


Mrs.  Allen,  who  has  been  sick  for 
some  three  months,  is  now  improving. 
We  rejoice  most  heartily  with  the 
family,  as  do  all  who  know  her. 

Mr.  Moses  Allen,  of  the  Falls, 
father  of  W.  O.  Allen  and  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Purefoy,  died  June  25th  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  here  the  day  following. 

THERE  was  no  special  train  from 
Raleigh  on  the  afternoon  of  Com- 
mencement Day,  and  the  crowd  was 
somewhat  smaller  in  the  evening  on 
that  account. 
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REV.  W.  S.  ROYALL  occupied  Mr. 
Vann's  pulpit  on  the  evening  of 
June  13. 

In  the  State  Chronicle 's  four  column 
notice  of  Wake  Forest  College,  two 
columns  are  devoted  to  an  historical 
survey. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  elected 
Hon.  C.  M.  Cooke  President  of  the 
Board,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  E.  Skinner  having 
declined  reelection. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Simmons  will  spend 
several  weeks  in  Monroe,  N.  C,  and 
Camden,  S.  C,  after  which  he  will 
probably  take  a  trip  to  New  York. 

THE  Trustees  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  Dr.  Simmons  is  chair- 
man, to  have  lightning  rods  put  on 
Memorial  Building. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Royall,  with  his  wife, 
will  seek  recreation  at  Black  Moun- 
tain and  other  points  in  Western 
North  Carolina.- 

The  income  of  the  College  during 
the  past  session  was  about  $15,000, 
and  the  Bursar  reported  a  balance 
above  expenses. 

FULL  and  independent  reports  of 
Commencement  appeared  in  the  News 
and  Observer,  State  Chronicle  and  Bib- 
lical Recorder,  of  Raleigh,  and  in  the 
Winston  Sentinel,  Richmond  Dispatch, 
and  Eastern  Reflector. 

THE  following  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees:  LL.  D.  upon  Prof.  E.  H.  Mur- 
fee,  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. D.  D.  upon  Rev.  R.  H. 
Marsh,  of  Oxford,  and  Rev.  H.  M. 
Tupper,  President  of  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh. 


We  look  for  three  additions  to  the 
Faculty  by  Sept.  1  :  a  Professor  to 
take  charge  of  the  sub-collegiate  clas- 
ses, a  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  a 
full  Professor  of  Latin. 

The  new  passenger  depot  at  Wake 
Forest,  though  not  finished,  was  quite 
a  convenience  during  Commencement. 
It  received  its  first  coat  of  paint', 
June  8. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Poteat,  who  consented 
to  take  temporarily  some  of  the  Latin 
classes,  has  notified  President  Taylor 
that  he  will  not  apply  for  the  chair  of 
Latin  to  be  filled  by  the  Trustees  this 
summer. 

"  Dr.  BOARDMAN,  I  am  sorry  you 
cannot  stay  over  with  us  Thursday 
night  to  see  our  North  Carolina  girls." 
"  I  have  already  seen  enough,"  he  re- 
plied, "  to  convince  me  that  you  have 
here  a  'race'  of  beautiful  women, — I 
migh  almost  say  a  'species'." 

AMONG  the  prominent  gentlemen 
who  were  present  at  Commencement 
we  recall  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Scales,  Chief  Justice  Smith,  Attorney- 
General  Davidson,  Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney, 
Jr.,  A.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  Capt.  Page,  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Upchurch,  of  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Marion  Purefoy  informs  us 
that  he  is  prepared  to  furnish  refresh- 
ments, such  as  ice-cream,  cake,  etc., 
during  the  summer  months.  No  doubt 
that  he  will  be  patronized  very  fre- 
quently. 

SHORT  addresses  were  made  at 
Sunday-school  June  6th,  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Bostick,  W.  S.  Royall, 
and  W.  B.  Morton.  Mr.  Bostick  also 
addressed  the  missionary  concert  on 
the  evening  of  that  day. 
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President  Taylor  will  spend  the 
first  part  of  the  vacation  in  attendirg 
the  commencement  exercises  of  some 
institutions  north  of  us,  and  the  latter 
part  of  it  in  looking  up  the  North 
Carolina  boys  'who  ought  to  be  in 
Wake  Forest  College. 

ONE  lady  who  attended  our  exer- 
cises was  very  much  troubled  at  first 
about  finding  her  son.  We  would  like 
to  add  though  that  she  found  him  at 
last,  which  is  saying  more  for  her  than 
could  be  said  of  many  others  whom 
we  might  mention — ourself,  for  in- 
stance. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  part : 

And  so,  sweet  friends  adieu. 
Fond  mern'ry  still,  around  us  clings, 

Which  holds  our  all  of  you. 
Blest  memory!  'Tis  all  we  have  to  claim 

From  out  the  buried  past, — 
The  first,  the  last,  the  only  link, 

The  hours  of  friendship  cast. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  residents  of  the 
Hill  are  anticipating  trips  abroad  —as 
soon  as  they  get  good  awake.  Some 
will  go  to  the  seashore,  others  to  the 
snow-capped  regions,  while  others  still 
will  search  for  the  orange-scented 
groves. 

On  the  evening  of  May  30th,  Rev. 
E.  P.  Ellington  was  ordained  here. 
Dr.  Royall  preached  the  sermon,  Rev. 
Mr.  Vann  led  the  ordaining  prayer, 
Rev.  Mr.  Poteat  delivered  the  charge, 
and  President  Taylor  spoke  the  wel- 
come. 

THE  STUDENT  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Watson,  of  Chatham, 
the  essay  that  secured  the  prize  being 
u  No  Royal  Road-  to  Knowledge" 
published  in  the  issue  for  May.  The 
committee  were  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Nel- 
son, and  Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  of  Raleigh. 


ABOUT  three  hours  after  receiving 
his  diploma  from  President  Taylor, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Ellington  received  his  bride 
from  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann.*  The  cere- 
mony occurred  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Rayborn,  mother  of  the  bride,  Miss 
Mary.    We  wish  them  all  joy. 

Professors  Th.  Hume,  D.  D.,  and 
Walter  D.  Foy  of  the  University 
were  the  committee  to  whom  were 
submitted  the  essays  competing  for 
the  medal  in  the  Euzelian  Society. 
They  awarded  the  medal  to  Mr.  R. 
H.  Whitehead,  of  Salisbury.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  essay  was  "  The  Death  of 
Nations." 

The  Trustees  asked  President  Tay- 
lor and  Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat  of  the  Col- 
lege and  Messrs.  Greene  of  Moravian 
Falls,  Hilliard  of  Scotland  Neck, 
Spainhour  of  Globe,  Quakenbush  of 
Laurinburg,  and  President  Boone  of 
Judson  College,  to  serve  as  a  commit- 
tee to  suggest  means  for  bringing 
Wake  Forest  College  and  the  acade- 
mies of  the  State  into  closer  and  more 
definite  relations. 

Alumni  Banquet. — At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  address  on  Tuesday 
night  the  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association  announced  that  a  Ban- 
quet was  in  waiting  in  the  Reading 
Room,  and  extended  invitations  to 
members  of  the  Association,  old  stu- 
dents, Board  of  Trustees,  Faculty, 
specially  invited  guests,  the  gradua- 
ting class,  and  representatives  of  the 
press.  Assembled  in  the  Reading 
Room,  Dr.  W.  E.  Hatcher  led  in 
prayer  and  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  delivered 
an  address  of  welcome.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  repast,  after  which  the  fol- 
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lowing  toasts  were  responded  to : 
National  Aid  to  Education,  by  C.  M. 
Cooke,  and  W.  C.  Durham,  both  favor- 
ing it  ;  Educational  Prospects  of 
North  Carolina,  by  J  C.  Scarborough  ; 
Our  College  and  the  New  South,  by 
W.  N.  Jones  and  W.  E.  Daniel; 
Alumni  from  1835  to  i860,  by  John 
Mitchell;  Banqueting,  by  J.  B.  Pow- 
ers. Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hufham  was  called 
out  and  said  that  the  Trustees  would 
elect  a  specialist  in  Chemistry  by 
Sept.  I,  and  that  the  Alumni  would 
do  a  handsome  thing  if  they  would 
raise  $3,000  for  apparatus  by  that  time. 
Subscriptions  were  taken  amounting 
to  $505.  Whereupon  the  Association 
adjourned  to  convene  for  business  at 
4  p.  m.,  Wednesday.  The  occasion 
was  a  pleasant  and  inspiring  one, 
thanks  to  the  committee,  Messrs.  W. 
C.  Brewer,  W.  C.  Powell,  and  J.  C. 
Caddell.  # 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
Alumni  reelected  the  officers  of  last 
year,  viz.,  Rev.  C.  Durham,  President, 
Rev.  W.  L.  Wright,  Vice-President, 
Prof.  W.  G.  Simmons,  Treasurer,  and 
Dr.  J.  B.  Powers,  Secretary.  The  roll 
of  members  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee was  amended,  received,  and 
ordered  printed.    The  committee  on 


Banquet  for  next  year,  P.  W.  Johnson, 
Willie  Wingate,  and  S.  W.  Brewer. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Mills  was  elected  orator  for 
next  commencement  and  Hon.  J.  C. 
Scarborough  alternate.  A  committee 
w,as  appointed  to  solicit  funds  for  the 
appliances  and  apparatus  for  the 
chemical  laboratory. 

ALMOST  every  one  around  here 
seems  to  be  on  a  sleeping  frolic.  So 
quiet  is  everything,  that  a  visitor 
would  pronounce  it  "  the  deserted  vil- 
lage." The  old  college  buildings  stand 
as  if  sorrowful  at  this  sadly-pleasing 
repose.  The  old  oaks  spread  out  their 
leafy  luxuriance  in  sweet  relief  to  the 
breezes.  At  night  naught  is  heard 
save  the  bay  of  the  faithful  dogs  or 
the  song  of  nocturnal  warblers.  Verily 
it  is  sweet  to  be  thus  freed  from  care 
sometimes. 

Summary  of  Wake  Forest  Weather  Report 
for  May,  1886. 


Total  Rainfall   3. 87  inches 

Total  movement  of  air   3075.  miles 

Mean  temperature  68° 

Mean  barometer   .30.063  inches 

Highest  barometer.   30.404  " 

Lowest  barometer  29.705  " 

Highest  temperature  91.0° 

Lowest  temperature  45-2° 


W.  J.  Simmons. 
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COMMENCEMENT, 


I  think  every  one  throughout  life 
has  some  object  in  view,  some  goal  Jto 
which  he  is  gradually  tending.  That 
of  the  school-boy  is  commencement 
and  vacation.  It  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  facts 
of  our  last  closing  exercises. 

MONDAY  NIGHT, 
ten  young  men,  Messrs.  T.  C.  Thomp- 
son, Apex,  N.  C;  VV.  J.  Sholar,  Raleigh; 
E.  J.  Justice,  Rutherfordton  ;  D.  O. 
McCullers,  Clayton  ;  E.  H.  Farriss, 
Raleigh;  J.  W.  Lynch,  Leaksville; 
Claude  Kitchin,  Scotland  Neck  ;  G. 
T.  Watkins,  Oak.  Hill;  W.  C.  Dowd, 
Charlotte,  and  D.  A.  Davis,  Boone- 
ville,  approached  the  rostrum  with 
fluttering  hearts  to  declaim  for  the 
declaimer's  medal.  All  did  well  :  but, 
alas  for  the  other  nine,  Mr.  Davis 
took  the  prize,  the  judges  being  Hon. 
H.  R.  Scott,  Rev.  R.  H.  Marsh,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Mitchell. 

The  Alumni  Address  was  delivered 
TUESDAY  EVENING  AT  8  :  30 
by  Hon.  H.  R.  Scott,  of  Rockingham. 
He  was  introduced  by  Rev.  C.  Dur- 
ham, President  of  the  Association. 
His  subject  was,  "  What  a  College  may 
reasonably  expect  from  her  Alumni." 

He  spoke  of  the  great  moulding 
and  fashioning  power  of  the  Professor  ; 
of  the  responsibilities  arising  out  of 
the  advantages  offered  the  alumnus  ; 
of  his  duty  to  fight  on  the  side  of 
Truth.  This,  said  he,  is  an  age  of 
utility,  an  age  of  fact  and  not  of  ro- 
mance, when  abstract  thinking  and 
abstract  principles  are  no  longer  em- 
4 


bellishments.  The  college  has  the 
right  to  expect  from  her  sons  great  re- 
sults from  the  teaching  of  true  prin- 
ciples which  she  affords.  Whatever 
maybe  his  calling,  his  Alma  Mater 
demands  of  him  to  pursue  it  with  un- 
flinching industry  and  profound  learn- 
ing. When  rivalries  arise,  as  often 
they  do  between  different  colleges,  it 
is  enjoined  upon  him  to  "  rally  'round 
the  banner."  The  college  is  entitled 
to  the  unaffected  sympathy  and  aid  of 
her  alumni,  and  always  watches  their 
career  with  interest. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING, 
Rev.  Wm.  E.  Hatcher,  D.  D.,  of  Rich- 
mond, was  introduced  by  President 
Taylor  to  deliver  the  Literary  Ad- 
dress, of  which  the  Recorder  gives  the 
following  account  : 

In  introducing  his  subject  he  quoted 
Charles  Kingsley's  saying  that  the  clash 
of  systems,  creeds,  &c,  had  brought 
about  that  which  was  healthful,  &c. 
Alluded  to  great  America — many 
people  bragged  on  living  in  America 
when  the  truth  is,  many  live  here  be- 
cause they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
live  anywhere  else.  There  is  peril  for 
the  young  man  who  to-day  plunges 
into  the  vortex  of  society. 

What  is  it  that  will  to-day  lift  a  man 
up  and  mark  him  a  man  for  the  times? 
Not  the  church  to  which  he  belongs, 
not  education,  &c.  What  is  the  charm 
that  will  cause  him  to  stand  invisible? 
I  answer — "  right  beliefs."  I  therefore 
speak  to  you  here  on  "  Good  Convic- 
tions."   What  is  conviction?    Not  a 
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prejudice.  A  prejudice  is  born  of  ig- 
norance and  rests  on  nothing.  Then 
what  is  conviction?  Not  a  senti- 
ment— a  whimsical  child  of  the  emo- 
tions. Then  what  is  a  conviction  ?  It 
is  not  an  opinion.  That  settles  noth- 
ing". Then  what  is  conviction  ?  I 
think  that  a  conviction  is  a  deliberate 
conclusion  based  on  truth  and  so 
wrought  into  us  as  to  become  a  part 
of  our  being.  I  speak  to-dayof  good 
convictions.  A  good  conviction  is  the 
outcome  of  a  marriage  between  the 
human  mind  and  the  truth  of  heaven. 
Let  the  bridegroom  represent  the 
mind  and  truth  the  bride — no  bride  is 
more  coy  or  harder  to  win.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  wed,  hence  they  are 
one,  and  what  God  doth  join  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder.  Cleveland 
has  showed  his  nobility  in  his  mar- 
riage, and  yet  when  the  mind  is  wed 
to  truth,  heaven's  orchestra  plays  the 
wedding  march,  and  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulations are  flashed  down  the 
heights. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  go  back  this 
morning  and  reflect  that  the  human 
mind  was  made  for  faith.  For  the  hu- 
man mind  faith  is  natural — the  high- 
est of  our  gifts,  the  brightest,  but 
most  delicate.  Away  back  yonder  the 
powers  of  darkness  made  the  hardest 
attacks  upon  the  citadel  of  faith.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  worst  phillippic  against 
the  French  people  was  uttered  when  it 
was  said  that  they  were  a  people  with- 
out belief.  I  had  rather  believe  that 
which  is  wrong  than  not  to  believe  any- 
thing. Not  that  error  is  as  good  as 
truth,  but  there  is  an  unnaturalness 
and  abhorrence  in  unbelief.  There  are 
men  who,  when  you  ask  them  about 


anything,  say  they  do  not  know:  Ask 
them  of  the  existence  of  God — they 
do  not  know.^  I  can  respect  an  honest 
doubt ;  but  I  do  think  that  the  sick- 
liest thing  is  a  self-complacent,  cap- 
tious doubt.  Did  it  ever  mount  a  ram- 
part, scale  a  height,  achieve  a  victory  ? 
Never.  Talk  of  making  a  mark!  I 
believe  that  the  only  mark  made  on 
the  world  is  that  burnt  into  it  by  men 
of  earnest  convictions. 

I  am  not  here,  young  gentlemen,  to 
formulate  a  creed  for  you  ;  but  I  say 
to  the  young  men  of  Wake  Forest 
that  if  they  will  go  to  the  Book  of 
Books  they  will  have  convictions.  But 
what  are  they  worth?  One  thing, 
young  men,  they  are  our  safeguard. 
Our  opinions  may  wither — but  a  clear 
cut  conviction  will  keep  a  young  man 
from  falling  and  in  the  right  track.  I 
stood  on  one  of  the  heights  of  Rich- 
mond one  morning  as  the  James  pass- 
ed in  its  flood  like  a  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. But  in  the  midst  of  the  mad 
waters  I  saw  an  island  and  on  the 
island  a  willow,  its  only  tenant.  The 
water  rushed  among  its  branches:  de- 
bris rushed  over  it ;  it  bowed  and  al- 
lowed it  to  pass  and  came  up  smiling. 
Afterwards  I  saw  the  same  tree.  It 
had  stood  the  storm.  Its  roots  were 
fastened  in  the  rocks.  So  if  you  cling 
to  life  with  a  firm  conviction,  you  will 
be  safe  amidst  its  storms.  The  dikes 
of  Holland  whisper  safety  to  the  peo- 
ple, beauty  to  the  land,  and  plenty  to 
the  heart.  If  we  will  properly  grasp 
the  truth,  nothing  can  overthrow  us. 
Nothing  is  between  you  and  destruc- 
tion except  the  real  religious  convic- 
tion taught  you. 

When  I  remember  the  corruption  in 
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politics,  in  the  exchange,  &c,  when  I 
remember  that  capital  has  its  foot  on 
the  neck  of  labor  and  .labor  strikes 
down  the  man  who  will  not  give  him 
higher  wages,  I  think  that  Sir  Horace 
Walpole  was  not  so  far  wrong  when 
he  said  that  every  man  has  his  price. 
But,  young  gentlemen,  I  believe  he  was 
wrong.  There  are  some  exceptions. 
There  is  not  gold  enough  to  bribe  an 
honest  man. 

And  I  believe  that  men  never  grow 
except  under  the  inspiration  of  con- 
victions. Prejudice  permits  no  growth. 
I  shall  always  remember  with  grati- 
tude old  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  shall 
remember  his  Republic  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  character — John  Milton — 
it  developed.  He  was  a  man  who  be- 
lieved— a  man  of  conviction  that  re- 
ligious freedom  and  separation  of 
church  and  State  was  right,  and  he 
locked  up  his  heart  against  any  temp- 
tation to  the  contrary.  He  produced 
two  of  the  greatest  epics.  The  muse 
that  had  left  him  returned.  Men  of 
conviction  never  get  old. 

And  then  I  believe  the  question  of 
human  happiness  is  wrapped  up  in 
this  question  of  conviction.  There  is 
rest ;  there  is  strength  for  a  man,  if 
he  will  take  it.  [Dr.  Hatcher  here 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Dr.  A.  B. 
Brown,  as  illustrating  this  truth.  He 
found  his  happiness  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  believer.] 

Convictions  must  stand  the  test. 
The  highest  meed  of  praise  is  to  the 
man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. They  are  to  be  -the  battle- 
axes  of  life.  Erasmus  was  superior 
to  Luther  in  all  things  except  one. 
But  he  had  not  the  courage  of  his 


convictions.  Erasmus  now  has  a  para- 
graph in  an  encyclopedia,  while  the 
world  is  full  of  literature  about  Lu- 
ther. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  look  upon  these 
fresh  morning  faces  here  to-day.  They 
are  a  bright  body  of  young  North 
Carolinians  who  have  come  here  to 
Wake  Forest.  Young  gentlemen,  there 
are  few  things  that  last.  These  hon- 
ors and  glories  soon  pass  away.  Even 
your  learning,  your  reputation,  will 
finally  crumble ;  but  a  real  faith  in 
your  heart  will  answer  the  only  ques- 
tion :  "  What  did  you  believe !  and 
did  you  stand  by  your  convictions?" 
PRESENTATION  OF  MEDALS. 

The  Latin  Medal,  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Carlyle,  of  Robeson  Co.;  the 
Greek,  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Matthews,  of 
Gates  Co.  ;  the  French  to  Mr.  J.  L. 
White,  of  Winston  ;  and  a  German 
dictionary  (provided  by  a  gentleman) 
to  Mr.  C.  E.  Brewer,  of  Wake  Forest, 
were  presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Whit- 
field, of  Goldsboro.  The  Declamation 
Medal,  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Davis, 
of  Booneville,  was  presented  by  Col. 
L.  L.  Polk,  of  Winston.  For  the  best 
article  in  Wake  FOREST  STUDENT, 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Watson,  of 
Wake  Forest,  was  presented  by  Prof. 
Chas.  H.  Martin. 

Phi.  Improvement  Medal  in  oratory, 
awarded  to  R.  B.  Lineberry,  of  Chat- 
ham Co.;  Best  Essay,  to  Jacob  Stew- 
art, of  Mocksville,  presented  by  Rev. 
Geo.  Baker,  of  Elizabeth  City. 

Eu.    Improvement  Medal  in  Ora-  * 
tory,  to    J.  J.    Farriss,    of  Raleigh  ; 
Best  Essay,  to  R.  H.  Whitehead,  of 
Salisbury,  presented  by  Dr.  Wm.  E. 
Hatcher,  of  Richmond,  Va. 
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We  again  draw  upon  the  Recorder  s 
excellent  report  : 

WEDNESDAY  NIGHT. 

Dr.  Geo.  Dana  Boardman  had  been 
selected  by  the  graduating  class  to 
preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon,  and 
a  large  crowd  was  present  to  hear  him. 

Rev.  Baylus  Cade,  of  Louisburg,  led 
in  prayer,  and  the  hymn  "  Come,  thou 
Fount  of  every  blessing,"  was  sung, 
Rev.  R.  T.  Vann  leading. 

Dr.  Hufham  read  Matthew  7th  chap- 
ter. 

Rev.  Wm.  E.  Hatcher,  D.  D.,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  led  in  prayer.  "Am 
I  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross?"  was  sung. 

Dr.  Boardman  read  1  Cor.  3  :  1  — 15. 
He  directed  attention  to  these  points: 

1.  The  one  foundation. 

2.  The  many  superstructures. 

3.  The  coming  ordeal. 

The  one  foundation — Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  the  foundation-stone  spoken  of 
by  the  apostle  Peter.  No  other  foun- 
dation is  possible.  And  this  founda- 
tion the  apostle  Paul  had  laid  in  Cor- 
inth, by  pointing  it  out. 

The  many  superstructures.  Let  me 
apply  this  to  creed  architecture.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  common  foundation  of 
the  church.  Take  the  church  at 
Corinth,  and  hear  of  some  of  the  par- 
ties mentioned.  Some  said  I  am  of 
Apollos — some  I  am  of  Paul — others 
I  am  of  Cephas,  and  still  others,  prob- 
ably more  supercillious,  said  I  am  of 
Christ.  To-day  we  have  these  parties. 

Let  me  now  apply  this  to  character- 
builders.  [The  preacher  here  con- 
trasted the  virtues  with  the  vices.] 
Every  human  character  is  mixed.  At 
least  almost  every  human  character 


has  in  it  a  blending  of  silver,  gold, 
hay,  &c. 

Man's  work  may  abide.  Our  works 
will  be  the  standard  of  the  judgment. 
This  is  precisely  why  the  judgment 
will  be  just — a  ttribution.  You  shall 
reap  precisely  what  you  sow.  A  man 
will  take  his  Christian  character  along 
with  him — his  Christian  character 
here  will  brighten  into  the  heavenly 
attributes.  Man's  works  may  b  e 
burned,  and  he  saved  as  by  fire. 

Every  one  of  you,  young  gentlemen, 
is  his  own  architect.  Life  is  a  cease- 
less edification.  The  coral  builds  in- 
voluntarily. We  have  choice  of  our 
materials.  We  may  build  of  that 
which  may  be  incombustible  or  of 
that  which  may  be  opposite.  The 
one  will  bring  us  happiness,  the  other 
will  not.  The  day  of  fire  will  develop 
on  what  foundation  you  are  building. 
Take  care  how  you  build  on  the  one 
foundation.  So  shall  you  come  from 
the  judgment  crucible  as  the  three 
men  came  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  fur- 
nace. Our  to-days  and  yesterdays  are 
the  blocks  with  which  we  build.  God 
grant  us  that  grace  so  to  build  that 
each  of  us  may  become  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  God. 

After  the  close  of  the  sermon,  "  My 
Hope  is  built  on  nothing  less,"  was 
sung.  Benediction  by  Dr.  Boardman, 
THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Exercises  were  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Boardman,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  people  began  to  throng  the 
hall  so  that  it  was  some  time  after 
prayer  before  the  speakers  could  com- 
mence. 
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First  speaker,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Brewer, 
of  Wake  Forest,  who  delivered  the 
salutatory  address.  This  honor  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  valedicto- 
rian. The  effort  was  a  capital  one  of 
the  kind. 

Second  speaker,  Mr.  Jacob  Stewart, 
of  Mocksville,  N.  C.  Subject,  "A 
Rising  Cloud."  A  speech  on  the  evils 
of  socialism,  urging  the  limitation  of 
immigration,  the  creation  or  restora- 
tion of  a  good  spirit  between  capital 
and  labor. 

Third  speaker,  Mr.  J.  D.  Boushall, 
Belcross,  N.  C.  Subject,  "  Spots  on 
the  Sun."  He  rebutted  the  opinion 
that  the  enemies  of  our  government, 
such  as  socialistic  ideas,  centralization 
of  power,  anti-christian  ideas,  &c, 
would  destroy  it.  Nothing  is  perfect 
--even  our  government — but  we  have 
no  need  to  fear  for  it. 

Fourth  speaker,  Mr.  T.  C.  Britton, 
of  Northampton  county.  Subject, 
"  No  Surplus  Men."  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  men  are  in  them- 
selves useless,  on  closer  inspection  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  a  place  for 
each  one.  One-half  of  our  planet 
lies  wasted.  This  is  to  be  cultivated — 
new  discoveries  are  to  be  made — the 
church  of  God  needs  men.  The  world 
is  not  at  fault — that  has  something  for 
every  one  to  do. 

Fifth  speaker,  Mr.  J.  W.  Watson, 
of  Wake  Forest.  Subject,  "  The  pol- 
itician." Argued  that  the  politician, 
as  the  exponent  of  his  constituents, 
should  be  honest,  incorrupt,  controlled 
alone  by  principle,  and  should  be  well- 
informed  not  only  about  his  own  gov- 
ernment, but  about  all  other  govern- 
ments.   He  should  be  a  philosopher, 
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an  inspirer  of  his  people  to  good 
works. 

Sixth  speaker,  Mr.  E.  H.  McCul- 
lers,  Clayton,  N.  C.  Subject,  "  The 
Old  and  the  New."  Spoke  specially 
of  the  new  and  useful  discoveries  of 
modern  times.  The  speech  was  well 
conceived  and  well  written. 

Seventh  speaker,  Mr..  J.  L.  White, 
of  Winston,  who  delivered  the  vale- 
dictory address.  Peculiarly  good  and 
delivered  with  a  delicate  sense  of  ap- 
propriateness. 

The  following  named  gentlemen 
offered  theses  : 

Thesis — The  general  dissemination 
of  education,  B.  D.  Barker,  New  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Thesis — H.  A.  Chappell,  Forestville, 
N.  C. 

Thesis — A  costly  exchange  of  prop- 
erty, E.  P.  Ellington,  Hadley's  Mills, 
N.  C. 

Thesis — Popular  delusions,  J.  W. 
Tayloe,  Winton,  N.  C. 

Thesis — The  goal  of  Empire,  O.  F. 
Thompson,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Thesis — Is  our  nation  in  danger? 
John  E.  Vann,  Winton,  N.  C. 

Thesis — A  house  built'  upon  the 
sand,  R.  H.  Whitehead,  Salisbury, 
N.  C. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
graduates,  with  the  course  won  by 
them  : 

GRADUATES. 
Bachelor  of  Letters. — E.   P.  Elling- 
ton, J.  Stewart. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. — B.  D.  Barker,  J. 
D.    Boushall,    J.  W.    Tayloe,    O.  F. 
i  Thompson,  J.  E.  Vann,  R.  H.  White- 
|  head. 

*      Master  of  Arts. — C.  E.  Brewer,  T.  C. 
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*Britton,   H.  A.  Chappell,  E.  H.  Mc- 
Cullers,  J.  W.  Watson,  J.  L.White. 

President  Taylor  conferred  the  de- 
grees. He  said,  in  substance  :  Young 
gentlemen,  I  had  prepared  an  address 
for  you  to-day.  I  am  not  going  to 
deliver  it.  You  know  -what  I  would 
say.  You  know  how  I  long  for  you 
to  build  character,  to  be  imitators  of 
the  one  perfect  man.  Do  this,  never 
be  cowards  and  you  never  shall  fail. 

Hon.  C.  M.  Cooke,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  delivered  a  short 
speech  on  behalf  of  the  College.  He 
stated  that  the  College  had  conferred 
the  following  honorary  degrees:  LL. 
D.  on  Prof.  E.  H.  Murfree,  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Industrial  University ;  D.  D. 
on  Rev.  R.  H.  Marsh,  Oxford,  N.  C, 
Rev.  H.  M.  Tupper,  of  Raleigh. 

Capt.  Cooke  said  :  We  are  assured 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  the  success  of  the  College. 
Never  has  the  College  been  in  better 
condition.  The  relation  between  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  is 
tender  and  affectionate,  and  we  are 
on  the  road  of  progress.  Financial  | 
condition  :  We  have  these  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  another  plot  of 
ground  in  this  vicinity;  $103,000  in 
good  investments.  Besides  this  a 
friend  has  lately  given  us  $10,000  to 
be  expended  for  young  men  trying  to 
get  an  education.  We  have  also  de- 
cided to  elect  two  new  professors — a 
Professor  in  Chemistry  and  a  Profes- 
sor, in  Latin.  The  Trustees  would 
like  to  see  Wake  Forest  in  closer  in- 
timacy with  our  schools,  and  for  this 
purpose  have  appointed  che  following 
committee  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  :  j 
Professor  C.  E.  Taylor,  Professor  W. 


L.  Pcteat  ;  Professor  G.  W.  Greene, 
Moravian  Falls  ;  Professor  E.  E.  Hil- 
liard,  Scotland  Neck;  Professor  J.  B. 
Boone,  Judson  College ;  Professor 
Spainhour,  of  Globe  ;  Professor  Quak- 
enbush,  of  Laurinburg. 

We  are  in  earnest  about  this  mat- 
ter. We  intend  to  make  this  College 
a  greater  and  more  useful  institution 
than  it  ever  was.  He  was  applauded 
continually,  and  after  the  address, 
Professor  Taylor  introduced  Gov.  A. 
M.  Scales,  who  was  roundly  ap- 
plauded. 

Gov.  Scales  :  I  would  be  more  than 
human  if  I  failed  to  be  touched  by 
this  evidence  of  your  esteem  for  the 
Chief  Executive  of  North  Carolina. 
I  am  pleased  at  this  reception.  I  am 
pleased  at  what  I  have  seen.  Long 
years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing its  founder  in  old  Trinity  Church, 
in  Caswell  county,  and  I  have  known 
something  of  its  history,  its  struggles, 
ever  since.  You  have  succeeded  well. 
Your  college  is  now  a  grand  success. 
North  Carolina,  though  conceded  to 
be  going  forward,  yet  in  her  educa- 
tional progress  is  ahead.  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  your  college  go  on  till  it  is 
the  foremost  institution  in  the  land. 
Gov.  Scales  expressed  his  peculiar 
pleasure  that  there  were  so  many  of 
the  young  men  going  to  preach  the 
gospel.  In  commenting  upon  the 
speeches,  he  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  Capt.  Cooke,  and  the  ladies  present. 

Calls  were  next  made  for  Hon.  W. 
N.  H.  Smith,,  who  came  forward  and 
delivered  a  short  address. 

Chief-Justice  Smith  :  More  than  50 
years  ago  I  was  one  of  65  to  leave 
one  of  our  great  institutions  with  the 
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agreement  to  meet  again  after  a  half 
century.  We  met  and  found  that 
only  18  were  living.  Those  who  were 
present  gave  their  history,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  me  to  know  how  much 
good  had  been  done.  You  young 
men,  when  you  meet  25  or  50  years 
from  this  time,  will  find  great  changes 
— great  influence — great  increase  in 
students,  &c.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  of  Yale  College,  an  old  stu- 
dent asked  "  Where  is  Yale  College  ? 
I  see  nothing  familiar  to  me." 
Another  replied,  "  Yale  College  is 
not  in  her  walls,  but  in  her  Alumni 
and  friends  everywhere."  The  same  is 
true  of  your  college,  young  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Boardman  was  called  for  loudly. 

Dr.  Boardman :  This  is  a  surprise 
to  me.  We  do  not  do  this  way  at 
home.  1  am  sorry  we  do  not  do  so. 
I  have  been  pleased.  First  of  all, 
young  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  with 
your  speeches.  I  never  heard  better 
commencement  addresses  at  any  in- 
stitution. I  am  pleased  to  see  here 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the 
Chief-Justice  of  the  State  with  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  in  aid  of  christian  ed- 


ucation. It  makes  me  proud  that  F 
am  their  countryman. 

Benediction  by  Dr.  Pritchard. 
THURSDAY  NIGHT. 

Oh  !  who  can  give  an  ex-account  of 
the  proceedings?  Just  imagine  a 
beautiful  park,  gently  rolling  toward 
'the  east,  set  with  flowers  of  different 
kinds,  shaded  by  sturdy  oaks  of  half  a 
century  through  whose  luxuriant  foli- 
age the  zephyrs  scarce  could  creep, 
and  above  a  moon  swinging  so  silvery 
bright  that  the  birds  were  tempted  to 
raise  their  songs — picture  to  yourself 
all  this,  and  beside  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  loving  couples  strolling  through 
it  at  their  ease,  and  who  could  tell 
what  was  said?  Fet's  drop  the  cur- 
tain. But  ere  we  close,  no  slight 
tribute  is  due  to  Capt.  Kessnich  and 
his  band.  They  tell  us  on  fiction's 
page  of  the  charming  power  of  Or- 
pheus' lute.  Well,  my  idea  is,  that  not 
even  Orpheus  ever  made  sweeter 
music— no,  or  half  so  sweet  as  they 
did  ;  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  half,  if 
not  more,  of  our  commencement  en- 
joyment, and  it  was  with  sad  hearts 
we  bade  them  adieu.  G.  C.  T. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI. 


By  Alumni  Editor. 


—  54-  Mr.  J.  H.  Mills,  of  Thomas- 
ville,  was  elected  orator  for  the  next 
Commencement  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Wake  Forest  College.  There 
is  certainly  no  alumnus  of  the  college 
who  would  be  heard  with  greater  in- 
terest. 


— '62.  Mr.  George  W.  Sanderlin,  of 
Boston,  Pasquotank  county,  was  to 
deliver  the  address  at  the  closing  ex- 
ercises of  Elizabeth  City  Academy. 

— '65.  Rev.  W.  R.  Gwaltney,  of 
Greensboro,  delivered  the  literary  ad- 
dress at  Cross  Road's  Academy  on 
the  1 8th  ult. 
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— '74.  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity recently  conferred  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  upon  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon, 
of  Baltimore.  A  late  issue  of  the 
Baltimore  American  contained  a  pic- 
ture of  him,  accompanied  by  a  sketch 
of  his  life. 

— '79.  Dr.  C.  A.  Rominger,  of  Reids- 
ville,  was  elected  one  of  the  two  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  State  Dental  As- 
sociation at  the  recent  meeting  in 
Raleigh. 

■ — '80.  Prof.  J.  T.  Alderman  has 
been  re-elected  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Davie  county. 

— '83.  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Bostick  com- 
pleted this  year  the  full  course  of  the 
S.  Bapt.  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  one  of  the  five  speakers  selected 
from  the  graduating  class.  He  has  ac- 
cepted a  pastorate  at  Concord,  N.  C. 

— '83.  Rev.  Ed.  S.  Alderman,  who 
completed  the  full  course  of  the  S. 
Bapt.  Theological  Seminary  this  sum- 
mer, married  in  Louisville  soon  after 
his  graduation.  He  goes  to  be  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

— '83.  We  were  glad  to  see  at  Com- 
mencement Mr.  L.  L.  Jenkins,  of  Gas- 
tonia.  During  the  past  spring  he  has 
taught  some  while  engaged  with  his 
father  in  the  cotton  business.  He 
likes  teaching  so  much  that  he  con- 
templates devoting  himself  to  that 
calling. 

—'84.  Rev.  D.  M.  Austin  delivered 
a  most  eloquent  sermon,  says  The 
Ledger,  at  the  closing  exercises  of 


Springfield  Academy,  at  Tradesville, 
N.  C,  on  the  4th  ult. 

— '85.  Rev.  J.  A.  Beam  has  accepted 
a  call  to  churches  in  the  vicinity  of 
Roxboro,  N.  C. 

—'85.  Rev.  A.  T.  Robertson  will 
spend  the  summer  with  President 
Boone,  of  Judson  College.  He  fin- 
ished the  Senior  Greek  at  the  Semi- 
nary this  year.  College  graduates 
usually  devote  two  years  to  Greek 
there. 

— '86.  Mr.  B.  D.  Barker  is  engaged 
to  teach  at  Cana,  Davie  county.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Boushall  was  recently  elected 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  for  Cam- 
den county.  He  is  engaged  for  the 
principalship  of  the  high-school  at 
Palmerville,  Stanly  county.  Mr.  C. 
E.  Brewer  goes  in  the  fall  to  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Mr.  T.  C.  Brit- 
ton  will  preach  during  the  vacation, 
after  which  he  goes  to  the  Seminary 
at  Louisville  to  fit  himself  more  thor- 
oughly for  the  life  and  work  of  a  for- 
eign missionary.  Mr.  H.  A.  Chappell 
expects  to  teach.  •  Mr.  E.  P.  Elling- 
ton will  preach.  Mr.  E.  H.  McCul- 
lers'  profession  unknown.  Messrs.  J. 
Stewart,  O.  F.  Thompson,  and  J.  E. 
Vann  will  study  law.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tay- 
loe  undecided.1  Mr.  R.  H.  Whitehead 
will  study  medicine.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wat- 
son will  teach  and  preach.  Mr.  J.  L. 
White  is  engaged  as  supply  for  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Raleigh. 
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